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THE 

Tranflator's    PREFACE. 

THE  generality  of  Readers,  especially  thofe  of  a  volatile  turn, 
are  apt  to  overlook  Prefaces,  as  nothing  more  than  lumbe:  and 
rubbiih ;  or  at  belt,  but  as  Offices  and  Out-houfes  to  the  main  Fa- 
brick  :  and  perhaps,  if  any  mould  by  chance  call  their  eyes  over  this, 
they  may  fee  no  great  reafon  to  alter  their  opinion.  There  are  fome 
other  prefatory  Difcourfes,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  work,  collected  and  translated  from  different  writers  and  lan- 
guages, which  are  not  only  very  curious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely 
neceifary  to  be  read  by  thofe  that  would  have  a  clear  comprehenfion 
of  the  enfuing  Treatises  ;  and  as  fuch,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  perufal  of  every  one  that  is  defirous  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fcope  and  tenour  of  Machiavel's 
writings.  A  Short  Preamble,  therefore,  and  that  chiefly  relative  to 
the  execution  of  this,  and  fome  other  English  versions  of  his  Works,  • 
may  Suffice  at  prefent. 

In  the  year  1588,  his  {even  Books  of  the  Art  of  War  were  Jet 
forth  in  Engli/h  (as  the  Translator  calls  it)  by  one  Peter  Withorne, 
or  Whitehorne,  who  Styles  himfelf  a  Student  at  Grays  Inn  :  a  fample 
of  which  performance  is  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  thofe  Dialogues 
in  the  fecond  Volume  of  this  Translation  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  fay  any  more  of  it  in  this  place,  than  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  as  one  Note  throughout  the  whole,  nor  any  Plan  that  is  in- 
telligible ;  and  that  the  language  is  fo  obfolete,  that  nobody  can  now 
form  any  judgment  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  translated,  after  making 
all  reafonable  allowances  for  the  Idiom  of  the  times. 

The  next  piece  that  is  neceffary  to  be  mentioned  here,  is  a  <Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Political  Difcourfes  upon  Livy,  by  E.  D acres,  printed  at 
London,  in  the  year  1636  ;  in  which  there  is  here  and  there  a  Note, 
though  feldom  much  to  the  purpofe  :  the  moft  pertinent  of  them  are 
inferted  in  this  verlion,  and  fet  down  in  their  respective  places  to  the 
Author's  account.  But  as  there  was  an  interval  of  no  more  than 
forty-eight  years  betwixt  the  publication  of  this  piece,  and  the  other 
juSt  now  mentioned,  there  feems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement 
made  in  our  language,  during  that  period ;  to  fay  nothing  of  its  other 
defects . 

For  the  fame  reafon,  much  more  cannot  be  faid  in  this  refpect,  . 
(though  fomething  indeed)  in  behalf,  of  an  English  Translation  of 
4  all 
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nil  Machiavel's  profe  writings,  firft  published  at  London,  in  the  year 
1675;  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1680,   and  again  in  1601 
without  the  leaft  alteration  or  amendment  (though  full  of  errors  and 
other  faults)  and  without  any  body's  name  to  it.     At  the  conclufioa 
oi  it,  there  is  a  Letter  addreSfed  to  Zanobi  Buondelmonte,  faid  to 
be  written  by  Machiavel  himfelf,  in  vindication  of  his  writings  and 
principles;  which  is  a  moil  bitter  inventive  againft  the  Clergy,  and 
at  the  fame  tune,  a  bold  Stroke  at  Monarchy  :  but  as  it  is  not  to  be 
-net  with,  either  m  any  Italian  Edition  of  his  works,  or  foreign  tranf- 
lation  of  them,  and.feems  not  only  .to  be  of  more  modern  date,   but 
calculated  by  Some  atrabilair  writer,  to  ferve  certain  particular  pur- 
poles  in  the  laft  century,  one  may  ju%  be  allowed,  I  think,  tore- 
jettit.     Upon  which  account,  *t  is  omitted  in  this  veriion.:  for  in  a 
Performance ,  intituled,  A  Tran/kiion  of  Machiavel's  Works,  it  muft 
have  been  a  Shamelefs  thing  to  infest  a  Piece  as  translated  from  Ma- 
cniavel,  -by  a  perion  who  never  faw  the  Original  himfelf,  nor  ever 
heard  of  any  other  man  that  did. 

jjBut  to  Ipeak  a  little  more  particularly  of  the   Tranflation  of  all 
M achuvel  s  profe  works,  juft  now  faid  to  be  firft  published  at  London, 
in  the  year  1675.  The  language  in  general,  is  poor  and  jejune,  full  of 
jSSfc£   <lu"nt%^  *"d  what  the  Italics  call  il  Ldo'baffo,  or 
low-hfe  expremon.    But  that  is  not  the  worft  of  it,  for  the  meaning 
of  the  Author  ti  very  often  groffly  miftaken ;  of  which  the  Readef 
may  take  the  following  mftances  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  out  of 
numberlefs  others  in  every  part  of  the  work.     In  the  fecond  book  of 
that  Hiftory,    the  Author  fays,    «  I  Fiorentini  dopo  quefta  rotta 
Sforzarono  le  loro   torn  all  intorno,    et  il  Re  Robert  Mando  per 
loro    Capuano   il   Conte  di  Andria,  detto  il   Conte  Novello  •  per  i 
portamento. del  quale,  overo  perche  fia  naturale  a  i  Fiorentini^ 
ogmftato  nncrefca,  &  ogni  accidente  divida,  la  Citta,  non  oftante  la 
guerra  haveva  eon  Huguccione,  in  amici  &  nemioi  del  Re  fi  divife  ■" 
which   the  oicF  English  Translator  has  erroneouily  rendered  in  mis 
manner.     «  After  this  difafter,  the  Florentines  fortified  at  home  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  King  Robert  fent  them  a  new  General,  called 
Counts  Andrea    w,th  the  Title  of  Count  Novello.    By  his  deport- 
ment (or- rather  by  the  genius  of  the  Florentines,  whofe  property  it 
is  to  mcreafi  upon  every  fettlement,  and  to  fall  afterwards  into  facf ions 
upon  every  accident)  notwithstanding  their  prefent  war  with  Uguc- 

.infthim.  Butfurely  it  might  have  been  more  properly  thus 
trannated.  «  After  this  overthrow,  the  Florentines  began  to  for  ify 
all  the  towns  and  caftles  round  about  them,  and  applied  Jo  King 
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Robert  for  another  General  :  upon  which  he  fent  them  the  Count  di 
Andria,  commonly  called  Count  Novello;  whofe  behaviour,  added  to 
the  impatient  temper  of  the  Florentines  (which  is  foon  tired  of  any 
form  of"  government,  and  ready  to  fall  into  factions  upon  every  acci- 
dent) occasioned  the  City  to  divide  again,  notwithstanding  the  war 
they  were  engaged  in  with  Huguccione,  and,  fome  declared  for  King 
Robert,  and  fome  againft  him." 

Again,  in  the  fourth  Book,  Machiavel  fays,  "  A  chi  ricorreranno 
eglino  ora  per  aiuto  ?  A  Papa  Martino,  ftato  a  contemplazione  di 
Braccio  ftraziato  da  loro  ?"  "  To  whom  (fays  the  old  Translator)  will 
they  now  addrefs  for  Supplies  ?  To  Pope  Martin  ?  Braccio  can  be  wit- 
v.efs  how  they  ufed  him  before  :"  which  Should  have  been  rendered  in 
this  manner,  or  Something  like  it.  "  To  whom  will  they  now  have 
recourfe  for  aSfiltance  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom  they  have  fo  vilely 
abufed,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ?"  A  contemplazione  be- 
ing an  Italian  phrafe,  which  Signifies  for  the  pleafure,  gratification , 
or  J  at! sf action  of  any  one  ;  on  account  of  or  in  conjideration  of  fuch  a 
per/en  or  thing. 

The  lait  instance  I  Shall  quote,  is,  from  the  feventh  Book  of  the 
fame  Hiltory,  where  the  following  paflage  occurs.  Carlo  Vifconte, . 
perche  s'  era  pofto  piu  propinquo  alia  porta,  6c  eSTendogli  il  Duca 
paSfato  avanti,  quando  da  i  Compagni  fu  aSTalito,  non  lo  potette 
ferire  d'avanti  ;  ma  con  duoi  colpi  la  Schiena  &  la  fpalla  gli  trariile:" 
which  is  thus  tranilated.  '*  Carlo  ViSconte  being  placed  nearer  the 
door,  the  Duke  was  paSt  him  before  he  was  ailaulted,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  ltrike  him  before  he  was  dead :  however,  he  mujl  do  bir 
part,  and  with  a  Schine  gave  him  two  deep  wounds  upon  his  Shoulder. 
Now,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  a  Shine  ?  one  -would  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  fome  dreadful  murdering  weapon  like  a  Butcher's  Cleever, 
or  Something  of  that  kind.  Tremble  not  gentle  Reader,  it  is  no  fuch. 
matter.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  nothing  at  all :  for  the  word  Schine  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Dictionary.  The  meaning  is  plainly  this. 
"  Carlo  Vifconte,  who  Stood  nearer  the  door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke 
had  pafTed  heroic  he  was  attacked  by  his  accomplices,  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  Striking  him  in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  gave  him  a 
Stab  in  the  back,  and  another  in  the  ihoulder."  Mistakes  and  unwar- 
rantable liberties  of  this  lbrt,  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoSt  every  page: 
So  that  it  would  be  not  only  an  endlels  but  unneceSfary  talk  to  collect 
them ;  as  any  Reader  muSt  be  pretty  well  Satisfied  alieady  with  thefe 
fpecimc. 

In  the  prefent  Translation,  the  Editor  may  truly  fay,  that  no 
pains  have  been  fpared  to  make  it  acceptable   to  the  Public  :    for 

which 
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which  rc.albn,  he  is  not  altogether  without  hope  it  will  be  looked 

I  noon  with  candour.     The  ftyle  of  the  Author,  indeed,  (notwith- 

iWiding  the  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  upon  him  in  that 

itipect  by  fome  writers)  is  generally  fhert,  broken,  Sententious,  and 

,'icult  to  connect  in  common  periods  :  his  tranfitions  are  fudden  ; 
his  meaning  often  deep,  abftrufe,  and  intricate  j  his  argumentation 
dofe  and   fevere.     But  great   care  has   been  taken  to  elucidate   his 

:  \ning,  to  explain  dark  and  difficult  paffages,  to  connect  his  periods, 
and  to  give  his  arguments  their  full  fcope  by  the  addition  of  Notes, 
DilTertutions,  and  Plans,  where  they  feemed  neceffary ;  as  well  as  of 
feveral  other  pieces  tranflated  from  different  languages,  and  never 
before  publilhed  in  the  Englifh  tongue;  of  which  fome  mention 
has  been  already  made  :  and  if  the  Tranflator  has  now  and  then  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  a  moderate  and  reafonable  ufe  of  circumlocution,  it 
is  hoped  it  will  be  excufed ;  fince  it  would  otherwife  have  been  im- 
poffible  to  do  the  author  juftice. 

If  it  ffiould  pafs  into  another  Edition,  the  Public  mall  have 
timtly  notice  of  it ;  when  any  manner  of  afliflance  from  other  hands, 
which  may  ferve  to  throw  frefli  light  upon  Machiavel's  writings,  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  one,  who  living  altogether  in  the 
Country,  has  had  very  little  (or  indeed  none  at  all)  in  this ;  and  who 
will  think  himfelf  very  much  obliged  to  thofe  that  will  point  out  any 
errors  or  deficiencies  in  the  work,  that  fo  they  may  be  corrected  or 
fupplied  another  time.  Should  any  typographical  inaccuracies  occur, 
(which  no  book  efcapes)  they  cannot  well  be  imputed  to  the  Tranf- 
lator, who  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  Prefs,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  for  him  to  revife  the  proof  fheets  :  but,  it  is  hoped  there  will 
not  be  many,  and  thole  not  very  material ;  efpecially,  as  they  will 
be  collected  into  a  table  in  each  Volume,  to  which  the  Reader  may 
have  recourfe,  if  at  any  time  the  fenfe  mould  feem  broken  or  de- 
fective. 

As  to  the  further  merit,  or  demerit  of  the  Author,  little  needs  to 
be  added  here  :  the  Reader  will  find  what  has  been  faid  both  for  and 
againft  his  Writings,  fairly  and  impartially  laid  before  him  elfewhere, 
and  is  left  to  judge  for  himfelf.  Nothing  has  been  either  palliated 
or  aggravated  :  it  is  true,  where  his  Principles  are  liable  to  exception, 
(as  in  fome  places  they  certainly  either  are,  or  at  leafl  feem  to  be  fo) 
they  have  been  combatted/>ro  virili,  and  an  antidote  attempted  for  the 
poifon  :  in  others,  where  he  is  blamed,  though  not  jufily  blameable, 
his  Character  has  been  vindicated.  Much  cenfure,  indeed,  and  great 
applaufe,  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  beftowed  upon  him ;  which  (how 

much 
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much  foever  they  may  tend  to  influence  the  living)  can  have  no  effedt 
upon  one  who  has  now  been  dead  above  two  Centuries,  and  far  out 
of  the  uncertain  found  of  both  trumpets.     His  Tranflator,  who  is  ftill 
within  diftance,  and  fubjedt  to  human  feelings,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
indifferent  to  either:  and  though  he  is  fenfible  how  (lender  a  title  he 
has  to  one,  he  would  willingly,  if  poflible,  efcape  the  other.     Con- 
fcious  of  a  good  intention,  however,    in  this  undertaking,  he  has 
made  bold  to  infcribe  one  Volume  of  it  to  a  Gentleman  of  diftin- 
guiflied  Virtue,  as  well  as  Fortune ;  and  the  other  to  a  Dignitary, 
whofe  Doctrine  and  Example  do  great  honour  to  the  Church  ef 
England. 


VoL«  !•  h  Machiavel's 


M    A   C   H   I   A   V   E    L's 

DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 

TO 

•       Pope    CLEMENT    VII.  [aX 

Holy  Father, 

AS  your  Holinefs  was  pleafcd  to  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  to 
write  a  Hiftory  of  Florence,  long  before  your  Exaltation  to 
the  Pontificate,  I  accordingly  applied  myfelf  to  it  with  the  utmofl 
care  and  attention,  and  with  all  the  abilities  which  Nature  and  Ex- 
perience have  afforded  me,  that  I  might  lhew  my  readinefs  to  obey 
you  in  every  thing.  But  after  I  had  brought  it  down  to  the  time 
when  the  death  of  the  illuitrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gave  a  new  turn 

[a]  This  Pontif,  whofe  Name  was  Julio  de'  Medici,  was  fon  to  Juliano,  killed   at 
Florence,  by  the  Pazzi,  in  1478.    See  Book  VIII.  of  this  Hijiory.     He  was  a  Knight  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  made  Cardinal  by  his  Uncle,  Leo  X.  and  fucceeded  Adrian  VI.  in 
1523.     His  Pontificate  was  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  confiderable  Events.     All  Germany 
was  divided  about  the  new  Doctrine  preached  by  Martin  Luther;  and  Clement,  dreads 
ing  the  power  of  Charles  V.  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, wrote  in  very  haughty  terms  to  that  Emperor,  who  anfwered  him  in  the  fame  ftyle. 
But  the  Colonni,  who  were  of  the  Imperial   party,  rifing  againft  the  Pope,  cited  his 
Holinefs  to  appear  before  a  general  Council,  which  Charles  intended  to  call  at  Spire, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  1526.  The  next  year,  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  Emperor's  General,  took  and  plundered  Rome,  and  obliged  the  Pope 
to  pay  400,000  Ducats  for  his  ranfom ;  to  raife  which,  all  the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver 
that  belonged  to  the  Churches  were  melted  down  and  coined,  and  the  vacant  Cardinal's 
Hats  fold  bv  public  Auction.     Befides  other  conceflions,  it  was  likewife  agreed,  that  his 
Holinefs,  and  thirteen  Cardinals,  fhould  remain  prifoners  in  the  Caftle,  where  they  were 
to  be  confined  till  the  money  was  paid,  and  afterwards  go  to  Naples,  or  Gaieta,  till  the 
Emperor's  further  pleafure  was  known.     In  the  year  1529,  he  made  a  peace  with  that 
Emperor,  by  a  marriage  betwixt  Alexander  de'  Medici,  created  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
Margaret,  Charles's  natural  daughter  ;  which  alli.incc  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
marruige  dt  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  Henry  II.   King  of  France.     During  thefe  trans- 
actions, Henry  VIII.  of  England,  divorced  his  Wife,  Catharine  of  Auftria,  and  was 
excommunicated  by  Clement  for  fo  doing  :  upon  which,  he   declared   himklf  Head  of 
the  Church  in  his  oivn  dominions,  and  promoted  the  Reformation,  which  he  had,  till  then, 
oppofed.     Platina  continued  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut.     It  was  faid  of  this  Pope,  whilft  he  was 
in  prifon,  Papa  nou  potcjl  errare*     Though  Machiavel  was  much  efteemed  by  him,  he 
at  laft  incurred  his  heavy  difpleafure,  on  a  fufpicion  of  being  engaged  with  the  Soderini 
in  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  concerning  which,  the  Reader  will  meet  with  fome  other 
anecdotes  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 

to 
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to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  found  the  Events  which  afterwards  hap- 
pened, grew  (o  interefting  and  important,  that  they  deferved  to  be 
related  in  a  higher  flyle,  and  more  fpirited  manner,  I  refolved  to  pre- 
fent  what  I  had  already  digefted,  in  one  Volume,  at  your  Holinefs 's 
feet ;  that  lb  you  might  have  a  tafte  at  leaft  of  the  fruit  which  you 
yourfelf  planted,  and  an  earneft  of  my  endeavours  to  bring  it  to 
maturity. 

In  the  perufal  of  it,  your  Holinefs  will  fee  to  what  havock  and 
diitxac~r.ions  our  Country  was  expofed  for  many  ages  after  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Weft;  how  often  it  varied  its 
form  of  government ;  and  to  how  manv  different  People  and  Princes 
it  became  fubject.  You  will  fee  how  the  Popes,  your  Predeceffors, 
the  Venetians,  the  Sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  the  Dukes  of  Milan, 
by. turns  came  to  bear  the  chief  rule  in  this  Province.  You  will  fee 
your  native  City,  after  it  had  fliaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperors, 
labouring  under  continual  difcords  and  civil  dilienfions,  till  the  go- 
vernment of  it  happily  fell  into  the  hands  of  your  family. 

But  as  your  Holinefs  (equally  deipifing  flattery,  and  efleeming  jufl: 
praife)  flridlly  enjoined  me  to  avoid  all  kind  of  Adulation,  when  at 
any  time  I  mould  have  occaiion  to  mention  the  names  of  your  An- 
ceftors,  I  am  afraid  I  mall  feem  to  have  tranfgrefled  that  command, 
when  I  extol  the  virtue  and  liberality  of  Giovanni,  the  prudence  of 
Colimo,  the  affability  of  Pietro,  the  magnificence  and  wifdom  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  For  which,  and  all  other  paifages  that  may 
appear  in  any  wife  fulfom  or  offenfive,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
I  moft  humbly  entreat  your  Holinefs  to  admit  my  Apology,  when  I 
fay,  that  it  was  not  poftible  to  avoid  it.  For  as  I  found  all  the  Me- 
moirs of  thole  times  full  of  their  merit  and  praifes,  I  mould  juftly 
be  accufed  either  of  deviating  from  truth,  if  I  reprefented  them  in 
any  other  light,  or  of  extreme  envy  if  I  palled  them  over  in  lilence. 
And  if  there  was  any  private  or  ambitious  view  concealed  under  their 
glorious  endeavours  to  ferve  their  Country,  as  fome  have  not  fcrupled 
to  hint,  I  do  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fay  fo;  as  that  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me.  Indeed  it  may  eafily  be  perceived,  that  in  all  other 
parts  of  this  Hiftory,  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  of 
Honeffy  over  a  foul  deed,  nor  to  calumniate  any  one  that  was  worthy 
of  praife,  by  meanly  insinuating  that  it  was  done  to  ferve  fome  vile 
purpofe.  How  little  I  have  been  guilty  of  flattering  any  one,  will 
more  particularly  appear  in  the  fpeeches  and  harangues  to  the  Public, 
and  in  my  private  reflections  and  oblervations  ;  which  are  always  de- 
livered without  reflraint  or  referve,  and  in  a  manner  conliltent  with 
the  actions,  character,  and  temper  of  the  perfon  that  lpeaks,  or  is 
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fpoken  of :  and  I  have  at  the  fame  time  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to 
avoid  all  odious  names  of  distinction  and  party  difference,  as  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  Hiftory,  and  of  very  finall  account  in  the 
fuppcrt  of  truth. 

No  one  certainly,  therefore,  who  reads  this  hiftory  with  candour, 
will  upbraid  me  as  a  Sycophant  and  Time-ferver ;  efpecially  when  he 
finds  that  I  have  made  but  little  mention  of  your  Father  :  for,  indeed, 
he  was  fnatched  away  from  us  at  fo  immature  an  age,  and  when  his 
Reputation  was  but  juft  beginning  to  fpread  itfelf  amongft  mankind, 
that  I  might  otherwife  have  been  thought  too  partial  to  his  Virtues. 
Never thelefs,  if  he  had  had  nothing  elfe  to  boaft  of,  the  Glory  alone 
of  having  given  your  Holinefs  to  the  world,  is  fufficient  to  balance  all 
the  fplendid  actions  of  his  Anceftors,  and  will  add  many  more  ages 
of  Fame  to  his  memory,  than  the  malevolence  of  his  Deftiny  fo 
envioufly  cut  off  years  from  his  Life. 

I  have  endeavoured,  Holy  Father,  as  much  as  I  could,  (without 
doing  violence  to  truth)  to  fay  nothing  that  might  offend  any  one  ; 
and  yet  perhaps,  I  have  pleafed  no  one.  And,  indeed,  I  (hall  not  be 
at  all  furprized,  if  that  fhould  be  the  cafe  :  fince  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  for  a  man  to  write  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  without  giv- 
ing offence  to  many.  However,  I  come  boldly  into  the  Field :  for  as 
I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Countenance,  and  preferred  by  your 
Bounty,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  I  fhall  likewife  find  fhelter 
under  the  fanftion  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  great  wifdom.  In 
this  confidence  I  fhall  purfue  my  Undertaking  with  the  fame  fpirit 
and  alacrity  that  I  have  proceeded  thus  far,  if  life  and  health  continue, 
and  vour  Holinefs  ftill  vouchfafes  to  fupport  me  with  your  protection.. 
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Advertisement  to    the    READER, 

Concerning  the  History  of  Florence: 
From  the  French  Tranflation,  pubtilhed  at  the  Hague,  in  1743  [a]. 

AS  the  bare  title  of  T6e  Hijiory  of  Florence  may  appear  a  little 
dry  at  firft  fight,  to  thoie  that  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
merit,  it  feems  necelfary  in  fome  meafure  to  premife,  that  the  in- 
terefts  and  concerns  of  that  Republic  were  fo  intimately  connected 
and  interwoven  with  thoie  of  the  reft  of  Italy,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  fpeak  of  one,  without  frequent  mention  of  the  other,.  For  here 
we  (hall  find  many  things  that  relate  to  the  Popes,  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  the  Duchy  of  Milan  j  and  feveral  other  considerable  States  •> 
which  all  together  make  almoft  a  complete  Hiftory  of  Italy,  during  a 
period  that  has  not  had  much  light  thrown  upon  it,  though  very 
fertile  in  remarkable  events. 

With  regard  to  Florence  alone,  the  Reader  would  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  complain  of  being  neither  improved  nor  entertained  by  the- 
Hiftory  of  it,  if  he  met  with  nothing  more  than  a  detail  of  the 
conduct  by  which  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  from  a  mercantile  condition, 
at  laft  exalted  itfelf  to  fovereign  grandeur  and  authority. 

But  there  are  many  other  admirable  Leffons  to  be  learnt  from  it, 
which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  called  to  the  government 
of  Republics.  They  will  fee  what  means  are  moft  expedient  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Liberties  of  a  free  State,  and  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of 
Ambition  to  fubvert  them.  They  will  find  thofe  wiles  expofed  to 
the  world,  which  defigning  men  have  pradtifed  for  that  purpofe  : 
and  this  may  be  fo  far  of  ufe  as  to  deter  others  from  treading  in  the 
fame  Steps,  when  they  perceive,,  that  the  Mine  is  already  fprung,  and 
thefe  dangerous  Artifices  now  clearly  feen  through  by  every  one. 
They  will  learn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Florentines,  to  judge  of 

fa]  There  had  been  feveral  Editions  of  this  French  Tranflation  before.  The  Trans- 
lator's name  was  Tetard,  a  French  Refugee  and  Phyfician  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a 
native  of  Blob,  and  of  the  Family  of  Monfieur  Tetard,  a  Minifter  there,  who  made  a 
good  deal  of  noife  in  the  French  Synods,  at  the  time  of  the  Controversy  concerning 
Vnhtrfal  Gracet  at  Saumur, 
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the  views  and  inclinations  by  which  the  feveral  degrees  of  mankind 
are  actuated.  For  as  the  government  of  their  City  was  fuccefiively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Grandees,  the  Nobility,  the  Commoners,  and 
the  Plebeians,  the  predominant  paflion  of  every  one  of  ihefe  dif- 
ferent Governors  will  plainly  appear  to  be  the  fame  :  and  that  what- 
foever  may  be  the  rank  or  condition  of  thoie  that  are  at  the  helm  of 
fuch  States,  the  form  of  Government  will  always  degenerate  into  in- 
fupportable  Tyranny,  if  they  are  not  retrained  by  good  Laws,  and 
thole  Laws  maintained  in  their  full  force  and  vigour. 

As  the  Author  abounds  with  political  reafonings  and  reflections  in 
all  his  other  works,  he  has  not  been  fparing  of  them  in  this,  elpe- 
cially  in  his  Harangues  ;  of  which  there  are  many  that  may  ferve  for 
excellent  models,  in  the  like  circumltances,  to  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  have  fometimes  occafion 
to  avail  themfelves  of  Eloquence  in  moving  the  pafiions  and  affections 
of  men.  And  though  this  Hiitory  may  poflibly  be  thought  too 
limited  and  circumfcribed  by  particular  perfons,  the  very  name 
of  Machiavel  will  ffcill  be  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
and  efteem  of  the  public.  Great  Mailers  always  ltamp  fuch  marks 
of  Genius  upon  their  works,  as  diftinguifh  them  from  all  others  : 
and  if  the  Facts  that  are  related  in  this,  mould  not  be  deemed  fuf- 
ficiently  interefting  to  any  other  people  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  yet 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  are  collected  and  digefted,  by  a 
man  who  fo  well  knew  how  both  to  chufe  himfelf,  and  point  out  to 
others,  what  was  moft  ufeful  and  worthy  of  obfervation  in  Hiitory, 
will  always  make  it  appear  in  a  refpeclable  light. 

Whcfoever  then  ffiall  carefully  and  attentively  read  the  prefent, 
which  relates  the  Tranfadtions  of  a  wife  and  perfpicacious  people, 
mav  reap  as  much  advantage  from  it,  in  my  opinion,  as  from  almoil 
any  other  whatfoever.  But  as  to  fuch  as  rebih  no  fort  of  Books, 
except  thole  in  which  a  quarter  of  the  world  at  leaf!,  is  dragged 
upon  the  theatre  at  one  time,  they  may  better  amufe  themfelves,  if 
they  pleafe,  with  reading  Gazettes,  or  Abridgements  of  Chronologv, 
where  fudden  Revolutions  and  Downfalls  of  great  Empires,  and  fuch 
aftonifhing  Events,  occur  in  every  page  :  from  which  they  will  re- 
ceive juir.  as  much  fatisfacrion  and  improvement  as  thole  ignorant 
people  who  fit  wondering  at  the  Arrange  geftures  of  Puppets  upon  a 
itage  (as  well  they  may)  whilfl  they  know  nothing  of  the  fecret 
fpfings  that  put  them  in  motion.  Our  Author,  indeed,  is  not  al- 
together to  lententious  as  Cornelius  Tacitus  :  but  yet  he  enters  lb 
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O^p  into  mutters  of  fact,  and  lays  open  the  remote  caufes  of  them 
'WJfli  fo  much  perSpiculty,  that  the  Reader  himfelf  will  naturally 
draw  proper  conclusions.  And  perhaps  this  may  he  the  better  way 
of  the  two  to  form  the  judgment  :  for  fuch -remarks  and  reflections 
as  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  our  own  reafoning,  commonly  pleafe  us 
more,  and  make  a  deeper  impreSfion,  than  thofe  that  are  obtruded 
upon  us  by  others. 

There  may  be  fome,    perhaps,    who  will  think   many  circum- 
stances in  this  HiStory  might  have  been  omitted,  as  trifling  or  Super- 
fluous.    But  everyone  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing  what  are  the 
moSt  proper  materials  for  fuch  a  compofition ;  and  thofe  that  really 
are,  will  pay  great  deference    to  the  Judgment  of  an  Author,  whofe 
Abilities  and  Understanding  at  leaSt  have  never  been  called  in  queftion. 
Others,  very  likely,  who  are  ready  to  allow  him  thefe  endowments,, 
will  not  fo  eafily  be  prevailed  upon,  to  make  the  fame  conceSTions  in 
regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart :  but  as  the  Reader  will  find  that 
Matter  more  amply  difcufled  in  the  Preface  to  his  Political  Difcourfes, 
and  other  detached  Pieces  of  this  Work,  let  it  Suffice  at  preSent,  to 
give  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  integrity  and  love  of  truth,  in  Speak- 
ing fo  boldly  of  the  Pontifs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  HiStory, 
dedicated   to  one  of  the  moSt  powerful  of  them,  who  was  of  the 
Houfe  of  Medici  too,  and  had  been  his  great  Patron  and  Benefactor. 
For  not  content  with   relating  many  of  thofe  horrible  truths  with 
which  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  abound,  he  fays,  in  his  firSt  Book, 
after  a  recital  of  the  miferies  and   distractions  his  Country  had  al- 
ready groaned  under,  "  that  all  the  wars  which  Foreigners  afterwards 
made  upon  Italy,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  Popes,  and  moSt  of  the 
feveral  inundations  of  Barbarians  that  poured  themfelves  into  it,  in  a 
great  meafure  occafioned  by  their  incitement  and  instigation  :  which 
practices  being  continued  even  to  this  time>  have   fo  long  kept,  and 
Still  keep  Italy   weak  and  divided."     This  was  but   an   awkward 
manner,    fome   may    think,    of  paying    court  to  fuch   a  Pontif  as 
Clement  VII.  and  especially  in  fo  great  a  Politician  as  Machiavel. 
Even  our  common  Parochial  Clergy  of  Paris,   would  have   behaved 
with  more  politenefs.     They  fay  finer  and  handfomer  things  in  their 
addrefies  to  their  ArchbiShop,  than  perhaps  they  would  do  to  Our 
Saviour   himfelf,  and  his  holy  ApoStles,    if   they  were  now  upon 
Earth. 

What  I  would  infer  from  this  Stricture  is,  that  a  Man,  who  dares 
to  fpeak  the  whole  truth  in  fuch  delicate  circumstances,  cannot  be 
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iufpe&ed  of  either  fupprefling  ct  difguifing  it  upon  any  other  occa- 
fion,  out  of  pufillanimity  or  pn ,  ate  intereft  :  fo  that  how  deficient 
foever  he  may  appear  to  fome  people  as  a  Courtier,  he  certainly  de- 
ferves  great  applaufe  from  every  one,  as  an  Hiftorian  who  has  written 
with  ftri&  impartiality  and  regard  to  truth. 
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WHEN  I  firft  refolved  to  write  the  Hiftory  and  TranfadtionS 
of  the  Florentines,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  my 
defign  to  have  begun  with  the  Year  1434,  at  which  time  the  Family 
of  Medici,  by  the  merits  of  Colimo,  and  his  Father  Giovanni,  had 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than  any  other  in  Florence ; 
imagining  that  [a]  Leonardo  d'Arezzo,  and  Marco  Poggio  [6],  two 

[a]  Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  and 
the  reftorer  of  the  Greek  Tongue  in  Italy.  Pope  Innocent  VII.  made  him  Secretary 
of  the  Briefs,  merely  on  account  of  his  merit :  which  office  he  difcharged  with  great 
credit,  during  the  Reign  of  that  Pontif,  and  the  four  next.  He  attended  Pope 
John  XXIII.  at  the  Council  of  Conftance,  in  1413,  and  was  afterwards  Secretary,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  Chancellor  to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  by  which  he  amafled  great  riches. 
A  catalogue  of  the  books  he  wrote,  which  were  many,  may  be  feen  in  Gefner's  Biblio- 
tbeca,  and  in  Baretti's  Italian  Library,  a  very  ufeful  work,  publifhed  by  the  Author  at 
London,  in  1757  ;  in  which  he  fays,  it  was  reported,  that  this  Leonardo  had  found  a 
piece  of  Tully,  intituled,  De  Gloria,  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  fome  of  his  Latin  works, 
and  then  deftroyed  it.  The  Florentines  were  fo  pleafed  with  his  Hiftory  of  Florence, 
that  when  he  died,  they  buried  him  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel  round  his  head,  and  a  copy 
of  that  book  laid  upon  his  bread.  There  is  ftill  a  marble  monument  to  be  feen  over 
his  grave,  in  the  Church  di  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  It  is  faid,  that  a  copy  of  his 
Letters  was  found  fome  years  ago  amongft  the  manufcripts  of  the  public  Library  at 
Oxford,  in  which  there  are  forty  that  have  never  yet  been  printed.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  74,  in  the  year  1444.  The  infeription  upon  his  monument  does  him  great 
honour.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Since  the  death  of  Leonardo,  Hiltory  is  in  mourning, 
Eloquence  is  become  mute,  the  Greek  and  Latin  mufes  are  in  Tears."  Mabillon  her. 
Ital.  p.  165.      L' Enfant' s  Poggiana,  torn.  i.  p.  11. 

[b]  Some  call  hisn  Bracciolino,  or  Brandolino  Poggio.  He  was  fecretary  to  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  Nicholas  V.  and  fix  other  Popes,  as  he  himfelf  fays.  From  Rome  he 
was  recalled  to  Florence,  at  the  age  of  74,  to  fucceed  his  friend,  Leonardo,  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  to  that  republic.  He  had  been  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  life,  and  wrote  a  critique  upon  his  works.  His  learning  was  co:ih  lerabie, 
but  his  genius  fatyrical,  as  appears  from  his  invectives  againft  Laurentius  Valla,  and  his 
Hiftory  of  Florence  is  not  looked  upon  to  be  either  candid  or  exacL  Whilft  he  a  - 
tended  the  Council  at  Conftance,  he  and  Mabillon  (as  the  latter  fays  in  his  Muftcum 
Italicum,  torn.  i.  part.  i.  p.  211.)  dilcovered  feveral  very  old  manufcripts,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  ab«ut  twenty  miles  from  that  City,  and  particularly  a  perfect  one  of  Quin- 
tilian's  Works  ;  the  news  of  which  was  received  with   great  pleafure  by  the  Literati, 
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excellent  Hiftorians,  had  given  a  particular  account  of  all  the  events 
which  happened  before  that  period.  But  afterwards,  having  carefully 
perilled  their  writings,  to  fee  in  what  method  and  order  they  had 
proceeded,  that  fo  I  might  recommend  my  own  by  imitating  them, 
I  found  they  had  been  very  accurate  indeed  in  their  relation  of  the 
wars  which  the  Florentines  had  been  engaged  in  with  foreign  Princes 
and  States  :  but  that  they  were  either  totally  filent  concerning  their 
civil  diffenlions  and  domeftic  animolities,  and  the  confequences  of 
them,  or  had  touched  upon  them  in  fo  curfory  and  Superficial  a 
manner,  that  the  Reader  was  neither  in  the  leafl  profited  nor  enter- 
tained by  it ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  they  did,  either  becaufe  they  thought 
thole  occurrences  rather  trifling  and  inlignihcant,  than  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded ;  or  out  of  fear  of  offending  the  defcendants  of  luch  as 
thev  lhould  have  been  othenvife  obliged  to  mention  with  diihonour. 
Both  which  reafons,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo  without  offence, 
feem  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  fo  great  men.  For  whatfoever 
is  either  inftructive  or  entertaining  in  hiftory,  principally  refults  from 
a  clear  and  circumftantial  narration  of  Facts.  If  any  reading  can  be 
of  fervice  to  fuch  as  govern  Republics,  it  muft  be  that  chiefly  which 
lays  open  the  firft  caufes  of  diicord  and  divisions  in  them;  by  which 
they  may  grow  wife  at  the  expence  of  others,  and  learn  to  preferve 
peace  and  unanimity  at  home  :  if  examples  drawn  from  foreign  com- 
munities are  apt  to  affect:  mankind  in  fome  degree,  furely  thofe  that 
are  deduced  Irom  their  own,  muft  naturally  be  more  ufeful,  and 
make  a  deeper  impreilion  :  and  if  the  Factions  that  ever  exifted  in 
any  State  were  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  certain,  thofe  that  have  di- 
stracted Florence  are  ftill  much  more  fo.  For  whereas  moil  others 
that  we  know  any  thing  of,  have  only  been  divided  into  two,  which 
have  l'ometimes  added  ftrength  to,  and  fometimes  been  the  destruction 
of  them,  that  City  has  been  fubject  to  many.     In  Rome,  as  every 

as  they  had  no  complete  copy  before.  Though  it  is  faid,  there  is  one  in  the_  Bodlci.n 
Library  above  500  years  old,  and  feveral  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  French  King's.  In 
bis  travels  through  Germany,  he  tranferibed  the  Books  of  Tuliy  dc  finibus  tjf  <k  Lgihus, 
which  had  not  been  fecn  in  Italy  before  that  time.  Many  other  works  he  publiihed  j 
and  died  in  the  year  1450,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

It  is  faid,  this  Pogglp  fold  a  Manufcript  of  Livy's  worts,  very  fairly  tranferibed  with 
bis  own  h^nd,  for  120  crowns,  to  the  celebrated  Panonfdta,  Secretary  to  Alphonib,. 
King  of  Naples.  Upon  which,  the  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  his  Majeic/,  fa;  s,  "  I 
intreat  you,  of  your  great  wifdom,  to  let  me  know,  whether  Poggio  or  I  a£l  the  more 
prudent  part;  he,  in  difpoling  or  Llvy,  to  purchafe  a  farm  near  Florence,  or  I,  who 
fell  an  Kllatc  to  buy  that  author,  in  his  hand-writing.  VqurgopiftieTs  and  modefty  en- 
Vrcuraje  toe  Mb  afk  \ou  this  familiar  queftion."  Gallon  trait e  dci  BU/liotbequcs,  p.  154.,  155. 
This  Alphonfo  was  a  lover  of  Lettets,  and  gave  Poggio  a  large  fum  of  money  for  a  tranf- 

...1  ef  Xenophon's  Cyropxdia. 
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one  knows,  there  arole  a  conteft  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
after  the  expulfionoT  their  Kings,  which  continued  till  the  utter  dif- 
folution   of  that  Republic.     The  fame   happened  at  Athens,   and  in 
all  the  other  Common-wealths  that  rlourifhed  in  thofe  ages.     But  in 
Florence,  the  hrit  diilenlion  wasamong.lt  the  Nobility;    the  fecond, 
betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  Citizens  ;  and   the  lair,    betwixt   the 
Citizens  and  the  People,  or  Plebeians.     In  all  which,  one  Faction  had 
no  fooner  got  the  upperhand,  but  it  divided  itfelf  into  two  :  and  tho 
confequence  of  thofe  divifions  was  fuch  a  feries  of  afTaiVinations,  exe- 
cutions,  banifhments,  and  difperfion  of  families,   as  is  not  to  be  pa- 
rallels in  the  hiftory  of  any  people  that  has  defcended  to  our  times. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  demonftrates  the  ftxengfh  of  our  City  fo 
clearly  as  the  effects  of  thofe  Divifions,   which  were  fufficient  to  have 
fubverted  almoft  any  other  in  the  wortd.     But  ours,  on  the  contrary, 
feems  to  have  gathered  frefh  vigour,   and  to  have  rifen  ftrono-er  from 
them.      For  fuch  was   the  Virtue  and  Patriotism,    and  fo  powerful 
the  good  genius  of  the  Citizens,   that  fome  who  efcaped  thofe  evils, 
contributed  more  effectually  by  their  courage  and  constancy  to  the  ex- 
altation of  fhemfelves  and  their  country,   than  the  malignity  of  Fac- 
tion had  done  to  deprefs  them,    though  it  had  fo  grievoufly  harralfed 
the  one,  and  diminished  the  number  of  the  other.     And,  indeed,  if 
fuch  a  form  of  Government  had  fortunately  been  eftablifhed  in  Flo- 
rence, as  would  have  kept  the  Citizens  firmly  united  together,  after 
they  had   fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Empire,  I  don't  know  of  any 
Common-wealth,  ancient  or  modern,  that  could  have  been  deemed 
fuperior  to  it,  either  in  Military  power,  or  the  arts  of  peace.     For 
it  is  well  known,  that  after  the  Ghibelines  were  banifhed  the  City  in 
fuch  numbers  that  all  Tufcany  and  Lombardy  fwarmed  with  them, 
the  Guelphs  and  thofe  that  remained  in  poffeffion  of  it,  were  able  to 
raife  an  Army  of  twelve  thoufand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  heavy 
armed  horfe  out  of  their  own  Citizens  for  the  expedition  againft  Arez- 
zo,  which  was  in  the  year  before  the  Battle  of  Campaldino.     And 
afterwards,  in  the  war  with  Philip  Vifconti  Duke  of  Milan,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  truft  to  dint  of  money  and  Stipendiary  forces, 
(as  their  own  were  then  very  much  reduced)  the  Florentines  expen- 
ded three  millions  and  five  hundred  thoufand  [  c  ]  Florins  during  the 

[ir]  A  coin  firft  (tamped  by  the  Florentines.  That  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  is  worth 
about  2S.  6d.  Sterling;  that  of  France  is.  6d. ;  of  Germany  3s.  4d.;  of  Spain  4s.  4d. ; 
of  Holland  and  Poland  2s.;  of  Savoy  3d.  half-penny;  of  Gold  5  s.  The  laft  is  moft 
probably  meant  here. 
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courfe  of  it,  which  kited  live  years:  and  it  was  no  fooner  ended,  but 
dillatisfied  with  the  Peace,  and  deiirous  of  making  a  further  difplay  of 
their  Strength,  they  marched  out  with  an  army  and  laid  fiege  to 
Lucca. 

I  can  fee  no  reafon,  therefore,  why  the  caufes  and  progrefs  of  the 
civil  DilTeniions  which  happened  in  this  Republic,  mould  not  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  minute  and  particular  relation.  And  if  thofe 
noble  Authors  were  deterred  from  it  only  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the 
memory  of  fome  whom  they  mould  necellarily  be  obliged  to  (peak 
of,  they  widely  miilook  the  matter,  and  (hew  they  were  not  fuffici- 
ently  aware  of  that  latent  ambition  which  is  naturally  implanted  in 
all  men,  and  their  defire  of  having  their  own  names  and  thofe  of 
their  Anceftors  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity.  Nor  did  they  recollect  that 
many,  who  never  had  any  opportunity  of  Signalizing  themfelves  by 
virtuous  and  laudable  achievements,  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
their  memory  by  the  moft  flagitious  and  deteitable  means  [d].  Nei- 
ther did  they  coniider  that  tranfactions  which  carry  an  air  of  great- 
■nefs  along  with  them,  fuch  as  thofe  of  States  and  Governments, 
Hill  reflect  more  honour  than  infamy  upon  the  Actors,  what  ends 
foever  they  have  had,  or  in  what  light  foever  they  are  reprefented. 
Thefe  coniiderations  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter  my  firft  Plan,  and 
to  begin  my  Hiltory  from  the  very  foundation  of  our  City.  And  fince 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  transcribe  what  has  been  already  publi- 
fhed  by  others,  I  mall  relate  fuch  things  only  as  happened  within  the 
City  to  the  year  1434,  taking  no  further  notice  of  foreign  tranfac- 
tions  than  what  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  occurred  at  home  :  after  which  period,  I  mail  give  a 
diltinct  account  both  of  one  and  the  other.  And  that  the  Reader 
may  have  a  clearer  and  more  extenfive  profpect  both  ways  in  this 
Hiftory,  before  I  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Florence,  I  will  mew 
by  what  means  Italy  became  fubject  to  thofe  Princes  who  governed 
it  at  that  time  :  all  which  will  be  included  in  the  four  firft  books. 
The  firft  ftiall  contain  a  brief  recital  of  the  principal  events  that  hap- 
pened in  Italy  from  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  year 

[d]  As  Eroftratus,  who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  which  was  reckoned 
%hc  mod  magnificent  (trudture  in  the  world.  A  great  author  obferves,  that,  "  the  love 
of  riches  and  pleafure  is  not  fo  predominant  amongft  mankind,  in  general,  as  the  thirft 
of  time. 
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1434.  The  fecond,  a  general  account  of  affairs  from  the  foundation 
of  Florence,  to  the  war  that  was  commenced  againft  the  Pope,  after 
the  Expulfion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  third  will  conclude  with 
the  death  of  Ladiflaus  King  of  Naples  :  and  in  the  fourth  we  fhall 
arrive  at  the  Year  1434.  After  which,  we  mall  give  a  particular  Nar- 
rative of  all  proceedings,  both  within  and  without  the  City,  till  we 
come  down  to  our  own  times. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  Roman  Empire  ruined  by  inundations  of  Barbarians.  The  Wejlern 
Goths  the  fir  ft  invaders  of  it.  Rome  taken  and  Jacked  by  them  under  the 
command  of  Alaric.  The  Huns  invade  Italy \  take  Aquileia  under  the 
conduct  of  Attila,  and  advance  to  Rome  ;  but  retire  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Pope.  The  firft  rejidence  of  the  Roman  emperors  at  Ravenna.  Odoacer 
caufes  hifnfelf  to  be  Jly led  King  of  Rome,  and  is  the  firft  of  the  Barbari- 
ans that  thought  of  fixing  in  Italy.  The  Empire  is  cantoned  out  into  fe- 
ver al  divi/ions.  Theodoric  invades  Italy,  kills  Odoacer,  calls  himfelf 
King  of  Rome,  and  holds  his  refidence  at  Ravenna.  His  great  actions 
and  death.  Belifarius  appointed  General  for  the  Emperor  fujlinian. 
He  is  recalled  and  fucceeded  by  Narfes,  or  Narfetes,  an  Eunuch.  Lon- 
ginus  changes  the  form  of  government  in  Italy.  The  Lombards  invade 
it  under  their  King  Alboin,  who  is  afterwards  ajjafinated  by  Almachild, 
at  the  inftigaticn  of  his  own  wife.  The  BiJJxps  of  Rome  begin  to  extend 
their  authority.  The  Ea/lern  Empire  ruined  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius.  Charlemagne  exempts  the  Pope  from  all  human  Jurifdiction, 
and  is  chcfen  emperor  of  the  Weft.  The  original  of  Cardinals.  Ofporco 
being  elected  Pope  is  ajhamed  of  his  name,  and  changes  it ;  which  cuftom 
is  followed  by  fucceeding  Popes.  Ihe  original  of  Pifa.  The  State  of 
'Vol.  I.  B  Italy 
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Italy  in  the  year  93  1.  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  is  driven  out  of  Rome,, 
but  returns  thither.  He  deprives  the  Romans  of  the  power  of  chufing 
their  emperors,  and  confers  it  upon  Six  Princes  of  Germany,  who  are 
afterwards  called  Ele&ors.  Nicholas  II.  deprives  the  Romans  of  their 
right  of  approving  the  Popes  when  elected,  and  reduces  the  election  to  the 
Jufrages  of  Cardinals  only.  An  Antipope  is  Jet  up,  which  caufes  a 
fchijm  in  the  Church.  A  Quarrel  betwixt  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
the  Pope  gives  rife  to  the  Gueiph  and  Ghibeline  Factions.  The  original  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  firjl  Crufade  againjl  the  Saracens  promoted 
by  Urban  II.  Why  fo  called.  Another  Antipope.  The  penance  en- 
joined Henry  II.  King  of  England,  upon  the  complaints  made  about  the 
murder  of  Thomas  Becket  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury.  The  orders  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis  inflituted  in  the  year  121 8.  The  Title  of 
King  ofjerufalem  transferred  to  the  Kings  of  Naples.  The  Houfe  of 
EJle  become  Lords  of  Ferrara.  The  Guelphs  fide  with  the  Church,  the 
Ghibelines  with  the  Emperor.  The  Jirfl  mention  made  of  Pope's  Ne- 
phews. Celejline  V.  refigns  the  Pontificate  to  Boniface  VIII.  The  Ju- 
bilee injlituted  by  Bonijace,  and  at  firjl  appointed  to  be  celebrated  every 
hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.  removes  with  his  Court  into  France  in  the 
year  1036.  The  Vifconti  a  great  family  in  Milan,  become  Princes  oj 
that  city  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Torri.  The  firjl  Duke  of  Milan.  The 
Dukedom  falls  to  the  Sjorza's.  The  original  of  the  Venetians.  Candia 
ceded  to  them  by  the  French.  Nicolo  di  Lorenzo  under  the  title  of  Tri- 
bune makes  himfelf  the  chief  Magiflrate  of  Rome.  The  Jubilee  reduced 
to  fifty  years.  Avignon  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  Queen  of  Naples. 
Gregory  XL  returns  with  his  Court  to  Rome,  after  it  had  refided  feventy 
one  years  in  France.  Clement  VII.  Antipope.  Great  Guns  firjl  ufed 
in  the  war  betwixt  the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians.  Three  Popes  at  one 
time.  The  Queen  of  Naples  calls  in  the  King  of  Arragon  to  her  ajjiftance, 
adopts  him,  and  makes  Braccio  da  Montone  her  General.  The  flate  of 
Italy  at  that  time.  A  character  of  the  feveral  Princes  and  chief  Com- 
manders. 

TH  E  people  who  inhabit  the  Northern  parts  that  lie  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and  prolific  cli- 
mate, often  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  vaft  numbers  of 
them  are  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  in  fearch  of  new 
habitations.  For  when  any  one  of  thofe  Provinces  begins  to  grow  too 
populous,  and  wants  to  difburthen  itfelf,  the  following  method  is  ob- 
lerved :  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  equal  proportion  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  After  this,  they  caft  lots  -,  and  that  divifion,  which  the 
x  lot 
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lot  falls  upon  quits  the  country,  and  goes  to  feek  its  fortune,  leaving  the 
other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to  enjoy  their  pofleffions  at  home. 
Thefe  demigrations  proved  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  :  to 
which  the  emperors  themfelves  alio  did  not  a  little  contribute.  For  as 
they  abandoned  Rome,  the  ancient  feat  of  their  government,  and  went 
to  refide  at  Constantinople,  the  weStern  parts  of  the  Empire  became 
weak  and  defencelefs,  being  far  removed  from  their  inspection,  and  con- 
fequently  more  liable  to  be  plundered  both  by  their  own  Substitutes  and 
the  incurSions  of  foreign  enemies.  And  indeed,  if  the  indolence  and 
pusillanimity  of  the  Princes,  the  perfidy  of  their  Ministers,  the  fury, 
Strength,  and  obstinacy  of  the  Invaders,  had  been  in  any  degree  lefs 
than  they  were,  an  Empire  fo  powerful,  and  founded  in  the  blood  of 
fo  many  brave  men,  could  not  well  have  been  fubverted :  fince  it  was 
not  till  after  many  of  thefe  inundations  that  its  ruin  was  finally  accom- 
plifhed. 

The  firfr.  of  thefe  Northern  nations  that  invaded  the  empire,  after 
the  [a]  Cimbri  (who  were  fubdued  by  Marius  a  Roman  Citizen)  were 
the  Viligoti,  or  Weftern  Goths  as  we  call  them,  to  whom  the  Empe- 
rors after  feveral  battles  fought  upon  the  confines  of  the  empire,  at  laSt 
affigned  the  country  that  extends  itfelf  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
for  their  habitation  j  of  which  they  maintained  the  poSTeflion  for  a  great 
number  of  years.     And  though  they  afterwards  often  invaded  the  Ro- 

[a]  Thefe  people,  according  to  Cluver,  at  firft  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  North, 
and  then  polTeiTed  the  whole  of  that  large  peninfula  which  extends  itfelf  into  the  German 
ocean,  formerly  called  Clmbrua  Cberfonefus,  and  now  Jutland.  And  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  teftimonies  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Eutropius,  and  Orofius.  They  left 
this  angle,  about  the  year  639  of  Rome,  or  3940  of  the  world,  either  becaufe  the  fea 
had  encroached  upon  it,  or  that  it  was  not  any  longer  capable  of  fuftaining  fo  vaft  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  who,  as  fome  fay,  amounted  at  that  time  to  above  500,000, 
befides  women  and  children  ;  and  joining  with  the  outcaft  of  feveral  other  nations,  they 
over-ran  all  Germany,  Iftria,  Sclavonia,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Switzerland  : 
from  whence  they  fell  into  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  and  laft  of  all  into 
Italy.  The  Romans  being  aftonifhed  at  fuch  fwarms  of  Barbarians,  fent  out  their  ar- 
mies againft  them,  which  were  often  defeated  :  but  at  laft  Marius  beat  them  near  Arle* 
in  the  plains  of  Camargue,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  betwixt  Aix 
and  St.  Maximin.  The  monuments  of  v/hich  victory  are  yet.  to  be  feen  upon  the  fame 
road,  where  the  Romans  erected  pyramids  in  memory'  of  this  decifive  battle,  fought  in 
the  year  of  Rome  652,  and  102  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Some  authors  fay  the 
Cimbrians  firft  invented  drums  :  but  that,  if  it  is  worth  their  while,  is  left  to  the  dif- 
quifitions  of  the  curious.  Strabo  fays,  they  ftretched  the  fkins  of  animals  over  their 
open  chariots  in  time  of  war,  and  beat  them  with  (ticks  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight. 
They  were  a  very  fierce  and  warlike  people,  large  of  ftature,  and  ufed  to  rejoice,  fay* 
Valerius  Maximus,  over  any  of  their  relations  or  friends  that  fell  in  battle,  and  to  make 
great  lamentation  over  thofe  that  died  of  ficknefs ;  looking  upon  the  one  as  a  glorious 
and  happy  death,  the  other  as  infamous  and  difhonourable. 
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man  Provinces  at  different  opportunities  and  upon  various  occafions, 
they  were  as  often  repelled  by  the  power  of  the  emperors.  Theodo- 
iius,  to  his  great  honour,  was  the  laft  that  defeated  and  entirely  re- 
duced them  to  obedience  :  after  which,  they  did  net  chufe  any  other 
Kino-  of  their  own  to  reign  over  them,  as  they  ufed  to  do  before,  but 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his  government,  received  his  pay,  and  fought 
under  his' banners.  But  when  that  Prince  died,  and  his  two  fons  Area- 
dius  and  Honorius  were  left  heirs  to  the  crown,  though  not  to  the  va- 
lour and  good  fortune  of  their  father,  the  times,  like  the  Emperors, 
began  to  alter  for  the  worfe. 

Theodofius  had  appointed  three  Governors  to  prefide  over  the  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  Ruffinus  over  the  Eaft,  Stilico  over  the  Weft,  and 
Gildo  over  the  South  ;  but,  after  his  death,  they  all  refolved  to  drop  the 
title  of  governors,  and  affume  the  fovereign  dominion  over  thole  pro- 
vinces themfelves.  Gildo  and  Ruffinus  were  foon  fuppreffed  :  but  Sti- 
lico concealing  his  ambition  with  more  artifice,  endeavoured  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  new  Emperors,  with  a  de- 
iign,  however,  to  perplex  and  embarrafs  their  affairs,  that  fo  he  might 
afterwards  the  more  eafily  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  To  ftir  up  the  Vi- 
figoths againft  them,  he  advifed  the  Emperors  to  retrench  their  former 
pay ;  and  left  that  nation  alone  fhould  not  be  able  to  raife  a  rebellion  in 
the  empire,  he  likewife  incited  the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Vandals  and 
Alans,  (Northern  people  like  the  others,  and  already  in  motion  to  feek 
new  habitations)  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  Vifigoths,  therefore,  feeing  their  ufual  fubfidies  reduced,  deter- 
mined to  redrefs  themfelves.     For  which  purpofe,   they  made  Alaric 
King  over  them,  under  whofe  conduct  they  invaded  the  empire,  and 
after  many  other  enterprizes,  not  only  took  and  facked  Rome  itfelf,  but 
over-ran  all  the  reft  of  Italy.     Not  long  after  thefe  victorious  atchieve- 
ments  Alaric  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ataulph,  who  marrying  Pla- 
cidia,  fifter  to  the  Emperors,    promifed  them  in  confequence  of  that 
alliance,  to  march  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
provinces  were  then  much  harraffed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Vandals, 
Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Franks.     The  Vandals  who  had  fiezed  upon 
that  part  of  Spain  called  Betica,  being  now  hard  preffed  and  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  Vifigoths,  were  called  over  by  Boniface,  (who  at  that 
time  governed  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  Emperors)  to  come  and  fettle 
there :  for  as  he  was  then  in  open  rebellion  himfelf,  he  was  afraid  of 
being  called  to  account  and  punifhed  for  it  by  thofe  Princes.     The  Van- 
dals, therefore,  willingly  embarked  in  this  enterprize,  for  the  reafons 
above  mentioned,  and  under  the  banners  of  Genferic  their  King  made 
a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
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In  the  mean  time  Theodofius,  the  fon  of  Arcadius,  fucceeded  to  the 
empire;  but  as  he  gave  himfclf  little  trouble  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Weft,  thefe  new  intruders  began  to  think  of  eftablilhing  themfelves  in 
their  acquiiitions.  Accordingly,  the  Vandals  foon  made  themfelves  ma- 
ilers of  Africa,  the  Alans  and  Vifigoths  of  Spain,  and  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians  not  only  over-ran  Gaul,  but  gave  names  to  the  places  of 
which  they  had  refpedVively  poiTeifed  themfelves,  calling  one  part  of  it 
France,  and  the  other  Burgundy.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  adventurers  in- 
viting others  to  invade  the  empire,  the  Huns  fiezed  upon  Pannonia,  a 
province  on  this  fide  the  Danube,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Hungary, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  And  what  ftill  increafed  thefe  misfortunes, 
was,  that  the  Emperor  feeing  himfelf  attacked  in  fo  many  different 
places,  began  to  treat,  firft  with  the  Vandals,  and  then  with  the  Franks, 
in  order  to  leflen  the  number  of  his  enemies,  which  very  much  dimi- 
nilhed  his  own  power  and  authority,  and  at  the  fame  time  added  confi- 
derable  ftrength  and  reputation  to  the  Barbarians.  Nor  was  the  ifland 
of  Britain,  now  called  England,  exempt  from  its  (hare  in  thefe  troubles. 
For  the  Britons  beginning  to  grow  apprehenfive  of  the  people  that  had 
conquered  Gaul,  and  feeing  the  Emperor  not  able  to  protect  them, 
called  in  the  Angli,  a  German  nation,  to  their  affiftance.  The  Angli, 
accordingly,  under  Vortiger  their  King,  undertook  to  defend  them,  and 
for  fome  time  behaved  like  faithful  allies,  but  afterwards  drove  them  out 
of  the  illand,  and  taking  pofieffion  of  it  themfelves  gave  it  the  name  of 
England.  Being  thus  expelled  their  country,  and  become  de&erate  by 
neceffity,  the  Britons  refolved  to  invade  fome  other,  though  they  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  their  own :  and  with  this  refolution  having 
pafied  the  fea,  they  poffelTed  themfelves  of  that  part  which  lies  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  and  called  it  Bietagne,  or  Britany.  The  Huns  who, 
as  we  faid  before,  had  feized  upon  Pannonia,  joining  with  divers  other 
people,  as  the  Zepidi,  Eruli,  Turingi,  and  Oftrogoti,  or  Eaftern  Goths, 
put  themfelves  in  motion  once  more  and  went  in  queft  of  frefh  quarters. 
But  not  being  able  to  force  their  way  into  France,  which  was  then 
bravely  defended  by  the  Barbarians,  they  penetrated  into  Italy  under  the 
conduct  of  their  King  Attila,  who  not  long  before  had  murdered  his 
brother  Bleda;  by  which  he  rid  himfelf  of  all  partnerfhip  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  became  fo  powerfull  that  he  reduced  Andaric  King  of 
the  Zepidi,  and  Velamir  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  into  a  fort  of  fubjection 
to  him.  And  having  thus  got  footing  in  Italy  he  inverted  [6]  Aquileia ; 
before  which  place  he  continued  two  years  without  moleftation,  and 

[b]  The  capital  of  Friuli,  formerly  a  city  of  great  eminence,  but  now  very  much 
decayed.  It  is  at  prefent  fubject  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  though  the  Patriarch  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Venetians. 

during 
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during  the  fiege  not  only  laid  wafte  the  whole  country  round  about  it, 
but  totally  dilperfed  the  inhabitants,  which,  as  we  fhall  relate  in  its  pro- 
per place,  firit  gave  rife  to  the  city  of  Venice.  After  he  had  taken  and 
demolifhed  Aquileia  and  many  other  cities,  he  advanced  towards  Rome, 
which  he  fpared  however  out  of  reverence  to  the  [c]  Pope,  whom  he  held 
in  fo  great  veneration,  that  at  his  interceffion  only  he  withdrew  out  of  Italy 
into  Auflria,  where  he  died  \d].  After  his  death,  Velamir  King  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  and  fome  chiefs  of  the  other  nations  took  up  arms  againft 
Tenric  and  Euric  the  fons  of  Attila,  one  of  whom  they  killed,  and  drove 
the  other  with  all  the  Huns  over  the  Danube  again  into  their  own 
country :  upon  which  the  Oftrogoths  and  Zepidi  eftablifhed  themfelves 
in  Pannonia;  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi  continued  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

After  Attila  had  left  Italy,  Valentinian  then  Emperor  of  the  Weft, 
refolved  to  attempt  the  reftoration  of  that  empire  to  its  former  greatnefs 
and  fplendorj  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  it  with  more 
eafe  and  convenience  againft  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  he  chofe 

[<.]  Leo  I.  commonly  called  St.  Leo;  he  enjoyed  the  pontificate  from  the  year  440 
till  461. 

[d]  He  was  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  fince  there  was  hardly  any  nation  in  Europe 
that  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  arms.  The  peace  which  he  made  with  Theodofius 
the  younger  was  very  difhonourable  to  that  emperor :  for  he  obliged  him  to  advance  fix 
thoufand  pound  weight  of  gold  in  ready  money,  and  promifed  to  pay  him  a  thoufand  pound 
weight  every  year  for  the  future.  So  that  the  eaftern  empire,  notwithstanding  the  fpecious 
name  of  penfion,  which  was  given  to  this  exaction,  in  fa£t  became  tributary  to  the  Huns. 
Maimiourg,  Hi/?,  de  I '  Arlanlfme.  Tom.  iii.  p.  4.  The  fame  author  fays,  Hifl.  de  St. 
Leon.  I.  iii.  p.  220.  that  Attila  having  feen  a  picture  at  Milan,  which  reprefented  an 
emperor  fitting  upon  his  throne  with  Scythians  in  chains  under  his  feet,  ordered  it  to  be 
removed,  and  another  to  be  put  up  in  its  room,  wherein  he  himfelf  was  drawn,  fitting 
upon  a  throne  furrounded  with  emperors  loaded  with  bags  of  filver  and  gold,  which  they 
came  to  empty  at  his  feet  in  a  very  fubmiflive  manner ;  intimating  by  this,  that  as  he 
had  obliged  Theodofius  feven  or  eight  years  before  to  pay  him  tribute,  he  would  force 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  to  do  the  fame,  in  order  to  fave  his  life  and  the  miferable  re- 
mains of  the  empire.  It  is  faid  he  defigned  to  have  eftablifhed  his  own  language  in 
the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman.  Alcyonius  in  his  Medices  Legatus  introduces 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  fpeaking  in  the  following  manner,  "  There  is  preferved  in  our 
Library  a  book  written  in  Greek  by  an  unknown  author,  concerning  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  I  remember  to  have  read  in  it,  that  Kin'-  ttila,  after  his  victories, 
being  refolved  to  propagate  the  Gothic  tongue,  publifhed  .  -diet  to  prohibit  all  perfons 
from  fpeaking  Latin,  and  fent  for  teachers  out  of  his  own  countrey  to  inftruct  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Gothic  language."  This  fort  of  ambition  feems  to  have  been  common  to 
raoA  conquerors.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  Moors,  Normans,  and  many  other 
nations  attempted  it,  and  fome  of  them  with  fuccefs.  The  French  in  thefe  times 
are  extending  their  language  at  a  great  rate,  and  endeavouring  by  all  manner  of  artifices 
to  make  it  become  general  throughout  Europe  at  leaft.  This  Priice  was  either  fuffbeated 
by  an  eruption  of  blood  from  his  nofe,  as  fome  fay  ;  or  murdered  by  his  bride,  accord- 
ing to  others,  on  his  wedding  night. 

Ravenna 
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Ravenna  inftead  of  Rome  for  the  place  of  his  residence.  Thefe  cala- 
mities which  the  Weftern  empire  fuftained,  had  often  obliged  the  Em- 
peror who  refided  at  Conftantinople  to  give  the  government  of  it  to 
other  people,  as  a  charge  attended  with  too  great  trouble  and  expence. 
Indeed  the  Romans  themfelves,  when  they  faw  they  were  thus  flighted 
and  abandoned,  often  created  Emperors  to  defend  them,  without  his 
permitTion  to  do  fo:  and  fometimes  private  perfons,  availing  themfelves 
of  their  own  intereft  or  authority,  ufurped  the  Imperial  dignity  ;  as  it 
happened  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  when  Maximus,  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  feized  upon  it,  and  forced  his  widow  Eudoxa  to  marry  him  ; 
who  being  of  royal  extraction  and  difdaining  the  embraces  of  a  private 
citizen,  in  revenge  for  fo  violent  an  outrage,  fecretiy  encouraged  Gen- 
feric,  King  of  the  Vandals  and  at  that  time  mafter  of  Africa,  to  invade 
Italy,  by  reprefenting  how  eafy  and  glorious  the  conquefl  of  it  would 
be  to  him  [*J.  That  Prince  accordingly,  being  animated  by  the  hope 
of  fo  great  an  acquilition,  made  a  fudden  defcent  upon  Italy,  and  finding 
Rome  deferted,  he  facked  it,  and  continued  there  fourteen  days.  He 
likewife  took  and  plundered  many  other  towns,  and  having  glutted  both 
himfelf  and  his  army  with  fpoil,  returned  into  Africa.  Upon  his  de- 
partue,  Maximus  being  now  dead,  the  Romans  returned  to  the  city 
and  made  choice  of  one  Avitus,  a  Roman,  for  their  Emperor.  After 
this  and  many  other  revoiutiono  both  within  Italy  and  without  it,  and 
after  the  death  of  feveral  Emperors,  the  empire  of  Conftantinople  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Zeno,  and  that  of  Rome,  by  intrigue  and  underhand 
pra&ices,  to  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Auguftulus.  But  whilft  they  were 
making  preparations  to  maintain  it  by  force,  they  were  invaded  by  the 

[/]  Petronius  Maximus,  Grandfon  to  Flavius  Magnus  Clemens,  was  at  firft  a  Ro- 
man fenator.  He  had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  with  whom  Valentinian  III.  fell  in  love,  and 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  debauch  her.  But  that  Emperor  having  won  all  the 
money  that  Maximus  had,  and  his  ring  befices,  one  night  at  play,  fent  the  ring,  as 
from  Maximus  himfelf,  for  his  wife  to  come  to  the  palace,  where  he  ravifhed  her. 
Maximus  however  ditlembled  his  knowledge  of  the  fa  \  r.nd  concealed  his  refentment 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf,  which  he  did  not  long  after,  by  caufing 
the  Emperor  to  be  difpatched  in  the  Campus  Mirrius  :  aft.;  which,  he  feized  the  em- 
pire, married  the  Emprefs  Eudoxa  by  force,  crea^u  nis  own  fon  Caefar,  and  married 
him  to  Eudoxa  the  Emperor's  daughter.  But  having  told  the  Emp-ifs  one  night,  that 
it  was  for  the  love  of  her  that  he  had  killed  the  Empercr,  (he  was  fo  incenfed  at  it, 
becaufe  lhe  knew  the  contrary,  that  fhe  fent  to  intreat  Generic  King  of  the  African 
Vandals  to  deliver  her  from  the  tyrant  who  kept  her  as  his  wife  bv  force.  Genferic 
came,  according  to  her  invitation,  and  Maximus  fled  from  Rome,  but  was  purfued  and 
ftoned  to  death  by  the  people,  or  killed  by  a  foldier  as  fome  fay,  and  afterwards  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  Emprefs  and  her  fervants  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  But  file  herfelf 
and  her  daughters  were  carried  away  prilbners  by  the  conqueror. _  Prscup.  <k  bclh 
JimdaL  1.  i.  p.  15. 

Erull 
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Eruli  and  Turingi,  who,  as  we  have  related,  had  repaffed  the  Danube 
after  the  death  of  Attila  and  fettled  themfelves  again  in  their  former 
habitations  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river.  Thefe  nations  having  confe- 
derated themfelves  afrefh,  under  the  command  of  Odoacer,  for  this  ex- 
pedition, left  their  own  country  to  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards, 
another  northern  nation,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  under  the  conduct 
of  Godoglio  their  King,  and  were  the  laft  that  invaded  Italy,  as  fhall 
be  fhewn  hereafter. 

Odoacer  then  having  entered  Italy,  not  long  after  defeated  and  killed 
Oreftes  in  a  battle  near  Pavia ;  but  Auguftulus  made  his  efcape.  After 
this  victory,  Odoacer  changing  the  title  both  of  the  governor  and  the 
government,  abolifhed  the  name  of  Emperor  and  Empire,  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  ftyled  King  of  Rome,  and  was  the  firft  chieftain  of  thofe  na- 
tions which  then  over-ran  the  world,  that  refolved  to  fix  in  Italy  :  for 
all  the  reft  before  him,  either  out  of  an  apprehenfion  that  they  mould 
not  be  able  to  maintain  a  territory  that  might  fo  eafily  be  fuccoured  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  or  for  fome  other  private  reafon,  had  content- 
ed themfelves  with  ravaging  and  plundering  it,  and  then  always  retired 
to  feek  fome  other  countrey  to  live  in,  which  they  thought  more  te- 
nable. 

In  this  manner  then,  the  ancient  Roman  empire  was  cantoned  out 
under  the  following  princes  and  people.  Zeno  refiding  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  governed  the  whole  empire  of  the  Eaft :  the  Oftrogoths  were 
poffeffed  of  [/]  Mcefia  and  Pannonia  :  the  Vifigoths,  Suevi,  and  Alans 
of  Spain  and  Gafcony  :  the  Vandals  of  Africa  :  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  of  Gaul :  and  the  Eruli  and  Turingi  of  Italy.  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Oftrogoths  was  devolved  upon  Velamir's  nephew  Theodoric,  who 
being  in  amity  with  Zeno,  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  wrote  to  him,  "  That 
his  Oftrogoths  being  fuperior  in  valour  to  all  other  nations,  thought  it 
hard  and  unjuft  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  extent  of  territory  and  com- 
mand ;  and  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  confine  them  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Pannonia  :  that  as  he  was  confequently  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  complying  with  their  defires,  and  of  fuffering  them  to  "take 
up  arms,  in  order  to  provide  themfelves  with  larger  and  more  conveni- 
ent territories,  he  thought  fit  to  give  him  timely  notice  of  it ;  that  fo  he 
might  avert  the  danger  if  he  pleafed,  by  voluntarily  afligning  them  fome 
country,  where,  by  his  favour,  they  might  live  with  more  comfort 
an  i  reputation."  Zeno  therefore,  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly  out  of 
a  defire  of  driving  Odoacer  out  of  Italy,  gave  Theodoric  free  leave  to 
march  againft  him  and  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands  if  he  was  able.  This 
offer  he  accepted,  and  immediately  quitting  Pannonia,  where  he  left  his 

[/]  Now  called  Bofnia  and  Servia. 

allies 
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allies  the  Zepidi,  he  entered  Italy,  killed  Odoacer  and  his  fon,  and 
after  his  example,  not  only  called  himfelf  King  of  Rome,  but  took  up 
his  residence  at  Ravenna,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  had  before  prevailed 
upon  Valentinian  to  do  fo. 

Theodoric  was  a  great  and  excellent  Prince  both  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace :  in  the  former  he  always  came  off  victorious,  and  in  the 
latter,  was  continually  doing  good  to  the  cities  and  people  that  were 
fubject  to  him.  He  diftributed  his  Ofirogoths  through  the  feveral 
towns,  and  let  chiefs  over  them,  to  lead  and  conduct  them  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  in  the  intervals  of  peace.  He  enlarged 
Ravenna,  repaired  Rome,  and  reftored  all  its  honours  and  privileges, 
except  its  military  difcipline.  He  kept  all  the  Barbarian  Princes,  who 
had  cantoned  out  the  Empire,  in  their  due  bounds,  without  the  noife  or 
tumult  of  war,  merely  by  his  own  wifdom  and  authority.  He  built 
feveral  towns  and  fortreffes  betwixt  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatick  and 
the  Alps,  to  obftruct  any  future  incurfion  of  Barbarians  into  Italy.  And 
if  fo  many  great  virtues  had  not  been  fullied  by  fome  cruelties,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  (amongft  which  may  be 
numbered  the  putting  Symmachus  and  Boetius  to  death,  though  virtuous 
and  innocent  men,  out  of  a  fufpicion  that  they  were  confpiring  to  de- 
pofe  him)  his  memory  would  have  been  every  way  unblemifhed  and 
worthy  of  being  held  in  the  higheft  honour.  For  by  his  valour  and 
goodnefs,  not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Weftern  Empire,  were  freed  from  the  continual  troubles  to  which  they 
had  been  fubject  for  fo  many  years,  by  the  repeated  irruptions  of  Bar- 
barians, and  at  the  fame  time  reduced  into  good  order.  And  certainly, 
if  any  times  were  ever  to  be  called  wretched  in  Italy  and  the  other 
provinces  that  were  thus  over-run,  they  were  thofe  that  intervened  be- 
twixt the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  Theodoric: 
For  if  we  confider  the  calamitous  and  ruinous  confequences,  that  gene- 
rally enfue  upon  a  change  of  Prince  or  form  of  government  either  in  a 
kingdom  or  commonwealth,  when  effected,  not  by  external  force,  but 
by  civil  diffenfions,  (in  which,  experience  has  fufficiently  fhewn  us 
that  the  leaft  alterations  have  proved  fatal  to  fuch  ftates,  though  ex- 
ceeding powerful)  we  may  eafily  conceive  how  much  Italy  and  the  reft 
of  the  Roman  provinces  muft  have  fuffered  in  thofe  days,  when  they 
were  forced  to  change,  not  only  their  Princes  and  form  of  government, 
but  their  laws,  cuftoms,  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  habit, 
and  even  their  very  names.  To  reflect  only  upon  any  one  of  thele 
circumftances,  is  enough  to  make  the  ftouteft  man  tremble,  much 
more  the  feeing  and  enduring  them  all.  But  if  they  proved  the  de- 
duction of  fome  cities,  they  likewife  occafioned  the  foundation  and 
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augmentation  of  many  more.  In  the  number  of  thofe  that  were  de- 
ftroyed,  we  may  reckon  Aquileia,  Luni,  Chiufi,  Popolonia,  Fiefoli,  and 
fome  others  :  amongft  thofe  that  were  new  built,  were  Venice,  Siena, 
Ferrara,  Aquila,  and  many  more,  both  towns  and  caftles,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity,  I  fhall  here  omit.  Thole  that  from  fmall  begin- 
nings became  great  and  refpedtable,  were  Florence,  Genoa,  Pila,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  Bologna  :  to  all  which  may  be  added,  the  ruin  and  inftau- 
ration  of  Rome,  and  feveral  other  cities,  which  were  demolifhed  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  Thefe  devaluations  and  reiterated  incurfions  of  new 
people  produced  new  languages,  as  appears  from  thofe  now  ufed  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which,  being  compounded  of  that  of  their  in- 
vaders and  the  ancient  Roman,  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
before.  Not  only  provinces,  but  lakes,  rivers,  feas,  and  men  likewife, 
loft  their  names :  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  being  full  of  fuch  as  are  al- 
together unlike  the  old  ones.  To  omit  many  others,  we  (hall  only 
inftance  the  Po,  Garda,  and  Archipelago,  in  the  firft  cafe :  and  with, 
regard  to  the  proper  names  of  men,  inftead  of  Caefar,  Pompey,  &c.  thofe 
of  Peter,  John,  Matthew,  6cc.  now  took  place.  But  amongft  all  thefe 
revolutions  and  changes,  that  of  Religion  was  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  :  for  the  cuftom  and  prefcription  pleaded  by  Paganifm  againft 
the  Miracles  of  Chriftianity,  produced  very  great  tumults  and  diffenlions- 
amongft  men,  which  yet  would  not  have  been  fb  fatal  if  the  Chriftian 
Church  had  continued  united.  But  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
and  that  of  Ravenna,  being  at  variance  together,  and  the  Hereticks  and 
Catholicks  fiercely  oppofing  each  other,  occafioned  infinite  confufion  and 
jmifery  in  the  world  :  as  Africa  in  particular  can  teftify,  which  fuffered 
much  more  from  the  Spirit  and  Effects  of  Arrianifm  (a  doctrine  efpoufed 
by  the  Vandals)  than  from  their  natural  ferocity,  or  any  oppreffive  dif- 
pofuion  peculiar  to  that  people.  Whilft  men  lived  expofed  to  fuch 
dreadful  perfecutions,  the  terror  and  dejection  of  their  hearts  were 
legible  in  their  countenances  :  for  befides  the  numberlefs  afflictions  they 
otherwife  endured,  many  were  deprived  of  all  recourfe  to  the  mercies 
of  God,  the  fureft  refuge  in  adverfity  and  diftrefs  :  for  as  they  were 
uncertain  to  what  Being  they  ought  to  addrefs  themfelves  for  protection, 
they  miferably  died  without  any  hope  or  comfort. 

Theodoric  therefore  deferved  no  fmall  return  of  thanks,  as  he  was 
the  firft  that  gave  them  any  refpite  from  fo  great  Evils,  and  reftored 
Italy  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Grandeur,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  which 
he  reigned  there,  that  hardly  any  thing  was  to  be  feen  of  its  former 
defolation.  But  when  he  died,  and  the  government  devolved  upon 
Aihalric,  the  fon  of  his  daughter  Amalafontha,  its  evil  deftiny  being  not 
yet  fatiated,  it  foon  relapfed  into  the  fame  miferable  condition  it  had 

been 
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been  in  before.     For  Athalric  dying  not  long  after  his  grandfather,  the 
kingdom  reverted  to  his  mother,  who  was  betrayed,  and  put  to  death 
by  Theodate,  a  minifter  whom  (he  had  employed  to  ailift  her  in  the 
government  of  the  ftate.     After  which,  he   feized  upon  the  kingdom 
himfelf,  to  the  infinite  difguft  of  the  Oftrogoths ;  a  circumftance  that 
encouraged  the  Emperor  Juftinian  to   attempt  the  difpoflefting  him  of 
Italy.     For  which  purpofe,  he  appointed  Belifarius  his  commander  in 
chief  for   that  Expedition,  who  had   already  driven  the  Vandals  out  of 
Africa,  and  reduced  it  to  its  former  obedience  to  the   Empire.     That 
general  accordingly,  in  the  firft  place  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Sicilv  ;  from 
whence  he  tranfported  his  army  into  Italy,  and  there  recovered  Naples  and 
Rome.  Upon  which,  the  Goths  feeing  the  havock  he  daily  made  amongft 
them,  laid  hands  on  their  King  Theodate,  and  having  put  him  to  death, 
as  the  author  and  occafion  of  it,  they  let  up  Vitiges  in  his  ftead ;  who, 
after  feveral  fkirmifhes,  was  at  laft  befieged  and  taken  prifoner  in  Ra- 
venna by  Belifarius.    But  the  latter  not  having  gained  a  complete  victory, 
was  recalled  by  Juftinian,  and  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Johannes 
and  Vitalis,  two  generals  lb  much  inferior  to  him  both  in  valour  and 
conducl,  that  the   Goths   recovered  their  fpirits,  and  made  choice  of 
Ildovadus,  at  that  time  governor  of  Verona,  to  rule   over  them.     That 
Prince  being  killed  foon  after,  the  reins  of  government   fell   into  the 
hands  of  Totila,  who  routed  the  Emperor's  forces,  regained  Tufcany, 
and  {tripped  the  Imperial  generals  of  almoft  every  ftate  that  Belifarius 
had  recovered.    Juftinian,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  fend  him  back  again 
into  Italy  :  but  as  he  came  only  with  an  inconfiderable  force,  he  rather 
loft  the  reputation   he  had  acquired  before,  than  made  any  addition  to 
it.   For,  whilft  he  lay  with  his  army  at  Oftia,  Totila  befieged  Rome  and 
took  it,  as  it  were,  before  his  face :  but,  confidering  he  could  not  well 
maintain  it,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  it  behind  him  in  the 
condition  it  then  was,  he  demolifhed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,   dii- 
perfed  the  citizens,  carried  the  fenators  along  with  him,  and  making 
little  account  of  Belifarius,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Calabria,  to  cut 
off  the  fupplies  that  were  coming  out  of  Greece  to  reinforce  him.  Belifa- 
rius, however,  feeing  Rome  abandoned  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  attempt 
fbmething  that  might  re-eftablifh  his  reputation  :  and  having  once  more 
taken  poiiefiion  of  that  city,  ruinous  as  it  was,  he  rebuilt  the  walls  with  the 
utmoft  expedition,  and  then  fent  to  invite  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  it. 
But  fortune  did  not  favour  fo  meritorious  an  undertaking  :  for  Juftinian, 
being  at  that  time  invaded  by  the  Parthians,  was  obliged  to  recall  him. 
So  that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign,  he  [g  ]  quitted 

[  i  ]  He  afterwards  acquired  great  glory  in  the  Parthian  and  many  other  wars.     It 
is  faid  by  Crinitus,  Volaterran,  and  other  Latin  writers,  that  being  accuied  of  con- 
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Italy,  and  left  that  province  to  the  mercy  of  Totila,  who  retook  Rome, 
but  did  not  exercife  the  fame  rigour  upon  it  that  he  had  done  before : 
for  being  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  St.  Benedict,  (a  perion  in  thofe  days 
held  in  great  veneration  for  his  fanclity)  inftead  of  pulling  it  down  again, 
he  immediately  began  to  repair  the  ruins. 

In  the  mean  time,  Juftinian  had  made  a  peace  with  the  Parthians, 
and  refolving  to  fend  frefh  fuccours  into  Italy,  was  prevented  by  a  new 
alarm  from  the  Sclavi,  another   northern  nation,  who  had  paffed  the 
Danube,  and  fallen  into  Thrace  and  Illyria ;  fo  that  Totila  had  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  almoft  all  Italy.     But  as  foon   as  the  Emperor  had  re- 
pelled the  Sclavi,  he  fent  another  army  into  Italy,  under  the  conduct 
of  Narfes  or  Narfetes,  an  eunuch,  but  a  commander  of  great  experience. 
At  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  defeated  and  killed  Totila;  after  whole  death, 
the  remainder  of  the  Goths  retired  into  Pavia,  and  made  Teia  King  over 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  Narfetes,  after  his  victory,  took  Rome  again, 
and  then  marching  againft  Teia,  not  only  engaged,  but  routed  and  killed 
him  near  Nocera :  by  which  overthrow  the  name  of  the  Goths  was 
utterly  extinguifhed  in  Italy,  after  they  had  reigned  there  for  the  fpace 
of  feventy  years,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  their  King  Theodoric  to  that 
of  Teia.     But  Italy  had  fcarcely  freed  itfelf  from  their  yoke,    when 
Juftinian  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Juftinus,  who,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  his  wife   Sophia,  recalled  Narfetes   out  of  Italy,  and  fent 
Longinus  thither  to  fuperfede  him.     Longinus,  after  the  example  of  his 
predeceffors,  kept  his  refidence  at  Ravenna,  but  introduced  a  new  form 
of  government  into  Italy,  not  appointing  governors  over  Provinces,  as 
the  Goths  had  done,  but  fetting  up  a  Chief  in  every  city  and  town  of 
any  note,  with  the  title  of  Duke.     Nor  did  he  make  any  diftindion 
betwixt  Rome  and  the  other  cities  in  this  reform  :  for  abolifhing  the 
names  and  authority  of  confuls  and  fenate,  which  had  continued  till  that 
time,  he  yearly  fent  a  Duke  from  Ravenna  of  his  own  nomination,  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  it,  which  was  called  the  Duchy,  or 
Dukedom  of  Rome.     But  he  that  prefided  at  Ravenna,  and  more  imme- 
diately reprefented  the  Emperor,  having  the  fuperintendance  of  all  Italy 

fpiring  againft  Juftinian,  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  all  his  employments,  but  had  his 
eyes  put  out  by  that  Prince  in  the  year  551,  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  poverty, 
that  he  was  forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople  :  of  which  diftrefsful 
condition,  there  is  a  fine  reprefentation  in  a  picture  amongft  the  late  Lord  Burlington's 
collection  at  Chyfwick,  if  I  miftake  not,  by  Vandyke,  with  this  infcription  under  it, 
Date  obolum  Belifario.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  mixed  hijiory  of  Conjlantinople, 
Cedrenus,  Alciat,  and  others,  fay,  that  he  had  not  his  eyes  put  out,  that  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  all  his  employments  the  year  following,  and  died  in  peace  at  Conftantinople, 
in  565.  There  is  likewife  another  original  painting  of  him  by  Salvator  Rofa,  in  Lord 
Townfhend's  collection. 
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committed  to  his  charge,  was  called  the  Exarch.  This  newdivifion  not 
only  facilitated,  but  exceedingly  haftened  the  ruin  of  Italy,  by  giving  the 
Lombards  an  opportunity  of*  poiTefling  themfelves  of  it.  Narfetes  was 
very  much  dilgufted  at  the  Emperor  for  depriving  him  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Province,  which  he  had  bravely  recovered  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  blood  :  and  Sophia  not  thinking  it  a  fufficient  difgrace  to  get 
him  recalled,  had  alfo  made  ufe  of  lbme  taunts  and  contemptuous  ex- 
preflions  ;  fending  him  word,  that  fie  wanted  him  at  home  to  fpin  as  other 
Eunuchs  did  [h].  At  which  he  was  fo  outrageoufly  provoked,  that  he 
incited  Alboin,  who  then  reigned  over  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  to 
come  and  invade  Italy. 

J 

The  Lombards,  as  we  have  already  related,  had  taken  polTeffion  of 
fuch  places  upon  the  Danube  as  were  abandoned  by  the  Eruli  and  Tu- 
ringi,  when  Odoacer  their  King  conducted  them   into  Italy.     There 
they  continued  fome  time,  till  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alboin, 
a  fierce  and  enterprizing  man,  who  palled  the  Danube,  engaged  Cuni- 
mund,  King  of  the  Zepidi,  a  people  fettled  in  Pannonia,  and  not  only 
defeated  him,  but  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  that  country.     And  though 
he  married  Rofamond,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cunimund,  whom  he 
found  amongft  the  Prilbners  that  were  taken,  yet  fuch  was  the  favao-e- 
nefs  and  inhumanity  of  his  nature,  that  he  ordered  a  cup  to  be  made  of 
her  father's  ikull,  out  of  which  he  fometimes  drank  in  memory  of  that 
victory.     But  being  invited  into  Italy  by  Narfetes,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  friendfhip  during  the  war  with  the  Goths,  he  left  Pannonia 
to  the  Huns,  (who,  as  we  have  fhewn,  returned  into  their  own  country 
after  the  death  of  Attila)  marched  into  Italy,  and  finding  it  cantoned 
out  into  lb  many  divilions,  he  made  himfelf  mailer   of  Pavia,  Milan, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  all  Tufcany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Flaminia,  now 
called  Romagna.    And  imagining,  from  the  greatnefs  and  fuddennefs  of 
his  conquefts,  that  all  Italy  was  now  in  a  manner  his  own,  he  made  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Verona  j  at  which  he  got  drunk,  and  filling  the 

[A]  This  general,  however,  though  fo  unworthily  difgraced,  and  defigned  for  a 
fpinfter  by  womanifh  malice  and  petulance,  left  many  noble  traces  of  his°prowefs  in 
Italy  :  of  which,  the  following  infcription  upon  a  bridge,  about  three  miles  irom  Rome, 
may  ferve  as  one  teftimony. 

Quam  bene  cuivati  directa  eft  femita  Pontis, 

Atque  interruptum  continuatur  iter  ! 
Calcamus  rapidas  fubjetti  gurgitis  undas, 

Et  libet  iratae  cernere  murmur  aquas. 
Ite  igitur  faciles  in  gaudia  veftra  Quirites, 

Et  Narfem  refonans,  plaufus  ubique  canat : 
Qui  potuit  rigidas  Gothorum  fubdere  mentes, 
Et  docuit  durum  flumina  ferre  jugum. 
See  a  Book,  called,  Inferiptionum  Metrkarum  DeUftus,  published  in  175S. 
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fkull  of  Cunimund  with  wine,  he  caufed  it  to  be  prefented  to  Rofamond 
his  Queen,  who  fat  over  againft  him  at  the  table,  faying  (loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  her)  that,  upon  jo  joyful  an  cccafwn,  Jhe  jJ.mdd  drink  with 
hr  Father.  Stung  to  the  quick  at  lb  cruel  a  farcafm,  fhe  fecretly  vowed 
revenge  ;  and  knowing  that  Almachild,  a  noble  and  brave  young  Lom- 
bard, had  an  amour  with  one  of  her  women,  fhe  prevailed  upon  her 
to  contrive  that  fhe  herfelf  might  have  an  opportunity  of  lying  with 
him  in  her  ftead:  for  which  purpofe  he  was  introduced  into  a  dark  room, 
where  he  lay  with  Rofamond,  fuppofing  it  had  been  her  maid.  Aiter 
which,  fhe  dilcovered  herfelf  and  told  him,  it  was  now  in  his  option 
either  to  kill  Alboin  and  enjoy  her  and  the  Kingdom,  or  to  be  put  to 
death  by  him  for  violating  his  bed.  Almachild  therefore  agreed  to  kill 
his  mailer :  but  after  they  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  finding  they  were 
not  likely  to  maintain  poffeffion  of  the  Kingdom,  but  rather  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  Lombards,  out  of  the  affection  they  bore  to  Alboin, 
they  fled  with  all  his  treafure  to  Longinus  at  Ravenna,  who  received 
them  with  much  honour. 

During  thefe  troubles,  Juftinus  the  Emperor  died,  and  Tiberius  was 
elected  in  his  ftead  ;  who  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
could  not  fend  any  relief  into  Italy.     Longinus  therefore,  thinking  this  a 
fair  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  King  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  all  Italy 
befides,  by  the  help  of  Rofamond  and  her  treafure,  communicated  his 
defign  to  her,  perfuading  her  to  difpatch  Almachild,  and  afterwards  to 
take  him  himfelf  for  her  hufband  :  which  propofal  fhe  accepted,  and 
having  prepared  a  cup  of  poifoned  wine  for  that  purpofe,  fhe  gave  it  to 
Almachild  with  her  own  hands,  as  he  came  thirfty  out  of  the  Bath  : 
who  having  drank  about  half  of  it,  and  finding  it  began  to  operate, 
foon  perceived  what  fhe  had  given  him,    and  thereupon  immediately 
forced  her  to  drink  the  reft  of  the  potion  herfelf,  of  which  they  both 
died  in  a  few  hours,  and  Longinus  loft  all  the  hopes  he  had  conceived 
of  obtaining  the  Kingdom  :    for   the  Lombards  affembling  at  Pavia, 
which  they  had  now  made  the  feat  of  their  government,  chofe  Clefi  for 
their  King,  who  rebuilt  Imola,  a  town  that  had  been  demolifhed  by 
Narfetes.     He  likewife  reduced  Rimini,  and  almoft  ali  the  country  be- 
twixt that  place  and  Rome,  but  died  in  the  midft  of  his  victories.    This 
Cleft  treated  not  only  ftrangers,  but  even  the  Lombards  themfelves,  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  rigour  and  cruelty,  that  they  now  growing  weary  of  a 
monarchical  government,  determined  to  have  no  more  kings,  and  ap- 
pointed thirty  Dukes  to  rule  over  them. 

This  change  of  their  Conftitution  was  the  occafion  that  the  Lombards 
could  never  thoroughly  fubdue  Italy,  nor  extend  their  conquefts  any 
further  than  Benevento :  for  as  to  the  cities  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  Cre- 
mona, 
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mona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Montfclice,  Parma,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli 
and  Selena,  fomeof  them  defended  themfelves  a  confiderable  time,  and 
dthers  never  came  under  their  dominion  at  all.  For  as  they  had  no 
King,  tlrey  v^ere  !efs  difpofed  to  war  ;  and  when  they  afterwards  created 
Kings  again,  the  tafte  which  they  had  had  of  liberty  made  them  lefs 
obedient  to  their  Prince,  more  apt  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  and 
not  only  checked  the  courfe  of  their  vi&ories  at  firft,  but,  in  the  end, 
was  the  caufe  of  their  being  totally  driven  out  of  Italy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lombards  being  thus  circumftanced,  the  Romans 
and  Longinus  came  to  an  accommodation  with  them  :  and  it  was  agreed 
that  all  parties  fhould  lay  down  their  arms  and  enjoy  what  they  were  re- 
fpeclivelv  poffeffed  of. 

About  this  time  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  likewife  began  to  afTume  a  greater 
degree  of  authority  than  ever  they  had  done  before.  The  firft  fucceffors 
of  St.  Peter  having  been  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  fanclity 
of  their  lives  and  the  Miracles  they  wrought,  their  Examples  gave  fuch 
credit  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  many  Princes  embraced  it  to  put  an 
end  to  thole  evils  and  diffractions  which  then  reigned  in  the  world.  And 
the  Emperor  of  Rome  being  converted  amongft  the  reft,  and  quitting  that 
Capital  to  hold  his  refidence  at  Conftantinople,  the  Roman  Empire  be°-an 
to  decline  (as  we  have  obferved  before),  whilft  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  daily  gather'd  frefh  ftrength  and  grew  more  power- 
ful. Neverthelefs,  as  all  Italy  was  fubjecl  to  the  dominion  either  of  the 
Emperors  or  Kings,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  Lombards,  the  Bifhops  of 
that  See  took  upon  themfelves  no  other  Authority  than  what  was  given 
them  out  of  reverence  to  their  learning  and  the  holinefs  of  their  lives  :  in 
civil  affairs  they  were  ftill  fubjecl:  to  thofe  Princes,  who  often  employed 
them  as  their  Minifters,  and  fometimes  put  them  to  death  for  mal-admi- 
nrftration.  But  what  gave  them  fomething  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  was  the  refolution  taken  by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  to 
remove  the  leat  of  his  Government  to  Ravenna  :  for  as  Rome  was  thereby 
left  deftitute  of  a  Prince,  the  Romans  were  obliged,  for  their  own  fafety,  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  This,  however,  did 
not  make  any  great  addition  to  their  authority  :  for  the  only  point  they 
gained  at  that  time,  was,  that  the  Church  of  Ravenna  fhould  acknow- 
ledge itfelf  fubjecl:  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  that  at  Rome  [/].    But  after 

[  i  ]  Rome  never  recovered  the  fatal  blow  it  received  from  Conftantine's  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  Empire.  Glory  and  the  love  of  their  country  no  longer  animated  the 
breath  of  Romans  :  their  ciage  io^t  its  vigour  :  the  Arts  funk  into  decay  ;  and  nothing 
was  heard  in  the  place,  which  I\ad  Dccn  tj  e  lefider.-e  of  the  Scipios  and  Csefars,  but 
difputes  and  endlefs  conteniions  "etwixt  the  Bifliops  and  fecular  Judges.  After  Jufti- 
nian's  time  it  was  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  who  no  longer  re- 
garded it  as  the  capital  of  It. :    ■   but  living  at  Ravenna  from  thence  fent  his  orders  to 

the. 
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the  Lombards  had  invaded  Italy  and  divided  it  into  feveral  diftridls,  the 
Pope  took  that  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  power :  for  as  he  was  the 
chief  perfon  and  in  a  manner  the  Head  of  Rome,  both  the  Emperor  of 
Conftantinople  and  the  Lombards  fhewed  him  great  refpect     So  that 
the  Romans,  by  the  Interefl:  of  the  Pope,  began  to  confederate  them- 
felves  with  Longinus  and  the  Lombards,  not  as  fubjects,  but  as  friends 
and  equals  >  and  the  Popes  entering  into  an  alliance  fometimes  with  the 
Lombards,  and  fometimes  with  the  Greeks,  daily  became  more  and  more 
refpectable  and  of  greater  importance.     But  the  Eaftern  Empire  foon 
after  fell  to  decay  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  whofe  time  the  Sclavi, 
a  people  before  mentioned,  invaded  Illyria  againj  and  having  made  them- 
felves matters  of  that  Country,  called  it  Sclavonia  after  their  own  name : 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  likewife  attacked,  firfr.  by  the  Per- 
fians,  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  out  of  Arabia,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mahomet,  and  laft  of  all  by  the  Turks,  who  difmembered  it  of  Syria, 
Africa  and  Egypt.  Upon  which  the  Popes  feeing  the  Emperors  no  longer 
able  to  protect  them  upon  occaf:on,  and  the  power  of  the  Lombards  ftill 
increafing,  thought  it  high  time  to  look  out  for  new  friends  and  confe- 
derates, and  for  that  purpofe  applied  to  the  Kings  of  France.     So  that 
all  the  wars,  which  foreigners  afterwards  made  upon  Italy,  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Popes,  and  moft  of  the  feveral  inundations  of  Barbarians 
that  poured  themfelves  into  it,  in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  by  their 
incitement  and  infiigation ;  which  practices  being  continued  even  to  this 
time,  have  fo  long  kept,  and  ftill  keep,  Italy  weak  and  divided.  However, 
in  relating  the  events  that  happened  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our  own, 
I  fhall  enlarge  no  further  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  but  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Pontifs  and  other  Princes  that 
governed  Italy  till  the  invaiion  of  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France  :  and 
mew  not  only  how  the  Popes  became  formidable  and  revered,  at  firfl  by 
their  Ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  then  by  joining  temporal  arms  to  thofe  fpi- 
ritual  weapons,  and  laftly  by  adding  [k  ]  Indulgences  to  them ;  but  like- 

the  Romans.  The  Bifhop  indeed  daily  augmented  his  authority  in  thefe  times  of  Bar- 
barifm  :  the  power  of  the  Church  increafed,  and  the  Prefect  of  Rome  was  not  able  to 
oppofe  the  pretenfions  of  a  perfon  that  were  conftantly  fupported  by  the  fandlity  of  his 
profefllon.  In  vain  did  the  Church  of  Ravenna  difpute  a  thoufand  privileges  with  that 
of  Rome  :  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft  as  their  common 
Mother  :  they  confulted  her,  they  petitioned  her  to  fend  them  Paftors,  and  whilft  the 
City  was  in  fubjecHon  the  Bifhop  ruled  abroad. 

In  this  eighth  Century,  the  Popes  firft  conceived  the  defign  of  making  themfelves  mafters 
of  Rome,  and  faw  that  what  would  have  been  deemed  a  revolt  and  an  ineffectual  fedition 
at  another  time,  might  now  be  a  Revolution  excufable  by  its  neceffity,  and  illuftrious  by 
its  fuccefs.     See  Voltaire's  general  hijhry  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  33,  34. 

[  k  ]  A  perpetual  tax  upon  credulity  and  fuperftition  ;  and  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
riches  to  the  Romiih  Church.     The  word  Indulgence,  amongft  them,  fignifies  a  remiflion 

wife 
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wife  how  by  making  an  ill  ufe  of  that  terror  and  reverence,  with  which 
they  had  infpired  mankind,  they  have  entirely  loft  the  one,  and  lie  at 
the  difcretion  and  courtefy  of  the  world  for  the  other. 

But  to  refume  the  method  we  at  firft  propofed.  Gregory  the  third 
being  advanced  to  the  Papacy,  and  Aiftolphus  or  Aftolpbus  made  King 
over  the  Lombards,  the  latter,  contrary  to  exprefs  agreement,  fiezed 
upon  Ravenna  and  made  war  upon  the  Pope.  Upon  which,  Gregory 
feeing  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  fo  debilitated  by  the  above  men- 
tioned loffes,  defpaired  of  any  affiftance  from  that  quarter  :  and  not  daring 
to  confide  in  the  Lombards,  who  had  already  deceived  him  more  than 
once,  he  had  recourfe  to  Pepin,  who,  from  being  Lord  of  Auftria  and 
Brabant,  was  become  King  of  France,  not  fo  much  by  his  own  valour, 
as  by  that  of  his  grandfather  Pepin,  and  his  father  Charles  Martel. 
For  Charles,  being  Regent  of  France,  gave  the  Saracens  that  memorable 
overthrow  near  Tours  upon  the  Loire,  wherein  above  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  them  were  killed  [  /  ]  :  upon  which  his  fon  Pepin  in  confider- 

of  punifhment  due  to  Sin,  granted  by  the  Church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  Sinner 
from  Purgatory.  They  found  their  notion  of  Indulgences  upon  the  infinite  treaftire  of 
the  merits  of  Jefus  Chirft,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  Saints  ;  which  they  fuppofe  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  diftribute  by  virtue  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  Jubi.ec 
grants  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  manner  of  crimes.  Their  Cafuifts  fay  that  a  plenary 
indulgence  does  not  always  prove  effectual,  for  want  of  complying  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  was  granted. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  with  the  Popes  to  grant  Indulgences  for  the  extirpation 
of  Hereticks.  Thus,  Clement  XII.  m  one  of  his  Bulls  fays,  "  That  we  may  ilir  up 
and  encourage  the  Faithful  to  exterminate  this  ungracious  Crew  of  forlorn  wretches  (the 
Cevennois,  then  in  arms  againft  Lewis  XIV.)  we  freely  grant  and  indulge  the  full  re- 
mifllon  of  Sins,  whatever  they  may  be,  (relying  upon  that  power  of  binding  and  loofmg, 
which  our  Lord  conferred  on  his  chief  Apoftle)  to  thofe  that  {hall  lift  themfelves  in  this 
Sacred  Militia,  if  they  fall  in  battle." 

It  likewife  fignifies  a  Difpenfation,  or  Faculty,  to  do  fomething  that  is  othervvife  pro- 
kibited  j  as,  to  marry  a  Relation  in  fuch  a  degree  ;  to  hold  two  Benefices,  &c.  They 
prove  their  right  of  granting  Difpenfations  thus  :  It  is  certain  the  Church  has  a  power 
of  making  Laws;  a  power,  which  the  Apoftles  themfelves  exercifed,  and  which  their 
Succeffors  have  continued  toexercife  after  them.  Whoever  can  make,  can  annul,  and 
much  more  difpenfe  with  a  Law  in  certain  cafes.  The  Church  therefore  may  difpenfe 
with  the  Laws  which  itfelf  has  made,  as  we  fee  it  actually  has  done  in  all  ages. 

£htam  propofitionem  negas  ? 

The  Reader  may  fee  the  matter  of  Indulgences  more  fully  handled  in  the  beginning 
•f  Paolo  Sarpi's  admirable  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Voltaire's  general  hiftoiy 
of  Europe,  VoL  II.  pt.  iv.  p.  50,  51.  &  alibi  paffim. 

There  was  a  large  bale  of  this  fort  of  tromperie  found  in  a  Ship  that  was  bound  to 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  taken  by  one  of  our  Privateers,  during  the  late  war  with 
Spain  ;  which  was  purchafed  for  a  trifle  by  a  Jew,  and  fold  by  him  again,  as  he  faid,  at 
an  immenfe  profit,  to  feme  retail  Priefts  upon  the  coafts  of  New  Spain. 

[/]  According  to  Anaftafius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  feveral  other  hiftorians,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  feventy,  or  three  hundred  and  feventy  five  thoufand  Snracens  killed, 
and  but  fifteen  hundred  of  the  French.     But  in  this  they  have  followed  an  exaggerated 

Vol.  I.  D  atio* 
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afion  of  the  father's  bravery  and  his  own  great  reputation,  was  afterwards 
made  fovereign  of  the  Kingdom.  To  him,  as  we  have  faid,  the  Pope 
applied  for  luccour  againft  the  Lombards,  which  he  readily  promifed, 
but  fent  him  word  at  the  lame  time,  "  he  was  very  defirous  of  firft 
feeing  his  Holinefs  in  France,  that  he  might  pay  his  duty  to  him  in 
Perlbn."  Upon  this  invitation  Gregory  fet  out  for  France,  and  paffed 
through  the  quarters  of  the  Lombards  without  the  leaft  impediment  or 
moleftation,  though  he  was  then  at  war  with  them :  fo  great  was  their 
reverence  and  veneration  for  Religion  at  that  time. 

At  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  that 
Prince,  and  after  fome  time  fent  back  with  an  army  into  Italy,  which  laid 
liege  to  Pavia,  and  reduced  the  Lombards  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  Aiftolphus 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  terms  that  were  granted  him  by  the  French, 
at  the  interceflion  of  the  Pope,  who  faid,  "  he  did  not  delire  the  death 
of  his  Enemy,  but  rather  that  he  fhould  be  converted  and  live."  In  this 
agreement,  Aiftolphus  promifed  to  reftore  all  the  towns  he  had  taken 
from  the  Church.  But  as  foon  as  Pepin's  army  was  returned  into  France, 
he  refufed  to  perform  his  engagement,  which  forced  the  Pope  to  make 
a  fecond  application  to  Pepin,  who  fent  another  army  into  Italy,  overcame 
the  Lombards,  took  Ravenna,  and  gave  it  to  the  Pope  with  all  the 
other  territories  under  that  Exarchate,  and  the  country  of  Urbino  and 
la  Marca  befides ;  though  much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  Grecian 
Emperor.  Whilft  thefe  things  were  carrying  into  execution,  Aiftolphus 
died,  and  Defiderius,  a  Lombard,  who  was  then  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
taking  up  arms  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  of  the  Kingdom  to  himfelf,  fol- 
licited  the  affiftance  of  the  Pope  for  that  purpole,  promifing  him  his 
friendfhipin  return  for  the  future  ;  which  the  Pope  granted,  and  he  was 
not  oppoled  by  any  other  competitor.  And  indeed  Defiderius  for  a  while 
obferved  his  proniife  with  the  utmoft  punctuality,  and  fairly  refigned 
thofe  territories  to  the  Pope  which  had  been  ceded,  to  him  by  the  agree- 
ment made  with  Pepin  :  nor  were  there  any  more  Exarchs  fent  from 
Conftantinople  to  Ravenna,  which  was  afterwards  governed  according 

account  which  was  fent  to  the  Pope  after  the  battle,  by  Eudo  Duke  of  AqUitain,  one. 
of  the  French  generals.  But  Father  Labbe,  Mezerai,  Cordemoi,  and  the  beft  hifto- 
rians,  who  fix  the  date  of  this  battle  in  the  year  732,  fay  plainly,  that  the  Saracen  army 
(which  poured  itfelf  out  of  Spain  into  France  at  .that  time  under  the  command  of  Abde- 
rama  governor  of  Spain  for  Ifcham,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens)  confifted  but  of  fouricore, 
or,  at  the  moft,  a  hundred  thoufand  men  :  that  they  fought  till  night  without  giving  way, 
and  were  not  purfued  the  next  day,  when  news  was  brought  that  they  had  marched 
away  all  nieht.  Now  it  is  impoflible  that  fuch  a  prodigious  (laughter  fhould  have  been 
made  in  an^army  that  flood  its  ground,  or  fo  many  hundered  thoufand  men  be  put  to 
the  fword,  except  they  fled  and  were  purfued,  and  had  no  quarter  given  them.  The 
former  account  therefore  inuft  be  looked  upon  as  romantic. 

to 
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to  the  will  and  arbitrement  of  the  Pope  alone.  Not  long,  after,  Pepin 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Con  Charles,  who,  from  the  greatnefs  of 
his  achievements,  was  called  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Gnat. 

About  the  fame  time  Theodore  the  firft  was  advanced  to  the  Pnpal 
Chair,  and  quarrelling  with  Defiderius  was  befieged  by  him  in  Rome; 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  for  help  to  Charles,  who,  paffing  the  Alps, 
fhut  up  Defiderius  and  his  Son  in  Pavia,  took  them  prifoners  at  laft,  fent 
them  to  France,  and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  the  Pope  at  Rome,  where  he 
declared  and  adjudged,  that  his  Holinefs,  being  God's  Vicar,  ivas  notfitbject 
to  any  human  jurijdiclion  :  in  return  for  which  favour,  the  Pope  and  the 
People  of  Rome  unanimoufly  made  him  Emperor  [m].  So  that  Rome 
began  to  have  an  Emperor  of  the  Weft  again  ;  and  though  the  Popes 
ufed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Emperors  before  that  time,  the  Emperor 
now,  on  the  contrary,  was  obliged  to  be  beholden  to  the  Pope  for  his 
Election  :  by  which  the  Empire  began  to  lofe  its  power  and  dignity,  and 
the  Church  to  advance  itfelf  and  extend  its  authority  daily  more  and 
more  over  temporal  Princes.  The  Lombards  had  been  in  Italy  two 
hundred  and  twenty  two  years,  and  now  retained  nothing  of  the  Bar- 
barians, except  their  Name  :  fo  that  Charlemagne,  being  deiirous  to  new 
model  Italy  in  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  third,  was  content  that  they 
fhould  not  only  ftill  inhabit,  but  alfo  give  name  to  that  part  of  it  where 
they  had  been  bred,  and  call  it  Lombardy.  And  that  the  Roman  Name 
might  ftill  be  refpecfed  by  them,  he  ordained  that  all  that  part  of  Italy 

[  m  ]  Machiavel  feems  to  have  made  a  miflake  here  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  in 
whofe  Pontificate  this  event  happened,  which  was  Zachary,  and  not  Theodore  the 
firft. Voltaire  fets  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light  in  his  general  hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  I. 
p.  35.  "  Pope  Gregory  III.  fays  he,  was  the  firft  who  conceived  the  defign  of 
making  ufe  of  the  arms  of  France  to  wreft  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Emperors  and 
the  Lombards.  His  fucceffor  Zachary  acknowledged  Pepin,  the  ufurper  of  the  Crown 
of  France,  as  lawful  Sovereign.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Pepin,  who  was  then  only 
Prime  Minifter,  fent  firft  to  afk  the  Pope,  which  was  the  worthier  of  the  two  to  fit 
upon  the  throne,  he  who  took  no  care  at  all  of  the  Kingdom,  or  he  who  governed  it 
with  wifdom,  and  upheld  it  by  his  valour ;  and  that  the  Pope,  who  ftood  in  need  of 
Pepin's  affiftance,  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  has  never  been  proved  indeed 
that  this  farce  was  really  acted :  but  it  is  certain  that  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  next  fucceflor 
but  one  to  Zachary,  called  Pepin  to  his  fuccour ;  that  he  forged  a  letter  from  St.  Peter, 
addrefled  from  Heaven  to  Pepin  and  his  fon  ;  that  he  came  into  France  and  gave  the 
royal  Unction  to  Pepin,  the  firft  anointed  King  in  Europe,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis. 
He  likewiie  forbad  the  French,  on  pain  of  Excommunication,  ever  to  chufe  a  King  of  any 
other  family.  Whilft  this  Bifhop,  expelled  from  Italy  and  forced  to  become  a  fupplicant 
in  a  foreign  country,  had  the  courage  to  give  law  to  Nations,  his  Policy  prompted  him 
to  aflume  an  authority  which  fecured  Pepin  :  and  that  Prince,  in  order  to  enjoy  what 
was  not  his  right  without  difturbance  or  moleftation,  fufFered  the  Pope  to  ufurp  prero- 
gatives that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

This  Bifhop  was  the  firft  Chriitian  Piieft  that  became  a  temporal  Lord,  and  that  was 
placed  in  the  rank  of  Princes. 

D  2  which 
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which  lay  neareft  them  and  was  under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
fhould  thenceforth  be  called  Romagna.  He  likewife  made  his  fon  Pepin 
King  of  Italy,  and  extended  his  Jurifdiction  as  far  as  Benevento :  whilft 
all  the  reft  of  it  was  fuffered  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  compofiticn. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  Pafcal  the  firft.  was  elected  Pope ;  and  the 
Parochial  Clergy  of  Rome,  on  account  of  their  being  neareft  the  perfon 
of  the  Pope  and  ready  at  hand  upon  every  Election,  began  to  call  them- 
felves  [n]  Cardinals,  (in  order  to  add  fome  Dignity  to  their  power  by  a 
fplendid  title)  and  affumed  fo  much  authority,  efpecially  after  they  had 
excluded  the  fuffrages  of  the  Laity,  that  it  hardly  ever  happened  that 
a  Pope  was  elected  who  was  not  one  of  their  Body.  So  that  when 
Pafcal  died,  Eugenius,  (the  fecond  Pontif  of  that  name)  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Sabina,  was  chofen  by  them  to  fucceed  him  :  and  Italy  being  thus 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  fome  meafure  changed  its  face 
and  conftitution,  by  the  Popes  having  taken  upon  themfelves  greater  au- 
thority in  temporal  affairs,  and  the  French  introducing  the  Titles  of 
Count  and  Marquis,  as  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  had  done  that 
of  Duke  before.  After  fome  others,  [  o  ]  Ofporco,  a  Roman,  fueceeded 
to  the  Papacy,  who  being  afhamed  of  fo  ugly  a  name,  affumed  that  of 
Sergius  j  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Popes  changing  their 
names,  as  they  now  always  do  at  their  Election. 

In  the  mean  time  Charlemagne  died,  and  was  fueceeded  by  his  fon 
Lewis :  but  after  his  death,  there  arofe  fuch  difcord  amongft  his  Sons, 
that,  in  the  days  of  his  Grandchildren,  the  Empire  was  wrefted  out  of 
the  Hands  of  the  French,  and  the  feat  of  it  eftablifhed  in  Germany  by 
Ainolphus,  the  firft  Emperor  of  that  nation.  And  indeed  the  pofterity 
of  Charlemagne  not  only  loft:  the  Empire,  but  their  Sovereignty  in  Italy 
likewife,  by  their  diffenlions  :  for  the  Lombards  gathering  frefh  ftrength, 
commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  Pope  and  the  Romans,  who,  not  know- 
ing whither  to  have  recourfe  for  protection,  were  forced  to  make  Beren- 
ganus,  then  Duke  of  Friull,  King  of  Italy.  This  encouraged  the  Huns, 
who  at  that  time  were  fettled  in  Pannonia,  to  invade  Italy  once  more  : 
but  they  were  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  Berengarius,  and  driven 
back  again  into  Pannonia,  or  rather  Hungary,  which  was  the  name 
they  had  given  to  that  province.  At  that  time  Romanus  was  Emperor  of 
Greece,  who,  having  been  Admiral  of  Conftantinc's  fleet,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Empire  :  and  becaufe  Puglia  and  Calabria  (which,  as  we  faid 

[  n  ]  See  the  original  of  Cardinals,  and   the  meaning  of  that  word,  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V,  Number  V,  which  is  too  long  to  be  inferted  as  a 
Note. 
[0]  Bccca  dl  Porc.t  ;  OsPorci;   Suite's  Face* 

before, 
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before,  were  ftill  left  fubjcct  to  the  Empire)  had  revolted,  during  thefe 
innovations,  he  was  fo  enraged  at  their  rebellion,  that  he  fuffered  the 
Saracens  to  invade  thofe  Provinces  ;   who  having  fubdued  them,  endea- 
voured likewife  to  make  *:hemfelves  mafters  of  Rome.    But  the  Romans 
(as  Berengarius  was  fufficiently  employed   in  defending  himielf  againft 
the  Huns)  made  Alberic,  Duke  of  Tufcany,  their  General :  by  whole 
valour  their  city  was  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  Saracens,  who  bein^- 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  retired  from  thence  and  built  a  fortrels  upon  [/>] 
Mount  Gargano,   by  which  they  commanded  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and 
infefted  all  that  part  of  Italy.     In  this  miferable  manner  was  Italy  har- 
raffed  at  that  time,  by  the  Huns  on  that  fide  next  the  Alps,  and  the 
Saracens  on  the  other  towards  Naples  :  which  troubles  continued  feveral 
years  under  three  of  the  Berengarii,  who   fucceffively  reigned   over  it. 
During  which  Ipace  the  Pope  and  the  Church  were  likewife  continually 
molefted  and  disturbed,  being  deprived  of  all  fuccour  and  protection  by 
the   difienfions  which   reigned  amongft  the  Weftern.  Princes,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Eaftern.     The  city  ot  Genoa  and  all  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritories were  alfo  over-run  and  Iaid.wafte  by  the  Saracens :  which  de- 
population gave  birth  to  the  greatnefs  of  Pifa,  by  the  1  efort  of  multitudes 
thither  that  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country.     Such  was  the 
condition  of  Italy  in  the  year  931. 

But  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  fon  of  Henry  and' Matilda,  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  Imperial  crown,,  and  being  a  man  of  great  reputation  and 
prudence,    Agapetus  the  Pope  implo.^d  his   afiiftance  to  deliver  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Berengarii.     At  that  time  the  feveral 
States  of  Italy  were  governed  in  this  manner-    Lombardy  was  under 
the  juriidicfion  of  Berengarius  the  Third. and  Albert  his  fon.     Tufcany 
and  Romania,  under  the  dominion  of  a  governor  deputed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Weft.     Some  parts  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  were,  fubject  to 
the   Grecian  Emperor,    and  others  to  the  Saracens*     At.  Rome  two 
Confuls  were  elected  every  year  out  of  the  Nobility,  who  governed  it, 
according  to  ancient  cuftom :  to  whom  a  Prefect  was  joined  to  adminifter 
juftice  «o  the  people.     They  had  likewife  a  Council  of  Twelve  there, 
which  annually  appointed  Governors  over  all  the  towns  in  their  juris- 
diction.    The  Pope  had  more  or  lefs  authority  in  that  city  and  the  reft 
of  Italy,  according  as  he  had  more  or  lefs  intereft  with  the  Emperors, 
or  other  Princes   that  had  the  greateft  power  there.     Otho  therefore 
marched  into  Italy  and  drove  the  Berengarii  out  of  a  Kingdom  which 
they  had  pofTefTed  fifty-five  years ;  and  re-eftablifhed  the  Pope  in  his 
fanner  dignity.     This  Prince  had  a  fon  and  a  grandfon  both  of  his  own 

[p]  Now  called  Moute  St.  Angelc 

name,- 
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name,  who  in  their  turns  lucceeded  to  the  Empire  :  and  in  the  time  of 
Otho  the  Third,  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifth  was  driven  out  of  the  City  by  the 
Romans.  Upon  which,  Otho  returned  into  Italy  to  reinftate  him  in  his 
Chair:  and  the  Pope,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Romans,  took  the  power 
of  creating  Emperors  from  them,  and  vefted  it  in  fix  Princes  of  Germany, 
three  of  whom  were  the  Bifhops  of  Munfter,  Treves,  and  Cologne ; 
the  other  three  were  temporal  Princes,  namely,  the  Duke  of  Branden- 
bouro-,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  who 
were  afterwards  ftyled  Eleflors,  and  their  States  Electorates.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1002. 

After  the  death  of  Otho  the  third,  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
cholen  Emperor  by  thele  Electors,  but  not  crowned  till  twelve  years 
after,  by  Stephen  the  Eighth.  Henry  and  Simeonda  his  wife  were 
eminent  for  their  piety,  as  appears  from  the  many  Churches  that  were 
built  and  endowed  by  them ;  amongft  which  is  that  of  St.  Miniato, 
near  Florence.  Henry  died  in  the  year  1024,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Conrade  of  Suabia  ;  and  Conrade  by  Henry  the  Second,  who  came  to 
Rome,  and  finding  a  fchifm  in  the  Church,  as  there  were  then  three 
different  Popes  fet  up  at  the  fame  time,  he  depofed  them  all,  and  caufed 
Clement  the  Second  to  be  elected,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  crowned 
Emperor. 

Italy  was  then  governed  partly  by  Republics,  partly  by  Princes,  and 

partly  by  the  Minifters  of  the  Emperors,  one  of  whom  had  the  title  of 

Chancellor,  and  prefided  over  all  the  reft.     The  moft  confiderable  and 

powerful   of  all  the  princes  was  Godfrey,    hufband   to   the   Countefs 

Matilda,  who  was  daughter  of   Beatrice,  lifter   to  Henry   the  Second. 

She  and  her  Hufband  were   in  poffeffion   of  Lucca,  Reggio,  Mantua, 

and  all  that  territory  which  is  now  called  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church. 

The  Popes  at  that  time  were  not  a  little  embarraffed  and  diftreffed  by 

the  ambition   of  the  Romans ;  for  though  they  had  made  ufe  of  the 

Papal  authority  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  Emperors ;  yet,  as  foon  as  the 

Popes  had  taken  upon  them  the  government  of  the  City,  and  made 

fuch  a  reform  in  it  as  they  thought  proper,  the  citizens  on  a  fudden 

became  their  enemies,  and  did  them  more  and  greater  injuries  than  any 

Prince  in  Chriftendom :  and  at  a  time  when  the  Pontirs  made  all  the 

Weftern  part  of  the  world  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  their   Cenfures, 

that  people  alone  had  the  hardinefs  to  rebel :  fo  that  each  party  at  laft 

refolved  to  leave  no  endeavours  untried  to  pull  down  the  reputation  and 

authority  of  the  other.     Accordingly,  when  Nicholas  the  Second  was 

promoted  to  the  Papacy,  as  Gregory  V.   had  taken   from  the  Romans 

the  privilege  of  chufing  their  emperors  ;  fo  He  deprived  them  of  their 

right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  Popes  by  their  approbation,  and 

4  confined 
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confined  it  to  the  Cardinals  only.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  this,  bat 
having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Princes  who  then  governed  Puglia 
and  Calabria,  for  reafons  which  (hall  be  prefently  explained,  he  obliged 
all  the  imgiftrates  that  were  lent  by  the  people  of  Rome  into  places 
under  their  jurifdi&ion,  at  the  fame  time  to  acknowledge  their  authority 
from  the  Pope,  and  fome  he  deprived  of  their  offices.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas,  there  was  another  fchifm  in  the  Church  j  for  the  Clergy 
of  Lombardy  would  not  pay  obedience  to  Alexander  the  Second,  (who 
had  been  chofen  Pope  at  Rome)  but  fet  up  Cadolus,  or  Parma,  as 
Antipope.  Upon  which,  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  Popes  lb  powerful,  commanded  Alexander  to  refign  the  Papacy, 
and  the  Cardinals  to  repair  into  Germany,  to  make  a  frefh  election :  for 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  Prince  that  was  made  fen- 
Cble  of  the  weight  of  fpiritual  weapons.  For  the  Pope  caufing  a  new 
council  to  aflemble  at  Rome,  deprived  him  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
empire  [q]  :  and  fome  of  the  Italian  States  efpoullng  the  Pope's  party, 

[  q  ]  There  refided  at  that  time  in   Rome,  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  Cluny,  lately 
created  Cardinal  ;  a  man  of  a  reftlefs,  fiery,  enterprizlng  difpolition,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  furious  zeal    for  the  pretenfions  of  the  Church,  which  he  fometimes   made 
fubfervient  to  his  own   private  interefts.     Hildebrand  was  the  name  of  this  daring  man, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Gregory  VII.     He  was  born  at  Soana  in  Tufcany  of  obfeure 
parentage,  brought  up  at   Rome,  admitted   a  Monk  of  Clunv,  deputed   afterwards  to 
negotiate  the  affairs  of  his  Order  at  Rome,  and  then  employed  by  the  Popes  in  all  poli- 
tical concerns  that  required  refolution  and  addrefs.      He  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
Church  under  Alexander  II.   which  led  him  to  confider  the  troubles   in  Germany  as  a 
favourable  conjuncture  for  {Inking  a  bold  flroke  there.     In  faet,  he  engaged  Alexander 
to  excommunicate  his  fovereign  Henry  IV.  under  a  pretence  of  its  being  reported  that 
Henrv  (old  Benefices  in  private,  and  led  afcandalous  life  in  the  company  of  lewd  women. 
Upon  the  demife  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  procured  himfelf  to  be  elected  and  installed 
by  the  people  ot  Rome,    without  waiting   for  the  Emperor's    permiffion  :  but  he   foon 
obtained  that,  by  promifing  fealty  and  allegiance.     Henry  admitted  of  his  excufes,  and 
his  Chancellor  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  confirm  the  election.      But  he  was  fcarcely 
fettled  en  the  Papal  throne,   when  he  pronounced  Excommunication   againft  all  thole 
that  accepted  benefices  from  the  hands  of  Laymen,  and  againft  every  Lavman  that  con- 
ferred them.      His  defign   was    to  deprive  all  fecular  Patrons  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  Church-liv'ngs  ;  which  indeed  was  fetting  the  Church  at  open  variance  with 
the  Sovereigns  of  all  Chriftian  nations.      Henry,  amazed  at  this  prefumption,   called  a 
council   at  Worms,  by  the   advice  of  the  States,  in  which  he  depofed  Gregory  as    a 
Simoniac  and  public  difturber  of  the  Peace  of  the  Church  and  Empire  :   fend    ifterv    rds 
fent  an  envoy  to  read  this  decree  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope,  and   command   him  to 
refign   .  nd    ceafe  to   profane  the  Holy  Chair,  of  which   the  Emperor  was   Guardian. 
Upon  this,  the  Pope  declared  in  a  Council  of  1 10  Italian  Bifhop?,  "  That  by  the  Au- 
thority of  God  and  St.  Peter,  he  depofed  Henrv  from  the  Imperial  throne,  and   ab- 
folved  all  his  fubjects  from  their  obedience."     The  Emperor  protefted  agamfl  this  Ex- 
communication,   and  the  Pope's  ufurpation  over  his  crown  ;  alleging  the   example   of 
Charlemasn,  and  others,  who  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  Popes,  which  feveral  of 
them,  and  particularly  Gregory  himfelf,  had  acknowledged  to  be  the  Emperor's  right.  But 

and 
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and  fome  the  Emperor's,  gave  birth  to  the  two  famous  factions  of  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelines,  and  to  thoie  inteftine  difcords  which  tore  their  country 
to  pieces,  after  it  was  at  laft  delivered  from  the  fcourge  of  Barbarians 
and  foreign  inundations. 

Henry  being  thus  excommunicated  was  forced  by  his  own  fubjects 
to  go  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1080,  where  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Pope,  by  afking  pardon  upon  his  bare  knees.  Not  long  after,  however, 
there  happened  another  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the  Pope,  and  Henry 
was  again  excommunicated  :  at  which  he  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he 
fent  his  fon,  whole  name  alfo  was  Henry,  with  an  army  to  Rome;  where, 
with  the  afliitance  of  the  Romans  who  hated  the  Pope,  he  befieged 
him  in  his  cattle :  but  receiving  intelligence  that  Robert  Guifcard  was 
marching  out  of  Puglia  to  the  Pontif 's  relief,  he  did  not  wait  for  his 
arrival,  but  returned  into  Germany.  The  Romans,  however,  perfifted 
in  their  contumacy  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Rome  was  once  more  facked 

the  German  Prelates  and  Princes,  who  had  engaged  Henry  in  their  caufe,  now  defert- 
.ing  him,  and  threatening  to  dethrone  him,  he  was  forced  to  pafs  the  Alps  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  with  his  Emprefs,  his  Son,  and  one  Gentleman  only  to  attend  him  j 
and  being  almoft  famifhed  with  hunger,  and  ftarved  with  cold,  this  great  Emperor, 
who  had  been  celebrated  for  fo  many  victories,  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  at  the 
Pope's  feet,  after  he,  his  Emprefs,  and  his  fon,  had  waited  three  days  at  his  gate,  in 
the  habit  of  Penitents,  bare-footed,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  though  it  was  then 
the  middle  of  January,  and  without  eating  a  morfel  of  bread  :  after  which,  and  agree- 
ing to  the  Pope's  terms,  he  was  abfolved.  Upon  this,  the  Princes  of  Italy  defpifing 
him  as  a  coward,  and  the  Pope  as  a  Tyrant  and  Simoniac,  confpired  againft  them  both. 
The  Emperor,  therefore,  perceiving  how  much  he  had  abafed  himfelf,  and  difappointed 
thole  Princes,  who  hoped  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church,  through  his  afliftance,  at 
laft  called  them  together,  and  having  accufed  the  Pope,  as  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  he  demanded  their  fuccour  againft  him  ;  by  which  ftep  he  regained  their  affec- 
tions, and  afterwards  kept  the  Pope  in  a  manner  blocked  up  at  home.  The  German 
rebels  in  the  mean  time,  chofe  Rodolphus,  Duke  of  Suabia,  Emperor,  and  crowned 
him  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1077;  upon  which,  Henry  returned  into  Germany,  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Rodolphus,  which  fo  terrified  the  Pope,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  an  accommodation  betwixt  them.  But  the  Rebels  complaining,  that  he  aban- 
doned them  in  a  caufe,  wherein  he  himfelf  had  firft  engaged  them,  he  excommunicated 
Henry  a  fecond  time,  confirmed  the  election  of  Rodolphus,  and  fent  him  a  crown,  with 
this  infeription  upon  it : 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 
Which  wretched  pun  ferves  to  fhew  the  ufte  of  thofe  times,  and  the  intolerable  pride 
of  the  Roman  Pontif. 

After  this,  Henry  having  at  laft  totally  fubdued  his  competitor,  called  a  council  at 
Tyrol,  in  which  he  depofed  the  Pope,  and  pamng  the  Alps,  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  and 
befieged  him  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  whence,  however,  he  was  delivered  by 
the  Duke  of  Apulia,  and  died  foon  after,  leaving  behind  him,  a  memory  dear  and 
facred  to  the  Roman  Clergy,  who  inherited  his  pride ;  but  deteftable  to  the  Emperors, 
and  every  good  Citizen,  who  confiders  the  effects  of  his  infatiable  ambition.  See 
Voltaire's  gen.  hi/!.  Vol.  I.  from  p.  194.  to  p.  2*9.  And  Hijloire  d 'Allemagne,  par  Monfuur 
4e  Prod,. 
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by  Guifcard,  and  reduced  to  that  ruinous  condition  from  which  it  had 
but  lately  emerged  by  the  care  and  pains  of  fo  many  Pontifs.  And  as 
a  fon  of  this  Robert  firft  founded  and  modelled  the  Kingdom  cf  Naples, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  his 
extraction  and  achievements. 

Upon  the  difcords  that  arofe  amongft  the  pofterity  of  Charlemagne, 
which  we    have  already  llightly   mentioned,    the  Normans,    another 
northern  people,  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  France,  and  got  pof- 
feffion  of  that  part  of  it,  which  from  them  is  £1111  called  Normandy  [r]. 
One  divilion  of  this  people  forced  its  way  into  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  fo  cruelly  harrafied  and  over-run  by  the  Berengarii,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Huns  ;  and  getting  foot-hold  in  Romagna,  during  thofe  troubles 
in  that  Province,  they  bravely  maintained  their  ground  there.  Tancfed, 
one   of  the  Norman  chiefs,  had   feveral  fons;  amongft  whom,   were 
William,  called  Ferabar,  or  Fier-a-bras,  and  Robert,  furnamed  Guifcard. 
After  the  difturbances  in   Italy  were  in  fome   meafure  compofed,   and 
tranquillity  reftored,  William  became  their  prince.    But  the  Saracens  be- 
ing in  poifefrion  of  Sicily,  daily  infefted  the  coafts  of  Italy,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  William  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  and  with  Milorcus,  a  Greek,  (who  was 
deputed  Governor  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the  Grecian  Emperor)  in 
order  to  invade  Sicily:  and  it  was  agreed,  that  both  the  booty  and  ifland 
itfelf  mould  be  equally  divided  amongft  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  make 
a  conqueft  of  it.     The  enterprife  was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  for  they 
drove  the  Saracens  out  of  the  country,  and  took  pofiefiion  of  it  them- 
felves.     But  Milorcus  having  caufed  more  forces  to  be  privately  trans- 
ported out  of  Greece,  feized  upon  the  Ifland  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  only  divided  the  fpoil  with  the  reft  :  at  which,  William  was 
not  a  little  difgufted,  but  thinking  it  proper  to  diffemble  his  refentment 
till  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  he  departed  out  of  Sicily  with  the 
Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno.     But  as  foon  as  they  left  him  to  return 
to  their  refpedtive  homes,  inftead  of  going  back  again  into  Romagna, 
he  made  a  hidden  march  with  his  army  into  Puglia,  furprized  Melfi, 
and  foon  reduced  almoft  all  Puglia  and  Calabria,  in  fpight  of  the  Em- 
peror's forces ;  which  Provinces  were  governed  by  his  brother  Robert, 
till  the  time  of  Nicholas  the  Second.     And  as  he  afterwards  had  many 
difputes  with  his  Nephews  about  the  inheritance  of  thofe  States,  he  in- 
treated  the  Pope  to  ule  his  authority  to  compole  them  ;  which  his  Holi- 
nefs  readily  complied  with,    as  he  was  very  delirous  to  make  Robert 
his  friend  by  any  means,  that  fo  he  might  fupport  him  againft  the  power 

[>•]  Before  that  time  called  Neuflria. 

-    Vol.  I.  E  <rf 
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of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  petulance  of  the  Romans :  and  it 
afterwards  happened,  as  we  have  juft  related,  that  upon  the  follicitation 
of  Gregory  VII.  he  drove  Henry  away  from  Rome,  and  chaftifed  the 
infolence  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  Sons,  Roger  and  William,  who  not 
only  annexed  the  city  of  Naples,  and  all  the  Country  betwixt  it  and 
Rome,  to  their  inheritance,  but  alfo  fubdued  Sicily,  of  which  Roger 
was  made  Lord.  But  William  going  fome  time  afterwards  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  marry  the  Emperor's  daughter,  Roger  took  the  opportunity 
of  invading  his  brother's  dominions,  which  he  ibon  made  himfelf  mafter 
of\;  and  being  elated  with  fo  great  an  acquifition,  caufed  himfelf  at  firft 
tot  3e  called  King  of  Italy,  but  afterwards  was  contented  with  the  title 
of  King  of  Pitglia  and  Sicily ;  being  the  firft  that  gave  the  Kingdom  that 
name  and  form  of  government,  which  it  retains  to  this  day ;  though  it 
has  happened  fince,  that  not  only  the  reigning  family,  but  the  very  people 
have  been  often  changed.  For,  upon  the  failure  of  the  Norman  Line, 
the  Kingdom  was  transferred  to  the  Germans ;  from  them  to  the  French ; 
from  the  French  to  the  Arragonefe  -,  and  from  them  to  the  Flemings, 
who  [i]  frill  are  in  poffeffion  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Urban  the  Second  had  fucceeded  to  the  Pontificate : 
but  as  he  was  a  perfon  very  difagreeable  to  the  Romans,  and  did  not  think 
himfelf  fecure  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  difturbances  there,  he  remov- 
ed, with  all  his  Clergy,  into  France,  where  he  firft  laid  the  plan  of  a 
very  noble  and  generous  undertaking.  For  having  aflembled  a  great 
concourfe  of  People  at  [f\  Antwerp,  he  made  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
Harangue  againftthe  Infidels,  which  infpired  them  with  fuch  an  ardour, 
that  they  refolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Alia  againft  the  Saracens':  and 
this  expedition  was  called  a  Cmfade  (as  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  were  like- 

[s~\  The  reader  is  here  defired  to  remember,  that  this  Hiftory  was  publifhed  in  tlif 
year  1531.  Since  which  time,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  has  often  again  changed  its 
Mafters  ;  particularly  in  1707,  when  the  Spaniards,  who  then  had  it,  were  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Imperialifts  :  and  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  I  713,  Naples  was  confirmed 
to  the  Emperor,  and  Sicily  allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King.  The  > 
Spaniards  invaded  Sicily  in  1718,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  it  again,  and  then  it  was 
conferred  on  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who  held  it  till  the  year  1735,  when  the  Impe- 
riaiifts  were  driven  out  of  this  Ifland,  and  all  their  Italian  dominions  ;  and  Don  Carlos^ 
the  King  of  Spain's  eldeft  Son,  by  the  Princefs  of  Parma,  his  fecond  Wife,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (Naples  and  Sicily)  whither  he  was  convoyed 
by  a  fquadron  of  Britifh  nen  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris.  It  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  fubfequent  treaty,  and  ftill  continues  in  his  family,  though  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  likewife  claims  a  right  to  this  Kingdom. 

[r]  Machiavel  is  miftaken  in  the  name  of  the  place ;  it  was  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
where  Urban  harangued  the  people  in  the  Market-place.  JSee  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hift. 
Vol,  I.  p.  263. 
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wife  afterwards)  becaufe  all  that  embarked  in  it  bore  a  red  Crofs  upon 
their  armour  and  cloths.  The  chief  commanders  in  this  enterprize  v 
Godfrey,  Euftach,  and  Baldwin,  Counts  of  Bouiilon,  and  [u]  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  man  held  in  exceeding  great  veneration,  both  for  his  prudence 
and  fandtitv  of  life.  Many  Princes  and  Nations  contributed  to  it  with  their 
purfes,  and  numbers  of  private  Gentlemen  ferved  as  volunteers  without 
any  pay  or  ftipend  :  fuch  an  influence  had  Religion  at  that  time  over  the 
minds  of  men,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  Commanders  !  This 
enterprize  was  at  firit  very  iuccefsful;  for  all  Alia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part 
of  Egypt,  were  conquered  by  the  Chriftians  :  and  during  the  courle  of 
this  War,  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Jerujalem  was  inftituted,  which 
ilill  fubfilts,  and  being  in  poffeiiion  of  Rhodes  [#],  is  the  chief  bulwark 
againft  the  power  of  the  Turks.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars 
was  likewife  founded  in  thefe  times ;  but  their  manners  grew  fo  diffolute 
that  it  was  foon  abolilhed.  After  thefe  things,  many  events  happened, 
in  which  the  feveral  nations  and  divers  particular  men  diltinguifhed  them  - 
felves  at  different  times  and  upon  various  occalions.  The  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  States  of  Pifa,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  engaged 
in  this  expedition,  and  acquired  great  reputation,  carrying  on  the  war 
with  variety  of  fuccefs,  till  the  time  of  Saladine  the  Saracen,  whofe  valour 
and  good  fortune,  added  to  the  difcord  that  arole  amongit  the  Chriftian 
Princes,  at  lafl  robbed  them  of  the  glory  they  had  gained,  and  drove 
them  out  of  a  Country  where  they  had  fo  happily  and  honourably  main- 
tained their  footing  for  the  lpace  of  ninety  years. 

After  the  death  of  Urban,  Pafcal  the  Second  was  made  Pope,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  fucceeded  to  the  Empire ;  who,  coming  to  Rome,  and 
pretending  great  refpeel:  for  the  Pope,  found  means  to  fhut  up  both  him 
and  all  his  Clergy  in  prifon :  nor  could  he  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon 
to  let  him  at  liberty  again,  till  he  had  extorted  a  licence  from  him  to  dif- 
pofeof  all  the  Churches  in  Germany  as  he  pleafed  [_>■].  About  this  time, 

[a]  A  Pilgrim  of  Amiens,  firft  known  by  the  name  of  Couccupictre^  or,  Cucupierte* 
ibid. 

[*]  They  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  in  the  time  of  Soliman  II.  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  Ifle  of  Malta,  when  Monfieur  de  l'lfle-Adam, 
uncle  to  Anne  de  Montmorancy,  Conftable  of  Fiance,  was  their  Grand  Mailer.  And 
this  Ifland  has  been  their  chief  place  of  refidence  ever  fince. 

*  [y]  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henrv  IV.  his  fon  Henry  V.  being  defrrous  to  be 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  according  to  the  ufual  manner,  Pafcal  refufed  to 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  except  he  would  renounce  his  right  to  the  inveftitures  of 
Benefices.  But  the  voung  Prince  difdaining  fuch  a  propofal,  caufed  the  Pope  and  his 
Clergy,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  be  feized  upon,  and  kept 
them  in  prifon  two  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Pope  made  his  fubmiflion  and 
■crowned  him.  It  is  faid,  that  Pafcal,  when  tie  gave  part  of  the  Hoft  to  Henry,  which 
lie  had  confecrated  at  Mafs,  fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner  :  "  May  it  pleafe  yeur  Ma- 
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the  Countefs  Matilda  died,  and  left  all  her  poffeffions  to  'he Church  [z]. 
After  the  death  of  Pafcal  and  Henry  IV.  many  Popes  and  Emperors 
fucceeded,  till  the  Papacy  fell  to  Alexander  III.  and  the  empire  to  Fre- 
derick Barbarcfia,  a  Suabian. 

The  Popes,  in  that  interval,  had  had  many  quarrels,  both  with  the 
people  of  Rome  and  the  Emperors,  v/hich  grew  to  a  ftill  greater  height 
in  the  time  of  Barbarofla.  Frederick  was  an  excellent  Soldier,  but  of  fo 
haughty  a  difpofition,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  fubmitting 
to  the  Pope :  yet  he  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  after  that,  re- 
turned peaceably  into  Germany.  But  this  pacific  temper  did  not  continue 
long;  for  he  fpeedily  returned  into  Italy  to  reduce  fome  towns  in  Lom- 
bardy  that  refuted  to  obey  him  :  at  which  juncture  it  happened,  that  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  a  Roman  born,  was  fet  up  againft  Alexander, 
and  chofen  Pope  by  fome  of  the  Cardinals.  Upon  which,  Alexander 
complained  of  him  to  Frederick  the  Emperor,  who  then  lay  encamped 
before  Crema,  and  received  for  aniwer,  "  that  both  of  them  mud  come 

jefty,  in  confirmation  of  a  folic!  peace,  and  our  mutual  union,  I  give  you  the  Body  of 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died  upon  the  Crofs  for 
us,  as  the  Catholick  Church  believes."  But  the  Cardinals  condemning  this  concefiion 
in  the  Pope,  he  revoked  it  in  a  council.  Hoffman  fays,  that  having  taken  one  part  of 
the  Holt,  and  given  the  other  to  the  Emperor,  he  expreffed  himfelf  thus  :  Sicut  pars, 
bac  vivifici  corporis  divifa  ejf,  ita  divifus  fit  a  regno  Chrijli  dotnini  nojlri  qui  paclum  hoc 
violare  tentavcrit ;  that  isr  May  be  be  excluded  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  goes  about  t9 
violate  this  agreement.  Sigon.  lib^x.  But  the  Emperor  was  hardly  got  into  Germany, 
when  the  Pope  raifed  the  Saracens  againft  him,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  give  up  the  matter  of  Inveftitures.  This  Pope  excommunicated  the  Bifhop  of 
Florence,  for  faying  Antichrift  was  then  born..    Platina.  Baronius.  Hen.  Caniftus. 

[z]  She  was  Daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tufcany,  and  Beatrice,  the  Daugh- 
ter ot  Conrade  II.  She  waged  war  againft  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  behalf  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  who  had  gained  fuch  an.  afcendant  over  her,  that  by  his  perfuafion,  fhe 
made  an  abfolute  donation  of  her  territories  to  the  Holy  See,  referving  to  herfelf  only 
the  ufufrucl  during  life,  though  Henry  was  her  next  heir,  both  as  a  relation  and  Lord 
paramount.  She  often  led  her  armies  in  perfon  againft  that  Prince,  and  got  great  re- 
putation by  her  courage  and  conduct.  Her  enemies  accufed  her  of  being  too  familiar 
with  Pope  Gregory,  who  was  her  fpiritual  director.  He  was  fhut  up  with  her  in  the- 
fortrefs  of  Canofa,  near  Reggio,  in  the  Apennine  Mountains,  all  the  while  that  Henry  IV.. 
with  his  Emprefs  and  Son,  were  doing  penance  at  his  gate,  in  the  abject  manner  before- 
mentioned.  It  is  true,  he  was  then  iixty  years  old  ;  but  Matilda  was  a  young,  weak, 
woman.  The  devout  language  which  we  find  in  his  letters  to  the  princefs,  compared 
with  the  extravagance  of  his  ambition,  might  induce  fome  to  fufpeiSt,  that  he  made  ufe 
of  Religion  as  a  cloak  to  all  his  paflions.  However  that  might  be,  after  fhe  had  loft 
Pope  Gregory,  fhe  married  the  young  Prince  of  Guelph,  fon  of  Guelph,  the  Duke  of. 
Bavaria.  Then  was  feen  the  imprudence  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  in  making  the  above- 
mentioned  donation  :  for  fhe  was  at  that  time  but  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  might 
fiill  have  had  children,  who  muft  have  engaged  in  a  civil  war  to  recover  their  inheritance.. 
See  Lambert,  the  Abbot  of  UJberg,  as  quoted  by  Baronius,  in  his  Annals:  and  Voltaire's, 
general  hijlory,  VoU\.  p.  201,  205.. 

perfonally 
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peribnally  before  him,  and  when  he  had  heard  their  refpe&ive  pretentions, 
he  fhould  be  better  able  to  judge  which  of  them  was  the  true  Pope". 
But  Alexander  being  difTatished  with  this  anfwer,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Emperor  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Antipope,  immediately  excom- 
municated him  and  tied  for  refuge  to  Philip  King  of  France.  Frederick, 
however,  ftill  profecuting  the  war  in  Lombardy,  took  Milan  and  dis- 
mantled it ;  which  occafioned  the  Cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  and  Venice, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  their  common  defence  againft  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Antipope  died,  and  Frederick  let  up  Guido  of 
Cremona  in  his  room.  The  Romans,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Pope's  abfence,  and  feeing  the  Emperor  Sufficiently  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy, had  not  only  refumed  lbmething  of  their  ancient  authority  in  Rome, 
during  this  interval,  but  likewife  demanded  obedience  from  other  ftates 
which  had  been  formerly  fubject  to  them.  And  becaufe  the  [a]  Tufculans 
refufed  to  acknowledge  their  jurifdidtion,  they  marched  out  in  a  confided 
and  tumultuous  fort  of  a  manner  againft  them:  but  as  the  latter  were 
fucccured  by  the  Emperor,  they  defeated  the  Romans,  and  flew  fo  many 
of  them,  that  after  that  time,  Rome  was  never  fo  rich  and  populous  again 
as  it  had  been  before. 

This  encouraged  Pope  Alexander  to  return  to  that  City,  where  he 
thought  he  might  now  be  fafe  enough  on  account  of  the  enmity  be- 
twixt Frederick  and  the  Romans,  and  becaufe  he  knew  his  hands  were 
full  in  Lombardy.     But  Frederick  poflponing  every  other  consideration,, 
marched  with  his  army  to  beliege  Rome,  where  Alexander  did  not  think 
fit  to  wait  for  him,  but  retired  into  Puglia,  of  which  William  was  be- 
come King  by  right  of  inheritance  after  the  death  of  Roger.     Frederick 
being  driven  away  by  the  Plague,  railed  the  flege  arid  returned  into  Ger- 
many :  and  the  Lombards  who  had  confederated  againft  him,  in  order 
to  dillrefs  Pavia  and  Tortona,  towns  that  adhered  to  the  Emperor's  party,, 
built  another  city,  which  they  deligned  to  make  their  magazine,  or  place 
of  arms  during  that  war,  and  called  it  Alexandria,  in  honour  of  the 
Pope  and  defiance  of  the  Emperor.     In  the  mean  time,  Guido  the  An- 
tipope died,  andjohn  of  Fermojvas  fet  up  in  his  room, who,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Imperial  party,  was  furrered   to  relide  at  Montefiafcone :  whilft 
Alexander  was  gone  to  Tufculum  at  the  invitation  of  that  People,  who 
thought  his  authority  would  protect  them  againft  the  Romans.     During 

[  a  ]  Tufculum  was  a  little  territory  not  far  from  Rome,  fituated  in  that  part  which 
at  prelent  is  called  la  campagna  di  Roma.  It  was  famous  for  Cicero's  Villa,  which  is 
now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Borghefe  family.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  Bifhop,  who  ftill  re- 
tains the  name  of  Tufculanus  Epifcopus.  The  town  of  Tufculum  was  deftroyed  in  the 
time  ot  Celeftine  III.  becaufe  the  inhabitants  iided  with  the  Imperialifts,  and  Frefcati 
buiit  upon  its  ruins  about  560  years  ago.  There  are  a  great  number  or  palaces  of 
pleafuxe  in  and  about  it. 
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his  flay  there,  Ambaffadors  came  to  him  from  Henry,  King  of  England, 
to  clear  their  Matter  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket,   Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  ;   of  which  he  had  been  publickly,  but  injurioufly  accufed. 
To  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  Matter,  the  Pope  fent  two  Cardinals  to 
England  ;  who,  though  there  was  no  fufficient  proof  of  the  King's  guilt, 
•yet  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  the  fadt,  and  becaufe  his  Majefty  had  not 
fhewn  the  Archbifhop  due  refpedl,  as  they  pretended,  enjoyned  him  for 
a  Penance,  that  he  fhould  call  all  the  Barons  of  his  Kingdom  together, 
and  make  oath  of  his  innocence  in  their  prefence  :  that  he  fhould  imme- 
diately fend  two  hundred  foldiers  to  Jerufalem,  to  be  paid  by  him,  for 
twelve  months,  and  follow  them  in  perfon  thither  with  as  great  a  force  as 
he  could  raife,  before  the  expiration  of  three  years :  and  further,  that  he 
fhould  not  only  be  obliged  to  abrogate  all  ads  that  had  been  pafTed  in  his 
Kingdom  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  and  Ecclefiaftical  immunities, 
but  give  any  of  his  fubjefts  leave  to  appeal  to  Rome  upon  occafion,  when- 
foever,  and  as  often  as  they  had  a  mind :  all  which  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted by  Henry,  and  that  great  Prince  fubmitted  to  a  fentence  which 
would  be  fcorned  and  rejected  by  any  private  man  at  this  time  cf  day  [/;]. 
Neverthelefs,  whilfl  the  authority  of  the   Pope  was  fo  formidable  to 
foreign  Princes,  he  had  not  power  enough  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  at 
home  ;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon  the  Romans  to  let  him  refide  in  their 
City,  though  he  promiied  them  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  any  thing 
but  what  immediately  concerned  the  interefts  of  the  Church.     From 
whence  it  feems,  as  if  authority  that  fupports  itfelf  merely  by  appearances, 
is  more  dreaded  at  a  diftance,  than  by  thofe  that  are  upon  the  fpot,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  it. 

By  this  time  Frederick  had  returned  into  Italy :  but  whilft  he  was 
making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  againft  the  Pope,  all  his  Clergy  and 
Barons  threatened  to  abandon  him  if  he  did  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
Church :  fb  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  make  his  fubmiffion  to  the  Pope 
at  Venice,  where  they  were  reconciled  [c].  But,  by  an  article  of  this  ac- 

[  b  ]  Still  more  harmlefs  and  ridiculous  was  the  penance  or  curfe  pronounced  upon  Sir 
William  Tracey,  who  was  laid  to  be  the  moft  aftive  of  thofe  that  were  concerned  in 
this  murder.  He  and  all  his  pofterity  were  fentenced  to  have  the  wind  always  in  their 
faces,  whether  they  travelled  by  land  or  water.  A  woeful  curfe  indeed,  if  it  had  been 
effectual  !  From  this  fcrap  of  a  Legend  arofe  the  old  foolifh  proverb, 

"  The  Tracey  s 

"  Have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces." 
[  c  ]  The  haughty  Pope  fet  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  with  this  expreflion  :  Super  afpidem 
fcf  bafdifcum  ambulabo,  &c.  J  will  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and  the 
dragon  will  I  trample  under  my  feet.  Pfalm  xci.  13.  The  Emperor  replying,  That  power 
was  given  to  Peter  only;  he  rejoined,  et  mihi  &  Petro  ;  it  was  given  to  me  and  Peter  too. 
Afterwards  in  his  troubles,  Emanuel,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  fent  to  offer  him 
affiftance,  provided  lie  would  confent  to  the  reunion  cf  the  Eailexn  and  Weftern  Em- 
r  commodation, 
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commodation,  his  Holineis  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  all  the  authority 
that  he  had  at  Rome,  and  infifted  upon  having  his  ally  and  confederate, 
William,  King  of  Sicily  and  Puglia,  included  in  the  agreement.  After 
which,  Frederick,  who  was  a  warlike  Prince  and  hated  an  inactive  life, 
Embarked  in  the  expedition  to  Afia,  to  vent  his  fpirit  upon  the  Turks, 
when  he  faw  he  could  not  revenge  himlelf  upon  the  Pope.  But  when 
he  had  got  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Cidnus,  a  River  in  Cilicia,  being 
tempted  by  the  clearnefs  of  its  ftreams,  he  could  not  refill  the  pleafure 
of  bathing  in  them  [*/],  by  which  he  contracted  fuch  adiforder,  that  he 
died  of  it.  An  accident  that  was  of  more  fervice  to  the  Mahometans, 
than  all  the  Pope's  excommunications  had  been  to  the  Christians  :  for  the 
latter  only  curbed  his  ambition,  but  this  entirely  extinguished  it. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  itruggle  with  but 
the  inveterate  obftinacy  of  the  Romans :  and  after  long  difputes  about 
the  creation  of  Confuls,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  that,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  they  fliould  have  the  privilege  of  chufing  them,  but  that  they 
Ihould  not  enter  upon  their  office  till  they  had  fworn  obedience  to  the 
Church.  Upon  this  agreement,  John  the  Antipope  fled  to  Mont  Albano, 
where  he  died  foon  after.  In  the  mean  time  William,  King  of  Naples,  died 
alfo:  and  as  he  left  no  Ions  but  Tancred,  who  was  illegitimate,  the  Pope 
defigned  to  have  feized  upon  his  Kingdom.  The  Barons,  however,  would 
not  confent  to  that,  but  made  Tancred  their  King.  Celeftine  the  third 
fucceeding  to  the  Papacy,  and  being  defirous  to  wreft  that  Kingdom  out  of 
the  hands  of  Tancred,  endeavoured  to  get  Henry,  who  was  fon  to  Fre- 
derick, chofen  Emperor,  and  alfo  promiied  him  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
upon  condition  that  he  fhould  reftore  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  Church. 
And  to  facilitate  the  matter,  he  took  Conftantia,  an  old  maid  (daughter 
to  William  the  late  King)  out  of  a  Nunnery,  and  gave  him  her  to  wife  : 
and  in  this  manner  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  paffed  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  been  the  founders  of  it,  to  the  Germans. 

Henry  the  Emperor,  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany  came  into 
Italy  with  his  wife  Conftantia,  and  a  Son  about  four  years  old,  whole  name 
was  Frederick,  and  without  much  difficulty  took  poffefiion  of  that  King- 
dom ;  as  Tancred  was  now  dead  and  had  left  but  one  Son,  named  Roger, 
who  was  an  infant.     Not  long  after,  Henry  died  in  Sicily,  and  was 

pires  ;  to  which  the  Pope  anfwered,  "  That  he  could  not  confent  to  unite,  what  his 
predeceflbrs  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  divide."  Baronius  endeavours  to  prove  thefe 
ftories  fabulous. 

[</]  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  this  river,  he 
alfo  was  fo  delighted  with  the  clearnefs  of  the  waters,  that  he  threw  himfelf  into  it,  all 
covered  with  fweat  and  duft  as  he  was  ;  by  which  he  was  fo  benumbed,  that  it  required 
the  utmoft  flail  of  his  phyfician  to  recover  him.  £>u.  Cur.  lib,  iii.fal.  6.  See  the  Story 
ac  large  there,  as  it  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
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fucceeded  in  that  Kingdom  by  Frederick  :  and  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
was  chofen  Emperor  by  the  influence  of  Innocent  the  Second.  How- 
ever, he  had  no  fooner  got  the  Imperial  Crown  upon  his  head,  but  he 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  expectation  ci  all  men,  feized  upon 
Romagna,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily :  upon  which,  being  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  he  was  deferted  by  every  one,  and  Frederick 
Kin<*  of  Naples  chofen  Emperor  in  his  Head.  This  Frederick  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  there ;  but  the  Pope  being  jealous  of  his  power,  re- 
fufed  it,  and  endeavoured  to  thruft  him  out  of  Italy,  as  he  had  done 
Otho  :  at  which,  Frederick  being  much  offended,  went  into  Germany, 
railed  an  army,  made  war  upon  Otho,  and  at  laft  overcame  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Innocent  died,  who,  befides  his  other  magnificent 
works,  built  the  Hofpital  di  Santo  Spirito  at  Rome.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Honorius  the  third :  in  whofe  Pontificate,  the  Orders  of  St.  Domi- 
nick  and  St.  Francis  were  inftituted,  about  the  year  1218.  This  Pope 
crowned  Frederick,  to  whom  John  (descended  from  Baldwin,  King  of 
Jerufalem,  who  commanded  the  remainder  of  the  Chriftians  in  Afia, 
and  ftill  retained  that  title)  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
the  title  of  that  Kingdom  in  dower  with  her,  which  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples have  borne  ever  lince.  Italy  was  then  circumftanced  in  this  manner. 
The  Romans  no  longer  appointed  Confuls,  but  inverted  fometimes  one, 
fometimes  more  of  the  Senators  with  the  fame  authority.  The  confe- 
deracy ftill  fubfifted,  into  which  the  following  cities  of  Lombardy  had 
entered  againft  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  namely,  Milan,  Brefcia,  and  Man- 
tua, with  raoft  of  thofe  in  Romagna,  befides  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Trevigi.  The  cities  that  took  part  with  the  Emperor,  were  Cre- 
mona, Bergamo,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Trenta.  The  other 
cities  and  fortreffes  of  Lombai\  y,  Romania,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
fided  fometimes  with  one  party,  and  fometimes  with  the  other,  as  it  beft 
fuited  their  intereft. 

In  the  reign  of  Otho  the  third,  one  Ezelino  came  to  fettle  in  Italy. 
This  man's  grandfon,  whofe  name  was  likewife  Ezelino,  becoming  very 
rich  and  powerful,  joined  the  party  of  Frederick,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Pope :  and  it  was  by  his  inftigation  and  affiftance,  that  Frederick  invaded 
Italy,  took  Verona  and  Mantua,  difmantled  Vicenza,  fiezed  upon  Padua, 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  advanced  towards  Tuicany  ; 
during  which  time  Ezelino  made  himfelf  mailer  of  la  Marca  Trevigiana. 
But  they  could  not  take  Ferrara,  as  it  was  defended  by  Azzone  de  Efte 
and  fome  forces  which  the  Pope  had  in  Lombardy :  in  recompence  for 
which  fervice,  as  foon  as  the  Siege  was  raifed,  his  Holinefs  gave  that  City 
in  fee  to  the  faid  Azzone,  from  whom  thofe  are  defcended  that  are  Lords 
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of  it  at  this  day  [c  ].  After  this,  Frederick  took  up  his  head  quarters  at 
Pifa,  being  defirous  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Tufcany  :  and  by  the 
diftinftion  which  he  made  betwixt  his  mends  and  thofe  that  oppofed  him, 
he  railed  fuch  difcords  and  animofities  amongft  them  as  afterwards  proved 
the  ruin  of  all  Italy:  for  the  two  fa&ior.s  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  increaf- 
ed  everyday,  the' former  iiding  with  the  Church,  the  other  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  were  firft  called  by  thofe  names  at  the  City  of  Piftoia.  When 
Frederick  left  Pifa,  he  made  fuch  terrible  havock  and  devaftation  in  the 
territories  of  the  Church,  that  the  Pope,  having  no  other  remc  ly,  pro- 
claimed a  Crulade  againft  him,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done  aga'nft  the 
Saracens :  and  Frederick,  for  fear  of  being  left  deftitutc,  and  iuddenly 
deferted  by  his  own  forces,  as  Barbarofia.and  other  former  Emperors  had 
been  upon  the  like  emergencies,  took  a  large  body  of  Saracens  into  his 
pay,  and  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to  him  and  ftrengthen  his  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  Pope  in  Italy,  by  troops  that  defpifed  his  maledictions,  he 
gave  them  Nocera  there,,  that  fo  when  they  faw  they  had  a  place  of 
their  own  whither  they  could  retreat  upon occafion,  they  might  ferve  him 
with  more  confidence  and  fecurity. 

Innocent  the  fourth  was  now  made  Pope  j  who  being  afraid  of  Fre- 
derick, retired  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence  into  France,  where  he  affem- 
bled  a  Council  at  Lyons,  at  which  Frederick  defigned  to  have  been  pre- 
fent  himfelf,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  rebellion  that  broke  out 
in  Parma  :  nnd,  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  fupprefs  it,  he  marched 
away  into  Tufcanyi  and  from  thence  tranfported  himfelf  into  Sicily, 
where  he  died  not  long  after,  leaving  his  own  Son  Conrade  in  Suabia,  and 
Manfred  his  natural  Sen  in  Puglia,  whom  he  had  before  made  Duke  of 
Benevento.  But  Conrade  coming  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  feized  with  an  illnefs  at  Naples  and  died  there,  leaving  only  one  Son 
behind  him  in  Germany,  whole  name  was  Conradine.  Manfred  there- 
fore in  the  firft  place,  took  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  upon  him,  as 
guardian  to  Conradine,  during  his  minority ;  and  afterwards  giving  out 
that  the  young  Prince  was  dead,  made  himfelf  King,  and  forced  the  Pope 
and  the  Neapolitans,  who  oppofed  it,  to  acknowledge  him. 

During  theie  difturbances  in  that  Kingdom,  there  likewife  arofe  great 
commotions  and  diffenfions  in  Lombardy,  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibelines  there.  The  Guelphs  were  headed  by  a  Legate  from  the  Pope; 
and  the  Ghibelines  by  Ezelino,  who  had  got  poffeffion  of  almoit  all  that 

[<•]  This  fief  returned  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France,  who 

red  it  to  Clement  VIII.  upon  the  death  of  Alphonib  II.  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  I  598, 

without  heirs  male  ;  though  it  was  claimed  bv  the  Duke  of  Modena,  a  territory  that 

was  creeled  into  a  Dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL    1452,  in  fevoitf   oi  Borlb 

d'Efte,  whole  family  have  be^n  in  oofTefiion  of  it  ever  fince. 
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part  of  Lombardy,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po.  And  as  the 
City  of  Padua  had  revolted  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  this  war,  he  caufed 
twelve  thoufand  of  the  Paduans  to  be  put  to  death,  but  died  himfelf 
before  the  war  was  ended,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  :  after  which, 
all  the  territories  that  had  been  in  his  hands  recovered  their  liberty  [/]. 
Manfred  King  of  Naples,  however,  continued  at  enmity  with  the  Church, 
as  his  predeceflbrs  had  done,  and  kept  Urban  the  fourth,  who  then  filled 
the  Pontifical  chair,  in  fuch  continual  alarm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fet 
up  another  Crufade,  and  to  retire  to  Perugia,  till  he  could  aflemble  his 
forces.  But  finding  that  few  came  in  and  very  flowly,  and  that  more 
powerful  fupplies  were  neceflary  to  reduce  him  to  reafon,  he  applied  to 
Lewis  [g]  King  of  France  for  afliftance,  (whofe  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  he  made  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily)  and  exhorted  him  to  come 
into  Italy  to  take  pofleflion  of  that  Kingdom.  But  the  Pope  died  before 
the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Rome,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  the 
fourth ;  in  whofe  time  Charles  came  to  Oftia  with  thirty  gallies,  having 
appointed  the  reft  of  his  forces  to  march  thither  by  land.  During  the 
ftay  that  he  made  at  Rome,  the  Romans,  out  of  compliment,  conferred 
the  fenatorial  Dignity  upon  him,  and  the  Pope  confirmed  him  in  his 
Kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  yearly  pay  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand 
Florins  to  the  Church  :  but  at  the  fame  time  published  a  Decree  that 
neither  Charles  nor  any  other  that  fhould  fucceed  him  in  that  Kingdom, , 
fhould  be  capable  of  being  Emperor.  After  which,  Charles  advanced 
againft  Manfred,  whom  he  routed  and  killed  near  Benevento,  and  took 
pofleflion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  But  Conradine,  to 
whom  that  Kingdom  of  right  belonged,  by  his  father's  will,  having 
raifed  a  good  body  of  forces  in  Germany,  marched  into  Italy  againft 
Charles,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  at  Tagliacozzo,  and  not  only  defeated, 
but  taken,  and  afterwards  killed  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape 
in  difguife. 

After  this,  Italy  continued  in  peace  till  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  the 
Fifth,  who  not  being  able  to  bear  that  Charles  fhould  continue  at  Rome, 
and  rule  every  thing  there,  as  he  did,  by  virtue  of  his  Senatorfhip,  re- 
moved to  Viterbo,  and  follicited  Rodolphus  the  Emperor,  to  march  into 

[/]  Paolo  Jovio  fays  in  his  Elogies,  he  was  ore  of  the  mod  barbarous  Tyrants 
that  ever  lived,  killing  man,  woman,  or  child,  upon  the  leaft  offence,  and  fometimes 
without  any  at  all.  The  punifhments  and  tortures  he  invented,  were  fuch  as  had  never 
been  heard  of  before.  After  he  had  exercifed  every  kind  of  cruelty  upon  mankind,  for 
the  fpace  of  forty  years,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  confederated  Princes 
of  Lombardy,  in  attempting  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Milan  :  and  being  carried  to 
Soncino,  he  died  mad  there  in  1259  >  fo  ^^  ^e  mu^  ^ave  '*ve^  rnuc^  tonger  than 
Machiavel  fays  he  did. 

[g  1  Lewis  IX.  commonly  called  St.  Lewis, 

Italy 
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Italy  againft  him.  In  this  manner,  the  Popes,  fometimes  in  defence  of 
Religion,  fometimes  to  gratify  their  own  private  intereft  and  ambition, 
were  continually  calling  foreign  Princes  into  Italy,  to  foment  new  wars  : 
and  no  fooner  had  they  exalted  one  of  them,  but  they  immediately  re- 
pented of  what  they  had  done,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  him  down 
again  :  nor  would  they  fuffer  that  province,  which  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  fubdue  themfelves,  to  be  quietly  enjoyed  by  any  body  elfe.  So 
that  the  Princes  of  it  were  in  continual  dread  of  them,  efpecially  as  the 
Popes  always  got  the  better  of  them,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  if  they 
were  not  out-fchemed,  as  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  fome  others  of  them, 
were  by  the  Emperors,  under  the  mafk.  of  friendfhip. 

Rodolphus  being  detained  by  a  war,  that  he  was  engaged  in  with  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  was  not  at  leifure  to  come  into  Italy,  till  after  the 
death  of  Adrian,  whofe  fucceffor  in  the  Papacy  was  Nicholas  III.  of 
the  family  of  Urlini,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  and  determined  at  all 
events,  to  humble  the  power  of  Charles :  for  which  purpofe,  he  contrived, 
that  Rodolphus  the  Emperor  fhould  complain  of  Charles  for  keeping  a 
governor  in  Tufcany,  who  fided  with,  and  fupported  the  faction  of,  the 
Guelphs  in  that  province,  where  they  had  been  re-eftablifhed  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Manfred.  To  oblige  the  Emperor  therefore,  Charles 
recalled  that  governor,  and  the  Pope  fent  one  of  his  Nephews,  who 
was  a  Cardinal,  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  for  the  Emperor:  in  return  for 
which  favour,  the  Emperor  reflored  Romagna  to  the  Church,  which 
had  been  taken  from  it  by  his  PredecefTors ;  and  the  Pope  made  Bertoldo 
Urfini,  Duke  of  Romagna.  And  now  thinking  himfelf  ftrong  enough 
to  cope  with  Charles,  he  degraded  him  from  his  Senatorial  dignity,  and 
made  a  Decree,  that  for  the  future,  no  perfon  of  royal  extraction  fhould 
ever  be  a  Senator  of  Rome.  He  likewife  formed  a  fecret  delign,  in 
concert  with  Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  to  deprive  Charles  of  Sicily  ; 
which  afterwards  took  effect  in  the  time  of  his  fucceffor.  He  further 
intended  to  have  made  two  Kings,  of  his  own  family;  one  of  Lombardy, 
the  other  of  Tufcany  ;  by  whofe  power  and  affiftance  the  Church  might 
prevent  any  more  Germans  from  coming  into  Italy,  and  defend  itfelf 
againft  the  French  that  were  already  fettled  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
But  he  died  before  thefe  ends  could  be  accompli  fht-d,  and  was  the  firft 
Pope  that  openly  avowed  his  ambition,  and  lhewed  that  under  a  pretence 
of  advancing  the  intereftsof  the  Church,  he  only  defigned  to  aggrandize 
his  own  family.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Pope's  Nephews, 
or  other  relations  before  this  time,  yet  fucceeding  hiftory  is  full  of  them, 
and  we  muft  confider  them  henceforth  as  their  ions :  for  as  the  Pontifs 
formerly  endeavoured  to  leave  them  Princes,  they  would  now  leave  them 
Popes,  if  they  could,  and  make  the  Papacy  hereditary.     But  the  prin- 
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cipalities  indeed  which  they  have  hitherto  erected,  have  been  of  fhort 
duration  :  for  as  the  Popes  are  commonly  old  men  before  their  exaltation, 
and  feldom  live  long  after  it,  the  ftates  which  they  found,  have  not 
fufficient  time  to  ettablifh  themfelves,  and  therefore,  are  blown  down  by 
the  firft  guft  of  wind,  for  want  of  ftrength  and  authority  to  fupport 
them. 

This  Pope  wasfucceeded  by  Martin  the  Fourth,  who  being  a  French- 
man born, '  favoured  the  party  of  Charles,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
Charles  fent  an  army  to  his  affiftance  in  Romagna,  which  had  rebelled  : 
but  as  he  lay  encamped  before  Forli,  Guido  Bonatti,  an  Aftrologer,  who 
was  then  in  the  town,  advifed  the  Garrifon  to  make  a  fally  at  a  particular 
hour  appointed  by  him,  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  all  the  French 
forces  were  either  taken  or  killed.  About  this  time,  the  deligns  thst 
had  been  formed  by  Pope  Nicholas,  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  were 
put  in  execution  :  in  coniequence  of  which,  the  Sicilians  [  b  ]  maflacred. 
all  the  French  in  that  Ifland,  and  Peter  made  himfelf  matter  of  it,  under 

[h]  Moft  writers  agree,,  that  Nicholas  III.  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Sirtri,  two  years 
hefore  this  event  happened.     PLitina,  Du  Chefne,  Bzovius,  who  continued  the  Annals  of 
Bttroniiis  down  to  his  own  time.      Raynald.  in  Annal.   Ludovic.  "Jacob.  Bibliothcc.  Pcntijic. 
Voltaire  fays  in  his  general  hilrorv  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.    313.     "  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  that  a  Sicilian  Gentleman,  whofe  name  was  John  of  Procida,  difgulfcd  in  the 
habit  of  a  Francifcan  Friar,  laid  that  famous  confpiracy,  by  which  evcrv  Frenchman  in 
the  ifland  was  to  be  maflacred  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  Evening  of  Eafter  Sunday  1282, . 
upon  ringing  the  bell  for  Vefpers.     It  is  certain,  that  this  John  of  Procida  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  Sicily  for  a  revolution  \  that  he  had  been  negotiating  at  Cort- 
ftantinople,    and   in   tile   kingdom   of   Arragon  ;  •  and    that  Peter,    King  of   An.. 
Manfred's  fon  in  law,  had  entered  into  an   alliance  with  the  Grecian  Emperor  againft 
Charles  of  Anjou  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  Sicilian  Vefpers  (as  that  Maflkcre, 
was  afterwards  called)  was  a  premeditated  confpiracy.    If  there  had  been  any  plot  formed, . 
it  muft  have  been  put  in  execution  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  yet  not  one 
Frenchman  was  killed  there.     Malafpina  relates,  that  a  Frenchman,  whofe  Name  v   I 
Droguet,  was  attempting  to  ravifh  a  woman  at  Palermo,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
people  were  going  to  Vefpers  :  the  woman  cried  out ;   the   people  flocked,  to  her  affift- 
ance, and  killed  the  Frenchman..    The  firft  emotion  of  private  revenge  awakened  the 
general  hatred,  and  the  Sicilians,  excited  by  John  of  Procida,  cried  car  h  extirp'afe  the 
inemy:  upon  which,  they  put  every  Frenchman  they  found  in  Palermo  to  the  fwonl.  The 
fury,  which  pofleifed  the  breaft  of  every  native,  produced  the  fame  eftccr.  throughout  the. 
whole  Ifland.      It  is  faid,  they  ripped  open  the  bellies  of  pregnant  women,  and  plucked 
out  the  fcetus  as  yet  unformed  ;  and  that  the  very  Religious  themfelves  murdered  their 
female  penitents  of  the  French  nation.     It  is  likewifc  affirmed,  that  only  one  Gentle-- 
•  uan,  a  Provenial,  whofe  name  was  Des  Porccllets,  cfcaped  the  general  Qaughler.     Ami 
yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  governor  of  Meffina,  with  all  his  garrifon,  withdrew  frosi 
the  Ifland  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.". 

It  would   be  no  unpleafant  amufemeat  to  compare  thofe  parts  of  Voltaire's  genera! ; 
hif'ory  that  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  this  nrft  book  of  the  hiflcry  of  Florence, 
which  is  only  to  be  coufidered  as  a  fummary  account.      He  illuminates  thofe  dark  times, 
which  are  the  fub'eft  of  it,  with  many  {biking  remarks  and  obfervations,  in  his   ufual 
.manner. 
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a  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  him,  in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  as 
daughter  of  Manfred.     Soon  after,  Charles  died  whilft  he  was  carrying 
on  a  new  war  for  the  recovery  of  it,  leaving  his  Son  Charles  the  Second, 
in  Sicily,  where  he  had  been  taken  prifoner  during  the  courfe  of  that  war, 
but  was  let  at  liberty  upon  his  Parole,  that  he  would  return  to  his  con- 
finement there  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  if  he  did  not,  before  that 
time,  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the 
Efoufe  of  Arragon.     Rodolphus  the  Emperor,  inftead   of  coming  into 
Italy  himfelf,  to   retrieve  the   reputation  of  the  Imperial  arms,  lent   a 
commiliary  thither,  with  full  power  to  emancipate  iuch  cities  as  would 
buy  their  freedom  :  upon  which,  many  cities  ranfomed  themfelves,  and 
changed  their  Laws  and  form  of  government,  when  they  had  regained 
their  Libert^ 

After  thus  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  fucceeded  to  the  Empire,  and 
Pietro  del  Murone  (who  affumed  the  name  of  Celeftine)  to  the  Papacy: 
but  as  he   had  been  a  Hermit,  and  was  wholly  given  up  to  devotion, 
he  abdicated  the  Pontificate  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
was  elected  in  his  room.     But  Heaven,  ordaining  that  Italy  mould  one 
day  be  delivered  from  the  yoke,  both  of  theFrench  and  the  Germans,  and 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  own  fons,  gracioufiy  railed  up  the  Co- 
lonni  and  Urlini,  two  great  and   very  powerful  families  in   Rome,   to 
bridle  the  Popes,  and  keep  them  within  due  bounds  by  their  authority 
and  near  neighbourhood,  and  to  prevent  them,  when  freed  from  the  terror 
of  foreign   enemies,    from   eftablifhing  themfelves  in   the  power  they 
ufurped.     Boniface,  therefore,  who  was  foon  fenfible  of  this  thorn  in  his 
fide,  applied  ■  himfelf  with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  fupprefs  she  Co- 
lonni,  firft  excommunicating,  and  then   proclaiming  a  Crufade   2oainff. 
them,  which  indeed  did  them  fome  injury,  but  was  much  more  prejudicial 
to  the  Church.;  for  thofe  fwords  which  had  been  drawn  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  chriftian  faith,  and  had  done  great  and  honourable  fervice, 
foon  loft  their  edge  and  became  ufelefs,  when  they  were  turned  ao-ainft 
Ghriftians,    only   to   fatiate  private  intereft  and  ambition  :  fo  that  by 
degrees,  the  Popes  were  lelt  weak  and  defencelefs.  -   Two.  of  the  Co- 
lonni,  who  were   Cardinals,    he  degraded  :  and  Sciarra,  the  head    of 
that    family,  flying  from  his  fury  in   difguife,  was   taken  by   Catalan 
Corlairs,  and  forced  to  row  in.  their  Gallies  like  a  common  llave  ;  but 
being  known  at  Marseilles,  he  was  ranfomed   and  fent  away  to  Philip, 
King  of  France,  whom  Boniface  had  excommunicated  and  deprived  of 
Kingdom.     Upon  this,    Philip  confidering  that  in  all  open  wars 
with  the  Popes,  he   had  conftantiy   been  a  Icfer,  and  often  in  great 
danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  now    rel  tlved    to  proceed  in  another 
aer-3  and  to  have  recourie  to  ftratagem.     In  coni'equence  of  which,  , 
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he  pretended  to  fubmit,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope  :  but  whilft  it  was  carrying  on,  he  privately  fent  Sciarra  into 
Italy,  who  arriving  at  Anagni  (where  the  Pope  then  refuted)  gathered 
his  friends  together  in  the  night,  feized  upon  his  Holinefles  peribn,  and 
made  him  prifoner.  And  though  he  "was  let  at  liberty  again  by  the  people 
of  that  town,  yet  fuch  was  his  rage  and  indignation  at  this  difgrace, 
that  it  drove  him  ftark  mad,  and  he  died  foon  after  it.  This  Boniface 
inftituted  the  firfr.  Jubilee  in  the  year  1300,  and  made  a  Decree  that  it 
mould  be  celebrated  every  hundred  years  [z  ]. 

In  thefe  times,  the  difcords  betwixt  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions 
produced  great  troubles  in  Italy  ;  which  being  abandoned  by  the  Era- 

[;']  It  is  ("aid  of  Boniface  VIII.  that  he  entered  the  Pontificate  like  a  Fox,  reigned 
like  a  Lion,  and  died  like  a  Dog,  as  Celeftine  V.  his  predeceff&r,  had  prophefied.  He 
perfuaded  Celeftine,  that  he  would  certainly  be  damned  if  he  did  net  refign  the  Papacv 
to  fome  perfon  more  capable  of  governing  the  church  than  himfelf.  Upon  which  Ce- 
leftine abdicated,  and  Benedict  Caietano  (as  this  Pontif  was  before  called)  having  got 
himfelf  elected  Pope,  immediately  lent  Celeftine  to  prifon,  where  he  died.  Platina 
fays,  that  befides  his  own  perfuafions,  he  bribed  a  perfon  to  fpeak  thus  to  him  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  Oratory,  by  means  of  a  hollow  cane,  Celeftine,  Celeftine, 
diniitte  Pcpatum,  Ji  vis  fahus  fieri  :  negotium  fupra  vires  cji.  i.e.  Celeftine,  Celeftine-,  re- 
fign the  Papacy,  if  thou  haft  any  regard  for  thy  jalvation  ;  the  burden  is  too  heavy  for  thee  : 
which  the  fimple  good  man,  taking  it  for  a  voice  from  Heaven,  immediately  obeyed 
and  abdicated. 

He  provoked  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  his  haughty  and  info- 
lent  behaviour,  that  he  refolved  to  compel  him  by  force  to  appear  before  a  council, 
which  he  defigned  to  affemble  at  Lyons ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  fent  Sciarra  Colonni 
into  Italy,  with  William  Nogaret  his  confident,  and  one  of  his  generals  ;  who  having 
treated  with  the  Ghibelines,  entered  Anagni,  where  he  then  was,  and  took  him. 
Hoffman  fays,  that  in  a  fynod  and  parliament,  called  by  Philip,  he  was  accufed  of 
Simony,  Murder,  Ufury,  Atheifm,  Adultery,  and  underhand  treaties  with  the  Sara- 
cens. When  he  was  taken  by  Nogaret,  the  French  general,  who  threatened  to  carry 
him  to  Lyons,  where  he  mould  be  degraded  by  the  council ;  he  faid,  "  he  was  not  to  be 
frighted  at  the  threats  of  a  Paterin,"  Upon  which,  the  faid  general  ftruck  him  on  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet,  and  taking  him  by  the  neck,  forced  him  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
foon  after,  frantick,  and  gnawing  his  flefh  off  his  hands  with  his  teeth.  Spanheim  adds, 
that  when  his  Bull  arrived  in  France,  in  which  he  afferted,  that  he  was  fupreme  Lord 
in  all  temporal,  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns,  and  that  Philip  held  his  kingdom  of  him  ; 
the  fame  was  publickly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  aflembly 
of  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  that  fame  year,  who  vehemently  protefted  agai.ift  the 
P  pal  ufurpations  and  encroachments  in  the  refervation  and  collation  of  Benefices,  tax- 
ing the  Clergy,  Sec.  and  that  the  king  wrote  thus  to  him,  in  anfwer  to  his  Letter  : 
"  Philippus  Dei  gratia  Francorum  Rex,  Bonifacio  fe  gerenii  pro  fummo  Pontifice,  falutcm 
inidicam  Jcu  nullam.  Sciat  maxima  tua  Fatuitas,  in  Temporalibus  nos  alieui  non  fubejfe, 
Fcclefiarum  faf"  Preebendarum  Collationem  ad  nos  jure  regio  pertinere,  iffc.  /ecus  autcm  crcdentes 
f.  uos  Uf  dementes  reputamus.  i.  e.  Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  Boniface, 
the  pretended  Pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Be  it  known  unto  your  Foolijhnefs,  that  we  are  fubjeel 
to  none  in  Temporals,  and  that  the  Collation  to  Churches  and  Prebends  belongs  to  us  alone  by  our 
t  tyal  prerogative  ;  and  thofe  who  think  otherwife,  we  account  fools  and  madmen,  &c.  This 
}  ope  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  publifhcd  many  works,  which  are  ftill  extant. 
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perors,  many  States  recovered  their  liberties,  whilft  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  feized  upon,  and  ufurped  by  different  mailers.  Pope  Be- 
nedict XI.  reftored  the  Houfe  of  Colon ni  to  their  former  dignity,  and 
not  oniy  abfolved  King  Philip,  but  gave  him  his  blefling.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  Papal  Chair  by  Clement  V.  who  being  a  Frenchman, 
removed  his  Court  into  France,  in  the  year  1306  [k].  In  the  mean 
time,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Naples,  was  dead,  and  had  left  the 
Kingdom  to  his  fon  Robert.  The  Empire  alfo  was  devolved  to  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  who  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  though  the  Pope 
was  not  there.  Upon  his  arrival,  many  commotions  enfued  in  Lom- 
bardy  :  for  all  the  banifhed  perfons,  whether  Guelphs  or  Ghibelines,  were 
returned  to  their  former  habitations,  and  daily  confpiring  to  fupprefs  each 
other;  which  filled  all  that  province  with  tumult  and  diffraction,  not- 
withstanding the  emperor  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

Removing  therefore  out  of  Lombardy,  by  way  of  Genoa,  he  came 
to  Pifa,  with  a  defign  to  have  driven  King  Robert  out  of  Tufcany  ;  but 
not  fucceeding  in  that,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  few  days  : 
for  the  Urfini,  with  the  affittance  of  King  Robert,  forced  him  to  return 
to  Pifa  ;  where,  in  order  to  make  war  with  greater  fecurity  and  conve- 
nience upon  Tufcany,  and  to  wreft  the  government  of  it  out  of  Robert's 
hands,  he  caufed  it  to  be  invaded  on  the  other  fide  by  Frederick,  King 
of  Sicily.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  defigns,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
had  the  greateft  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  fuddenly  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  empire  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  About  this  time,  John  the  Twenty- 
fecond  [/]  was  created  Pope,  in  whofe  Pontificate  the  Emperor  carried 

[  &  ]  At  the  coronation  of  this  Pontif,  in  the  Church   of  St.  Juftus  at  Lyons,  No- 
vember 14,   1305,  where  Philip  the  Fair,  Charles   of  Valois  his  brother,  and  feveral 
other  Princes  affilied ;  a  Gallery  that  was  overloaded  with  fpe£lators,  broke  down,  and ' 
killed  John  II.  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Gaillard  (the  Pope's  brother)   and  many  others  ;  the 
King  and  his  brother  likewife  were  much  hurt ;  the  Tiara  fell  from  Clement's  head  ;  . 
and  a  jewel  of  great  price  was  loft  out  of  it ;  from  whence   the  omen-dealers   of  thof'e 
times,  formed  a  fad  prefage  ,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  misfortunes  that  befel  Italy  in  his  rei  n 
bv  the  civil  wars,  occafioned  by  his  removing  the  See  to  Avignon,  where   it  remained 
faventy    years-,  a  period    called    by    the    Italians,  the    Captivity  of  Babylon.     Pojfevin.  . 
G-enebrard.  . 

Juft  fuch  another  prefage  was  formed  by  fome  Englifh  Seers,  when  our  King  Charles 
the  Firft's  ftandard  was  blown  down  at  Nottingham,  and  the  head  of  his  cane  fell  off  at  his 
trial,—  Sad  prefaces  indeed,  and  fad  prefagers  !  yet  thefe  circumftances  trivia]  as  they  are, 
have  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  relation  by  fome  of  our  hiflorians  of  the  firit  rank. 

[/]  After  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  See  continued  vacant  above  two  years  :  for  the 
Cardinals  aiTembled  at  Carpentras,  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  Philip 
the  httg  therefore,  Earl  of  Poicliers,  and  afterwards  King  of  Fr.ince,  by  order  of  hi* 
brother  Lewis  X.  went  to  Lyon*,  to  get  the  Ch.iir  hlled  ifpoffibk  :  for  which  purpofe, 
after  he  had  ufed  all  the  art  and  audrcis  he  was  matter  of",  with  the  Cardinals  the:e,  he  at 
fcftihut  them  up  in.  a  convent  c-f  the  Jacobines,   and  protefted  he  would  never  let  their,   . 
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en  a  continual  persecution  againft  the  Guelphs  and  the  Church  :  but  King 
Robert  and  the  Florentines  interpoling  in  their  defence,  great  wars 
enfued  in  Lombardy,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Vifconti,  againft  the 
Guelphs  ;  and  under  thai  of  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  of  Lucca,  againft  the 
Florentines  in  Tufcany.  And  as  the  family  of  the  Vifconti  were  the 
founders  of  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  which  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
five  principal  States  in  Italy,  it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  trace  their 
original  a  little  higher. 

After  the  aforementioned  confederacy  amongft  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
for  their  common  defence  againft  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  Milan  rifing 
again  out  of  its  ruins,  likewife  entered  into  that  league,  to  take  revenge 
for  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained  :  which  put  a  flop  to  the  Emperor's 
carreer,  and  for  a  while  fupported  the  Pope's  party  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
.  courfe  of  thofe  wars,  the  family  of  the  Torn  grew  very  powerful,  in- 
creafing  their  reputation  more  and  more  every  day,  whilft  the  authority 
of  the  "Emperors  was  of  no  great  weight  in  thole  parts.  But  Frederick 
ihe  Second  coming  into  Italy,  and  the  Ghibeline  faction  being  reinforced 
by  the  affiftance  of  Ezelino,  began  to  gain  ground  in  all  the  cities,  and 
particularly  at  Milan,  where  the  Houfe  of  Vifconti  fiding  with  that 
party,  drove  the  Torri  out  of  that  city.  But  they  did  not  long  continue 
in  that  condition  ;  for  by  an  agreement  made  betwixt  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  they  were  fuffered  to  return  thither  :  And  afterwards,  when 
the  Pope  was  removed  with  his  court  into  France,  and  Henry  of 
Luxembourg  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  he  was  received  into  Milan 
by  Maffeo  Vifconti  and  Guido  della  Torre,  who  at  that  time  were  the 
heads  of  thofe  two  families. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Maffeo  fecretly  defigned  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
Emperor's  prefence  to  drive  Guido  out  of  the  City  once  more,  which  he 
thought  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Impe- 
rial fadtion  :  for  which  purpofe  he  took  advantage  of  the  murmurs  and 
complaints  of  the  People  againft  the  infolent  behaviour  of  the  Germans, 
privately  encouraging  and  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms  and  free 
themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  thofe  Barbarians.     After  he  had  difpofed 

out  till  they  had  chofen  a- Pope.  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  they  began  to  be  fo  tired  of 
their  confinement,  that  they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  to  Cardinal  James  d'Oila,  Biftiop 
/>f  Port,  who  immediately  faid,  Ego  fum  Papa  ;  then  M  be  your  Pope  ;  to  the  general  fatif- 
l^aion  of  all  the  reft.  He  was  a  .native  of  Cahors  in  Querci,  and  fon  of  Arnaud  d'Ofla, 
a  poor  Shoemaker  ;  but  a  man  well  learned  for  thofe  times,  efpecially  in  the  Civil  and 
•Canon.Law.  It  is  faid,  he  left  twenty-eight  millions  of  Ducats,  and  feventeen  hundred 
.thoufand  Florins  of  gold  in  the  treafury  of  the  Church,  when  he  died.  He  publifhcd 
an  Edi£l  in  1322,  wherein  he  declared  all  thofe,  obflinate  Hereticlcs,  who  affirmed, 
.skat  drift  and  his  Difciples  had  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own  ;  and  forbad  all  dif- 
putes  upon  that  point  in  theichools.     Nauclerus.  Du  Chrfne. 
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things  in  n  proper  manner  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  caufed  a 
tumult  to  be  railed  by  one  of  his  confidants  :  upon  which,  the  whole 
town  was  immediately  in  an  uproar  againft  the  Germans.  And  no 
fooner  was  the  tumult  begun,  but  Maffeo,  with  his  Sons,  fervants,  and 
Partifans  were  in  arms,  and  ran  to  the  E  nperor,  alluring  him  it  was  railed 
by  the  Torri,  who,  not  content  to  live  in  a  private  condition,  fomented 
thefe  infurredtions  in  order  to  wreft  the  city  of  Milan  out  of  his  hands, 
by  which  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Guelphs,  and  fo 
become  Princes  of  it :  exhorting  him  at  the  fame  time,  however,  to  be 
of  good  courage,  for  they  and  their  friends  were  both  able  and  ready  to 
defend  him  at  all  events,  provided  he  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf.  The 
Emperor  believing  every  thing  to  be  true  that  .VTarfeo  had  inllnuated, 
immediately  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Vifconti,  and  fell  upon 
the  Torri,  who  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the  city  to  compofe  the 
tumult:  and  having  killed  fuch  of  them  as  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
banifhed  the  reft  and  feized  upon  their  eitates.  So  that  Maffeo  Vifconti 
having  by  thefe  means  made  himfelf,  as  it  were,  Prince  of  Mdan,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  government  of  it  by  Galeazzo  and  Azzo;  and  they  by 
Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  Archbifhop 
of  that  city.  Luchino  died  rirft  and  left  two  fons,  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo. 
Galeazzo  dying  not  long  after,  left  one  fon  named  Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
commonly  called  the  Count  Ji  Virtu,  who  after  the  death  of  the  Archbilhop, 
treacheroufly  murdered  his  Uncle  Bernabo,  made  himfelf  fole  Prince,  and 
was  the  firit  that  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan  \_m  ].  He 
left  two  fons,  Philip  and  Giovanni-Maria-Angelo,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  killed  by  the  people  of  Milan :  fo  that  the  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  alone,  and  he  dying  without  male  iffue,  the  Dukedom 
was  transferred  from  the  Houfe  of  the  Vifconti  to  that  of  the  Sforza's  j 
the  manner  and  occafion  of  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  related  in 
its  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  refume  the  thread  of  our 
narration. 

Lewis  the  Emperor  came  into  Italy  to  encourage  his  party  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Crown  :  and  wanting  a  handle  to  extort  money  from  the 
Milanefe,  whilft  he  was  there,  he  pretended  he  would  leave  them  to 

[m]  The  archbifhop  was  much  fuch  another  monfter  as  Ezelino,  and  the  Count  was 
very  little  better  ;  yet  he  was  called  a  Saint.  Philip  de  Comines  fays,  Mem.  1.  vii.  p.  45  r. 
That  when  he  was  at  Pavia,  the  Carthufians  {hewed  him  his  body,  at  leaft  his  bones, 
depoftted  in  a  place  near  the  chancel,  and  higher  than  the  chief  altar  in  their  Convent, 
to  which  they  went  up  by  a  ladder  ;  and  one  of  them  calling  him  Saint,  he  asked  him 
foftlv,  why  he  gave  him  that  title,  fince  he  could  fee  the  arms  of  feverai  Cities  painted 
round  his  tomb,  that  he  had  either  ufurped,  or  had  no  right  to  ?  In  anfwer  to  which, 
the  Friar  whifpered  in  his  ear,  "  in  this  country  we  give  the  title  of  Saint  to  all  from 
whom  we  receive  any  benefit." 
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enjoy  their  former  liberties,  and  actually  threw  the  Vifconti  into  prifon. 
But  afterwards,  at  the  mediation  of  Caftxuccio  Caftracani  of  Lucca,  he 
releafed  them,  marched  forwards  to  Rome,  and  made  Pietro  della  Cor- 
vara  Antipope,  (on  purpofe  to  create  frefh  troubles  and  difturbances  ia 
Italy)  by  whole  authority  and  the  power  of  the  Vifconti,  he  thought  he 
fhould  be  ftrong  enough  to  humble  his  enemies  both  in  Tufcany  and 
Lombardv.     But  the  death  of  Caftruccio,  which  happened  juit  at  that 
time,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  his  affairs  :  for 
Pifa  and  Lucca  immediately  rebelled  upon  it,  and  the  Pifans  feizing 
upon    the  Antipope,    fent  him  prifoner,    to  the  Pope  in  France :   fo 
that  the  Emperor,   defpairing  of  his  affairs  in  Italy,  foon  quitted  it  and 
returned  into  Germany.     He  was  hardly  gone  before  John,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, came  into  Italy  with  an  army,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibelines 
of  Brefcia,  and  took  pofTeffion  both  of  that  city  and  Bergamo.     The 
Pope   (how  well  foever  he   diffembled  it)  was   not  difpleafed  at  hie 
coming,  and  therefore  his  Legate  at  Bologna,  privately  favoured  him,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  proper  inftrument  to  prevent  the  Emperor's  return. 
Thefe  proceedings  entirely  changed  the   condition  and  circumftances  of 
Italy  :  for  the  Florentines  and  King  Robert,  feeing  that  the  Legate  pri- 
vately abetted  the  attempts  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  declared  themfelves 
enemies  to  all  fuch  as  were  favoured  by  the  Legate  and  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia :  and   many   Princes  without  regard   to  either  faction,  affociated 
themfelves  with  them,  amongit  whom  were  the  families  of  Vifconti  and 
Srala  [  n  ],  Philip  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  thofe  of  Carrara  and  Efte  ; 
for  which  the  Pope  excommunicated  them  all,  and  the  King  being  ter- 
rified at  this  confederacy,  went  home  again  to  raife  more  forces.     But  at 
his  return  into  Italy   with  a  larger  army,  he  ftill  found  the  enterprize  fo 
difficult  that  he  abandoned  it,  and  marched  back  into  Bohemia,  though 
much  to  the  diffatisfaction  of  the  Legate,  leaving  garrilbns  only  in  Reggio 
and  Modena,  and  recommending  Parma  to  the  care  of  Marfilio  and 
Pietro  de  RolTi,  two  of  the  moil  powerful  men  in  that  city.  As  foon  as  he 
was  gone,  Bologna  likewife  entered  into  the  league,  and  the  confederates 
divided  the  four  cities  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  Church  amongft  them- 
felves :  the  Scali  had  Parma,  the  Gonzagi  Reggio,  the  Efti   Modena, 
and  Lucca  fell  to  the  Florentines.    But  many  differences  enfued  upon  this 
partition,  which,  for  the  molt  part,  were  afterwards  compoied  by  the 
Venetians. 

[  n  ]  Thefe  Scali  were  Princes  of  Verona,  and  the  anceftors  of  Jofeph  and  Julius 
Ciefar  Scaliger,  fo  well  known  to  the  world  for  their  great  erudition  and  many  admi- 
rable work*.  Jofeph  had  a  patent  from  the  French  Kingi  in  which-he  is  acknowledge! 
tkc  right  heir  to  Julius,  and  Julius  owned  as  Prince  of  Verona. 
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It  may  feem  ftrange  perhaps  to  fome,  thatamongft  all  the  other  occur- 
rences and  revolutions  which  happened  in  Italy,  I  have  not  made  any 
mention  of  the  Venetians  before,  although  their  power  and  rank  place 
them  above  any  other  republic  or  principality  in  that  country.  But  to 
put  an  end  to  their  wonder,  and  to  fhew  my  reafons  for  this  Omiffion,  it 
is  neceffary  to  look  a  good  way  back  ;  that  fa  the  origin,  and  foundation 
of  that  ftate  may  be  the  more  clearly  known  to  every  one,  and  what 
were  the  motives  that  fo  long  reftrained  them  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  having  laid  fiege  to  Aquileia,  the  inhabitants 
after  an  obftinate  defence,  being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and  defpairing 
of  relief,  abandoned  the  town,  and  removed  with  as  manv  of  their  effects 
as  they  could,  to  fome  uninhabited  Quays  or  Ifles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Paduans  alfb,  feeing  the  fire  fo  near  them,  and  concluding, 
that  after  Aquileia  was  taken,  the  next  vifit  would  be  to  them,  carried 
away  their  moft  valuable  goods,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
old  men,  to  a  place  called  [  0  ]  Rivo  Alto,  upon  the  fame  coaft,  leaving 
the  young  men  and  fuch  as  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the 
•city.  The  inhabitants  of  Montfelice  and  the  hills  about  it,  being  under 
the  fame  apprehenfions,  likewife  retired  to  other  little  Iflands  in  that  Sea. 
After  Aquileia  was  taken,  and  Padua,  Montfelice,  Vicenza,  and  Verona, 
facked  and  deftroyed  by  Attila,  the  remainder  of  the  Paduans  and  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  reft  fettled  in  certain  Lagoons  or  marfhes  about 
Rivo  Alto:  and  all  the  people  round  that  Province  which  was  anciently 
■called  Venetia  [p  ],  being  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  fame  ca- 
lamities, joined  themfelves  with  them,  forced  by  neceffity  to  change 
their  pleafant  and  fertile  habitations  for  rough  and  barren  rocks,  void  of 
all  comfort  and  convenience.  However,  as  their  number  was  large,  and 
their  territories  but  ftrait,  they  foon  made  them  not  only  habitable  but 
delightful,  and  framing  wholefome  laws  and  ordinances  amongft  them- 
felves, lived  fo  happily  and  fecurely,  whilft  the  reft  of  Italy  was  torn  to 
pieces,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  became  very  powerful  and  refpeclable. 
For,  befides  the  above  mentioned  inhabitants,  many  other  people  reforted 
to  them  from  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  who  were  driven  away  from  thence 
by  the  inhumanity  of  Clefi,  King  of  the  Lombards:  by  which  they 
grew  fo  ftrong,  that  when  Pepin,  King  of  France,  at  the  follicitation  of 
the  Pope,  undertook  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy,  it  was  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  eaftern  Emperor,  that  the  Duke 

[»]  That  quarter  of  the  city  is  frill   called  Rialta,  where  there   is  one  of  the  fined: 
arches  in  Europe  thrown  over  the  grand  CanaL 

.'    [pi  This  country  was  formerly  conquered,  and  fo  named,  by  a  people  who    came 
from  Vennes,  in  Bretagne. 
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of  Benevento  and  the  Venetians  fhould  not  be  fubjecl:  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  but  fuffered  by  both  to  enjoy  their  liberties.  Befides,  as  neceffity 
had  fixed  their  habitation  amongft  the  waters,  and  they  had  not  lands 
fufficient  to  fupply  them  with  the  conveniences  of  life,  it  forced  them  to 
have  recourie  to  navigation  for  fubfiftance :  by  which  they  filled  their  city 
with  fuch  variety  of  merchandize  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  other 
people  who  had  occafion  for  it,  repaired  thither  in  great  numbers  to 
furniih  themfelves.  For  many  years  therefore,  they  had  no  thoughts  of 
any  further  dominion  than  what  might  ferve  to  facilitate  and  extend  their 
commerce :  for  which  purpofe,  they  bought  feveral  Ports  in  Greece  and 
Syria  j  and  the  French  often  making  ufe  of  their  fhipping  to  tranfport 
their  forces  into  Afia,  gave  them  the  Ifland  of  Candia  in  return.  In 
this  manner,  by  degrees,  their  name  became  formidable  at  fea,  and  fo 
much  relpedfed  at  land,  that  in  almoft  all  difputes  betwixt  the  neigh- 
bouring States,  they  were  called  in  as  Arbitrators :  as  it  happened  in  the 
differences  that  arofe  betwixt  the  Confederates  about  the  towns  that  were 
to  be  divided  amongft  them ;  which  being  referred  to  the  Venetians,  Ber- 
gamo and  Brefcia  were  awarded  to  the  Vifconti.  But  growing  more 
ambitious  after  a  while,  they  firft  feized  upon  Padua,  Vicenza,  Trevigi, 
and  then  upon  Verona,  Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  befides  many  other  cities 
in  Romagna  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  by  which  they  became  fo 
confiderable,  that  not  only  the  Italian  Princes,  but  thofe  on  the  other 
fide  the  mountains  grew  jealous  of  their  power,  and  entered  into  a 
league  againft  them,  which  in  one  day  took  from  them  all  that  they  had 
been  many  years  in  acquiring  with  infinite  induftry  and  expence.  And 
though  they  have  lately  in  our  times  recovered  part  of  their  former  do- 
minions; yet  as  they  have  not  likewife  regained  their  ancient  power  and 
reputation,  they  now  lie  at  the  mercy  of  others :  which  indeed  is  the 
cafe  at  prefent  of  all  the  Italian  Princes. 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Benedict  the  Twelfth, 
who  looked  upon  Italy  as  loft ;  and  being  apprehenfive  that  Lewis  the 
Emperor  would  become  abiblute  mafter  of  it,  lie  refolved  to  make  all 
iuch  his  friends  there  as  ufurped  any  territories  that  formerly  were  fubjecl: 
to  the  Empire  ;  imagining  that  the  fear  of  being  difpofTeffed  of  them  by 
the  Emperor,  would  make  them  ready  to  join  him  heartily  in  defending 
Italy.  For  this  purpofe,  he  publifhed  a  Decree  to  confirm  all  the  ufurped 
Titles  and  Eftates  in  Lombardy  to  thofe  that  were  then  in  poffeffion  of 
them  :  but  before  this  grant  had  time  to  operate,  he  died  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Clement  VI.  The  Emperor  therefore  obferving  how  liberally 
the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the  States  that  belonged  to  the  Empire  ;  that  he 
might  not  be  behind  hand  with  him  in  fuch  lort  of  generolity,  likewife 
gave  away  all  the  States,  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the  Church,  to  be 

held 
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held  of  the  Empire  by  the  prefent  pofTeflbrs.  By  which  donation,  Ga- 
leotto  Malatefta  and  his  Brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pelaro,  and 
Fano;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camerino;  Guido  da  Polenta  of  Ravenna; 
SinibaldoOrdelaffi,  of  Forli  and  Cefena  ;  Giovanni  Manfredi,  of  Faenza; 
Ludovico  Alidoli  of  Imola  ;  and  many  more,  of  other  places :  fo  that 
of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  with- 
out a  new  mafter  ;  which  reduced  the  Church  to  the  low  condition  it  was 
in  till  the  days  of  Alexander  VI.  who,  in  our  times,  drove  the  pofterity 
of  thofe  intruders  out  of  their  pofTeffions,  to  their  utter  ruin,  and  reftored 
it  to  its  former  fplendor  and  authority. 

At  the  time  of  this  donation,  the  Emperor  was  at  Trent,  and  gave 
out,  that  he  would  come  into  Italy;  which  was  the  occafion  of  great 
commotions  in  Lombardy  ;  where  the  Vifconti  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Parma.  Not  long  after,  Robert  King  of  Naples  died,  and  left  only 
two  grand-daughters,  (the  children  of  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  dead 
but  a  little  while  before)  the  eldeft  of  which,  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or 
Jane,  according  to  his  will,  was  to  inherit  the  crown,  on  condition  that 
£he  married  Andrew  his  Nephew,  and  fon  to  the  King  of  Hungary, 
which  llie  did :  but  they  did  not  live  long  together,  for  me  poifoned 
him,  and  married  Lewis,  Prince  of  Taranto,  who  was  alfo  her  coufin. 
Upon  which,  Andrew's  brother  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  came  into 
Italy,  with  an  army,  to  revenge  his  death,  and  drove  Giovanna  and  her 
hulband  out  of  their  Kingdom. 

About  this  time,  a  very  memorable  event  happened  at  Rome.  One 
[q]  Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  Chancellor  of  the  capitol,  turned  the  Senators 
out  of  the  city,  and  affuming  the  title  of  Tribune,  made  himfelf  head  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  reduced  it  to  its  ancient  form  of  government, 
with  fo  much  reputation  and  appearance  of  juftice,  that  not  only  die 

[g]  His  proper  name  was  Niccolo  Gabrini  di  Lorenzo,  or  Rienzi.  There  is  a  cir- 
cumftantial  and  very  remarkable  narrative  of  this  confpiracy,  written  in  French,  bv  the 
Fathers  Brumoy-  and  Cerceau,  in  8vo.  and  publifhed  in  Englifh  about  feven  or  eight 
years  ajo  :  from  the  preface  of  which  take  the  following  extract :  "  To  be  told,  that 
the  fon  of  a  fmall  Innkeeper  and  of  a  Washerwoman,  raifed  himfelf  to  Sovereign 
Power,  muft  appear  ftrange  :  that  he  did  this  without  any  regular  gradation,  and  almcft 
in  an  inftint,  mull  feem  itiii  llranger ;  that  he  achieved  this  without  any  Patron,  and 
almoft  without  any  aflillance,  has  yet  more  of  the  marvellous  :  that  he  did  it  purely  by 
dint  of  parts,  and  fupported  what  was  called,  and  in  the  end  became  really,  tyranny, 
rather  by  eloquence  than  force,  rifes  higher  flail:  but  when  it  is  added,  that  being  de- 
graded, delivered  up  to  the  power  againft  which  he  had  rebelled,  he  fhould,  by  the.  bare 
exertion  of  the  fame  talents,  not  only  efcape  punifhment,  but  induce  that  power  to  de- 
liver him  out  of  prilbn,  and  to  replace  him  in  the  high  ftation  from  which  he  had  fallen, 
feems  altogether  incredible.  The  following  meets  however,  undeniably  prove  that  all 
this  actually  happened,  and  much  more  :  fo  that  in  effect,  though  a  true  hiftory,  it 
difbn-es  in  point  of  wonder,  even  the  boldeff,  fictions  in  Romance." 
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neighbouring  States,  but  all  Italy,  fent  Ambaffadors  to  him  :  and  feveral 
of  the  remoter  Provinces  feeing  their  old  Metropolis  exert  itfelf  in  this 
manner,  began  to  lift  up  their  heads  again,  and  ibme  out  of  fear,  others 
cut  of  hope,  endeavoured  to  fhew  it  all  manner  of  refpecl.  But  Nic- 
colo, notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  reputation  he  had  acquired,  was 
foon  obliged  to  quit  his  new  office ;  for  as  he  found  himfelf  not  equal 
to  fo  great  a  weight,  he  privately  retired  without  any  compulfion,  to 
fhelter  himfelf  under  the  wings  of  Charles,  King  of  Bohemia,  who,  by 
the  Pope's  mandate,  had  been  elected  Emperor,  in  oppofition  to  Lewis 
of  Bavaria.  That  Prince,  however,  inftead  of  affording  him  an  afylum 
as  he  expeded,  fent  him  priibner  to  Rome,  out  of  compliance  to  the 
Pope,  from  whom  he  had  received  fo  great  favours.  Not  long  after, 
one  Francifco  Baroncegli,  in  imitation  of  Niccolo,  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
the  Tribunefhip,  and  once  more  drove  the  Senators  out  of  the  city:  fo 
that  the  Pope,  as  the  readied  way  to  fupprefs  him,  let  Niccolo  at  li- 
berty, and  not  only  fent  him  to  Rome,  but  reinftated  him  in  his  former 
office :  upon  which,  he  refumed  the  government  of  the  city,  and 
caufed  Francifco  to  be  put  to  death.  But  as  the  Colonni  took  offence 
at  his  manner  of  proceeding,  he  himfelf,  not  long  after,  underwent  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  Senators  were  reftored  to  their  ancient  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Hungary  having  depofed  Queen  Gio- 
vanna,  returned  to  his  own  Kingdom.  But  the  Pope,  who  rather  chofe 
to  have  the  Queen  for  a  neighbour,  than  that  King,  fo  contrived  matters, 
that  the  Kingdom  was  reftorcd  to  her,  upon  condition,  that  her  hufband 
Lewis,  fhouid  renounce  the  title  of  King,  and  be  content  with  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Taranto.  The  year  13  qc  being  come,  his  Holinefs  refolved 
that  the  Jubilee,  inftead  of  being  held  every  hundredth  year,  as  had 
been  ordained  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  fhouid  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  ; 
and  having  palled  a  decree  for  that  purpoie,  the  Roman?,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  fo  great  a  Benefaction,  confented  that  he  fhouid  fend  four  Car- 
dinals to  reform  their  City,  and  make  what  Senators  he  thought  fit  [r], 

[r]  The  Jubilee  is  a  feftival  year,  celebrated  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Romifh 
Church,  when  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  Sinners  that  viiit  the 
Churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  It  was  firft  inflituted,  as  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year  1300,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  fhouid  come 
cd  liminn  Apifiohrum  ;  and  was  to  return  only  once  in  an  hundred  years,  like  the  Ludi 
Saculares  ot  the  antrent  Romans  ;  at  which  time,  the  people  were  invited  by  a  Cryer, 
to  come  and  fee  a  fight  that  no  man  living  had  ever  feen,  or  Jlmdd  fee  again.  The  firft  cele- 
bration of  it  fo  enriched  the  city  of  Rome,  that  it  was  called  the  Golden  Year  ;  which 
induced  Clement  VI.  to  reduce  the  period  to  fifty  years.  Urban  VI.  appointed  it  to 
be  held  every  thirty -five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour  when  he  was  crucified : 
and  Sixtus  IV.  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty-fifth.  Boniface  IX.  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  Jubilees  to  feveral  Princes  and  Monafteries.  The  Monks  of  Canter- 
bury had  one  every  fifty  years ;  when  people  flocked  from  all  parts,  to  vifit  the  tomb  of 

After 
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After  which,  he  declared  Lewis  of  Taranto,  King  of  Naples  again  J 
and  Queen  Giovanna,  in  return  for  that  favour,  gave  Avignon  to  the 
Church,  which  was  a  part  of  her  patrimony. 

By  this  time,  Luchino  Vifconti  being  dead,  Giovanni,  Archbifhop  of 
Milan,  remained  fole  Lord  of  that  city  ;  and  making  feveral  wars  upon 
Tufcany,  and  the  neighbouring  States,  became  very  conliderable.  After 
his  deceafe,  the  government  devolved  to  his  two  nephews,  Bernabo  and 
Galeazzo :  but  Galeazzo  dying  foon  after,  left  his  fon  Giovanni  Gale- 
azzo  to  mare  the  State  with  his  uncle.  Charles,  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  now  made  Emperor,  and  Innocent  the  Sixth,  Pope  ;  who,  having 
fent  Cardinal  Egidius,  a  Spaniard,  into  Italy,  retrieved  the  reputation  of 
the  Church,  by  his  virtue  and  good  conduct,  not  only  in  Rome  and 
Romagna,  but  all  over  Italy.  He  recovered  Bologna,  which  had  been 
ufurped  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Milan ;  and  forced  the  Romans  to  ad- 
mit a  foreign  Senator  every  year,  of  the  Pope's  appointment.  He  made 
an  honourable  accommodation  with  the  Vifconti.  He  routed  and  took 
priibner  one  John  Aguto  or  Augut,  an  Englifhman,  who  was  come 
into  Tufcany  with  four  thoufand  forces  of  that  nation,  to  the  atMance 

Thomas  Becket.  They  are  now  become  more  frequent ;  and  the  Pope  grants  them 
as  often  as  the  Church,  or  him/elf,  have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  every  new  Pontif. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Bull  enjoins  farting,  alms,  and 
prayers.  It  gives  a  prieft  full  power  to  abfolve  in  all  cafes,  even  in  thofe  that  are  other- 
wife  referved  to  the  Pope,  to  commute  for  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  differs  from  a  plenary 
Indulgence.     During  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  all  other  Indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  our  Kings,  Edward  III.  caufed  his  birth-day  to  be  obferved  in  the  manner 
of  a  Jubilee,  when  he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  but  not  before  or  after.  He  releafed 
all  prifoners,  pardoned  all  offences  except  treafon,  made  good  laws,  and  granted  many 
privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  Jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when  feveral  of  their  feftivals  happen 
on  the  fame  day  :  at  Puy  en  Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  Feaft  of  the  Annunciation 
happens  on  Good  Friday  ;  and  at  Lyons,  when  St.  John  Bapti/l's  day  falls  on  the  Feftival 
of  Corpus  Chrijii.  In  1644,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  Jubilee  at  Rome  ;  that  being 
the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year,  from  the  inftitution  of  their  Order  ;  and  the  fame 
Ceremony  was  obferved  in  all  their  Convents  throughout  the  world. 

Juhikus  or  Jubilaus,  is  ufed  amongft  the  Romanifts,  to  fignify  a  Religious  that  has 
been  fifty  years  in  a  monafiery,  or  an  Ecclefiaftic,  who  has  been  in  Orders  fifty  years. 
Such  Veterans  are  difpenfed  with  in  fome  places,  from  attending  Matins,  or  a  flricr. 
obfervation  of  any  other  of  their  rules.  The  word  is  alfo  extended  to  any  man  that  is 
an  hundred  years  old,  and  to  a  pofleflion  of  fifty.  Si  ager  non  inveniatur  in  fcriptione,, 
inquirctur  de  fettioribus,  quantum  temporis  fuerit  cum  altero  ;  &  fi  fub  certo  'Jubiheo  manferit 
fine  vituperations,  maneat  in  aternum — Say  the  Lawyers. 

Petrarch,  who  was  cotemporary  with  this  Pope  (Clement  VI.)  fays,  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  makes  particular  mention  of  his  extraordinary  memory,  which  retained 
every  thing  with  that  exactnefs,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  power  of  forgethilnefs  : 
and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  he  fays,   this  prodigious  memory  was  acquired  by  a' 
dangerous  fall,  the  fears  of  which  remained  upon  his  head  as  long  as  he  lived. 
.  *  of 
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of  the  Ghibelincs.  After  which,  Urban  V.  fucceeded  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, refolved  to  vifit  Italy  and  Rome  itfelf,  where  Charles  the  Emperor 
came  to  meet  him  :  and,  after  a  flay  of  fome  months,  Charles  returned 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  Pope  to  Avignon. 

Gregory  XI.  [s]  fucceeded  Urban,  and  Cardinal  Egidius  being  now- 
dead,  Italy  relapfed  into  its  former  -diffractions,  which  were  chiefly  >c- 
cafioned  bv  a  confederacy  againftthe  Vifconti.  The  Pope  therefore  fent 
a  Legate  into  Italy  with  fix  thouiand  Bretons,  whom  he  followed  in 
perfon,  and  brought  back  his  court  with  him  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1376, 
alter  it  had  refidedin  France  for  the  fpace  of  71  years.  When  this  Pontif 
died,  Urban  VI.  was  created  Pope :  and  not  long  after,  ten  of  the  Car- 
dinals, complaining  of  an  unfair  Election,  chefe  Clement  VII.  at  Fondi. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Genoefe  rebelled,  after  they  had  lived  quietly  many 
years  under  the  government  of  the  Vifconti,  and  there  were  great  wars 
betwixt  them  and  the  Venetians  about  the  Iiland  of  Tenedos,  in  which 
all  Italy  by  degrees  became  concerned  :  and  in  thefe  wars  the  ufe  of 
Cannon  was  f  t }  firft  introduced,  which  had  been  lately  invented  by  the 
Germans.  The  Genoefe  prevailed  at  firft,  and  kept  Venice  blocked  up 
for  feveral  months  j  but  the  Venetians  got  the  better  in  the  end,  and 
made  an  honourable  peace  with  them,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  year  J 381  there  was  a  fchifm  in  the  Church  (as  we  have  faid 
before)  and  Queen  Giovanna  took  part  with  the  Antipope.  Upon  which, 
Pope  Urban  fet  an  invafion  on  foot  againft  her,  and  fent  Carlo  Durazzo, 
a  defcendant  or  the  royal  houfe  of  Naples,  with  an  army,  into  her  King- 
dom, who  foon  poffeffed  himfelf  of  it,  and  drove  her  into  France ;  which 
fo  provoked  the  King  of  that  nation,  that  he  fent  Lewis  of  Anjou  into 
Italy  to  reinftate  the  Queen,  to  force  Urban  out  of  Rome,  and  to  fet  up 
the  Antipope.  But  Lewis  dying  before  all  this  could  be  accomplifhed, 
his  army  difperfed  and  returned  into  France ;  at  which  the  Pontif  took 
courage  and  went  in  perfon  to  Naples,  where  he  threw  nine  Cardinals  into 
prifon  for  having  fided  with  France  and  the  Antipope.     After  this,  he 

[  s  ]  Machiavel  fays  Gregory  XII.  but  it  is  a  miftake  ;  as  indeed  there  are  many  in 
all  the  chronological  tables  of  the  Popes:  fome  inferting  the  Antipopes,  and  others  omit- 
ting them.  There  are  great  difputes  alfo  amongft  the  learned  about  the  time  of  the  choice 
and  deceafe  of  feveral  "Pontifs.  Thofe  that  have  wrote  the  beft  upon  this  fubjeel,  are 
our  two  learned  Countrymen,  Dr.  John  Pearfon,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  in  their 
diflertations  upon  the  Succeflion  of  the  firft  Bifhops  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Annaks  Cy- 
frianici,  written  by  the  former. 

[  t  ]  Larrey  makes  brafs  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen ;  and  fays,  the  firft  that 
were  known  in  England,  were  in  1535-  Cannon,  however,  he  owns  were  known  long 
before  ;  and  obferves,  that  there  were  five  pieces  in  the  Englifh  army  at  the  battle  of 
Creffi,  in  13+6,  which  were  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France.  Mezeray  alfo 
fays,  that  King  Ed  v.arl  the  Third  {truck  a  terror  into  the  French  army,  by  five  or  fix. 
pieces  of  cannon,  as  it  was  the  firft  time  they  had  ever  feen  fuch  dreadful  Engines. 

was 
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was  affronted  at  the  King  for  refufing  to  make  one  of  his  nephews  Prince 
of  Capua  :  but  concealing  his  refentment,  he  defired  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  refide  at  Nocera  for  a  while ;  which  being  granted,  he  prefently 
fortified  himfelf  there,  and  began  to  concert  meafures  for  depriving  him 
of  the  whole  Kingdom.  But  the  King  taking  the  alarm,  advanced  againft 
Nocera  and  laid  fiege  to  it;  from  whence  the  Pope,  however,  made  his 
efcape  and  got  to  Genoa,  where  he  put  the  Cardinals  to  j  11  ]  death  that 
were  his  prifoners,  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  created  twenty  eight 
new  ones  to  ftrengthen  his  party.  Carlo  went  into  Hungary,  was  pro- 
claimed King  there,  and  died  foon  after,  having  left  his  wife  at  Naples, 
and  two  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  one  named  Ladiflaus,  die 
other  Giovanna. 

In  the  mean  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti  had  killed  his  uncle 
Bernabo,  and  feized  upon  the  State  of  IVlilan  ;  and  not  being  content  with 
having  made  himfelf  fole  mafter  of  all  Lombardy,  he  formed  a  dciign 
upon  Tufcany  alio  :  but  juft  at  a  time  when  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
greateft  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  that  enterprize,  and  of  being  afterwards 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  he  died.  Urban  VI.  was  fucceeded  by  Boniface 
IX.  Clement  VII.  the  Antipope  likewife  died  at  Avignon ;  and  Benedict 
XIII.  was  elected  in  his  room. 

All  this  while  Italy  was  full  of  foldiers  of  different  nations,  as  Englifh, 
Germans,  and  Bretons  ;  fome  of  them,  introduced  by  thofe  Princes,  who, 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  at  various  times,  had  been  invited  thither,  and 
others  fent  by  the  Popes  when  they  refided  at  Avignon.  With  thefe 
foreign  troops  the  Italian  Princes  had,  for  the  moft  part,  carried  on  their 
wars ;  till  at  lafl  Ludovico  da  Conto,  a  native  of  Romagna,  trained  up 
a  body  of  Italians,  and  called  them  St.  Georges  Bands,  whofe  valour  and 
-difcipline  much  diminifhed  the  reputation  of  the  foreigners,  and  retrieved 
that  of  their  own  countrymen  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  after- 
wards almoft  conftantly  employed  by  the  Italian  Princes  in  their  wars. 
The  Pope,  upon  fome  differences  that  arofe  betwixt  him  and  the  Romans, 
removed  to  Scefi  and  continued  there  till  the  Jubilee  that  happened  in  the 
year  1 400  :  at  which  time,  the  Romans,  to  invite  him  back  again  for  the 
benefit  of  their  city,  once  more  confented  that  he  mould  have  the  annual 
nomination  of  a  foreign  Senator,  and  be  allowed  to  fortify  the  Caftle  of 
St.  Angelo.  Upon  this  condition  he  returned ;  and  to  enrich  the  Church, 
he  ordained  that  every  Benefice  upon  a  vacancy,  fhould  pay  the  firjl 
Jruits,  or,  one  years  income,  into  the  Ecclefiaflical  Chamber. 

After  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Miian,  wlio  left 
two  ions,  Giovanni-Maria-Angelo,  and  Philip,  that  State  was  divided 

fa]  He  caufed  them  to  be  fewed  up  in  bags,  and  thrown  into  the  Sea. 
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into  many  factions  :  and  in  the  troubles  which  enfued,  the  elder  of 
them  was  killed,  and  Philip  for  fome  time  kept  prifoner  in  the  caftle 
of  Pavia ;  from  whence  he  at  laft  made  his  efcape  by  the  favour  and 
afliftance  of  the  Governor.  Amongft  others  who  feized  upon  cities  that 
formerly  belonged  to  his  Father,  was  Guglielmo  della  Scala,  who  being 
banithed  had  retired  to  Francifco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  by  whofe 
aid  he  recovered  the  State  of  Verona,  though  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it  j 
for  the  fame  Francifco  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned  and  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment thereof  himfelf.  The  people  of  Vicenza,  therefore,  who  till  then 
had  lived  quietly  and  fecurely  under  the  protection  of  the  Vifconti,  feeing 
the  Lord  of  Padua  now  grown  fo  powerful,  put  themfelves  under  the 
wings  of  the  Venetians,  who,  at  their  inftigation,  made  war  upon  him 
and  drove  him  firft  out  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  out  of  Padua. 

About  this  time  died  Pope  Boniface,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Innocent 
VII.  to  whom  the  people  of  Rome  prefented  an  addrefs  for  the  reftitu- 
tion   of  their  forts  and  liberties ;  which  being   refufed,   they  called  in 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  to  their  afliftance.     But  as  their  differences 
were  afterwards  accommodated,  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  had  retired  to  Viterbo,  for  fear  of  the  people ;  at  the  latter  of  which 
places  he  created  his  nephew  Ludovico,  Count  della  Marca,  and  foon 
after  died.     Gregory  XII.  fucceeded  him,  on   condition  that  he  fhould 
refign  the  Papacy  whenever  the  Antipope  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do 
the  fame.     In  confequence  of  this,  at  the  exhortation  of  the  Cardinals, 
to  try  whether  it  was  poffible  to  reunite  the  Church,  Benedict  the  An- 
tipope came  to  Porto  Veneri,  and  Gregory  to  Lucca,  where  many  ex- 
pedients were  propofed,  but  nothing  concluded  :  upon  which,  the  Car- 
dinals on  each  fide  deferting  them  both,  BenedicT:  retired  into  Spain,  and 
Gregory  to  Rimini.     Baldafiare  Cofla,  therefore,   Cardinal  and  Legate 
of  Bologna,  encouraged  the  Cardinals  to  call   a  Council  at  Pifa,  where 
they  chofe  Alexander  V.  who  immediately  excommunicated  King  Ladi- 
flaus, difpofed  of  his  Kingdom  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  and,  in  confederacy 
with  the  Florentines,  Genoefe,  Venetians,  and  Baldaflare  Coffa  the  Le- 
gate, fell  upon  him  and  drove  him  out  of  Rome.     But  whilft  this  war 
was  carrying  on  with  great  fury,  Alexander  died,  and  Coffa  the  Legate 
being  made  Pope  in  his  ftead,  aflumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  and" 
foon  removed  to  Rome  from  Bologna  (where  he  had  been  elected)  in 
order  to  meet  Lewis  of  Anjou,  who  was  come  thither  with  an  army  of 
Provencals.     After  he  had  joined  him,  they  marched  againft  Ladiflaus, 
engaged,  and  routed  his  army :  but  through  the  default  of  their  com- 
manders, they  could  not  purfue  their  Victory :  fo  that  Ladiflaus  foon 
rallied  his  forces  and  recovered  Rome,  driving  the  Pope  back  to  Bologna, 
and  Lewis  into  Provence.     The  Pope  therefore  contriving  new  means  to 

reduce 
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reduce  the  power  of  Ladiflaus,  caufed  Sigifmund,  King  of  Hungary,  to 
be  elected  Emperor,  invited  him  into  Italy,  and  had  an  interview  with 
him  at  Mantua,  where  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them  that  a  general  Council 
mould  be  affembled  for  reuniting  the  Church;  that  fo  it  might  be  the 
better  able  to  oppoie  the  attempts  of  its  enemies. 

There  were  now  three  different  Popes  at  the  fame  time,  Gregory, 
Benedict,  and  John,  which  kept  the  Church  very  low,  both  in  power  and 
reputation.  The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council  was  Con- 
ftance,  a  city  in  Germany,  much  againft  the  inclination  of  Pope  John : 
and  though  the  principal  reafon,  which  had  induced  the  Pope  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  Council,  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Ladiflaus,  yet,  as  he 
.had  obliged  himfelf  to  go  to  it,  he  could  not  well  tell  how  to  excufe  his 
abfence.  However,  in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Conftance,  he 
was  fenlible  of  his  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
got  privately  away  from  thence;  but  being  taken,  he  was  imprifoned  and 
forced  to  refign  the  Papacy.  Gregory,  one  of  the  Antipopes,  alio  re- 
nounced his  pretenfions,  by  an  inftrument  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  Benedict,  the  other,  refufed,  and  was  condemned  as  an  Heretick. 
At  laft,  finding  himfelf  utterly  forfaken  by  all  his  Cardinals,  he  like- 
wife  refigned,  and  the  Council  chofe  Otho,  of  the  family  of  Colonni, 
Pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V".  by  which  the  Church  was  re- 
united after  a  fchifm  that  had  lafted  forty  years  and  feveral  different  Pontifs 
had  reigned  at  the  fame  time  [x  ]. 

[  *•  ]  Benedict,  fays  Voltaire,  who  had  fkewn  much  courage  before,  and  had  fought 
both  by  fea  and  land,  was  very  humble  and  refigned  when  his  fentence  was  read  to  him, 
in  prifon,  at  Manheim,  where  the  Emperor  kept  him  clofe  confined  three  years,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  treated  with  fuch  feverity  as  rendered  him  more  an  objecl:  of  compuffion, 
than  his  crimes  had  expofed  him  to  the  public  hatred. 

The  fathers  of  the  Council  did  not  meet  at  firft  in  order  to  depofe  him  ;  their  principal 
view  feemed  to  be  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  This  was  chiefly  the  defign  of  Gcrfon 
and  the  other  deputies  of  the  univeriity  of  Paris.  Complaints  had  been  publickly  made  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  againft  the  Annats,  the  Exemptions,  the  refervations,  and  the  im- 
pofitions  of  the  Popes  upon  the  clergy,  to  inrich  the  court  of  Rome  ;  in  fhort,  againft 
all  the  vices  with  which  the  Church  was  at  that  time  disfigured.  But  how  did  this  re- 
formation end  ?  His  fucceiTor  declared,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  exemptions  fhould  be 
granted  without  cognizance  of  the  caufe.  2.  That  the  nature  of  the  Benefices  which 
had  been  united,  fhould  be  enquired  into.  3.  That  the  revenues  of  vacant  Benefices 
fhould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  Law.  4.  He  made  an  ineffectual  provifion  againft 
Simony.  5.  He  ordained  that  all  fuch  as  had  Benefices  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Tonfure.  6.  He  forbad  the  celebrating  of  Mafs  in  a  lav  habit.  Thefe  were  the  laws 
.made  by  the  moft  folemn  aiTembly  in  the  univerfe. — Gerfon,  with  great  difficulty,  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  even  of  the  following  propolitions.  That  there  are  cafes  in 
which  the  aiTainnating  a  pcrfon  is  a  virtuous  action  ;  far  more  meritorious  in  a  knight 
than  a  'Squire;  and  ftili  much  more  fo  in  a  Prince  than  a  Knight.  This  doctrine  of 
affaffination  had  been  publickly  maintained  by  a  Cordelier,  whofe  name  was  Jean  Petit, 
upon  the  murder  of  his  Prince's  own  brother.     The  council  for  a  long  time,  evaded 
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Philip  Viicoati  was  then  (as  we  have  faid)  confined  in  the  caftle  of 
Pavia.  But  Fantino  Cane  (who,  during  the  troubles  in  Lombardy,  had 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Vercelli,  Alexandria,  Novara,  and  Tortona,  and 
amafTed  great  riches)  dying  without  children,  left  his  wife  Beatrice  heir 
to  his  pollemons ;  enjoyning  his  friends  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
get  her  married  to  this  Philip  ;  by  which  match  he  became  fo  powerful 
that  he  recovered  Milan  and  all  the  reft  or  Lombardy.  But  forgetting 
all  obligations,  as  Princes  ufually  do,  he  acculed  his  wife  Beatrice  of 
adultery,  and  put  her  to  death  :  and  finding  himfelf  now  very  ftrong  and 
potent,  he  began  to  think  of  making  war  upon  Tufcany,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  defigns  that  had  been  formed  by  his  father  Giovanni  Galeazzo. 
Ladiilaus,  King  of  Naples,  at  his  death,  befides  his  Kingdom,  had  alfo 
left  his  fifter  Giovanna  a  formidable  army  commanded  by  the  beft  and 
moll  experienced  Generals  in  Italy:  the  chief  of  whom  was  Sforza  of 
Contignuola,  a  perfon  of  very  great  fame  for  his  valour  and  conduct  in 
thole  wars.     She  was  no  fooner  in  the  throne,  but,  to  clear  herfelf  of 

Gerfon's  petition  ;  but  at  laft,  they  were  obliged  to -condemn  this  doctrine  of  murder, 
though  without  mentioning  the  Cordelier  in  particular. 

John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  both  condemned  to  the  flames,  by  this 
Council,  for  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  WiclifF,  who  had  taught,  that  we  mud  not 
believe  any  thing  that  was  impoffible  and  contradictory  to  reafon  :  that  no  accident  can 
fubfift  without  a  fubject ;  in  a  word,  that  the  fubftance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  in 
the  Eucharift.  He  wanted  likewife  to  abolifh  auricular  confellion,  indulgences,  and 
the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  former  of  thefe  two  unhappy 
victims  came  thither  with  the  Emperor's  fafe  conduct.  And  the  latter,  who  was  his 
difciple  and  friend,  and  a  man  of  much  fuperior  eloquence  and  understanding,  (though, 
at  firft  he  had  figned  a  renunciation  of  his  mailer's  doctrine)  having  heard  with  what 
magnanimity  he  had  encountered  death,  was  afhamed  to  furvive  him  :  he  therefore  made 
a  pubiic  retractation,  and  was  burnt.  Poggio,  the  Florentine,  Secretary  to  Pope  John 
XIII.  2nd  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  Letters,  who  was  prefent  at  his  interrogatories 
and  execution,  fays,  he  never  heard  any  thing  that  fo  nearly  approached  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  Speech  which  Jerome  made  to  his  judges.  "  He 
fpoke,  fays  he,  like  a  Socrates,  and  walked  to  the  kindled  pile,  with  as  much  chearful- 
nefs  2s  the  other  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock-. 

Out  of  their  afhes  arofe  a  civil  war ;  for  the  Eahemians,  befides  other  reproaches,  up- 
braided  the  Emperor  with  having  violated  the  law  of  nations  And  not  long  after,  when 
'i:gii"mund  aipired  to  fucceed  his  brother  Wenceflaus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  lie 
lound  that,  though  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hungary,  the  death  of  t\\\>- 
private  men  had  precluded  his  acceffion  to  the  Bohemian,  throne.  Their  avengers  were 
4.0,000  men,  whom  the  feveriry  of  the  Council  had  exafperated  to  Rich  a  degree,  that 
they  killed  every  priefrthey  met.  Their  General,  John,  furnamed  Zifka,  (which  figni- 
fies  blind  of  one  eye)  defeated  Sigifmund  in  feveral  battles  :  and  having  loft  his  other 
eye  at  laft  in  an  engagement,  he  ftill  continued  to  head  his  troops,  giving  directions  to 
his  Officers,  and  affifting  in  their  Councils.  He  ordered  them  to  make  a  drum  of  his 
(kin  after  he  was  dead,  which  they  did ;  and  thefe  very  remains  of  Zifka,  infpired  the 
Bohemians  with  fuch  courage,  and  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  that  it  was  fixteen 
vears  before  Sigifmund  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Bohemia,  and  then  with  great  difficulty. 
Vide  Vd'.M'ti  Gen.  Hifi.  Vol.  I.  £art.  ii.  from  fage  259  to  page  373. 
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the  fufpicion  of  being  too  intimate  with  one  Pandolphello,  whom  me 
had  brought  up  and  preferred,  fhe  married  Giacopo  della   Marcia,  a 
Frenchman,  of  royal  extraction,  upon  condition  that  he  mould  content 
himfelf  with  being  ftyled  Prince  of  Taranto,  and  leave  the  title  and 
government  of  the  Kingdom  entirely  to  her  [y  ].    But  as  foon  as  he  ar- 
rived at  Naples,  the  foldiery  acknowledged  him  as  their  King;  which 
occasioned  great  quarrels  and  contefts  betwixt  him  and  the  Queen,  wherein 
fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the  other  had  the  better.     At  laft,  how- 
ever, the  Queen  eftablifhed  herfelf  in  the  government,  and  became  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Pope.     Upon  which,  Sforza,  to  diftrefs  her  and  force 
her  into  a  compliance  with  his  own  terms,  immediately  laid  down  his- 
commiffion  and  refufed  to  ferve  her  any  longer.     So  that  being  difarmed, 
as  it  were,  all  on  a  fudden,  and  having  no  other  remedy,  ihe  applied 
for  affiftance  in  this  extremity  to  Alphonib,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily; 
whom  fhe  adopted  for  her  fon  :  and  to  command  her  forces,  me  took 
into  her  pay  Braccio  da  Montone,  a  foldier  of  no  lefs  eminence  and  re- 
putation than  Sforza,  and  hated  by  the  Pope  for  having  feized  upon  and 
ufurped  Perugia  and  feveral  other  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Church. 
After  this,  a  peace  was  concludedbetwixtherandthe  Pope:  but  Alphonfo 
fufpedting  me  would  ferve  him  as  fhe  had  done  her  hufband,  fecretly 
took  meafures   to  make  himfelf  matter  of  all   her  FortrefTes,  in  which 
however  he  was  prevented ;  for  as  me  was  a  woman  of  great  fubtlety 
and  fufpeded  his  intentions,  fhe  was  before  hand  with  him,  and  took 
care  to  fortify  herfelf  ftrongly  in  the  citadel  of  Naples.     Jealoulies  in- 
creafing  in  this  manner,  they  at  laft  came  to  an  open  rupture ;  in  the- 
courfe  of  which,  the  Queen  by  the  affiftance  of  Sforza,  who  had  re- 
turned into  her  fervice,  got  the  better  of  Alphonfo,  drove  him  out  of 
Naples,  entirely  difcarded  him,  and  adopted  Lewis  of  Anjou  in  his 
room ;  which  gave  rife  to  new  wars  betwixt  Braccio,  who  was  now  of 
Alphonfo 's  party,  and  Sforza,  who  was  engaged  for  the  Queen.     In  the 
procefs  of  thofe  wars,  Sforza  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  patting  the' 
River  Pefcara  :  by  which  accident  the  Queen  was  once  more  difarmed  in. 
a  manner,  and  would  in  all  likelyhood  have  been  driven  out  of  her  King- 
dom, if  ihe  had  not  been  affifted  by  Philip  Viiconti,  Duke  of  Milan,. 

[y]  This  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or  Jane  II.  (Queen  of  Naples)  as  fhe  is  called  by 
different  authors,  married  James  of  Bourbon,  fon  of  John  Count  de  la  Marche,  to  her - 
fecond  hulband  ;  who  not  being  able  to  bear  that  fhe  fhould  continue  her  familiarities  with 
Pandolpho  Alopo,  a  handfome  young  Neapolitan  whom  fhe  had  made  her  chamberlain, 
ordered  his  head  to  be.cut  off,  and  not  only  deprived  her  of  all  (hare  in  the  adminiftration, 
b.ut  kept  her  in  a  manner  locked  up,  and  very  feldom  admitted  her  either  into  his  company 
or  his  bed  :  all  which  ufage  fhe  diffembled  with  great  artifice,  till  Ihe  found  means  at  laft 
to  get  the  upperhand  of  him  and  drive  him  back  a^ain  into  France,  where  he  ended  his  ; 
days  in  a  Mcnaftery.     Brar.tome.  Vies  des  dames  illufhes.  p.   384.   388. 
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who  forced  Alphonfo  to  return  into  Arragon.  But  Braccio  not  in  the 
leafl  difcouraged  at  his  being  abandoned  by  Alphonfo,  ftill  carried  on 
the  war  againft  the  Queen,  and  laid  fiege  to  Aquila:  upon  which,  the! 
Pope  looking  upon  Braccio's  greatnefs  as  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  to  the 
Church,  took  Francifco,  fon  of  the  late  Sforza,  into  his  pay  ;  who  march- 
ing with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  [  z  ]  Aquila,  engaged  Braccio,  and  not 
only  routed  his  forces,  but  killed  him.  Of  Braccio's  party  there  only  re- 
mained Otho  his  Ion,  from  whom  the  Pope  took  Perugia,  but  left  him 
the  government  of  Montone.  But  he  alio  was  killed  not  long  after  in 
Romagna,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Florentines  :  fo  that  of  all  thofe  who  had 
fought  under  the  banners  of  Braccio,  Niccoio  Piccinino  was  now  in  the 
greateft  reputation, 

We  have  thus  brought  down  our  narrative  in  a  fummary  manner, 
almoft  to  the  times  we  at  firft  propoied  ;  and  as  the  remainder  of  that 
period  contains  nothing  confiderabie,  except  the  war  that  the  Floren- 
tines and  Venetians  were  engaged  in  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  which 
fhall  be  related  when  we  come  to  lpeak  more  particularly  of  Florence  ; 
we  fhall  proceed  no  further  in  it  than  juft  to  give  a  fhort  lketch  of  Italy, 
as  it  then  ftood,  with  regard  to  its  Princes  and  military  Commanders. 
Amongft  the   principal  States,  Queen   Giovanna  the  Second,   held  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.     Some  towns  of  Ancona,  the  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  Romania,    were   fubjecT:  to   the    Church,  and   fome  to  its 
Vicars,  or  others,  that  had  feized  upon  them ;  as  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Reggio,  to  the  family  of  Efte  ;  Faenza  to  the  Manfredi ;  Imola  to  the 
Alidoli  ;  Forli  to  the  Ordelaffi  :  Rimini   and   Pelaro  to  the  Malatefti ; 
and  Camerino  to  the  Houfe  of  Varano.     Lombardy  was  divided  betwixt 
Duke  Philip  and  the  Venetians ;  all  the  reft  who  had  had  any  princi- 
pality in  that  angle,  being  extinct,  except  the  Houfe  of  Gonzaga,  which 
governed  Mantua  at  that  time.     The  greater  part  of  Tufcany  was  under 
the  Florentines  :  Lucca  and  Siena  alone,  lived   under  their  own  laws  j 
the  former  governed  by  the  Guinigi,  the  latter  entirely  free.     The  Ge- 
noeie  being  lometimes  free,  fometimes  under  the  dominion  of  the  French, 
and  lometimes  of  the  Vifconti,  were   of  little  account,  and  reckoned 
■  amongft  the  loweft  and  moff.  inconfiderable  States  in  Italy.     A  id  even 
thoie  of  higher  rank,  did  not  attend  to  the  management  of  their  wars 
themfelves,  or  carry  them  on  with  their  own  proper   forces  and  com- 
manders.    Duke  Philip  confined  himfelf  chiefly  to  his  apartment,  and 
living  a  retired  life,  left  all  military  affairs  to  be  conducted  by  Commif- 
faries.     The  Venetians,  after  they  had  began  to  get  fco^ng  on  ihe  Con- 
tinent, difregarded  their  fleet,  which  had  made  them  fo  formidable  at 

[z]  The  capital  of  Abruzzo,  a  Pr ounce  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  borders 
on  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 
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Sea  ;  and,  like  the  reft:  of  the  Italian  States,  gave  the  command  of  their 
land  forces  to  Aliens.  The  Pope  being  a  Spiritual  Prince,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  Naples  a  Woman,  were  not  fo  proper  to  command  in 
perfon,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  do  that  by  neceffity,  which  others 
did  out  of  weaknefs  and  indifcretion.  The  Florentines  lay  under  the 
fame  neceffity  ;  for  their  nobility  being  extinguifhed  by  continual  dif- 
cords,  and  their  Republic  governed  by  fuch  as  were  bred  up  to  a  mer- 
cantile way  of  life,  they  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  and 
conduct  of  others  :  lb  that  the  armies  of  all  the  Italian  States,  were  in 
the  hands  either  of  petty  Princes,  or  of  Adventurers,  and  Soldiers  of 
Fortune,  who  had  no  eftate  or  dominions  of  their  own  ;  the  former  of 
whom  accepted  thofe  commands,  not  out  of  any  laudable  ambition  or 
deiire  of  fame,  but  merely  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  to  live  in  greater 
affluence :  and  the  latter  having  been  bred  up  to  the  profeffion  of  arms 
from  their  youth,  and  confequently  not  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  any 
other  employment,  followed  that  way  of  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  riches 
and  reputation.  The  moft  eminent  of  thefe  were,  Carmignuola,  Fran- 
cifco  Sforza,  Niccolo  Piccinino,  (who  had  been  educated  under  Braccio) 
Agnolo  della  Pergola,  Lorenzo,  and  Micheletto  Attenduli,  Tartaglia, 
Giaccopaccio,  Ceccolino  da  Perugia,  Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  Guido  To- 
rello,  Antonio  del  Ponte  ad  Era,  and  feveral  others  ;  amongft  whom  may 
be  reckoned  thofe  Lords  that  have  been  already  mentioned :  to  whom 
we  may  add,  the  Barons  of  Rome,  the  Urfini,  the  Colonni,  and  many 
more  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Naples  and  Lombardy,  who  depending 
altogether  upon  war  for  their  fubfiftance,  had  formed  a  fort  of  combi- 
nation, or  private  correfpondence  amongft  themfelves,  and  reduced  it 
into  a  trade,  or  fyftem,  as  it  were  ;  which  was  fo  dexteroufly  managed 
by  them,  that  when  two  States  were  at  war,  they  were  both  almoft  lure 
to  be  lolers  at  the  end  of  it :  by  which  means  the  art  of  war  at  laft  became 
fo  mean  and  contemptible,  that  any  common  Captain,  who  had  had  but 
the  leaft  fpark  of  ancient  valour,  difcipline,  or  experience,  would  have 
held  thofe  very  Gentlemen  in  the  higheft  derifion,  who  were  then  fo 
ftupidly  admired  and  idolized  by  all  Italy.  The  exploits  of  theie  lazy 
inactive  Princes,  and  their  pitiful  Commanders,  will  be  the  chief  Tub- 
ject  of  the  following  Hiftory.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  muff, 
according  to  my  promife,  in  the  firft  place,  deduce  the  Republic  of 
Florence  from  its  original,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  clear  view  of  its 
ftate  and  condition  in  thole  times,  and  fhew  by  what  means  that  city 
arrived  at  it,  after  the  troubles  and  diftradions  in  which  Italy  had  been 
involved  for  the  fpace  of  a  thouiand  years. 

The  End  of  the   FIRST    BOOK. 
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the  utility  of  Colonies.  The  original  of  Florence.  Whence  it  took  its  name. 
The  fir II  divifwn  that  happened  in  the  City.  The  rife  of  the  Guelph  and 
Qhtbeline  jaSlions.  Their  reunion.,  and  the  form  of  government  eftablijhed 
in  Florence.  The  inftitutim  of  the  Anziani,  the  Captain  oj  the  People, 
end  the  Fodejld.  Their  forces  and  generofity  in  time  of  war.  Manfred, 
King  of  Naples,  chief  Patron  of  the  Ghibe  lines.  The  Patriot ifm  of  Fa- 
rinata  Uberti.  Charles  of  Anjou  called  into  Italy  by  the  Pope.  A  reform 
of  the  State  in  Florence.  Frejh  commotions.  The  government  new  modelled 
by  the  Guelphs.  The  twelve  Buonhuomini  and  the  Credenza  appointed. 
Gregory  X.  Pope.  Florence  under  Excommunication.  Innocent  V  .fucceeds 
Gregory.  The  jealoufy  of  the  Popes.  Nicholas  III.  Pope.  The  Ghibelines 
return  from  banifijment.  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  defied  Pope.  The 
Government  reformed  by  the  Citizens.  The  injlitution  of  three  Priori 
to  govern  for  two  months,  and  to  be  chojen  indifferently  out  oj  the 
Citizens.  The  Signiory.  Difcords  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People. 
A  Gonfaloniere  di  Giuftizia,  or  Standard-bearer,  appointed.  The  No- 
bility exhorted  to  peace.  The  fame  admonitions  given  to  the  People. 
Another  reform  in  Florence  in  the  year  1298.  A  great  quarrel  in  the 
family  of  the  Cancellieri ;  the  occafion  and  confequences  of  it.  They  divide 
into  two  jaftions,  diflinguijhed  by  the  names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri,  /'.  e. 
Whites  and  Blacks.     Their  Chief's  and  Partifans.    Charles  sof  Valois 
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made  Governor  of  Florence.     New  troubles  occafio?ied  by  Cotfo  Donati •, 
fomented  by  the  Medici  and  Giugni.     A  great  fire  in  Florence,  1304. 
Corfo   Donati  condemned  as  a  rebel;  his  death.     Fre/h  divifions.     The 
tyranfjy  and  cruelty  of  Lando  d  Agobbio.     The  fuccejs  of  Cajlrucci-o  Caf- 
tracani.     A  Council  of  the  Signiory  to  la/l  forty  months.     Election  of 
the  magiftrates  by  Imborfation.     Ramondo  da  Cardona,  general  of  the 
Florentine  army ;    his  bad  conduct,  defeat,   and  death.     The  Duke  of 
Athens,  Deputy-governor  of  Florence.     The  Emperor,  Leu-is  of  Bavaria, 
called  into  Italy.     The  death  of  Cajlruccio  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
A  new  model  of  Government.    The  Florentines  quiet  at  home.     Their  new 
buildings.     Their  tranquillity  dijlurbed.     A  Captain  of  the  guards  ap- 
pointed.    Maffeo  da  Maradi  prevents  an  e?igagement  betwixt  the  factions 
in  Florence,  by  his  mediation.     Lucca  fold  to  the  Florentines ;  and  taken 
from  them   by   the  Pifans.      The  Duke  of  Athens   made  Governor  of 
Florence*     The  Jpeech  of  one  of  the  Signiory  to  him.     His  anfiver.     He 
is  made  Sovereign  by  the  people.     His  violent  manner  of  proceeding. 
Matteo  di  Morozzo  difcovers  a  plot  to  him.     Three  confpiracies  on  foot 
againft  him  at  the  fame  time.   An  infurrettion  in  Florence.     The  Duke  is 
expelled.     His  character.     Another  reform.     The  Nobility  turned  out  of 
their  offices.     The  bold  attempt  of  Andrea  Strozzi.     The  Nobles  endeavour 
to  recover  their  authority.    The  people  take  arms  and  utterly  fupprejs  them. 

AMONGST  other  wife  and  praife-worthy  institutions  of  former 
Kingdoms  and  Republics,  which  are  difcontinued  in  our  times, 
it  was  the  cuftom  to  build  new  towns  and  cities  upon  every  proper 
opportunity-   And  indeed  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  great  and  good 
Prince,  or  a  well  regulated  Common-wealth,  nor  more  for  the  intereft 
and  advantage  of  a  Province,  than  to  eftablifh  fuch  communities,  where 
men  may  live  together  for  greater  convenience,  either  of  cultivating 
the  earth,  or  of  mutually  afTifting  and  defending  each  other :  and  this 
they  ufually  effected,  by  fending  lome  of  their  own  fubjecls  to  inhabit 
fuch  countries  which  they  had  either  conquered  or  found  unpeopled. 
Such  fettlements  were  called  Colonies,  and  ferved  not  only  to  beautify  and 
meliorate  the  face  of  the  country,  by  building  new  towns,  but  to  render 
it  more  fecure  to  the  Conqueror,  by  filling  the  void  places,  and  making 
a  proper  distribution  of  the  people  through  every  part  of  it.     Thus, 
living  with  greater  comfort  and  convenience,  the  inhabitants  multiplied 
falter,  and  were  more  able  to  invade  others,  or  defend  themfelves.    But 
this  cuftom  being  now  laid  afide,  either  by  the  fupinenefs  or  bad  policy 
of  Princes  and  Republics,  fome  Provinces  are  become  exceeding  weak, 
and  others  totally  ruined.     For  this  Order  alone  fecures  a  Country  and 
fills  it  with  people.    It  makes  it  fecure,  becaufe  a  Colony  planted  by  a 
Vol.  I.  I  Prince 
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Prince  in  a  Country  newly  conquered,  is  a  fort  of  a  garrifon  to  check 
and  keep  the  natives  in  obedience.  Befides,  without  it,  no  Province 
could  long  continue  properly  inhabited,  nor  preferve  a  juft  distribution 
of  the  people :  for  as  all  parts  of  it  cannot  be  equally  fertile  or  healthful, 
men  will  naturally  abandon  the  barren  places,  and  are  carried  off  by 
diftempers  in  thofe  that  are  unwholfome  ;  fo  that  except  fome  way  can 
be  found  to  invite  frefh  fettlers  from  the  other  quarters,  to  inhabit  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  that  Province  mull  foon  be  ruined  j  as  the 
abandoning  fome  places  leaves  them  defolate,  and  crowding  too  large 
numbers  into  others,  exhaufts  and  impoverishes  them.  And  fince  thefa 
inconveniences  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  nature  alone,  art  and  induftry 
rnuft  be  applied  :  for  we  fee  many  countries  that  were  at  firft.  unhealthful, 
much  altered  when  they  come  to  be  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  people, 
the  earth  being  purified  by  tillage,  and  the  air  by  their  fires ;  which, 
without  that  affiftance,  nature  only  could  never  have  effected.  Of  this, 
Venice  is  a  remarkable  inftance  :  for  though  it  was  built  in  a  fenny  and 
unwholfome  fituation,  the  concourfe  of  fo  many  people  at  one  time, 
foon  made  it  healthful.  Pifa  likewife,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  its 
air,  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  till  the  Genoefe  were  driven  out  of  their 
territories  by  the  Saracens,  and  flocked  thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
it  foon  became  a  populous  and  powerful  city.  But  fince  the  cuftom  of 
fending  out  Colonies  is  now  out  of  fafhion,  new  conquefts  are  not  fo 
eafily  maintained,  void  places  not  fo  foon  filled,  nor  thofe  that  are  too 
much  crowded  fo  readily  difburthened.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  many  places  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  are  now  be- 
come defolate  and  unpeopled,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  were  in  for- 
mer ages  j  the  true  caufe  of  which  failure  is,  that  Princes  have  now  no 
appetite  for  true  glory,  and  Commonwealths  no  longer  obferve  the 
laudable  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  they  anciently  ufed  to  do. 

In  former  times,  I  fay  then,  many  new  Cities  were  founded,  and 
fcveral  that  had  been  built  before,  much  enlarged  by  Colonies.  The 
City  of  Florence,  to  give  a  particular  example,  was  begun  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Fiefole,  and  augmented  by  the  people  they  were  continually 
fending  thither.  It  is  certain,  if  Dante  and  Giovanni  Villani  are  to  be 
credited,  that  the  Citizens  of  Fiefole,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  top  of 
a  hill,  marked  out  a  plot  of  ground  upon  the  plain  that  lies  betwixt  the 
fkirts  of  that  hill  and  the  river  Arno,  for  the  conveniency  of  Merchants ;, 
that  fo  their  goods  might  be  conveyed  thither  with  lefs  difficulty,  and 
their  markets  better  frequented.  Thefe  Merchants,  I  fuppofe,  firft  built 
warehoufes  in  that  place  to  ftow  their  goods  in,  which,  in  courfe  of 
time,  became  a  fettled  habitation.  But  when  the  Romans  had  fecured 
Italy  againft  foreign  invafions,  by  the  deftrudtion  of  Carthage,  they  be- 
gan 
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gan  to  multiply  exceedingly  :  for  men  will  not  live  any  longer  in  want 
and  diftrefs  than  they  are  compelled  to  it,  by  abfolute  neceflity  :  and 
though  the  terrors  of  war  may  force  them  for  a  while  to  take  fhelter  in 
defart  mountains,  and  inaccelTible  Places;  yet,  when  the  danger  is 
blown  over,  comfort  and  convenience  allure  them  back  again,  and  they 
naturally  return  to  places  that  are  more  habitable  and  commodious. 
The  fecurity,  therefore,  which  was  eftabliflied  in  Italy,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Roman  arms,  might  poffibiy  be  the  occafion  that  this  place 
increafed  fo  faft  from  lb  fmall  a  beginning,  that  itfoon  came  to  be  a 
town,  which  at  firft  was  called  Villa  Arnina. 

After  this,  there  arofe  civil  wars  in  Rome  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla, 
then  betwixt  Ca?far  and  Pompey,  and  laftly  betwixt  the  AfTaffins  of 
Caviar  and  thofe  that  undertook  to  revenge  his  death.  Sylla  was  the 
firft,  and  after  him,  the  three  Roman  Citizens  who  revenged  the  death 
of  Oelar  and  divided  the  Empire,  that  fent  Colonies  to  Fiefole  ;  all,  or 
the  greater  part  of  which,  fettled  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  town  which 
was  already  begun  :  fo  that  by  this  addition,  the  place  became  fo  full  of 
buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  fuch  provisions  were  made  for  a  civil 
'government,  that  it  might  well  be  reckoned  amongft  the  cities  of  Italy. 
But  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Florence  is  not  fo  clearly  known.  Some 
will  have  it,  that  it  was  Co  called  from  Florino,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ColQny.  Others  fay,  it  was  not  called  Florentia,  but,  Fluentia  at  firft, 
from  its  being  fituated  fo  near  the  ftream  of  the  Arno ;  and  to  fupport 
their  affertion  they  produce  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  fays,  [a].  "  The 
Fluentines  are  feated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno?  But  that  feems  to  be  an 
error,  becaufe  Pliny  is  there  fpeaking  of  the  fituation,  not  the  name,  of 
the  Florentines ;  and  the  word  Fluentini  is  moft  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  text,  fince  Frontinus  and  Tacitus,  two  writers  that  were  nearly  co- 
temporary  with  Pliny,  call  the  town  Florentia  and  the  people  Florentines : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  they  were  governed  by  the 
lame  laws  and  authority  that  the  reft  of  the  cities  in  Italy  were  then  fubjecl: 
to.  Of  which  we  fee  a  proof  in  the  fame  Tacitus,  [  b  ]  who  relates,  that 
the  Florentines  fent  Deputies  to  petition  the  Emperor  that  he  would  not 
fuffer  their  Country  to  be  ruined  by  turning  the  ftream  of  the  river  Cla- 
nis  upon  it,  as  was  defigned :  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  city  fhould 
have  tv/o  names  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  my  opinion  therefore,  whatever 
might  be  the  occafion  of  its  Original  or  Denomination,  that  it  was  alwayt 
called  Florentia.  It  was  founded  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  begaa 
to  be  mentioned  in  Hiftory  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Emperors :  and  when 

[a]  Nat.  Hill.  !.  iii.  c.  25.  [b]  Annal.  lib.  1.  ad  finem. 
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the  Empire  was  over-run  by  Barbarians,  Totila,  King  of  the  Oftrogoths, 
took  and  demolifhed  Florence.  Two  hundred  years  after  which,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  from  whofe  time,  till  the  year  1215,  it  followed 
the  fortune  of  thole  that  fucceffively  had  the  rule  in  Italy :  for,  during 
that  period,  it  was  governed  firft  by  the  pofterity  of  Charlemagne,  after- 
wards by  the  Berengarii,  and  lait  of  all  by  the  German  Emperors,  as  we 
have  already  fhewn  in  our  fummary  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

In  thole  days,  the  Florentines  being  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners, 
were  not  able  either  to  extend  their  boundaries,  or  to  perform  any  thing 
worthy  of  relation,  except,  that  on  St.  Romulus's  day,  in  the  year  1010, 
which  the  Fiefolans  obferved  as  a  folemn  feftival,  they  took  and  deftroyed 
Fiefole,  availing  themfelves  either  of  the  connivance  of  the  Emperora, 
or  the  opportunity  that  was  afforded  them  by  the  inter-regnum  betwixt 
the  death  of  one  Emperor  and  the  Election  of  another.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  Popes  affumed  greater  authority  in  Italy,  and  the  power  of  the 
German  Emperors  was  upon  the  wane,  all  the  towns  of  that  province 
began  to  govern  themfelves,  and  mewed  but  little  regard  to  their  Princes: 
fo  that  in  the  year  1080,  Italy  was  in  a  manner  divided  betwixt  Henry 
the  Third  and  the  Church.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  Florentines- 
always  fubmitting  to  the  Conqueror,  and  aiming  at  nothing  further  than 
their  own  prefervation,  kept  themfelves  quiet  and  undivided  till  the  year 
3215.  But  as  it  is  obferved,  that  the  later  difeafes  make  their  approach* 
the  more  dangerous  and  mortal  they  commonly  are  to  the  human  body : 
fo  the  longer  it  was  before  Florence  was  feized  by  the  paroxyfms  of 
Faction,  the  more  fatal  they  proved  when  it  did  happen.  The  caufe  of 
its  firft  Divifion  is  very  well  known,  as  it  has  been  already  related  by 
Dante  and  feveral  other  Writers:  however,  I  {hall  give  amort  account 
of  it. 

The  greateft  and  mod  powerful  families  in  Florence  at  that  time,  wera 
the  Buondelmonti  and  the  Uberti;  and  next  to  them,  the  Amadei  and 
Donati.  In  the  family  of  the  Donati  there  was  a  very  rich  widow  Lady, 
who  had  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beauty.  This  Lady  had  refolved  with 
Iierfelf  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Meffer  Buondelmonte,  a  young  Cavalier,, 
who  was  then  head  of  that  family;  but  either  out  of  negligence,  or 
becaufe  ihe  thought  it  was  yet  in  good  time,  fhe  had  not  communicated 
her  defign  to  any  body  :  fo  that  before  fhe  was  aware,  young  Buon- 
.delmontehad  engaged  himfelf  to  a  daughter  of  the  Houle  of  Amadei, 
at  which  the  old  Lady  was  exceedingly  dilappointed  and  chagrined, 
when  fhe  came  to  know  it.  But  as  fhe  entertained  fome  hopes  that  her 
daughter's  beauty  might  ftill  have  power  enough  to  break  the  match, 
feeing  him  come  alone  one  day  towards  her  houfe,  fhe  went  to  the 
door  with  her  daughter,  to  lalute  him  as  he  paffed  by,  and  amongft 

other 
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other  compliments  told  him,  "  She  could  not  help  fincerely  rejoycing 
when  fhe  heard  he  was  going  to  be  married,  though,  indeed,  fhe  had  till 
then  kept  her  own  daughter  iingle  (whom  (he  prefented  to  him)  in  hopes 
that  fhe  fhould  have  been  his  Bride."  The  young  Gentleman,  ftruck  with 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  conlidering  that  her  family  and  fortune  were 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lady  to  whom  he  was  contracted,  grew  fo 
enamoured  of  her/that,  without  redeeming  upon  the  engagement  he  was 
under,  the  bafenefs  he  fliould  be  guilty  of  in  breaking  it,  or  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  enfue,    he  immediately  replied,  "  Madam,  fince 
you  have  referved  her  for  me,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  fhould  be 
very  ungrateful  to  reject  fuch  an  offer  ;"  and  prefently  after  was  married 
to  her.     But,  as  foon  as  the  wedding  was  made  public,  it  fo  exafperated 
the  Amadei  and  Uberti,  who  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Donati,  that 
after  a  confultation  amongfl  themfelves,  and  feveral  other  relations,  it 
was  refblved,  that  the  affront  was  too  grievous  to  be  put  up,  and  could" 
not  be  fufficiently  attoned  for,  but  by  the  death  of  young  Buondel- 
monte ;  and  though  fome  defired  them  to  confider  the  conlequences,. 
Mofcha  Lamberti  replied,  "  thofe  who  conlidered   every  thing,  would 
never  conclude  upon  any  thing,"  adding  the  old  proverb,  Cofa  fatta  capcK- 
ha,  when  a  thing  is  once  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it.     The  fadl  being  thus 
determined  upon,  the  execution  of  it  was  left  to  the  faid  Mofcha,  Stiatta. 
Uberti,  Lambertuccio  Amadei,  and  Oderigo  Fifanti.     Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  Eafter-day,  being  ported  in  the  houfes  of  the  Amadei, 
betwixt  the  old  Bridge  and  St.  Stephen's,  as  MefTer  Buondelmonte  was, 
paffing  the  river  on  horfeback,   without  fear  or   fufpicion,   (as  if  he 
thought  the  affront  would  have  been  as  eafHy  forgotten  as  the  match  had 
been  broken)  they  fet  upon  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridge,  and  killed 
him,  clofe  by  a  Statue  of  Mars,  which  then  flood  there.     This  murder 
divided  the  whole  city,  one  part  of  it  fiding  with  the  Buondelmonti, 
the  other  with  the  Uberti ;  and  as  both  the  families  were  very  power- 
ful in  alliances,  Caftles  and  adherents,  the  Quarrel  continued  many 
years  before  either  of  them,  could  entirely  get  the  better  of  the  other  : 
for  though  their  animofities  could  not  be  utterly  extinguifhed  by  a  firm 
and  1  ailing  reconciliation,   yet  they  were  often  palliated  and  compofed 
for  a  while  by  truces  and  cefTation  of  hoftilities ;  by  which  manner  of 
proceeding,  as  new  accidents  and  events  happened,  they  were  fome- 
times  quiet,  and  fometimes  together  by  the  ears.     In  this  ftate  Florence 
continued  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  who  be- 
ing likewife  King  of  Naples,  and  defirous  to  frrengthen  himfelf  againft 
the  Church,  and  eftablifh  his  intereft  more  fecurely  in  Tufcany,  thought 
it  no  bad  expedient  to  join  the  Uberti  and  their  party,  who,  by  his  Afiift- 
ance,  were  enabled  to  drive  the  Buondejmonti  out  of  Florence ;  and 

thus 
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thus  that  city  (as  all  the  reft  in  Italy  were  before)  became  divided  into 
the  two  Factions  of  [c ]  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  It  may  not  be  amifs, 
therefore,  to  relate  what  families  adhered  to  each  party.  Thofe  that 
followed  the  Guelphs,  were  the  Buondelmonti,  Nerli,  Rofli,  Frefco- 
baldi,  Mozzi,  Baldi,  Pulci,  Gherardini,  Forabofchi,  Bagnefi,  Guida- 
lotti,  Sacchetti,  Manieri,  Lucardefi,  Chiaramonti,  Compiobefi,  Caval- 
canti,  Giandonati,  Gianfigliazzi,  Scali,  Gualterotti,  Importuni,  Boflichi, 
Tornaquinci,  Vecchietti,  Tofinghi,  Arrigucci,  Agli,  Sizii,  Adimari, 
Vifdomini,  Donati,  Pazzi,  Delia  Bella,  Ardinghi,  Teobaldi,  and  Cerchi. 
Thofe  that  took  part  with  the  Ghibelines  were  the  Uberti,  Mannelli, 
Ubriachi,  Fifanti,  Amadei,  Infanganti,  Malefpini,  Scolari,  Guidi,  Galli, 
Capprardi,  Lamberti,  Soldanieri,  Cipriani,  Tofchi,  Amieri,  Palermini, 
Migliorelli,  Pigli,  Barucci,  Cattani,  Agolanti,  Brunellefchi,  Caponfachi, 
Elifei,  Abbati,  Tedaldini,  Guiochi,  and  Galigai,  to  which  noble  families 

[  c  ]  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Hiftory,  that  Piftoia  was  the  firft  place 
where  thefe  names  of  diftinction  were  ufed.  But  other  authors  fay  that  the  words  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline  derive  their  original  from  a  fchifm  which  difturbed  the  Church  in  the  year 
1 1 30,  occafioned  by  the  competition  betwixt  the  two  Popes  Innocent  II.  and  Ana- 
clete.  The  greater  part  of  Chriftendom  acknowledged  Innocent,  who  was  ftrenuouily 
fupported  by  the  Weftern  Emperor.  Anaclete  the  Antipope,  had  the  countenance  and 
affiftance  of  Roger,  Count  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  martial  Prince,  defcended  from  the 
Noimans,  who  had  conquered  that  country.  The  pretence  of  this  double  election  having 
kept  a  war  on  foot  eight  years  together,  in  which  Roger,  for  the  moft  part,  had  the  ad- 
vantage, the  Emperor  Conrade  III.  himfelf  marched  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Germans,  leaving  his  fon  Prince  Henry  to  follow  him.  Roger  therefore,  to  oppofe  him 
with  forces  of  his  own  nation,  prevailed  upon  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  come  to 
his  afliftance.  During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  Which  began  in  the  year  1 1 39,  it  fome- 
times  happened,  that  the  Emperor's  army  was  commanded  by  the  faid  Prince  Henry,  who 
was  brought  up  at  the  Village  of  Ghibeline  in  Germany,  the  fituation  of  which  being 
exceeding  pleafant  made  him  particularly  fond  of  it. — One  day,  when  the  armies  on  each 
fide  were  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  engage,  the  Bavarians,  out  of  compliment  to  their 
general,  cried  out,  a  Guelph,  a  Guelph;  and  the  Emperor's  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
fhouted  a  Ghibeline,  a  Ghibeline.  7  hefe  words  feeming  barbarous  to  the  Italians  that 
were  in  Roger's  army,  they  came  to  Guelph  to  know  the  meaning  of  them,  who  told 
them,  that  the  Pope's  party  were  meant  by  the  word  Guelph ;  and  the  Emperor's,  by 
Ghibeline :  from  whence  thofe  names  became  fo  common  in  both  armies,  that  the  £ha 
vive,  or  challenge  given  by  Centinels  at  their  ports,  was  generally,  who  goes  there  ?  a 
Guelph,  or  a  Ghibeline  ?  and  they  were  appropriated  to  the  Italians,  according  to  their 
refpedtive  fides.  At  firft,  indeed,  they  were  ufed  only  to  diftinguifh  Anaclete's  party 
from  the  Emperor's :  but  afterwards,  Roger  having  vanquifhed  Pope  Innocent,  and 
taken  him  prifoner,  he  obliged  him,  at  the  price  of  his  liberty,  to  erect  the  Countries 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  Kingdoms :  by  which  treaty,  Roger  being  taken  off  from  the 
intereft  of  the  Antipope,  and  engaging  heartily  with  the  Church,  affixed  the  name  of 
Guelph  to  the  Pope's  party,  and  confirmed  that  of  Ghibeline  to  the  faction  of  the 
Emperor. 

Thefe  two  factions  were  in  the  height  of  their  emulation  two  hundred  years  after, 
that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  1320,  which  was  very  near  the  time  that  Caftruccio 
■Caftracani  was  in  his  higheft  profperitv.     Biondo.  Sigonius. 
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on  each  fide,  great  numbers  of  the  common  people  joined  themfelves ; 
fo  that  the  whole  city  in  a  manner  was  divided  "betwixt  thefe  two 
parties. 

The  Guelphs  being  thus  forced  out  of  the  city,  retired  into  that  part 
of  the  vale  which  lies  higher  up  the  river  Arno,  where  moft  of  their 
fixong  places  and  dependances  lay,  and  defended  them  as  well  as  they 
could,  againft  the  forces  of  their  enemies.  But  when  Frederick  died, 
thofe  few  who  ftood  neuter,  having  great  intereft  and  reputation  amongft 
the  people,  thought  it  much  better  to  reunite  the  city,  if  poffible,  than 
to  ruin  it,  by  fomenting  the  Divifion  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  at  laft 
prevailed  upon  the  Guelphs  to  forgive  the  injuries  and  difgrace  they  had 
fuffered,  and  to  return ;  and  upon  the  Ghibelines,  to  forget  the  cauie 
of  their  former  animofities,  and  to  receive  them.  After  they  were  re- 
united in  this  manner,  they  judged  it  a  proper  time  to  take  fome  meafures 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  de- 
fence, before  the  new  Emperor  grew  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  it. 
With  this  view  they  divided  the  city  into  fix  parts,  and  chofe  twelve 
citizens,  two  to  govern  each  ward,  with  the  title  of  Anziani,  but  to  be 
changed  every  year.  To  prevent  any  feuds  or  difcontents  that  might 
arife  from  the  determination  of  judiciary  matters,  they  constituted  two 
judges  that  were  not  Florentines,  (one  of  whom  was  flyled,  the  Captain 
of  the  People,  and  the  other  the  Podejia)  to  adminifter  juflice  to  the 
people,  in  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal.  And  fince  Laws  are  but  of 
little  authority  and  fhort  duration,  where  there  is  not  fufficient  power 
to  fupport  and  enforce  them,  they  raifed  twenty  Bands  or  Companies  in 
the  city,  and  feventy-fix  more  in  the  reft  of  their  territories,  in  which 
all  the  youth  were  en  lifted,  and  obliged  to  be  ready  armed  under  their 
refpective  colours,  whenever  they  were  required  fo  to  be  by  the  Captain 
or  Anziani.  And  as  their  colours  were  different,  fo  were  their  weapons  ;, 
fome  of  them  ufing  crofs-bows,  and  others  being  armed  with  fwords 
and  targets.  Their  Enfigns  or  Standard-bearers  were  changed  every 
year  with  great  formality  at  Whitfuntide,  and  frefh  officers  appointed 
to  command  the  whole.  To  add  more  dignity  and  refpect  to  their 
army,  and  provide  a  fort  of  Head-colours  to  which  every  one  might  re- 
pair when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  battle,  to  fhelter  himfelf,  and.  make 
head  afrefh  againft  the  enemy,  they  ordered  a  large  carriage,,  covered 
with  red  trappings,  to  be  drawn  along  with  it3  by  two  oxen,  upon 
which  a  red  and  white  ffandard  was  difplayed.  And  whenever  their 
forces  were  to  be  drawn  out,  this  Carriage  was  brought  into  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo,  or  New  Market,  and  delivered  to  the  Captains  of  the  people 
with  much  ceremony.  And  for  the  greater  folemnity  in  their  military 
expeditions,  they  had  a  bell  called  Martinella,  which  was  tolled  for  a 

month 
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month  together,  without  ceafing,  before  they  took  the  field,  that  the 
enemy  might  have  time  to  provide  for  their  defence  :  for  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  generofity  then  prevailed  amongft  them,  and  with  fo  much  mag- 
nanimity did  they  behave,  that  though,  now  indeed,  it  is  reputed  laudable 
and  good  policy  to  attack  an  Enemy  unprepared,  it  was  looked  upon  in 
thofe  days,  as  bafe  and  treacherous.  This  Bell  was  always  carried  along 
with  their  armies  when  they  marched ;  and  by  it,  their  fignals  for  plant- 
ing and  relieving  guards  and  centinels,  and  other  warlike  operations 
were  regulated. 

By  fuch  difcipline  in  their  civil  and  military  affairs,  the  Florentines 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  j  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
how  much  ftrength  and  authority  they  acquired  in  a  very  fhort  time : 
for  their  city  not  only  became  the  capital  of  Tufcany,  but  was  reckoned 
amongft  the  principal  in  Italy ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  degree  of  gran- 
deur to  which  it  might  not  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been  obftrucled 
by  frequent  and  almoft  continual  dilcords  and  divifions.  For  the  fpace 
of"  ten  years  they  lived  under  this  form  of  government  -,  during  which 
time,  they  forced  the  States  of  Piftoia,  Arezzo,  and  Siena,  to  enter  into 
a  confederacy  with  them,  and  in  their  return  with  their  army  from  the 
laft  city,  they  took  Volterra,  demolifhed  feveral  caftles,  and  brought 
the  Inhabitants  to  Florence.  In  all  thefe  expeditions,  the  Guelphs  had 
the  chief  direction  and  command,  as  they  were  much  more  popular  and 
powerful  than  the  Ghibelines,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  fo  impe- 
rioufly  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  that 
they  were  become  very  odious  to  the  people  ;  and  becaufe  the  party  of 
the  Church  was  generally  thought  to  favour  their  attempts  to  preferve 
their  liberty,  whilft  that  of  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  deprive  them 
of  it. 

The  Ghibelines,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  their  authority  fo  dwindled, 
were  not  a  little  difcontented,  and  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity 
to  feize  upon  the  government  again.  Seeing  therefore,  that  Manfred, 
the  Son  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  had  eftablilhed  himfelf  in  the 
poffeffion  of  that  Kingdom,  and  fufficiently  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Church,  they  thought  the  jun&ure  not  unfavourable,  for  the  execution 
of  their  defigns,  and  entered  into  a  private  correfpondence  with  him  in 
hopes  of  his  affiftance  :  but  for  want  of  due  fecrecy  in  thefe  practices, 
they  were  difcovered  by  the  Anziani,  who  thereupon  fummoned  the 
Uberti  to  appear  before  them.  But  inftead  of  obeying,  they  took  up 
arms  and  fortified  themfelves  in  their  houfes :  at  which  the  people  were 
fo  incenfed  that  they  likewife  ran  to  arms,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Guelphs 
obliged  the  whole  party  of  the  Ghibelines  to  quit  Florence  and  tranfport 
ihernfelves  to  Siena.     There  they  fued  for  aid  to  Manfred,  who  granted 
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it,  and  the  Guelphs  were  defeated  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Arbu> 
with  fuch  daughter  (by  the  King's  forces  under  the  condu<£t  of  Farinata 
degli  Uberti)  that  thofe  who  efcaped  from  it,  giving  up  their  city  for  loft, 
fled  directly  to  Lucca,  and  left  Florence  to  provide  for  itfelf.  Manfred 
had  given  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  which  he  fent  to  the  Ghibelines, 
to  Count  Giordano,  a  foldier  of  no  fmall  reputation  in  thofe  times.  This 
Giordano,  after  his  victory,  immediately  advanced  with  the  Ghibelines 
to  Florence,  and  not  only  forced  the  city  to  acknowledge  Manfred  for 
its  fovereign,  but  depofed  the  Magistrates,  and  either  entirely  abrogated 
or  altered  all  laws  and  cuftoms  that  might  look  like  remains  of  their 
former  liberty;  which  being  executed  with  great  rigour  and  infolence, 
enflamed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  they  did  not  love  the  Ghibe- 
lines before,  they  now  became  their  inveterate  and  implacable  enemies ; 
which  averfion  continually  increasing,  at  laft  proved  their  utter  de- 
struction. 

Giordano  being  obliged  to  return  to  Naples  upon  affairs  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  that  Kingdom,  left  Count  Guido  Novello,  Lord  of  Cafentino, 
at  Florence,  as  deputy  for  the  King  there;  who  called  a  Council  of  the 
Ghibelines  at  Empoli,  in  which  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  in 
order  to  maintain  their  power  in  Tufcany,  it  was  neceffary  to  demolish 
Florence  entirely,  as  the  people  were  fuch  rigid  Guelphs  there,  that  it  was 
the  only  city  capable  of  fupporting  the  declining  party  of  the  Church. 
There  was  not  fo  much  as  one  citizen  or  friend  that  had  courage  enough 
to  oppofe  this  cruel  Sentence  upon  fo  noble  and  magnificent  a  city,  except 
Farinata  Uberti,  who  openly  and  boldly  protested  againSt  it,  declaring 
that  he  had  not  undergone  fo  much  fatigue,  nor  expofed  himfelf  to  fo  many 
dangers,  but  to  live  quietly  afterwards  at  home  ;  nor  was  he  then  in  a 
humour  to  reject  what  he  had  fo  long  and  earnestly  fought  for,  or  to 
flight  the  favours  which  good  Fortune  at  laft  had  granted  him :  that  on  the 
contrary  he  was  determined  to  exert  himfelf  againSt  any  one  who  mould 
go  about  to  prevent  it,  with  as  much  zeal  and  vigour  as  he  had  done 
againft  the  Guelphs ;  and  that  if  either  mean  jealoufy  or  cowardice  Should 
prompt  them  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  their  city,  they  might  attempt  it  if 
they  pleafed,  but  he  hoped  he  Should  be  able  to  defend  it  with  the  fame 
valour  that  had  driven  out  his  former  enemies.  —  Farinata  was  a  man  of 
great  courage,  an  excellent  foldier,  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and 
in  lb  much  efteem  with  Manfred  himfelf,  that  his  authoricy  alone  quafhed 
the  effects  of  that  refolution,  and  put  them  upon  considering  of  new  ways 
and  means  to  keep  them  Selves  in  poffeffion  of  the  government. 

The  Guelphs,  in  this  interval,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Lucca,  being- 
delired  to  withdraw  out  of  that  citv  by  the  Luccheie,  at  the  threats  of 
the  Count,  retired  to  Bologna ;  from  whence  they  were  invited  by  their 
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friends  at  Parma  to  join  them  againft  the  Ghibelines  in  thofe  parts,  and 
behaved  fo  well  there,  that  after  they  had  conquered  them,  they  had 
their  poffeffions  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  valour.  So  that  having 
in  fome  meafure  recovered  their  ftrength  and  reputation,  and  hearing  that. 
Pope  Clement  had  called  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy,  to  depofe  Man- 
fred if  polTible,  they  font  Deputies  to  his  Holinefs  with  a  tender  of  their 
fervice,  which  the  Pope  not  only  accepted,  but  fent  them  a  ftandard 
which  the  Guelphs  carried  ever  after  in  their  wars,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Florentines  at  this  time. 

After  this,  Manfred  was  not  only  defeated  by  Charles,  but  deprived 
of  his  Kingdom  and  flain  :  [  d~\  and  as  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  had  no 
fmall  mare  in  that  action,  their  party  grew  daily  bolder  and  more  vigor- 
ous, and  that  of  the  Ghibelines  if  ill  weaker  and  weaker.  Upon  which, 
Count  Guido  Novello,  and  thofe  that  were  left  in  commiffion  with  him 
to  govern  Florence,  refolved  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  by  lenity  and  gentler 
treatment,  to  recover  the  affect  ions  of  the  people,  whom  they  found  they 
had  exafperated  to  the  laft  degree  by  their  oppreffive  and  violent  manner 
of  proceeding.  But  thofe  favours,  which,  if  they  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied, and  before  they  were  extorted  by  necefiity,  might  poflibly  have  had 
a  good  effect,  were  now  conferred  with  fo  bad  a  grace,  that  inftead  of 
doing  them  any  fervice,  they  only  contributed  to  haften  their  ruin.  To 
cajole  and  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  people,  they  thought  it  would 
be  fufficient  if  they  gave  them  back  fome  part  of  thofe  privileges  and 

[d~\  This  Manfred  was  a  baftard  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  It  is  faid,  he 
fmothered  his  father  in  his  bed  ;  and  afterwards  caufed  Conrade,  fon  of  the  faid  Em- 
peror, to  be  poifored.  Conrade  left  a  fon,  whofe  name  was  Conradine,  to  whom 
Manfred  made  himfelf  guardian.  At  laft  he  pofTeued  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  he  governed  eleven  years  in  conftant  troubles  and  divifions.  He  quarrelled  with 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  carried  the  war  into  his  dominions,  and  routed  his  forces  in  De- 
cember 1254,  by  the  help  of  the  Saracens  of  Lauria.  Afterwards  he  took  the  country 
of  Fondi  from  the  Church,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Popes  Urban  IV.  and 
Clement  IV.  the  former  of  waich  Pontifs  called  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy,  and  in- 
verted him  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  order  to  make  war  upon 
Manfred,  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  It  is  reported,  that  he  made  an  overture  of  peace 
to  Charles  ;  to  which  that  Prince  returned  the  following  anfwer  :  "  Ite  &  renunciatc 
Sultano  Lucerino  (fo  he  called  Manfred,  with  whom  the  Saracens  of  Lauria  or  Luceria 
had  joined  themfelves)  me  vel  brev'i  ipfum  in  infernum  detrufurutn,  vel  ipfum  me  in paradifum 
collocaturum.  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan  of  Luceria,  that  I  will  very  foon  either  fend  him  to  hell, 
or  he  /hall fend  me  to  heaven."  Accordingly  they  came  to  an  engagement  on  the  plain  of 
Benevento,  February  26,  1266  ;  in  which  Manfred  loft  his  life,  and  was  found  covered 
all  over  with  blood  and  dirt.  He  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  near  the  Bridge  of  Benevento, 
becaufe  he  was  excommunicated,  and  afterwards,  as  a  modern  author  fays,  Pope  Clement 
caufed  his  body  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Church-lands.  Manfred  had  given  his  daugh- 
ter Conftantia  in  marriage  to  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1262  ;  and  upon  this 
match,  the  Princes  of  that  family  founded  their  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
ColUnudo,  Hift.  Neap. 
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that  authority  which  they  had  robbed  them  of.  For  which  purpote, 
they  chofe  fix  and  thirty  citizens  out  of  the  people  of  Florence,  and  two 
gentlemen  of  higher  rank  from  amongft  their  friends  at  Bologna,  to  whom 
they  gave  a  commilTion  to  reform  the  State  as  they  pleafed.  Thefe  Dele- 
gates, at  their  firft  meeting,  divided  the  city  into  diftinct  Arts  or  Trades^ 
over  each  of  which  they  conftituted  a  Magistrate,  who  was  to  adminifter 
juftice  to  all  that  were  in  his  department;  and  to  every  art  a  feparate 
banner  was  afiigned,  under  which  they  might  afiemble  in  arms  whenever 
the  fafety  of  the  public  required  it.  At  firft  thefe  Arts  or  Companies 
were  twelve,  feven  greater,  and  five  leis :  but  the  lefs  being  afterwards 
augmented  to  fourteen,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  twenty  one,  and 
continue  fo  to  be  at  prefent. 

The  reformers  proceeding  to  make  other  alterations  likewife  for  the 
common  good,  Count  Guido,  who  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  make  fome 
provifion  for  his  foldiers,  caufed  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  the  citizens  for 
that  purpole,  but  met  with  fo  much  oppofition  in  the  matter,  that  he 
never  durft  ufe  any  compulfory  means  to  collect  it.  So  that  perceiving 
all  would  be  loft,  if  he  did  not  take  fome  meafures  to  prevent  it,  he 
held  a  private  confultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  in 
which  it  was  refolved  to  take  that  back  again  from  the  people  which  he 
had  lb  incontiderately  given  them  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  necefiary,  even 
by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  when  he  thought  he  had  made  lufficient 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
raifing  a  tumult  whilft  the  thirty  fix  reformers  were  fitting;  at  whieh  they 
were  fo  frighted  that  they  retired  to  their  houfes.  But  the  enfigns  of 
the  feveral  arts  being  immediately  difplayed,  the  people  repaired  to  them 
in  arms,  and  underftanding  that  Count  Guido  and  his  party  were  at  St. 
John's,  they  made  a  ftand  near  Trinity  Church,  and  chofe  Giovanni 
Soldanieri  for  their  leader.  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
notice  where  they  had  polled  themlelves,  inftantly  advanced  to  attack 
them ;  and  the  people  not  declining  an  engagement,  they  met  near  a 
place  that  is  now  called  la  Loggia  de  Tornaquinci,  where  the  Count  was 
worfted  and  moft  of  his  party  flain.  Daunted  at  this  repu'.fe,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  him  again  in  the  night  and 
•knock  him  on  the  head,  now  he  had  fo  few  forces  to  truft  to,  and  thole 
beaten  and  difmayed,  he  refolved  to  lave  himfelf  by  Might;  and,  contrary 
to  the  perfuafion  of  the  heads  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  he  retired  in  all 
hafte  to  Prato,  with  what  men  he  had  left.  However,  as  foon  as  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  place  of  fecurity  and  had  recovered  his  fpirits,  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  error;  and  being  defircus  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
he  marched  back  early  the  next  morning  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  re- 
gaining that  with  honour  which  he  had  loft  with  fo  much  ignominy. 
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But  he  was  difappointed  in  that  defign  alio ;  for  though  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  very  difficult  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  the  people  found 
it  ho  hard  matter  to  keep  him  out  when  he  was  fo :  io  that  he  was  forced 
to  draw  off  once  more  with  infinite  difgrace  and  chagrin  to  Cafentino, 
and  the  Ghibelines  retired   to  other  towns  that  were  of  their  party. 

The  people  having  thus  got  the  upper  hand,  refolved  to  unite  the 
city  again  if  poffible,  and  by  the  advice  of  thofe  that  wifhed  well  to  the 
common  wealth,  to  recall  all  fuch  citizens  as  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  whether  they  were  Guelphs  or  Ghibelines.  In  confequence 
of  which,  the  Guelphs  returned,  fix  years  after  they  had  been  baniflhed, 
the  late  attempt  of  the  Ghibelines  was  pardoned,  and  they  were  fufFered 
to  come  back  again.  But  they  ftill  continued  very  odious  both  to  the 
Guelphs  and  the  people ;  the  former  not  being  able  to  forgive  the  dif- 
grace and  hardlhips  of  their  long  exile,  nor  the  latter  to  forget  their 
inlblence  and  tyranny  when  they  had  the  government  in  their  hands  :  fo 
that  their  ancient  animofities  were  not  yet  entirely  extinguished  either 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  Situation,  a  rumour  was 
fpread,  that  Conradine,  nephew  to  Manfred,  was  marching  with  an 
army  out  of  Germany  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  at  which 
news,  the  Ghibelines  began  to  conceive  frefh  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  authority  ;  and  the  Guelphs  being  no  lefs  follicitous  to  fecure 
them  (elves  againSt  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  applied  to  King  Charles 
for  affiftance,  in  cafe  Conradine  fhould  adtually  come.  This  requeSt 
being  granted,  his  forces  immediately  began  their  march  :  upon  which, 
the  Guelphs  grew  fo  infolent,  and  the  courage  of  the  Ghibelines  was 
damped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  fled  out  of  the  city  two  days  before 
the  arrival  of  thofe  luccours.  After  the  departure  of  the  Ghibelines, 
the  Florentines  new  modelled  their  city,  and  chofe  twelve  principal 
Magiftrates,  who  were  to  continue  in  authority  no  longer  than  two 
months,  not  under  the  title  of  Anziani,  but  that  of  Buonhuomini.  Next 
in  power  under  them,  they  appointed  a  council  of  eighty  Citizens, 
which  they  called  the  Credenza.  After  this,  an  hundred  and  eighty 
more  were  elected  out  of  the  people,  thirty  to  ferve  every  two  months; 
who,  together  with  the  Credenza,  and  the  twelve  Buonhuomini,  were 
called  the  General  Council  Befides  which,  they  inftituted  another  coun- 
cil, confifting  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  members,  equally  cholen  out 
of  the  Nobility,  Citizens,  and  Commonalty,  which  was  to  confirm  what- 
foever  had  been  refolved  upon  by  the  others,  and  to  aft  jointly  with 
them  in  difpofing  of  the  public  honours  and  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth. Having  in  this  manner  fortified  themfelves  againft  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Ghibelines,  by  new  laws,  and  creating  magistrates  only 
i  of 
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of  the  Guelph  party,  they  divided  the  goods  and  eStates  of  the  Ghibe- 
lines  into  three  parts ;  one  of  which  was  confiscated  for  public  ufes, 
another  appropriated  to  the  Support  of  their  Magistrates  and  other  Officers, 
and  the  third  distributed  amongit  the  Guelphs,  in  confideration  of  the 
lolTes  they  had  Sustained.  The  Pope  likewife,  to  fecure  Tufcany  to  the 
Guelph  faction,  made  King  Charles  Imperial  Vicar  of  that  Province. 

Whilst  the  Florentines  thus  maintained  their  honour  and  reputation 
abroad,  by  the  valour  of  their  arms,  and  at  home  by  this  new  form  of 
government,  the  Pope  died,  and  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  up  till  after 
a  contelt  that  lafted  two  years ,  at  the  end  of  which  Gregory  X.  was 
chofen,  who  being  in  Syria,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  (where  he  had 
refided   many  years,  without  concerning   himfelf  in  the  intrigues  of 
faction)  and  an  enemy  to  difcord   of  all  kinds,  did  not  fhew  the  fame 
partiality  to  the  Guelphs  that  his  predecefiors  had  done.     And  there- 
fore, when  he  arrived  at  Florence,  in  his  way  to  France,  thinking  it  the 
duty  of  a  good  paStor  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  reunite  the  City,  and 
compofe  all   differences,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Florentines  to  receive 
commissioners  from  the  Ghibelines,  to  negotiate  the  terms  upon  which 
they  thould  return :  but,  notwithstanding  an  accommodation  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  the  two  parties,  the  Ghibelines  were  fo  iufpicious,  that 
they  would  not  come  back  again.     The  caufe  of  this  refulal  was  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  city,  and  enraged  the  Pope  to  liieh  a  degree,  that 
he  excommunicated  it ;  under  which  cenfure  it  continued,  as  long  as  he 
lived  ;  but  after  his  death,  when  Innocent  V.  was  elected,  it  was  taken 
off*.     Innocent  was  Succeeded  by  Nicholas  III.  of  the  Houfe  of  Urfini  : 
and  as  the  Popes  were  always  jealous  of  any  coniiderable  power  in  Italy 
(though  raifed  by  the  favour  of  the  Church)  and  constantly  endeavoured 
to  depreSs  it,  great  commotions  and  frequent  change^  enfued.    For  the 
dread  ot  any  one  that  was  grown  potent,  occasioned  the  exaltation  of 
another  that  was  weaker  than  him,  who  growing  powerful  alio  by  his 
advancement,  became  equally  formidable,  and  was  Sure  to  be  humbled 
in  his  turn,  if  poffible.     This  was  the  occafion  oS  the  Kingdom   of 
Naples  being  taken  from  Manfred,  and  given  to  Charles.      And  when 
Charles  was  afterwards  thought  too  Strong,  by  this  acquifition,  his  ruin 
was  alfo  confpired  :  for  Nicholas  III.  moved  by  this  confideration,  fo  con- 
trived   matters,    that  Ch  irks   was   removed   from   ihe   government  of 
Tufcany  by  the  Emperoi,  ana  Latino,  tae  Pope's  Legate,  Sent  thither 
in  his  room,  by  a  commiffion  from  that  Prince. 

The  government  of  Florence  was  fallen  into  gr-Mt  diforder  and  mif- 
rule  at  this  time  ;  for  the  Guelph  Nobility  were  grown  So  inlolent,  and 
Stood  in  fo  little  awe  of  the  Magistracy,  that  though  many  murders  and 
other  acts  of  violence  were  daily  committed,  yet  the  criminals  generally 
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efcaped  with  impunity,  through  the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Nobles.  To  reftrain  thefe  enormities,  the  heads  of  the  City  theught  it' 
no  bad  expedient  t©  recall  thofe  that  were  banifhed ;  which  gave  the 
Legate  an  opportunity  of  interpofing  his  authority  and  good  offices  for 
the  re-union  of  the  city,  and  the  return  of  the  Ghibelines.  This  being 
happily  effected,  inftead  of  twelve  governors,  they  refolved  to  have  four- 
teen, feven  of  each  party,  who  fhould  be  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and 
remain  in  office  no  longer  than  one  year.  Under-  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  city  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  years j  when  Martin,  a 
Frenchman,  was  created  Pope,  and  reftored  all  the  power  and  authority 
to  King  Charles  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Pope  Nicholas. 
Upon  which,  the  rage  of  fa&ion  fuddenly  blazed  out  again  in  Tufcany : 
for  the  Florentines  rofe  in  arms  againft  the  Emperor's  deputy,  and  put 
the  City  under  a  new  regulation,  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  Ghibelines, 
and  the  infolence  of  the  Nobility. 

In  the  year  1282,  the  companies  of  the  Arts  and  Trades  having  for 
fome  time  had  magiftrates  and  colours  of  their  own,  were  become  fo 
refpeclable  and  powerful,  that  they  got  a  Law  patted  by  their  authority, 
in  which  it  was  ordained,  that  inftead  of  fourteen  citizens,  three  only 
fhould  govern  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  longer  than  two 
months  ;  who  were  to  be  chofen  indifferently  out  of  the  Nobility  or 
Commons,  provided  they  were  Merchants,  or  profeffed  any  Art  or  Oc- 
cupation :  and  thefe  were  called  Prion.  Afterwards,  the  chief  Ma- 
giftracy  was  veiled  in  fix  perfons,  one  for  each  ward,  under  which  re- 
gulation the  city  continued  till  the  year  1342;  when  it  was  divided 
into  Quarters,  and  the  number  of  the  Priori  reduced  to  nine,  which, 
by  fome  accident  or  other,  during  this  period,  had  been  fometimes 
augmented  to  twelve.  This  inftitution,  in  time,  occafioned  the  ruin 
of  the  Nobiiity,  who,  upon  divers  provocations,  were  excluded,  and  at 
laft  entirely  fuppreffed  by  the  people.  The  Nobility,  indeed,  confented 
to  it,  becaufe  they  were  at  that  time  divided  amongft  themfelves :  but 
by  endeavouring  to  fupplant  each  other,  and  afpiring  to  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  they  quite  loft  all  fhare  in  it.  There  was 
likewife  a  Palace  let  apart  for  the  conftant  refidence  of  thefe  Magiftrates, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Council ;  whereas,  before,  they  both  ufed  to 
affemb'e  in  lome  one  or  other  of  the  Churches.  Befldes  which,  they 
had  Serjeants,  and  other  necelfary  Officers  appointed  to  attend  them  there, 
to  create  greater  reverence  and  refpec~t  in  the  people.  And  though  at 
firft  they  had  only  tiie  title  of  Priori,  they  were  afterwards  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Hignori  or  Sigr.iory. 

The  Florentines,  alter  this,  continued  quiet  at  home  for  fome  time  ; 
during  which,  they  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Arezzo,  (for  having 
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expelled  the  Guelphs  their  City)  and  gained  a  confiderable  victory 
over  them  at  Campaldino.  And  as  the  City  now  began  to  grow  very 
rich,  and  full  of  inhabitants,  it  was  thought  proper  to  build  new  walls, 
and  extend  the  bounds  of  it,  as  they  did,  to  its  prefent  circumference ; 
for  the  former  Diameter  reached  only  from  the  old  Bridge  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Laurence. 

War  abroad,  and  peace  at  home,  had  now  almoft  extinguished  the 
two  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  in  Florence;  and  there  re- 
mained only  fome  fparks  of  animofity  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  Com- 
monalty, which  are  incident  to  all  Republicks  ;  for  one  iide  being  na- 
turally jealous  of  any  incroachment  upon  their  liberty  and  legal  rights, 
and  the  other  ambitious  to  rule  and  controul  the  Laws,  it  is  not  polfible 
they  mould  ever  long  agree  together. 

This  humour  did  not  fhew  itfelf  in  the  Nobility  however,  whilft 
they  were  over-awed  by  the  Ghibelines;  but  when  the  latter  were  de- 
preffed,  it  began  to  appear,  and  the  people  were  daily  injured  and 
abufed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  Laws  nor  the  Magiftracv  had 
authority  enough  to  relieve  them ;  as  every  Nobleman  fupported  him  lei  f 
in  his  infolence  by  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relations,  both  againft 
the  power  of  the  Signiory,  and  the  Captain  of  the  people.  The  heads 
of  the  Arts  therefore,  ro  remedy  fo  great  an  evil,  provided  that  every 
Signiory,  in  the  beginning  of  its  office,  mould  appoint  a  Gonfaloniere  di 
Giu/lizia,  or  Standard-bearer  of  Juiiice,  out  of  the  people,  with  a  thou- 
fand  men,  divided  into  twenty  companies,  under  him ;  who  were  to  be 
always  readv  with  their  ftandard  and  in  arms,  whenever  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  Magiftracy  :  and  the  firft  that  rilled  this  office,  was  Ubaldo 
Ruffoli,  who  drew  out  his  companies,  and  demolished  the  houfes  of  the 
Galletti,  becaufe  one  of  that  family  had  killed  a  Fellow  Citizen  in 
France.  The  Arts  did  not  meet  with  much  oppofition  in  this  eftablifh- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  jealoulV  and  emulation  that  reigned  amongft 
the  Nobility,  who  were  not  in  the  lead:  aware  that  it  was  levelled  at  them, 
till  they  felt  the  fmart  of  it ;  and  then  indeed,  they  were  not  a  little 
awed  by  it  for  fome  time  :  but  in  a  while  they  returned  to  the  com- 
milfion  of  their  former  outrages :  for  as  fome  of  them  always  found 
means  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Signiory,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  Gonfalonier  from  executing  his  office.  Befides, 
as  witneffes  were  always  required  upon  any  accufation,  the  plaintiff  could 
hardly  ever  find  any  one  that  durft  give  evidence  againft  the  Nobility : 
fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  Florence  was  involved  in  its  former  diffractions, 
and  the  people  again  expofed  to  violence  and  oppreffion  ;  as  juftice  was 
grown  dilatory,  a«d  fentence,  though  paffed,  fei^om  or  never  executed. 
The  people  therefore,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to  take  in  thefe  circum- 
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fiance ?,  Giano  della  Bella,  a  fhenuous  Patriot,  (though  of  a  very  noble 
family)  encouraged   the  heads  of  the  Arts  once  more  to  reform  the 
City :  and  by  his  advice,  it  was  enacted,  that   the  Gonfalonier  mould 
always  refide  with  the  Signiory,  and  have  four  thoufand  armed   men 
under  his  command.     They  likewife  entirely  excluded  the  Nobility  out 
of  that  council,  and  made  a  Law,  that  all  acceffaries  or  abettors  fhould 
be  liable  to  the  fame  punifhment  with  thofe  that  were  principals  in  any 
crime ;  and  further,  that  common  Fame  fhould  be  fufficient  evidence 
to  convict  them.     By  thefe  Laws,  which  were  called,  //'  Ordinamenti 
della  Giujlizia,  the  people  gained  great  weight  and  authority  :  but  Giano 
della  Bella  being  looked  upon  by  the  Nobility,  as  the  author  and  con- 
triver of  them,  to  bridle  their  power,  became  very  odious,  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  richeft  of  the  Commonalty  [e],  who  began  to  think 
his  authority  too  great,  as  they  plainly  {hewed  on  the  firft  occafion  that 
offered.     For  not  long  after,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Commons 
was  killed  in  a  fray,  wherein  feveral  of  the  Nobility  were  engaged,  and 
Corfo  Donati  amongft  the  reft,  to  whofe  charge  the  murder  was  laid, 
as  the  moft  active  and  defperate  of  them.     Upon  which,  he  was  taken 
into  cuftody  by  the  Captain  of  the  people :  but  whether  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  fact,    or  the  Captain   was  afraid  of  condemning  him,  or 
whatever  elfe  might  be  the  reafon,  he  was  acquitted  ;  which  lo  enraged 
the  people,  that  they  prefently  took  up  arms,  and  ran  to  the  houfe  of 
Giano  della  Bella,  entreating  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours,  that  the  Laws 
which   he  had  been  the  author  of,  might  be  duly  put  in  execution. 
Giano  was  defirous  that  Donati  fhould  be  punifhed,  and  therefore,  in- 
ftead  of  exhorting  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  many  thought 
he  ought  to  have  done,  he  advifed  them  to  complain  to  the  Signiory, 
and  demand  juftice  of  them.     But  the  people,  who  were  incenfed  to 
the  laft  degree,  thinking  themfelves  abufed  by  their  Captain,  and  aban- 
doned by   Giano,  did  not  addrefs   themfelves  to   the  Signiory,  as  they 
were  directed  ;  but  ran  furioully  to  the  Captain's  palace  and  plundered 
it.      A   manner  of  proceeding  that   was   exceedingly  relented  by  the 
whole  city,  and  the  blame  of  it  being  laid   upon  Giano,  bv  fuch  as 
meditated  his  ruin,  fome  of  his  enemies,   who  afterwards  happened   to 
be  in  the  Signiory,  accufed   him   to  the  Captain,  as  an   encourager  of 
violence  and  infurredion.     Wliilll  his  cauffi  was  depending,   the  people 

[f]  It  has  been  a  common  piece  or  policy  in  all  Republics,  to  difcountenance  and 
even  to  d°prefs  fuch  as  are  remarkably  eminent  for  virtues  of  any  kind  whatfoever.  A 
brave  man  is  fure  to  be  brow-beaten  ;  and  if  a  perfoti  is  a  little  more  hbfpitable  or  cha- 
ritable than  his  neighbours,  he  b  in  danger  of  the  State-inquifition,  left  his  virtues,  or 
even  the  apearance  of  the-%  fnould  make  him  popular,  and  enable  him  to  ciiange  the 
form  of  government.  Such  is  tue  envy  aijdjealouij  chat  are  ufually  incident  to  Com- 
onwealths. 
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took  arm?,  and  alTembled  in  great  numbers  before  his  houfe,  offering 
to  protect  him  agaiiut  the  Signiory  and  all  his  other  enemies  :  but 
Giano  not  caring  to  truft  to  the  favour  of  the  populace,  nor  to  commit 
his  life  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  Magistrates,  as  he  feared  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  one,  no  lefs  than  the  fkklenefs  of  the  other,  refolved  to 
fecure  himfelf  againft  the  jealoufy  of  his  enemies,  and  his  country  from 
the  rage  of  his  friends,  by  giving  way  to  envy,  and  voluntarily  banifh- 
ing  himfelf  from  a  City,  which  he  alone  had  fo  generoully  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Nubility,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own 
life  and  fortune. 

After  his  departure,  the  Nobility,  in  hopes  of  recovering  their  authority 
which   they  conceived  they  had  loft  by   duTenfions  amongft  themfelves, 
agreed  to  unite,  and  fent  two  of  their  Body  to  entreat  the  Signiory,  (which 
they  thought  was  in  their  intereft)  that  they  would  be  pleafed,  in  fome 
meaiure,  to  mitigate  the  afperityof  the  Laws  that  had  been  made  againfl: 
them.     But  as  loon  as  this  Petition  came  to  be  publickly  known,  the 
Commons  apprehending  the  Signiory  would  comply  with  it,  immediately 
role  in  a  tumultuous  manner  :  lb  that  ambition  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy 
on  the  other,   at  laft  occafioned  an  open  rupture  betwixt  them.     The 
Nobility  were  drawn   up  in   three  bodies,  at   St.  John's,  in   the   New 
Market,  and  the  Piazza  de  Mozzi,  which  were  commanded  by  Forefe 
Adimari,  Vanni  de  Mozzi  and  Geri  Spini :   the  people  likewile  afTem- 
bled  under  their  colours  in  great  numbers  before  the  Palace  of  the  Sig- 
niory, (which  at  that  time  was  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Procolo.) 
and  being  fufpicious  of  the  Signiory,  they  appointed  lix  other  citizens  to 
aclin  concert  with  them.     In  the  mean  time,  whilft  each  party  was  pre- 
paring for  an  engagement,  fome,  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commons, 
with  certain  eccleiiaitieks  that  were  in  great  efteem,  interpofed  their  good 
offices  to  accommodate  matters  betwixt  them  ;  repreienting  to  the  No- 
bility, "  that  the  lofs  of  their  authority,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  curb  them,  were  entirely  owing  to  their  own  arrogance  and  tyrannical 
government:  diat  to  take  up  arms  in  fuch  a  juncture,  and  have  recourfe 
to  violence  for  the  recovery  of  what  they  had  forfeited  by  their  diffen- 
fions  and   intolerable  behaviour,  would  be   to  ruin  their  country   and 
aggravate  their  prefent  misfortunes  :  that  they  ought  to  confider  the  other 
party  was  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers,  riches,  and  popularity :  that 
their  Nobility,  which  they  vainly  imagined  fet  them  lb  far  above  others, 
was  but  an  empty  name,  and  would  Itand  them  in  little  ftead  when  they 
came  to  blows  with  an  enemy  that  had  fo  many  advantages  over  them." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  {hewed  the  people,  "  how  imprudent  it  would 
.be  in   them  to  carry  things  to  extremities,  and  drive  their  enemies  to 
defpair,  lince  tfafe  thai  hope  no  good,  fear  no  evil:  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
Vol.  I.  L  membered 
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membered  that  it  was  the  Nobility  chiefly  which  had  gained  their  city 
fuch  reputation  by  their  bravery  in  the  late  wars,  and  ought  not  therefore, 
either  in  reafon  or  juftice,  to  be  perfecuted  with  fuch  a  degree  of  inve- 
teracy :  that  though  they  had  patiently  fubmitted  to  be  excluded  from 
all  fhare  in  the  magiftracy,  yet  it  was  an  infupportable  hardfhip  that  they 
mould  be  at  every  body's  mercy,  and  liable  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
country  upon  any  little  difguft  by  virtue  of  the  new  laws :  that  they 
would'do  well  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  them,  (an  affurance  of  which 
might  poffibly  induce  them  on  the  other  fide  to  lay  down  their  arms)  and 
not  be  rafhly  hurried  by  too  great  a  confidence  in  their  numbers,  to 
hazard  the  event  of  a  battle;  fince  experience  had  fufHciently  fhewn 
that  a  handful  of  defperate  men  had  often  prevailed  over  a  force  feemingly 
much  fuperior  to  them."  Various  were  the  opinions  of  the  people  upon 
thefe  remonstrances.  Some  were  for  coming  immediately  to  a  battle, 
as  a  thing  that  muft  one  time  or  odier  of  neceffity  happen,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  it  now  they  were  prepared,  than  to  flay  till 
their  enemies  had  Strengthened  themfelves  more  effectually  :  yet  if  there 
were  any  hopes  that  a  mitigation  of  the  laws  would  content  them,  they 
fhould  be  mitigated  accordingly :  but  fuch  was  their  pride  and  infolence, 
that  it  was  much  to  be  feared  they  would  never  alter  their  manner  of 
behaviour,  except  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  downright  force.  Others 
that  were  more  prudent  and  moderate,  thought  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  very  bad  confequences  to  them;  but 
that  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  if  unfuccefsful,  might  prove  fatal.  This  opi- 
nion prevailing,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  accufation  mould  be  admitted 
a^ainft  a  Nobleman  without  fufficient  evidence  to  fupport  it :  and  though 
both  parties  laid  down  their  arms  upon  thefe  conditions,  yet  they  retained 
their  former  jealoufy  of  each  other,  and  began  to  raife  forces  and  fortify 
themfelves  as  faft  as  they  could.  The  people  however  thought  fit  to. 
new  model  the  government  and  reduce  the  number  of  the  Signiory,  (as 
they  fufpeded  iome  of  that  body  were  too  favourably  inclined  to  the 
Nobility)  leaving  the  fupreme  authority  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mancini,  Magalotti,  Altoviti,  Peruzzi,  and  Ceretani. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  State  in  the  year  1298,  they  began  to  build  a 
iecurer  and  more  magnificent  Palace  for  the  Signiory,  with  a  Piazza  or 
large  Area  before  it,  in  the  place  where  the  houfes  of  the  Uberti  formerly 
Jtood.  About  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  of  the  public  prifons  was 
alfo  laid ;  all  which  Edifices  were  finifhed  in  a  few  years :  fo  that  the  city 
was  never  in  a  greater  fplendor  nor  more  happy  than  at  that  time ;  as  it 
abounded  in  people,  riches,  and  reputation :  for  there  were  thirty  thou- 
fand  Citizens  at  home  fit  to  bear  arms,  feventy  thoufand  more  in  their 
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territories,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tufcany,  partly  as  friends,  partly 
as  fubjects,  were  at  its  devotion.  And  though  there  were  fome  little 
fparks  of  jealoufy  and  envy  ftill  remaining  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the 
people,  yet  they  did  net  openly  break  out,  or  produce  any  bad  effect,  but 
every  one  lived  quietly  and  peaceably  with  his  neighbour :  and  had  not 
this  tranquillity  at  laft  been  difturbed  by  frefh  diicords  at  home,  it  would 
have  been  in  no  danger  from  any  other  enemy  ;  as  it  was  then  in  fo 
flourishing  a  condition,  that  it  neither  feared  the  attempts  of  the  Exiles, 
nor  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  could  have  brought  a  body  of  forces 
into  the  field  able  to  face  thole  of  all  the  other  States  in  Italy  put  together. 
The  mifchief,  however,  which  foreign  enemies  were  not  able  to  do 
them,  whilft  they  continued  thus  united,  was  unhappily  effected  by  new 
divifions  amongft  themfelves. 

There  were  two  families  in  Florence,  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  both 
very  confiderable  for  their  riches,  nobility,  and  dependants ;  and  as  they 
were  near  neighbours  both  in  the  city  and  country,  there  happened  feveral 
little  difgulb  betwixt  them ;  yet  not  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  produce 
an  open  rupture:  and  perhaps  they  might  have  entirely  fubfided  without 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  public,  if  they  had  not  been  revived  by  a 
ftrange  and  unexpected  accident. — The  Cancellieri  being  one  of  the  chief 
families  in  Piftoia,  it  happened  that  Lori  the  Son  of  Guglielmo,  and 
Geri  the  Son  of  Bertaccio,  both  of  that  family,  being  at  play  tegether, 
at  laft  fell  into  a  difpute,  and  from  words  proceeded  to  a  rencounter,  in 
which  Geri  was  flightly  wounded  by  the  other.  But  when  Guglielmo 
heard  of  the  quarrel,  it  gave  him  fo  much  uneafinefs  that  he  ufed  his 
utmoft endeavours  to  reconcile  them;  and  infilled  that  his  fon  fhould  go 
to  Gen  s  father  and  aik  pardon,  or  at  lead:  make  an  apology  for  what  had 
happened.  This  generous  fubmiflion  however,  only  ferved  to  widen 
the  breach :  for  when  Lori  went  to  wait  upon  his  kinfman,  according  to 
his  father's  defire,  Bertaccio  faid  "  he  did  not  think  that  was  fufficient 
Satisfaction,"  but  ordered  his  fervants  (as  an  aggravation  to  the  indignity) 
to  lay  hold  on  him  and  carry  him  into  a  ftable,  where  they  cut  off  his 
right  hand  upon  the  Manger,  with  this  taunt,  "  you  may  now  go  back 
to  your  father,  and  tell  him,  that  excufes  icorit  do ;  fieel  is  the  only  remedy 
in  fuch  cafes".  The  barbarity  of  the  fact  enraged  Guglielmo  and  his 
friends  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  immediately  took  arms  to  revenge 
it:  and  Bertaccio  and  his  dependants  doing  the  fame;  not  only  all  that 
family,  but  the  whole  city  of  Piftoia  was  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
divided  into  two  parties.  Thefe  Cancellieri  defcended  from  one  of  the 
fame  name  who  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  called  Bianca,  or 
Blanche;  from  whence  that  party  that  adhered  to  her pofterity  took  the 
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name  of  [/  ]  Bianca ;  and  the  other,  in  oppofition,  diftinguifhed  itfelf 
by  that  of  Nera.  Many  fkirmifhes  happened  betwixt  them,  in  which 
numbers  of  people  loft  their  lives,  and  fome  families  were  entirely  ruined : 
and  as  no  expedient  could  be  found  to  reconcile  them  (though  both  fides 
were  heartily  Tick  of  the  quarrel)  they  determined  to  come  to  Florence, 
in  hopes  either  of  putting  an  end  to  it  there,  by  the  mediation  of  their 
common  friends,  or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to  ftrengfhen  their 
refpedtive  parties  by  drawing  other  families  into  them.  The  Neri  having 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  Donati,  were  elpoufed  by  Corfo,  the 
head  of  that  family :  and  the  Bianchi,  to  balance  that  acquifition  of 
iTrength  in  their  adverfaries,  had  recourfe  to  Veri,  the  head  of  the  Cerchi, 
for  their  affiftance ;  a  man  of  no  lefs  power  than  Corfo,  nor  inferior  to 
him  in  any  other  re/pec!  whatfoever. 

Thefe  fparks  of  difcord,  thus  blown  from  Piftoia  to  Florence,  foon 
revived  the  former  animoiities  betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  which 
began  to  blaze  out  again  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Signiory  and  others  of 
the  principal  Citizens  were  under  no  iinall  apprehenlion  that  the  whole 
city  would  at  laft  become  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  hourly  expected 
the  two  parties  would  openly  attack  each  other.  They  applied  therefore 
to  the  Pope,  and  entreated  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  authority  to  compofe 
thofe  differences,  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  :  upon  which  fol- 
licitation,  his  Holinefs  lent  for  Veri  to  Rome,  and  earneftly  exhorted  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Donati.  But  Veri  pretending  to  be  furprized,  faid. 
"  there  was  no  quarrel  of  any  kind  betwixt  them  that  he  knew  of,  and 
confequently  there  could  not  be  any  occafion  to  exhort  him  to  a  recon- 
ciliation." But  not  long  after  his  return  from  Rome,  their  feuds  increafed 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  there  only  wanted  an  opportunity  (which  foon  after 
happened)  to  make  them  burft  out  into  adion.  In  the  month  of  May 
feveral  Holidays  are  publickly  celebrated  in  Florence ;  on  one  of  which, 
fome  young  gentlemen  of  the  Donati  family  with  their  friends,  all  on 
horfe-back,  flopped  near  Trinity  Church  to  look  at  fome  women  that 
were  dancing:  prefently  after,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  feveral  of  the 
Cerchi  alio  arrived  at  the  fame  place,  with  many  of  their  acquaintance; 
and  being  defirous  to  gratify  their  curiofity  in  like  manner,  they  fpurred 
on  their  horles,  not  knowing  the  Donati,  who  were  foremoft  in  the 
crowd,  and  joflkd  in  amongft  them.  The  Donati  therefore  looking  upon 
this  as  an  affront,  immediately  drew  their  fwords-;  and  the  Cerchi  doing. 
the  fame,  a  fkirmifh  enfued  in  which  many  were  wounded  on  both, 
lides. 

[f]  Bianca  Ggnifies  II  hi:c,  and  Ncra  Bla:':. 
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This  accident  was  the  occafion  of  great  mifchief :  for  the  whole  City, 
as  well  Commons  as  Nobility,  divided  upon  it;  fome  taking  part  with 
the  Bianchi,  and  others  with  die  Neri.     The  heads  of  the  Bianca  party 
were  the  Cerchi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Adimari,  the  Abbati,  pir 
the  Tofinghi,  Bardi,  Rofli,  Frefcobaldi,  Nerli,  Mannelli,  all  the  Mo/ 
Scali,    Gherardini,    Cavalcanti,    Malefpini,    Boftichi,   Giandonati,    * 
chietti,  and  Ariguzzi,  who  were  followed  by  many  considerable  famili 
of  the  Commoners  and  all  the  Ghibeline  faction  in  Florence :  io  that  i 
regard  to  their  numbers,  they  feemed  to  have  a  great  fupericrity.     1  b 
other  fide  was  headed  by  the  Donati,  and  fupported  by  all  thoie  of  the 
above  mentioned  families  who  did  not  follow  the  Bianchi,  together  wit 
all  the  Pazzi,  Vifdomini,  Manieri,  Bagnefi,  Tornaquinci,  Spini,  Buon- 
delmonti,  Gianfigliazzi,  and  Brunellefchi.    Nor  did  this  contagion  confih 
itfelf  to  the  city  alone,  but  infedted  all  the  country  round  in  luch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  CV.'itains  of  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe  that  favoured  the  Guelphs 
and  were  friends  to  the  Commonwealth,  began  to  be  very  much  afraid 
this  new  combuflion  would  throw  the  city  once  more  into. the  hands  of 
the  Ghibelines,  to  its  utter  ruin.  Upon  which  they  fent  again  to  the  Pope, 
befeeching  him  to  provide  fome  remedy  for  thefe  diftraclions,  except  he 
had  a  mind  that  their  city,  which  at  all  times  had  been  the  Bulwark  of 
the  Church,  ihould  either  be  totally  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  become  fubjecl: 
to  the  Ghibelines.     In  compliance  with  their  requeft,  the  Pope  difpatched 
Matteo  d'  Acqua  Sparta,  a  Portugueze  Cardinal,  as  his  Legate  to  Flo- 
rence ;  who,  finding  the  party  of  the  Bianchi  fo  refractory  and  confident 
in  their  numbers  that  they  refufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals  of  peace, 
left  Florence  in  a  rage,  and  put  it  under  an  interdict :  fo  that  it  was  in. 
greater  coniuiion  alter  his  departure  than  before  he  came  thither. 

Whilfi  the  two  parties  were  in  this  ferment,  and  ripe  for  anrinfurrection, 
it  happened  that  feveral  of  the  Cerchi  and  Donati  met  together  at  a 
Funeral,  where  fome  angry  words  pafied  betwixt  them,  and  from  words 
they  came  to  blows,  though  no  great  harm  was  done  at  that  time  on  either 
fide.  But  after  they  returned  to  their  houfes,  the  Cerchi  refolved  to 
attack  the  Donati,  and  afiembled  all  their  friends  for  that  purpofe  :  in 
which  alfault,  however,  they  were  valiantly  repulfed  by  Corfo,  and  many 
of  them  wounded.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  took  up  arms,  neither 
the  power  of  the  Magifiracy  nor  the  authority  of  the  laws  being  able  to 
refirain  the  fury  oi  the  multitude.  The  wifeffc  and  befl:  of  the  Citizens 
were  in  great  terror  :  and  the  Donati  being  the  weaker  party,  not  a  little 
doubtful  of  their  fafety.  It  was  agreed  therefore,  at  a  meeting  betwixt 
Corfo,  the  Heads  of  the  Neri,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts,  that  in 
order  to  fecure  themielves,  it  was  neceffary  the  Pope  ihould  be  follicited 
10  fend  fome  peilbn  of  royal  extraction  to  reform  the.  city  3  imagining 
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this  would  be  the  moft  effectual  way  to  get  the  better  of  their  Enemies. 
This  meeting  and  the  reiult  of  it  was  notified  to  the  Signiory  by  the  other 
party,  who  reprefented  it  as  a  conipiracy  againfl  their  liberty.  So  that 
both  fides  being  now  in  arms  again,  the  Signiory  by  the  advice  of 
Dante  (who  at  that  time  was  one  of  them)  boldly  drew  out  their  com- 
panies, and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  out  of  the  country,  foon  forced 
the  chiefs  of  each  party  to  lay  down  their  arms :  after  which,  they  banifhed 
■Coifo  Donati  and  many  of  the  Neri.  And  to  (hew  that  they  acted  with 
impartiality,  they  likewife  banifhed  feveral  of  the  Bianchi,  who  not  long 
after  were  fuffered  to  return  upon  one  plaufible  pretence  or  other.  Corio 
and  his  affociates  were  alfo  indulged  in  the  fame  manner:  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  Pope  was  their  friend,  they  went  directly  to  Rome, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to  that  in  a  perfonal  conference, 
for  which  they  had  lately  petitioned  his   Holinefs  in  their  letters. 

Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  happened  to  be 
then  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  being  invited  into  Italy  by  the  King  of  Naples 
to  make  a  defcent  upon  Sicily.     The  Pope  therefore  thought  fit  (as  he 
was  fo  much  importuned  by  the  Florentines)  to  fend  this  Prince  to  flay 
at  Florence  till  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  more  proper  for  Navigation. 
In  confequence  of  which  deputation,  he  went  to  that  city :  and  though 
the  Bianchi,  who  then  had  the  upper  hand  there,  looked  upon  him  with 
an  evil  eye,  yet  as  he  was  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  and  fent  by  the  Pope, 
they  durft  not  oppofe  his  coming :  on  the  contrary,  to  make  him  their 
friend,  they  gave  him  full  power  to  regulate  the  city  as  he  thought  beft. 
He  was  no  fooner  vefted  with  his  authority  but  he  caufed  all  his  friends 
and  partizans  to  arm  themfelves;  which  made  the  people  fo  jealous  that 
he  intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  that  they  alio  took  arms,  and 
every  man  was  ready  to  oppofe  him  if  he  fhould  make  any  fuch  attempt. 
The  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  the  Bianchi  having  had  the  chief  government 
of  the  city  fome  time  in  their  hands,  and  behaved  with  great  arrogance, 
were  become  generally  odious;  which  encouraged  Corlb  and  others  of 
the  Neri  who  had  fled,  to  return  to  Florence,  upon  an  affurance  that 
Charles  and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  were  their  friends  and  would  fup- 
port  them.     Accordingly  whilft  the  city  was  thus  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehcnfions  of  Charles's  deligns,  Corfo,  with  all  his  affociates,  and  many 
.other  of  their  followers  made  their  entry  into  it  without  any  fort  of  refin- 
ance :  and  though  Veri  de  Cerchi  was  called  upon  to  oppofe  them,  he 
declined  it,  and  laid,  "  the  people  of  Florence  might  even  chaflife  them 
themfelves  if  they  pleafed,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  the  greateft  fufferers 
by  them."     But  that  infinuation  had  no  effect;  for  inftead  of  cha  (tiling 
them,  they  received  them  with  open  arms,  whilft  Veri  was  forced  to  fly 
for  his  fafety.     For  Corfo  having  forced  his  entrance  at  the  Porta  Pinti, 
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drew  up  and  made  a  ftand  over-againft  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  not  far  from 
his  own  houfe;  and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends,  and 
others  that  affembled  therein  hopes  of  a  change  of  government,  he  in  the 
firft  place  releafed  all  priibners,  upon  what  account  and  by  whomibever 
they  had  been  committed  :  after  which  he  diverted  the  Signiory  of  their 
authority,  and  chofe  new  Magistrates  (all  of  the  party  of  the  Neri)  out 
of  the  people  to  fupply  their  places.  He  then  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bianchi,  for  five  days  together ;  during  which  time, 
the  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  that  Faction  feeing  the  people  for  the  moft 
part  their  enemy,  and  Charles  by  no  means  their  friend,  fled  out  of  the 
city  into  fuch  ffrong  places  as  they  were  poffeffed  of:  and  though  they 
would  not  liftcn  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope  before,  they  were  now 
forced  to  implore  his  affifiance ;  reprefenting  to  his  Holinefs  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  there  had  been  fo  far  from  uniting  the  city,  that  it  had 
thrown  it  into  (till  greater  diffraction.  The  Pope  therefore  again  fent  his 
Legate  Acquafparta  to  Florence,  who  not  only  made  an  accommodation 
betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Dcnati,  but  fortified  it  by  feveral  intermarriages 
in  thoie  families.  Nevertheless,  when  he  infilled  that  the  Bianchi  mould 
(hare  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  common  wealth,  and  that  was  refufed 
by  the  Neri,  who  were  then  in  full  poffeffion  of  them,  he  left  the  citv 
with  as  much  difiatisfaction  as  he  had  done  before,  and  excommunicated 
it  a  fecond  time  for  its  Contumacy.  The  Neri  on  the  other  hand,  feeing 
their  old  enemies  in  their  bofom  again,  were  net  a  little  afraid  they  would 
ufe  all  means  to  ruin  them,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  authority. 
Thus  both  parties  were  ftill  discontented :  and  as  if  thefe  animofities  were- 
not  iiifficient  to  enflame  the  city,  frefh  occafions  of  difcord  continually 
happened. 

As  Niccolo  de  Cerchi  was  going  one  day  with  feveral  of  his  friends 
to  his  feat  in  the  conntry,  he  was  affaulted  by  Simone,  the  Son  of  Corfo 
Donati,  at  the  Ponte  ad  Africo.  The  fkirmifh  was  iharp  and  bloody ; 
for  Niccolo  was  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  Simone  fo  defperately  wounded 
that  he  died  the  fame  night.  This  accident  threw  the  whole  city  into 
an  uproar  again  ;  and  though  indeed  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  Neri, 
yet  they  were  fkreened  by  the  Magiffracy :  and  before  judgment  could 
be  obtained,  a  confpiracy  was  laid  to  be  qifcovered  betwixt  the  Bianchi 
and  Pietro  Ferrante  (a  Nobleman  that  attended  Charles  of  Valois)  with 
whom  they  had  been  tampering  to  perfuade  his  mafter  to  reinftate  them 
in  the  government.  The  plot  was  detected  by  fome  letters  from  the 
Cerchi  to  Pietro ;  though  it  was  the  common  opinion  they  were  forged 
by  the  Donati,  to  wipe  off  the  odium  they  had  incurred  by  the  murder 
of  Niccolo  Cerchi.  However,  all  the  family  of  the  Cerchi,  with  many  of. 
their  followers  of  the  Bianca  party  (and  amongft  the  reft  Dante  the  Poet) 
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were  immediately  fent  into  banifhment,  their  eftates  conrlfcated,  and 
their  houfes  demolifhe.l :  alter  which  their  party,  with  many  of  the 
Ghibelines  who  had  joined  them,  were  dilperied  and  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  different  places,  where  they  waited  in  hopes  that  fome  new 
commotion  might  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  lofTes. 
And  Charles  having  executed  the  defign  of  his  errand  to  Florence,  left 
that  city  and  went  back  to  Rome,  that  he  might  profecute  his  expedition 
into  Sicily;  in  which  he  proceeded  with  no  lefs  imprudence  end  ill 
fuccefs  than  he  had  done  in  the  affairs  of  Florence:  lb  that  a  xv  he 
had  loft  many  of  his  men,  he  returned  with  infinite  difgrace  and  contempt 
into  France. 

After  the  departure  of  Charles,  Florence  continued  tolerably  quiet 
for  fome  time ;  though  Corfo  Donati  was  ftill  diffatisfied  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  fuch  a  degree  of  authority  in  it  as  he  thought  due  to  his  merits, 
fince  the  government  was  now  in  the  hand?  of  the  people,  and  conducted. 
by  thofe  that  were  much  inferior  to  him  in  all  refpects.  Exafperated  at 
this  neglect,  he  meditated  revenge :  but  to  varnifh  over  his  defign;  with  a 
fair  pretext,  he  accufed  feveral  Citizens  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the 
publick  money,  of  embezzling  it  and  applying  it  to  their  own  private 
ufes:  for  which,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  be  called  to  account  and  punifli- 
ed.  This  fcandal  was  likewife  induftrioufly  propagated  by  feveral  others 
who  had  the  fame  views  j  and  many  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  what  Corfo  did,  was  out  of  pure  concern  and 
affection  for  his  country,  [g]  But  the  perfons  thus  calumniated  being  in 

[g]  The  fureft  way  of  gaining  the  commonalty  in  democratical  governments,  is  to 
rail  foundly  at  the  adminiftration ;  and  when  other  tonics  of  defamation  are  wanting 
to  ambitious  and  difcontented  men,  the  charge  of  peculation  and  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money  is  always  at  hand,  which,  though  a  very  ftale  cry,  is  conftantly  liftened 
to  with  great  cagernefs  by  the  people,  (whether  true  or  falfe)  whole  clamours  and  re- 
fentment  it  is  calculated  to  excite  ;  as  it  eafily  falls  in  with  the  complaints  of  bard  times, 
heavy  taxes,  &c.  which  are  ufual  in  every  age,  and  under  ever)'  government.  The 
authors  indeed  fometimes  find  their  account  in  it,  under  a  weak  adminiftration  ;  but  the 
people  are  feldom  or  never  the  better  for  it  under  any,  nor  is  it  intended  they  fhould  be. 
But  it  feems  ftrange,  that  they  fhould  be  fo  often  gulled  into  difaffection  and  fedition 
by  fo  trite  an  artifice,  and  the  vain  hopes  of  reftitution.  Few  are  the  inftances  pf  re- 
funding Minifters  ;  and  perhaps  there  have  not  been  fo  many  Peculators  as  the  public 
lias  imagined.  Such  charges  are,  and  always  rnuft  be,  very  difficult  either  to  be  proved 
or  difproved,  from  the  nature  of  all  Governments  ;  as  it  is  almoft  impoffiblc  ever  to  have 
fufficient  evidence  on  one  fide  ;  or  for  the  other  to  exculpate  themfelves,  without  re- 
vealing fecrets  of  State  that  ought  to  be  carefully  concealed.  But  llill  they  at  any  time 
furnifh  fufficient  matter  for  defigning  men  to  work  upon,  and  afford  food  for  credulity 
and  difcontent.  In  our  own  country,  if  we  have  not  feen  any  minifters  of  late  buried 
at  the  public  expence,  like  fome  of  the  old  Romans  ;  few,  however,  have  died  poflefled 
of  very  great  riches.  A  Caviller,  perhaps,  would  fay  (for  cavilling  fake)  that  was  owing 
to  their  luxury,  and  the  corrupt  methods  they  took  to  fupport  themfelves  in  it :  but  fuch 
perfons  are  not  to  be  regarded. 
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favour  with  the  people,  flood  upon  their  juftification :  and  thefe  difputes, 
after  much  litigation  and  many  proceffes,  at  laft  grew  to  fuch  a  height 
that  it  became  abfoiutely  neceffary  to  take  up  arms.  On  one  fide,  were 
Corfo  and  Lottieri,  Bifhop  of  Florence,  witli  many  of  the  Nobility, 
and  lbme  of  the  Commons ;  on  the  other,  were  the  Signiory  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people :  fo  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  frays 
and  fkirmifhes  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  Signiory  therefore  per- 
ceiving themfelves  in  great  danger,  fent  to  Lucca  for  aid,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  people  of  that  city  came  to  their  affiflance :  by  which 
means,  things  were  accommodated  for  a  time,  the  tumults  compofed, 
and  the  people  fatisfied  with  continuing  in  pofieffion  of  their  liberty  and 
government,  without  inflicting  any  punifhment  upon  the  author  of  this 
difturbance. 

The  Pope  had  been  informed  of  thefe  broils  at  Florence,  and  fent 
his  Legate  Niccolu  da  Prato  thither,  to  quiet  them,  if  pofiible;  who,  be- 
ing a  prelate  of  great  experience,  addreis,  and  reputation,  foon  gained 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  people,  that  they  gave  him  a  com  million  to 
new-model  the  city  as  he  pleafed.  And  as  he  rather  inclined  to  favour 
the  Ghibeline  fa&ion,  he  propofed  to  recall  all  thofe  of  that  party  who 
had  been  banifhed  :  but  thought  it  neceffary,  in  the  firft.  place,  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelf  ftill  further  with  the  people,  by  reftoring  their  antient 
Companies,  which  added  much  to  their  fbrength,  and  diminifhed  that 
of  the  Nobility.  When  he  thought  he  had  thus  iufficiently  engaged  their 
affections,  he  determined  to  bring  back  the  Exiles,  and  tried  feveral 
means  to  effect  it :  but  was  fo  far  from  fucceeding,  that  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  Governors,  and  was  forced  out  of  the  City,  which 
he  left  in  the  utmofr.  confufion,  and  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree  at 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  put  it  under  an  interdict  at  his 
departure. 

Two  factions  not  being  fufficient,  the  City  was  now  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  feveral,  as  thofe  of  the  People  and  Nobility,  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibelines,  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri ;  and  lbme  who  wifhed 
for  the  return  of  the  Exiles,  being  difappointed  in  their  hopes  now  the 
Legate  was  gone,  grew  clamorous  and  outrageous :  fo  that  the  whole 
City  was  in  an  uproar,  and  many  fkirmilhes  enfued.  Thofe  that  were 
mod  active  in  raifing  this  clamour,  were  the  Medici  and  Giugni,  who 
had  openly  fided  with  the  Legate  in  favour  of  the  Exiles. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  rencounters,  which  daily  happened  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  a  fire  broke  out,  to  add  to  their  confulion,  which  ipread 
from  the  Orto  di  San  Michele  (where  it  firft  began)  to  the  houles  of 
the  Abbati,  and  from  thence  to  thofe  of  the  Caponfacchi,  which  were 
all  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  together  widi  the  houles  of  the  Macci, 
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Amieri,  Tofchi,  Cipriani,  Lamberti,  Cavalcanti,  and  all  the  new 
Market :  from  whence  the  flames  fpread  to  Porta  di  Santa  Maria,  which 
was  entirely  confumed  ;  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  towards  the  old 
BrioVe,  they  likewife  demolished  the  houfes  of  the  Gherardini,  Pulci, 
Amadei,  Lucardefi,  and  fo  many  others,  that  the  number  amounted  to 
above  thirteen  hundred. 

Many  were  of  opinion  that  this  misfortune  was  the  effect  of  accident, 
and  that  fome  houfes  took  fire  by  chance,  whilft  the  owners  of  them 
were  engaged  in  a  fkirmifh  which  happened  at  that  time.  Others 
affirm,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  villany  of  Neri  Abbati,  Prior  of  St. 
Pietro  Scheraggio,  a  difiblute  and  abandoned  fellow,  who,  feeing  every 
body  fo  buiily  employed,  took  that  opportunity  of  doing  a  mifchief  for 
which  there  could  be  no  remedy  ;  and  that  it  might  fucceed  the  better, 
and  make  him  lefs  fufpeded,  he  alio  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  of  his  own 
friends,  where  he  had  a  convenience  of  doing  it. 

It  was  in  July  1304,  when  Florence  was  vifited  in  this  lamentable 
manner  with  fire  and  fword.  At  which  time,  Corfo  Donati  was  the 
onlv  perfon  of  any  distinction  that  did  not  take  up  arms  in  thofe  tumults.: 
for  he  thought  that  when  all  fides  grew  tired  of  fighting,  and  inclined 
to  a  reconciliation,  he  was  the  more  likely,  upon  that  account,  to  be 
called  in  as  an  arbitrator  to  decide  their  differences.  Accordingly,  they 
foon  after  laid  down  their  arms,  though  more  out  of  wearinefs  of  their 
miferies,  and  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  than  from  any 
real  defire  of  being  re- united,  and  living  in  peace  :  for  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  only  ftipulated,  that  the  Exiles  mould  not  be  fuffered  to  return,  j 
which  was  agreed  to  by  thofe  that  favoured  them,  merely  becaufe  they 
proved  to  be  the  weaker  fide. 

The  Legate,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  being  informed  of  thefe  new 
difturbances  at  Florence,  told  the  Pope,  that  if  he  had  any  defire  of 
compofing  them,  it  would  be  the  beft  way,  in  his  opinion,  to  fend  for 
twelve  of  the  principal  malecontents  of  that  City,  and  to  detain  them 
at  Rome  for  fome  time :  for  when  the  fomenters  of  thofe  evils  were  re- 
moved, it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  extinguifh  them.  This  advice 
was  fo  well  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  that  he  cited  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  thofe  citizens  to  appear  before  him,  (amongft  whom  was 
Corfo  Donati)  who  readily  obeyed  the  fummons.  But  as  foon  as  they 
were  fet  out  upon  their  journey,  the  Legate  found  means  to  acquaint 
the  Exiles,  that  if  ever  they  hoped  to  return  to  Florence,  that  was  their 
time,  as  the  City  was  then  clear  of  the  only  men  that  had  authority 
enough  to  oppofe  their  entrance.  Upon  this  encouragement,  the  Citizens 
that  had  been  banifhed,  drawing  together  what  forces  they  could,  im- 
mediately marched  towards  Florence,  and  not  only  entered  the  city 
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in  that  part  where  the  new  walls  were  not  yet  thoroughly  finifhed,  but 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  St.  Giovanni.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
■notice,  that  thofe  very  citizens,  who  but  a  little  before  had  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  mofl  ftrenuous  manner  for  their  return,  when  they  peti- 
tioned in  an  humble  and  lubmitiive  manner  to  be  re-admitted,  were  the 
firft  that  took  up  arms  againft  them,  now  they  faw  them  approach  in  a 
hoftile  manner,  and  joined  with  the  people  to  drive  them  back  again, 
as  they  effectually  did  ;  for  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  patriotil'm  amongft 
them  in  thole  days,  that  they  chear fully  gave  up  all  private  interefts 
and  friendihips  for  the  fake  of  the  publick  good.  Their  mifcarriage  in  this 
attempt,  may  chiefly  be  imputed  to  leaving  part  of  their  forces  at  Laftra, 
and  not  waiting  for  Tolofetto  Uberti,  who  was  advancing  with  three 
hundred  horfe  from  Piftoia  to  their  affiftance  ;  as  they  imagined  ex- 
pedition was  of  much  greater  importance  than  numbers  at  that  time : 
and  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fair  opportunity  is  olten 
loft  by  delay ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  confider,  that  precipitate 
cnterprizes  are  feldom  fupported  by  a  proper  force. 

After  the  Exiles  were  thus  repulfed,  the  Citizens  relapfed  into  their 
former  diffractions :  and  in  order  to  deprive  the  Cavalcanti  of  the  autho- 
rity which  they  had  affumed,  they  feized  upon  the  Caftle  of  Le  Stinche, 
in  the  Val  de  Greve,  which  had  been  in  pofieffion  of  that  family  for  a 
great  number  of  years  :  and  as  thofe  who  were  then  in  this  Caftle,  were 
the  iirft  that  were  committed  to  the  public  Prifon  which  had  been  lately 
built,  that  edifice  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Le  Stinche,  which  it 
ftill  retains.  The  next  ftep  that  the  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth 
took,  was  to  re-eftablifh  the  Companies  of  the  People,  and  to  reftore 
the  Colours  under  which  the  Arts  had  formerly  been  ufed  to  affemble  : 
the  Captains,  the  Gonfaloniers,  or  Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies, 
and  the  Officers  of  Juftice,  were  called  together,  and  ordered  not  only 
to  afiift  the  Signiory  in  times  of  peace  with  their  counfel,  but  to  iupport 
and  defend  them  by  dint  of  arms  in  all  exigencies  and  commotions.  To 
affift  the  two  Judges  who  had  been  conftituted  in  the  beginning  of  their 
ftate,  they  appointed  an  officer,  called  /'/  Eflecntore,  or  Sheriff,  who  wa9 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Gonfaloniers,  and  to  fee  their  orders  car- 
ried into  execution,  whenever  the  Nobility  fhould  be  guilty  of  any 
enormity  or  act  of  oppreffion. 

But  the  Pope  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Corfo  and  the  other  eleven 
Citizens,  returned  to  Florence,  where  they  might  all  have  lived  in  peace, 
it  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  Corfo  had  not  occafioned  frefh  troubles.  In 
order  to  make  himfelf  popular,  he  conftantly  oppofed  the  Nobility  in  ail 
their  fchemes,  and  which  way  foever  he  obferved  the  people  to  incline, 
he  turned  all  his  authority  to  fupport  them  in  it,  and  to  gain  their  affec- 
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tions :  fo  that  in  all  contefts  and  divifions,  or  when  they  had  any  extra- 
ordinary point  to  carry,  they  always  reforted  to  him,  and  put  themfelves 
under  his  directions.  This  created  him  much  hatred  and  envy  amongft 
the  mcft  confiderable  Citizens,  which  at  laft  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  faclion  of  the  Neri  divided  and  quarrelled  amongft  themfelves, 
when  they  faw  Corfo  avail  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  of  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  join  with  the  enemies  of  the  public  to  promote  his  own 
private  views :  yet  fuch  was  the  awe  they  ftood  in  of  his  perfon  and 
authority,  that  every  one  was  afraid  of  him.  However,  as  the  moft 
likely  way  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  him,  they  gave 
out,  that  he  fecretly  defigned  to  feize  upon  the  government,  and  make 
h  rnlelf  King  j  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  make  them  believe, 
from  his  magnificent,  and  indeed  profufe,  manner  of  living,  which  far 
exceeded  thofe  bounds  of  moderation  that  ought  not  to  be  tranfgreffed 
by  any  private  Citizen  or  Subject,  and  was  calculated,  they  faid,  to  ferve 
fome  dangerous  purpofe.  And  this  fufpicion  was  not  a  little  corroborated, 
when  they  faw  him,  foon  after,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola,  head  of  the  Bianchi  and  Ghibelines,  and  a  man  of  very 
great  intereft  and  power  in  Tufcany. 

As  foon  as  this  alliance  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies,  they 
grew  fo  bold  upon  it,  that  they  took  up  arms  againft  him  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people,  inftead  of  appearing  in  his  defence,  forfook 
him  and  joined  his  adverfaries ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  Roffo  della 
Tofa,  Pazziano  de  Pazzi,  Geri  Spini,  and  Berto  Brunellefchi.  Thefe 
and  their  friends,  with  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  affembled  at 
the  fteps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Signiory,  by  whofe  command  an  accu- 
fation  was  preferred  againft  Corfo  to  Pietro  Branca,  captain  of  the  people, 
as  a  perfon,  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  Uguccione,  afpired  to  make  him- 
felf abfolute.  Upon  which  impeachment,  being  cited  to  appear  before 
him,  he  refufed  to  obey  the  fummons;  and  was  therefore  declared  a 
contumacious  Rebel,  in  lefs  than  two  hours  after  he  had  been  accufed. 
This  fentence  being  pronounced,  the  Signiory,  with  the  Companies  of 
the  people  under  their  feveral  colours,  went  directly  to  apprehend  him. 
Corlo,  on  the  other  hand,  not  in  the  leaft  difmayed,  either  at  the  rigour 
of  the  fentence,  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  the  inconftancy  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  had  now  de- 
ferted  him,  immediately  began  to  fortify  his  houfe,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  defend  himfelf  there,  till  Uguccione  (to  whom  he  had  fent  word 
of  the  defperate  circumftances  he  was  in)  could  come  to  his  relief.  The 
avenues  to  his  houfe  were  barricaded  and  guarded  by  thofe  of  his  party 
that  ftill  adhered  to  him,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  though  the  affailants 
were  numerous,  they  could  not  force  their  way  through  them.     Many 
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were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides  in  this  action,  which  was  very 
{harp  :  at  lad,  the  people  finding  they  could  not  enter  that  way,  got  into 
the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  unexpectedly  broke  through  the  walls  of 
them  into  his.  Corfo  feeing  himlelf  thus  furrounded,  on  a  fudden,  by 
his  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  fuccour  from  Uguccione, 
nor  any  other  refuge  left,  refolved  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  to  make  his 
efcape. 

Advancing,  therefore,  with  Gherardo  Bondini,  and  fome  others  of  his 
mod  refolute  and  faithful  friends,  he  made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  that  he  broke  through  them,  and  fled  out  of  the  Porta- 
alia  Cruce.  However,  as  they  were  clofely  purfued,  Gherardo  was 
killed  by  Boccaccio  Caviciulli,  upon  the  Ponte  ad  Africo,  and  Corfo 
taken  priibner  at  Rovezzano,  by  fome  Catalan  horfe  that  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Signiory.  But  as  he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  be'ng 
infulted,  and  perhaps  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  victorious  enemy,  he  threw 
himlelf  from  his  horfe  to  the  ground,  as  they  were  bringing  him  back 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  one  of  the  Guards  :: 
his  body  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Salvi,  and  interred 
without  any  folemnity,  or  fepulchral  honours.  Such  was  the  unfortu- 
nate end  of  Corfo  Donati,  to  whom  his  Country,  and  the  Nerr,  owed 
much,  both  of  their  good  and  bad  fortune :  without  doubt,  if  he  had 
not  been  of  fo  reftleis  a  difpofition,  his  memory  would  have  been  held 
in  greater  honour.  However,  his  name  deferves  to  be  ranked  amonglt 
thole  of  the  raoft  eminent  Men  that  our  city  has  ever  produced  ;  though 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  turbulency  of  his  Spirit  made  both 
his  Country  and  Party  forget  their  obligations  to  him,  and  at  laft,  was 
not  only  the  caufe  of  his  own  death,  but  brought  many  evils  upon.  them. 
Uguccione  had  advanced  as  far  as  Remoli,  in  his  way  to  Florence,  with 
fupplies  to  relieve  his  Son-in-law ;  but  being  informed  there,  that  he 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  imagining  that  all  fuccour 
would  then  be  too  late,  he  thought  it  the  moft  prudent  way  to  turn 
back  again,  as  he  might  otherwile  very  likely  prejudice  himfelf,  with- 
out being  able  to  do  him  any  fervice. 

After  the  death  of  Corfo,  which  happened  in  the  year  130?,  all  tu- 
mults ceafed,  and  every  body  lived  quietly,  till  news  arrived  that  Henry 
the  Emperor,  was  come  into  Italy  with  all  the  Florentine  Exiles  in  his 
army,  whom  he  had  promifed  to  reinftate  in  their  Country.  The  Ma~ 
giftrates,  therefore,  in  order  to  diftrefs  him,  and  leffen  the  number  of 
their  enemies,  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  fuch  as  had  been  Rebels,, 
and  invited  them  to  return  ;  excepting  fome  particular  perfons  exprdfly 
mentioned.  Thole  that  were  excluded,  were  moftiy  of  the  Ghibeiine 
faction*,  and  certain  of   the   Bianchi ;.  amongft   whom,  were   Dante 
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Alighieri,  the  Sons  of  Veri  de  Cerchi,  and  of  Giano  della  Bella.  They 
likewiie  fent  to  ibllicit  the  affiftance  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  but 
not  being  able  to  obtain  it  as  allies,  they  gave  him  the. government  of 
their  City  for  five  years,  upon  condition  that  he  would  defend  and  protect 
them  as  his  fubjects.  The  Emperor,  in  his  paflage,  arrived  at  Pifa,  and 
from  thence  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned,  in  the  year  1312  j 
and  being  determined  to  humble  the  Florentines,  he  marched  by  the 
way  of  Perugia  and  Arezzo  to  Florence,  and  fat  down  with  his  army 
at  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Salvi,  about  a  mile  from  the  City,  where  he 
continued  fifty  days  without  gaining  any  advantage.  At  laft,  when  he 
found  that  enterprize  not  likely  to  fucceed  as  he  expected,  he  returned 
to  Pila,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily, 
in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Naples.  For  which  purpofe,  he 
.marched  that  way  with  his  army ;  but  at  a  time  when  he  thought  him- 
felf  fure  of  fuccefs,  and  Robert  was  fo  frighted  that  he  gave  up  his 
Kingdom  for  loft,  the  Emperor  died  at  Buonconvento. 

It  happened  not  long  after,  that  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  firft- 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pifa,  and  then  of  Lucca,  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  Ghibelines;  from  whence  he  committed  great  depredations  upon 
the  neighbouring  States.  The  Florentines,  therefore,  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  terror  occafioned  by  his  incurfions  into  their  territories,  in- 
vited Peter,  King  Robert's  Brother,  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  their  forces.  Uguccione,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected 
no  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time,  of  adding  to  the  power  he  had  al- 
ready acquired,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  artifice,  had  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  feveral  caftles  in  the  Vales  of  Arno  and  Nievole :  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to  Monte  Catini,  where  the  Florentines 
reiblved  to  ule  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  ftop  his  career,  and  extinguish 
a  flame  that  otherwife  might  poffibly  devour  their  whole  country.  For 
this  purpOle,  having  raifed  a  very  powerful  army,  they  marched  into  the 
Vale  of  Nievole,  where  they  gave  battle  to  Uguccione,  and  were  utterly 
defeated,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  they  loft  above  two 
thoufand  men,  befides  their  General  Peter,  the  King's  brother,  whole 
body  could  never  be  found.  The  victory,  however,  was  not  attended 
with  any  great  rejoicings  on  the  fide  of  Uguccione,  as  one  of  his  ions, 
and  many  other  officers  of  diftinction,  were  killed  in  it. 

After  this  overthrow,  the  Florentines  immediately  began  to  fortify 
the  town's  round  about  them,  and  applied  to  King  Robert  for  another 
General ;  upon  which,  he  fent  them  the  Count  di  Andria,  commonly 
.called  Count  Novello,  whole  bad  conduct,  added  to  the  impatient 
temper  of  the  Florentines  (which  is  foon  tired  of  any  form  of  government, 
and  ready  to  fall  into  factions  upon  every  accident)  occafioned  the  city 
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to  divide  again,  notwithstanding  the  war  they  were  engaged  in  with 
Uguccione ;  and  fome  declared  for  King  Robert,  and  fome  againft  him. 
The  chief  of  his  enemies  were  Simone  della  Tofa,  the  Magalloti,  and 
ibme  other  popular  families  who  had  the  greateft  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. Thefe  perfons  lent  firft  into  France,  and  then  into  Germany,  to 
raife  men  and  invite  officers,  in  order  to  rid  themfelvcs  of  their  new 
Governor;  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  procure  either.  However, 
as  they  were  determined  not  to  give  up  their  delign,  though  they  had  been 
difappointed  both  in  Germany  and  France,  they,  in  the  firfl:  place,  took- 
arms,  and  drove  the  Count  out  of  the  city  ;  and  then  hearing  of  one 
Lando,  a  man  of  fome  reputation  at  Agobbio,  they  fent  for  him,  and 
made  him  their  EfTecutore,  or  rather  Executioner^  with  full  power  over 
all  the  Citizens.  Lando,  being  naturally  cruel  and  rapacious,  went  about' 
the  city  with  a  gang  of  armed  men  at  his  heels,  hanging  up  fi.ft  one 
man  and  then  another,  as  thofe  that  had  lent  for  him  gave  him  direction?, 
and  at  laft  grew  fo  infolent,  that  he  coined  bad  money  with  the  Florentine 
{lamp,  which  no  body  had  courage  enough  to  oppofe :  to  luch  a  height 
of  power  had  he  arrived  by  the  dilfenlion  of  the  Citizens  !  Milerable 
indeed,  and  much  to  be  lamented  was  the  condition  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  which  neither  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  evils  produced  by 
their  former  divifions,  nor  the  dread  of  a  foreign  enemy  at  their  gates, 
nor  the  authority  of  a  King,  was  fufficient  to  keep  united ;  though  their 
poCTeffions  were  at  the  fame  time  daily  ravaged  and  plundered,  abroad  by 
Uguccione,  and  at  home  by  Lando. 

The  Nobility,    moft  of  the  confiderable   Commoners,   and  all  the  ■ 
Guelphs,  took  the  King's  fide,  and  hated  Lando  and  thofe  that  fupported 
him:  but  as  their  enemies  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  they  could  not : 
declare  themfelves  publickly  without  extreme  danger.     However,  that 
they  might  not  feem  wanting  in  any  endeavours  to  free  themfelves  from^ 
fo  ignominious  a  yoke,  they  wrote  privately  to  King  Robert,  and  entreated  ■ 
him  to  appoint  Count  Guido  da  Buttifolle  his  Lieutenant   at  Florence, . 
which  he  readily  complied  with :  and  the  other  party  (though  they  had 
the  Signiory  on  their  fide)  durft  not  venture  to  oppofe  a  man  of  io  efta- 
blifhed  a  reputation.     But  the  Count  foon found  he  had  very  little  autho- 
rity in  the  city,  as  the  Magiftracy  and  the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  feveral 
companies  openly  favoured  Lando  and  his  friends. . 

During  thefe  troubles  in  Florence,  the  Daughter  of  Albert,  King  of 
Bohemia,  palled  through  that  city  (to  meet  her  huiband  Charles,  the  ion 
of  King  Robert)  where  flie  was  received  by  the  King's  friends  with 
great  honour ;  and,  upon  their  complaints  of  the  milerable  condition  of 
the  city,  and  the  tyranny  of  Lando  and  his  party,  fhe  ufed  her  good 
offices  fo  effectually,  and  obtained  them  fo  many  grants  and  favours  from 
4  the 
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the  King  before  fhe  left  them,  that  the  Citizens  were  at  laft  reconciled 
and  reunited,  Lando  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  fent  back  again  to 
Agobbio,  fatiated  with  blood  and  rapine.  After  his  departure,  there  enfued 
another  reform  in  the  State,  by  which,  the  government  of  the  city  was 
continued  to  the  King  for  three  years  longer :  and  as  the  (even  that  were 
then  in  the  Signiory  were  all  of  Lando's  party,  fix  ethers  were  added  to 
them  of  the  King's,  and  they  continued  thirteen  for  lome  time  ;  but  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  feven  again,  their  former  number.  About  this 
time,  Uguccione  was  driven  out  of  Lucca  and  Pifa,  and  fucceeded  in  the 
government  of  thofe  two  cities  by  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  a  Lucchefe; 
who  being  a  fpirited  young  man  and  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  very 
foon  became  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction  in  Tuicany.  The  Flo- 
rentines therefore  laying  afide  their  private  difcords,  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  feveral  years  in  endeavouring  to  obftrucT:  the  growth  of  Ca- 
ftruccio's  power;  and  afterwards,  when  they  found  that  to  no  purpofe, 
in  taking  proper  meafures  to  defend  themfelves  againft  him.  And  that 
the  Signiory  might  proceed  with  maturer  deliberation,  and  execute  with 
greater  authority,  they  chofe  twelve  Citizens  whom  they  called  Buon- 
tmomini,  without  whofe  advice  and  c^nfent,  the  Signiory  were  not  to  pafs 
any  act  of  importance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dominion  of  King  Robert  expired,  and  the 
government  once  mere  reverted  to  the  Citizens,  who  again  let  up  the 
fame  form  of  magiftracy  that  had  been  formerly  inftituted,  and  con- 
tinued united  whilft  they  were  in  fo  much  fear  ot  Caftruccio;  who,  after 
many  enterprizes  againft  the  Governors  of  Lunigiana,  at  laft  fat  down 
before  Prato.  The  Florentines  alarmed  at  this  news,  refolved  to  relieve 
it,  and  for  that  purpofe,  having  fhut  up  their  fhops,  they  marched  towards 
that  place  with  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  but  in 
sl  tumultuous  and  disorderly  manner.  And  to  leffen  the  force  of  Ca- 
ftruccio and  add  to  their  own,  a  Proclamation  was  iffued  by  the  Signiory, 
that  every  exile  of  the  Guelph  party,  who  came  in  to  the  relief  of  Prato, 
fhould  afterwards  have  liberty  to  return  home :  which  had  io  good  an 
effect,  that  they  were  joined  by  above  four  thouland  of  them,  and 
their  army  became  fo  formidable  by  this  reinforcement  that  they  marched 
with  all  expedition  to  Prato.  But  Caftruccio  being  afraid  of  fo  great 
a  force,  and  not  caring  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  retreated  to 
Lucca. 

Upon  this  retreat,  there  arofe  great  difputes  in  the  camp  of  the  Floren- 
tines, betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  people.  The  people  would  have 
puriued  him  and  forced  him  to  an  engagement,  in  hopes  that  a  victory 
would  have  totally  ruined  him  :  but  the  Nobility  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  return  ;  alledging,  they  had  already  fufficiently  expofed  dieir  own  city 
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for  the  relief  of  Prato,   and  faid,  as  there  was  an  abfolute  necefiity  for 
that,  it  was  well  it  had  been  done:  but,  now  there  was  no  manner  of 
occafion,  little  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  loft,  it  would  be  madnefs 
to  tempt  fortune.    After  long  debates,  without  coming  to  any  refolution, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Signiory,  which,  confiding  of  Commoners 
as  well  as  Nobility,  fell  into  the  fame  difference  of  opinions :  and  this 
coming  to  be  known  in  the  city,  a  vaft  number  of  the  people  affembled 
in  the  Piazza,  and  threatened  the  Nobility  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
were  terrified  and  gave  way  to  them.     But  as  it  was  fo  late  before  they 
came  to  fuch  a  refolution,  and  even  then  againft  the  inclination  of  many,, 
the  enemy  had  f  iifficient  time  to  retire  in  fafety  to  Lucca  :  at  which  the 
people  were  fo  exafperated  againft  the  Nobility,  that  the  Signiory  refufed  to 
perform  the  promife  they  had  made,  by  their  defire,  to  the  exiles  that  came 
in  upon  the  proclamation.    The  exiles  hearing  of  this,  refolved  on  their 
part  to  force  their  way  into  the  city  if  poffible,  and  accordingly  prefented 
themfelves  at  the  gates,  to  be  admitted  before  the  reft  of  the  army  came 
up  :  but  this  attempt  being  forefeen  and  expected,  did  not  fucceed,  for 
they  were  driven  back  again  by  thofe  that  were  left  in  the  town.     They 
endeavoured  therefore  to  obtain  by  treaty  what  they  could  not  by  force, 
and  fent  eight  Deputies  to  remind  the  Signiory  of  their  promife,  and  the 
dangers  they  had  expofed  themfelves  to  in  confequence   of  it,  relying 
upon  their  good  faith  and  in  hopes  of  a  reafonable  recompence  for  their 
fervices.  The  Nobility,  therefore,  having  joined  in  that  promife  with  the 
Signiory,  and  given  their  word  that  they  would  fee  it  performed,  thought 
themfelves  obliged  in  honour  to  ufe  all  their   intereft  in  favour  of  the 
exiles,  as  they  did  :  but  the  Commons  being  enraged  that  the  enterprize 
againft  Caftruccio  had  not  been  profecuted  as  they  thought  it  ought  to 
have  been,  would  not  concur  with  them ;  which  afterwards  brought 
not  only  great  difgrace,  but  alfo  much  trouble  upon  the  city.     For  many 
of  the  Nobility  being  difgufted  at  this  denial,  refolved  to  have  recourfe 
to  other  expedients,  and  promifed  the  Guelphs,  that  if  they  would  appear 
in  arms  before  the  city,  they  would  alfo  raife  an  inlurrecfion  within  it  to 
affift  them.     But  this  defign  being  difcovered  the  day  before  it  was  to 
have  been  put  in  execution,  when  the  exiles  came  up  they  found  the 
Citizens  ready  armed,  and  in  fuch  order,  not  only  to  repel  them,  but  to 
fupprefs  any  riling  within  the  walls,  that  no  body  durft  offer  to  move : 
(o  that  they  gave  up  the  enterprize  and  drew  olf  again  without  making 
any  further  effort  at  that  time.     After  their  departure,  it  was  thought 
fit  that  thofe  perfons  fhould  be  punifhed  who  had  invited  them  thither  :  ; 
neverthelefs,  though  every  one  knew  who  the  delinquents  were,  yet  no  • 
body  durft  fb  much  as  point  them  out,  much  leis  accule  them.     But  that 
the  truth  might  be  told  without  referve,  it  was  ordered,  that  any  members 
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of  the  general  council  mould  be  allowed  to  write  down  their  names  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  and  deliver  it  privately  to  the  Captain  of  the  people  : 
which  being  done,  the  perfons  accufed  were,  Amerigo  Donati,  Teg- 
gtiiaio  Frelcobaldi,  and  Lotteringo  Gherardini,  whofe  judges  being  more 
favourable  than  perhaps  their  crimes  deferved,  they  were  only  fined  a 
■certain  fum  of  money  and  difcharged. 

From  the  tumults  which  happened  in  Florence  upon  the  approach  of 
the  exiles,  it  plainly  appeared,  that  one  Captain  only  in  every  Company 
of  the  people  was  not  Sufficient :  it  was  ordered  therefore,  that  each 
Company  for  the  future  fliould  have  three  or  four,  and  that  every  Gon- 
falonier fliould  have  two  or  three  other  Enfigns  under  him  called  Pen- 
■aonmeri,  that  fo  upon  any  emergency,  when  the  whole  Company 
could  not  be  drawn  out,  fome  part  of  it  might  be  employed  under  one 
of  thofe  Officers.  And  as  it  generally  happens  in  all  common-wealths, 
that  after  any  revolution  or  remarkable  crifis,  fome  or  other  of  the  old 
laws  are  abrogated  and  new  ones  made  in  their  room ;  fo  though  the 
Signiory  at  firft  was  changed  every  two  months,  yet  the  Magiftrates  that 
were  then  in  Office,  having  great  power,  took  upon  themfelves  to  con- 
ftitute  a  Signiory  out  of  all  the  moft  confiderable  Citizens,  to  continue 
forty  months,  whofe  names  were  to  be  put  into  a  Bag  or  Purfe,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  drawn  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  every  fecond 
month.  This  method  of  election  at  firft  was  called  Iwborfatione  and 
afterwards  Squittino.  But,  as  many  of  the  Citizens  began  to  fufpect  their 
names  were  not  in  the  Purfe,  there  was  a  frefh  Imborfation  before  the 
forty  months  expired.  From  hence  arofe  the  ufe  of  the  Purfe  in  creating 
all  their  Magiftrates  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time  :  whereas  before,  when  the  old  Magiftrates  went  out 
of  Office,  new  ones  were  always  chofen  by  the  council.  And  as  this 
was  not  to  be  renewed  till  after  a  term  of  above  three  years,  it  was  thought 
they  had  in  a  great  meafure  extinguished  the  caufes  of  all  fuch  difgufts 
and  tumults  as  ufed  to  happen  from  the  frequent  return  of  Elections  and 
the  number  of  Competitors  for  the  Magiftracy :  fuch  was  the  remedy 
which  for  want  of  a  better,  they  were  forced  to  provide  againft  thofe 
evils,  not  being  aware  how  little  advantage  and  how  many  miichiefs  were 
likely  to  flow  from  it. 

In  the  year  1325,  Caftruccio  having  feized  upon  Piftoia,  was  become 
lo  formidable,  that  the  Florentines  beginning  to  ftand  in  great  awe  of  him, 
refolved  to  attack  him  before  he  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  his  new  do- 
minion, and  if  poffible,  to  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands  again.  In  confequence 
of  which,  they  affembled  twenty  fhoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe 
(moft  of  whom  were  Florentines  and  the  reft  allies)  and  encamped  before 
Alto  Pafcio ;  by  the  reduction  of  which  they  hoped  to  prevent  any  relief 
x  from 
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from  being  thrown  into  Piftoia.     In  this  enterprize  they  fucceeded,  and 
from  thence  advanced  towards  Lucca,  fpoiling  and  ravaging  the  whole 
country  :  but  by  the  ill  conduct  and  treachery  of  Ramondo  da  Grdona, 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  reaped  but  little  advantage  from   this 
progrefs.     For  as  he  faw  the  Florentines  had  been  fo  liberal  in  dilpofing 
of  themfelves,  that  they  had  fometimes  conferred  their  government  upon 
Kings,  fometimes  upon  Legates,  and  fometimes  upon  peifons  of  much 
inferior  quality,  he  thought  if  he  could  reduce  them  to  any  extremity, 
they  perhaps  would   make  him  their  Prince.     For  this  purpofe,  he  was 
very  importunate  with  them  to  give  him  the.  fame  command  in  the  city 
that  he  had  over  their  army ;  as   he  pretended  he  could  not  otherwise 
either  require  or  expect  that  neceffary  obedience  which  was  due  to  a 
General.     But  finding  the  Florentines  did  not  care  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  he  trifled  away  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  whilft  Caftruccio 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  advantage  that  his  indolence  afforded 
him.     For   the  latter  having  reinforced  himfelf  with  fupplies  from  the 
Vifconti  and  other  Princes  of  Lombardy,  Ramondo,  who  before  might 
have  gained  a  victory,  if  he  had  not  betrayed  his  mafters,  now  behaved 
in  fo  unfoldier-like  a  manner  that  he  could  not  even  make  his  efcape  from, 
the  enemy  ;  but  whilft  he  was  retreating  from  them  by  very  fiiort  and 
flow  marches,  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  Caftruccio  near  Alto 
Pafcio,  where,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  in  which  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Citizens  either  killed  or  taken' 
prifoners,  he  himfelf  alfo  loft  his  life,  receiving  that  punifhment  from  the 
hands  of  fortune,  which  his  perfidy  and  ambition  had  merited  from  the" 
Florentines. 

The  havock  which  Caftruccio  made  in  the  territories  of  Florence  after 
this  victory,  the  depredations,  imprifonments,  burnings,  and  every  other 
kind  of  devaflation  are  not  to  be  defcribed  :  for  as  he  had  nobody  to  make 
head  againft  him  for  feveral  months,  he  over-ran  the  whole  Country, . 
and  did  what  he  pleafed,  whilft  the  Florentines  thought  it  no  fmall 
matter  to  fave  their  city  after  fuch  a  defeat.     Neverthelefs,  they  were 
not  reduced  to  fb  low  an  ebb,  but  they  raifed  large  fums  of  money, 
affembled  forces,  and  fent  to  their  allies  for  affiftance :    but  no  provifions 
were  fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  fuch  an  enemy.     They  were  forced 
therefore,  to  make  an  offer  of  their  government  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Calabria  and  fon  to  King  Robert,  upon  condition  that  he  would  under- 
take to  defend  them  ;  for  as  that  family  had  been  ufed  to.rule  over  them, 
they  chofe  rather  to  flicker  themfelves  under  him  as  their  Prince,  than' 
to  truft  to  him  as  an  Ally.     But  Charles  himfelf  being  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  Sicily,  fentGualtier  (a  Frenchman,  and  Duke  of  Athens)  as  his 
Lieutenant,  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  government,  who' new  modelled' 
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the  Magistracy  as  he  thought  fit.  His  behaviour,  however,  was  fo 
modeft  and  temperate,  and  fo  contrary  to  his  true  natural  difpofition, 
(as  mall  be  fhewn  hereafter)  that  he  gained  the  affections  of  every 
one. 

After  the  wars  in  Sicily  were  over,  Charles  came  in  perfon  to  Florence, 
with  a  thou  fan  d  horfe,  and  made  his  entry  in  July  1326.  His  arrival 
gave  fome  check  to  Caftruccio,  and  prevented  him  from  roving  about 
■the  Country  and  plundering  it  without  contrcul,  as  he  had  done  before. 
But,  if  the  Citizens  faved  any  thing  abroad,  it  was  loft  again  at  homej 
and  when  their  enemies  were  thus  curbed,  they  became  a  prey  to  the 
infolence  and  oppreffion  of  their  friends :  for  as  the  Signiory  were  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  he  exacted  four  hundred  thoufand 
Florins  from  the  city  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  though  it  was  expreflly 
ftipulated  in  the  agreement  made  with  him,  that  he  fhould  not  raile 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  in  the  whole:  btfides  which,  either  Charles, 
or  his  Father,  were  continually  laying  fome  heavy  tax  or  other  upon  the 
Citizens. 

Thefe  miferies  were  ftill  increafed  by  new  jealoufies  and  frefh  enemies. 
For  the  Ghibelines  of  Lombardy  were  fo  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  Charles 
in  Tufcany,  that  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  and  other  Princes  of  that  province, 
by  dint  of  money  and  fair  promifes,  prevailed  upon  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
(who  had  been  elected  Emperor,  contrary  to  the  Pope's  inclination)  to 
march  into  Italy  with  an  army.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  came  into 
Lombardy,  and  from  thence  advancing  into  Tufcany,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Pifa,  by  the  affiftance  of  Caftruccio ;  and  having  received  a 
confiderable  fupply  of  money,  he  marched  on  towards  Rome.  Upon 
which,  Charles  began  to  think  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  no  fmall 
danger  ;  and  leaving  Philippo  Saginetto,  his  Lieutenant,  at  Florence, 
he  returned  thither  in  all  hafte  with  the  forces  that  he  had  brought  along 
with  him.  After  his  departure,  Caftruccio  feized  upon  Pifa,  and  the 
Florentines  having  got  poffeffion  of  Piftoia  by  treaty,  he  marched  im- 
mediately to  recover  it,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  fo  much  vigour 
and  refolution,  that  though  the  Florentines  made  many  attempts  to 
relieve  it,  fometimes  by  attacking  his  army,  fometimes  by  making  incur- 
fions  into  his  other  territories,  yet,  all  their  endeavours  were  ineffectual : 
for  fb  firmly  determined  was  he  to  chaftife  Piftoia,  and  keep  the  Floren- 
tines under,  that  the  Piftoians  were  forced  to  furrender  and  receive  him 
once  more  for  their  Lord  ;  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation  ;  but 
foon  after  fell  fick  and  died  in  the  midft  of  his  victories,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Lucca.  And  as  it  generally  happens,  that  either  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  accidents  are  attended  by  others  of  the  fame  kind,  Charles, 
Puke  of  Calabria,  and  Lord  of  Florence,  died  at  Naples  much  about 
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the  fame  time.  So  that  the  Florentines  were  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly 
delivered  from  the  oppreflion  of  one,  and  the  dread  of  the  other;  and 
having  once  more  recovered  their  liberty,  began  to  reform  the  common 
wealth  again,  abrogating  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  all  former  councils, 
and  creating  two  new  ones  in  their  room,  one  of  which  confuted  of  three 
hundred  of  the  Commons,  the  other  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  both 
Commoners  and  Nobility ;  the  former  was  called  the  Council  of  the  people, 
the  latter,  the  Common  Council. 

The  Emperor,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  fet  up  an  Antipope,  did  many 
things  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  and  attempted  feveral  other.', 
which  he  was  not  able  to  effect  :[b]  upon  which,  he  left  Rome  with 
no  little  dishonour  and  went  to  Pifa,  where  eight  hundred  German  Horle, 
either  for  want  of  pay,  or  becaufe  they  were  diffatisfied  with  his  conduct, 
immediately  mutinied  and  fortified  themfelves  at  Montechiaro  upon  the 
Ceruglio.  Thefe  forces,  after  he  was  gone  from  Pifa,  towards  Lom- 
bard)7, made  themfelves  mailers  of  Lucca,  and  drove  out  Francifco 
Caftracani,  whom  the  Emperor  had  deputed  to  govern  it ;  and  being 
defirous  to  make  the  bed  of  it,  they  offered  it  to  the  Florentines  for 
twenty  thoufand  Florins,  which  they  refufed  to  give,  by  the  advice  of 
Simone  della  Tofa.  Happy  had  it  been  for  their  city,  if  the  Florentines 
had  perfevered  in  that  refolution  :  but  as  they  foon  after  changed  their 
mind,  it  was  of  very  great  prejudice  to  them;  for  though  they  refufed 
it  when  they  might  have  had  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  it  at  fo  cheap  a 
rate,  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  it,  and 
could  not  keep  it  when  they  had  done  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  many 
fubfequent  dilturbances  and  changes  of  government  in  Florence. 

The  purchafe  of  Lucca  being  thus  rejected  by  the  Florentines,  it  was 
bought  by  Gherardino  Spinoli,  a  Genoefe,  for  thirty  thoufand  Florins. 
But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  cool  and  indifferent  about  fuch 

[b]  The  Pope  had  excommunicated  him  in  132?,  and  declared  him  to  have  forfeited 
the  empire.  Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  feveral  pens  to  write  againft  the  Pope, 
whom  he  ftiled  James  of  Cabas.  And  not  contenting  himfelf  with  this,  he  entered 
Italy  the  next  year,  and  let  up  a  certain  Francifcan,  called  Pietro  Ramuccio  de  Corberia, 
as  Antipope,  by  the  Name  of  Nicholas  V.  who  crowned  Lewis,  and  declared  John  XXII. 
an  Heretic,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  the  Papacy.  This  violent  manner  of  proceeding, 
offended  the  Emperor's  friends  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  deferted  him ;  fo  that  he  after- 
wards defired  to  be  reconciled  to  Benedict  XII.  in  1336,  and  to  Clement  VI.  in  ij-4. 
But  being  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  that  were  offered  him,  viz.  That  he 
fhould  furrender  the  Empire  and  all  his  Eftates  to  the  Church,  and  hold  them  only  at 
the  good  will  of  the  Pope,  he  was  declared  objlinate  and  contumacious.  And  at  the  follici- 
tation  of  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  (whom  Lewis  had  pro- 
voked, by  fiding  with  Edward  III.  King  of  England,  againft  him)  the  Electors  chofe 
in  his  room,  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  who  was  the  fourth  Emperor  of  that  name. 
This  was  in  1346.  Lewis  died  the  next  year  of  poifon,  or,  as  o.hers  fay,  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfe,  at  the  age  of  fixty- three.     Bzov.  Annci. 
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things  as  are  proffered  them,  and  eager  in  their  defires  to  obtain  what  is 
difficult,  or  out  of  their  reach,  fo  when  the  Florentines  heard  that  city 
was  fold  for  fuch  a  trifle,  they  were  exceedingly  difTatisfied  that  they  had 
it  not  themfelves,  and  angry  atthofe  who  had  diffuaded  them  from  buying 
it :  however,  as  it  was  now  too  late,  they  refolved  to  take  it  by  force ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  fent  their  army  to  make  an  incurfion  into  the 
territories  of  the  Lucchefe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Emperor  had  quitted 
Italy  ;  and  the  Antipope,  by  order  of  the  Pifans,  was  lent  prifoner  into 
France. 

After  the  death  of  Caftruccio,  which  happened  in  the  year  1328,  the 
Florentines  continued  quiet  at  home,  till  1340,  and  intent  only  upon 
their  affairs  abroad  :  during  which  time,  they  were  engaged  in  feveral 
wars,  efpecially  in  Lombardy,  upon  the  coming  of  John,  King  of 
Bohemia,  [  /  ]  into  that  province ;  and  in  Tufcany,  on  the  account  of 
Lucca.  They  likewife  railed  feveral  new  and  beautiful  edifices  in  their 
city,  particularly  the  Tower  of  St.  Reparata,  after  a  plan  given  them 
by  Giotto,  [  k  ]  the  moft  celebrated  Painter  and  Architect  of  thofe  times  : 
and  in  the  year  1333,  after  an  inundation  of  the  Arno,  in  which  the 
water  rofe  twelve  yards  perpendicular  in  fome  parts  of  Florence,  carried 
away  feveral  Bridges,  and  demolifhed  many  houfes,  they  repaired 
all  with  great  diligence  and  expence.  But  in  the  year  1340,  new  diftur- 
bances  arofe. 

[»']  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  courage,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  fuch  in  thefe 
wars,  before  which  he  had  taken  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  King  of  Poland,  and  wao-ed 
war  againft  the  poffeffor  of  the  crown  there.  He  loft  one  of  his  eyes  in  battle,  and 
going  to  Montpelier  to  try  if  he  could  find  any  relief  from  the  Phyficians  there,  a 
Jewifh  Doctor,  whom  he  employed,  treated  him  in  fo  unfkilful  a  manner,  that  he  de- 
prived him  of  the  other.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  King  of  Poland,  as  it  is  reported, 
fent  him  word,  that  he  defired  they  two  only  might  decide  their  quarrels  in  a  private 
room,  with  each  a  ponyard  in  his  hand.  But  King  John  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that 
he  muft  firft  pull  out  both  his  Eyes  to  make  the  duel  equal."  His  blindnefs  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  war  in  perfon.  He  went  into  France  with  fuccours  to  the  aid 
of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  was  not  only  prefent,  but  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Creflfy,  which  the  French  loft,  Auguft  26,  1346.  He  caufed  his  horfe  to  be  fattened 
by  the  bridle  to  one  of  the  beft  horfe-men  he  had,  and  then  rufhed  furioully  into  the 
thick  of  the  enemy,  fword  in  hand,  where  he  was  at  laft  killed,  as  might  be  well  ex- 
pected. Charles  IV.  his  fon,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Emperor,  gives  a  fuller  account  of 
alJ  thefe  things  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father's  Life. 

[£]  This  Giotto  was  Scholar  to  Cimabue,  and  born  near  Florence,  in  the  year  1276. 
He  was  a  good  Sculptor  and  Architect,  as  well  as  a  better  Painter  than  his  Mafter  : 
for  he  began  to  fhake  off  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Greek  manner,  endeavouring  to  give  a  freer 
air  to  his  Heads,  with  more  of  nature  in  his  colouring,  and  eafier  attitudes  to  his  figures. 
His  beft  piece  is  ftill  in  one  of  the  Churches  at  Florence,  reprefenting  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Apoftles  round  about  her.  The  attitudes  of  which  .Story, 
Michael  Angelo  ufed  to  fay,  could  not  be  better  defigned.  See  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing, p.  254.. 
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The  governors  of  the  City  had  two  ways  of  maintaining  and  increaf- 
ing  their  authority.  One  was,  by  managing  the  Imborfations  in  luch 
a  manner,  as  always  to  fecure  the  Signiory  either  to  themfelves  or  their 
creatures ;  the  other,  by  getting  Rettori,  or  Judges  chofen,  who  they 
knew  would  be  favourable  to  them  in  their  fentences  and  determinations. 
The  latter  of  which  expedients,  they  thought  of  fuch  importance,  that, 
not  content  with  two  Judges,  as  they  had  been  formerly,  they  fometimes 
conftituted  a  third,  whom  they  called  Captain  of  the  Guards;  with 
which  office,  they  had  now  veiled  Jacomo  Gabrieli  d'Agobbio,  and 
given  him  an  ablolute  power  over  the  Citizens.  This  Jacomo,  under 
the  direction  of  the  governors,  behaved  with  the  mofl  lhamelefs  infolence 
and  partiality,  daily  injuring  or  affronting  fome  body  or  other,  particularly 
Pietro  de  Bardi,  and  Bardo  Frefcobaldi  j  who  being  nobly  born,  and  men 
of  high  fpirit,  were  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  ftranger  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  few  of  their  fellow  Citizens  that  had  the 
power  in  their  hands,  on  purpofe  to  infult  and  abufe  all  die  reft,  that 
they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  many  other  noble  families,  and  fome 
of  the  Commoners,  that  were  difgufted  at  fo  tyrannical  a  government, 
to  revenge  themfelves,  both  upon  him  and  thofe  that  had  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  coming  thither.  For  this  purpofe,  it  was  agreed  amongft 
the  confpirators,  that  every  one  of  them  mould  get  together  as  many 
armed  men  as  he  could  in  his  houfe,  and  that  on  the  morning  after  the 
Feftival  of  All  Saints,  when  the  people  were  gone  to  Church  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  their  departed  friends  [/],  they  mould  take  up  arms,  kill 
the  Captain  and  principal  Governors,  and  make  new  laws  and  magiftrates 
to  reform  the  State.  But  as  it  generally  happens,  that  when  delperate 
refolutions  come  to  be  maturely  coniidered,  many  dangers  and  impedi- 
ments occur,  which  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Confpirators ;  fo  plots  that 
are  not  fpeedily  executed,  are  for  the  moft  part  unfuccefsful,  as  this  was. 
For  Andrea  de  Bardi,  one  of  the  accomplices,  weighing  the  matter 
coolly,  and  being  more  effectually  moved  by  the  terror  of  punifhment 
than  the  delire  of  revenge,  discovered  the  whole  to  his  kinlman  Jacomo 
Alberti,  who  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  Magistracy.  And  as 
the  day  appointed  for  their  rifing  was  very  near  at  hand,  many  of  the 
Citizens  affembled  in  the  Palace  ;  and  judging  it  dangerous  to  wait  any 
longer,  they  adviled  the  Signiory  to  have  the  Alarm-Bell  rung,  and  the 
Companies  called  together.  Taldo  Valori  was  chief  Gonfalonier  at  that 
time,  and  Francilco  Salviati  one  of  the  Signiory  :  and  as  they  were  allied 
to  the  Bardi,  diey  oppoled  that  meafure,  and  laid  it  would  be  a  dangerous 

[/]  This  event  therefore  happened  on  the  2d  of  November,  1 340,  which  is  commonly 
called  All  Souls  Day,  as  the  Romifh  Church  fets  it  apart  in  commemorationem  omnium fidt- 
iitim  defunclorum,  or,  Prayers  for  all  thofe  that  have  departed  thi,  life  in  the  true  faith. 
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thing  to  arm  the  people  upon  every  trifling  accident,  becaufe  it  was  never 
known  that  power  given  to  the  multitude,  without  fufficient  authority  to- 
reftrain  them,  had  produced  any  good  effect ;  and  that  it  was  a  much- 
eafier  matter  to  raife  a  tumult  than  to  compofe  one  r  they  thought  it  would 
be  more  prudent,  therefore,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  if  they  found  fufficient  reafon,  to  punifh  the  offenders  by  due  courfe 
of  law,  than  to  run  tumultuoufly  into  arms,  only  upon  a  bare  report,  and 
proceed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  perhaps  might  be  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
city.  Butthefe  arguments  were  all  to  no  purpofe  :  for  the  Signiory  were- 
fo  threatened  and  infulted  by  the  other  Citizens,  that  they  were  forced 
to  caufe  the  Bell  to  be  rung ;  at  the  found  of  which,  all  the  people  took 
arms  and  ran  directly  to  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi,  perceiving  they  were  betrayed,  and  being 
refolved  either  to  conquer  or  die  honourably,  likewife  took  arms,  in 
hopes  they  fhould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  City, 
which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  where  moft  of  their  houfes 
flood.  For  which  purpofe,  they  fortified  the  Bridges  over  it,  and  there 
made  head  againft  the  enemy,  in  expectation  that  many  of  the  Nobility 
and  others  of  their  friends  would  come  out  of  the  Country  to  their  aflift- 
ance.  But  this  was  prevented,  by  the  people  that  lived  in  the  fame  part 
of  the  city  with  them,  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Signiory  :  fo  that  when  - 
they  found  they  were  likely  to  be  attacked  by  them  alfo,  they  abandoned 
the  Bridges,  and  retired  into  the  ftreet  where  the  Bardi  lived,  as  ftronger, 
than  any  of  the  reft,  and  there  made  a  brave  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jacomo  d'Agobbio,  well  knowing  this  Confpiracy 
v/as  chiefly  bent  againft  him,  thought  his  life  in  great  danger, .  and.  was  • 
frighted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ran  trembling  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the 
midlt  of  the  armed  men  who  were  affembled  before  the  Palace  of  the 
Signiory :  but  the  other  Judges  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  fame 
injuftice  and  opprefiion,  were  more  courageous,  efpecially  Maffeo  da 
Maradi,  thePodeita,  who  ran  to  the  place  where  they  were  fighting,  and 
palling  the  Bridge  Rubaconte,  undauntedly  threw  himfelf  into  thethickeft 
of  the  fkirmifh,  and  made  a  fign  for  a  Parley.  Upon  which,  out  of 
reverence  to  his  Perfon,  his  courage,  and  many  other  good  qualities, . 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  flood  patiently  to  hear  him,  whilft  in  a . 
modefr.  and  pathetic  Harangue,  he  blamed  the  Bardi  for  their  manner 
of  proceeding,  fhewed  them  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  fury 
of  the  people  if  they  did  not  defift,  gave  them  hopes  that  their  caufe 
fhould  be  favourably  heard,  and  promifed  that  lie  himfelf  would  not 
only  intercede  for  their  pardon,  but  fee  that  they  fhould  have  all  reafon- 
able  fatisfaction  and  redrefs  for  their  grievances :  after  which  he  went  to 
the  Signiory  and  exhorted  them  not  to  attempt  a  Victory,  in  which  fo 

many 
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many  of  their  fellow  citizens  muft  inevitably  perifh,  nor  to  pafs  any 
fentence  upon  them  unheard.  In  fhort,  his  mediation  had  fuch  an 
effedr,  that  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  with  many  of  their  friends,  being 
allowed  by  the  Signiory  to  leave  the  city,  retired  to  their  caftles  in  the 
Country  without  any  impediment  or  moleftation. 

After  they  were  gone  and  the  people  difarmed,  the  Signiory  proceeded 
againft  fuch  only  of  the  Families  of  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  as  had 
actually  been  in  arms :  and  to  Icffen  their  power,  they  bought  the  Caftles 
of  Mangona  and  Vernia  of  the  Bardi,  and  made  a  law  that  no  Citizen  for 
the  future  mould  poflefs  any  Caftle  within  twenty  miles  of  Florence. 
Not  many  months  after,  Stiatta  Frefcobaldi  was  beheaded,  and  feveral 
others  of  that  family  proclaimed  Rebels.  However  it  did  not  fufRciently 
fatiate  the  revenge  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  to  have  conquered  and 
fuppreffed  thofe  families :  but,  like  almoft  all  other  men  (whole  infolence 
commonly  increafes  with  their  power)  they  grew  more  imperious  and 
arbitrary  as  they  grew  ftronger :  for  though  they  had  only  one  Captain 
of  the  Guards  to  tyrannize  over  the  city  before,  they  now  appointed 
another,  to  refide  in  the  Country,  and  veiled  him  with  very  great  autho- 
rity: fo  that  any  one  who  was  in  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
could  not  live  quietly  either  within  the  city  or  without  it.  The  Nobility 
in  particular  were  daily  abufed  and  infulted  by  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  themfelves  at  any 
rate :  and  as  one  foon  after  happened,  they  did  not  fail  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

During  the  many  troubles  that  had  happened  in  Tufcany  and  Lom- 
bardy,  the  city  of  Lucca  was  fallen  under  the  Dominion  of  Maftino 
dell  Scala  Lord  of  Verona,  who,  though  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Florentines,  did  not  think  fit  to  perform  it :  for  as  he 
was  alio  Lord  of  Parma,  and  imagined  he  was  ftrong  enough  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  poffefilon,  he  made  little  account  of  that  promife.  The 
Florentines,  to  revenge  this  breach  of  faith,  joined  the  Venetians  and 
made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lofing 
all  his  territories :  but  they  got  little  by  it  in  the  end,  except  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  having  diftrefied  their  enemy.  For  the  Venetians,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  all  States  that  enter  into  any  league  or  alliance  with  others, 
that  are  weaker  than  themfelves,  having  feized  upon  Trevigi  and  Vicenza, 
made  a  ieparate  peace,  without  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  Con- 
federates. Soon  after,  the  Vifconti,  Lords  of  Milan,  took  Parma  from 
Maftino,  who  finding  himfelf  no  longer  able  to  keep  Lucca  after  fuch 
a  diminution  of  his  ltrength,  refolved  to  fell  it.  The  Florentines  and 
Pifans  were  competitors  in  the  purchafe,  but  vvhilft  they  were  bartering 
for  it,  the  Pifans  feeing  they  fhould  be  out-bid,  as  they  were  not  lb  rich 
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as  the  others,  had  recourfc  to  arms,  and,  joining  with  the  Vifccnti, 
laid  fiege  to  the  town.  The  Florentines  however,  were  not  at  all  dii- 
couraged  at  this,  but  proceeded  in  their  bargain,  and  having  agreed  upon 
the  price,  paid  down  part  of  the  money  to  Maftino,  and  gave  him 
Hoftages  for  the  reft :  in  confequence  of  which,  Naddo  Rucellai, 
Giovanni  Bernardino  de  Medici,  and  RoiTo  the  fon  of  Ricciardo  de 
Ricci,  were  fent  to  take  poifeffion  ;  who  forcing  their  way  into  the 
town  through  the  Pifan  Camp,  were  received  by  Maftino  and  had 
it  delivered  into  their  hands.  The  Pifans  neverthelefs,  continued  the 
fiege,  and  endeavoured  by  all  poffible  means  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  place :  and  the  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  Jcfs  fol- 
licitous  to  relieve  it:  but  after  a  long  ftruggle  they  were  at  laft  driven 
out  of  it,  with  much  dishonour  and  the  lofts  of  all  their  purchafe  money. 
This  difafter  'vas  it  ufually  happens  in  the  like  cafes)  threw  the  people  of 
Florence  into  fuch  a  rage  againft  their  Governors,  that  they  publickly 
infulted  and  upbraided  them  with  their  ill  conduct  and  adminiftration,  in 
all  places  and  upon  every  opportunity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  management  of  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  twenty  Citizens,  who  appointed  Malatefta  da  Rimini  Commander 
in  Chief  of  their  forces  in  that  Expedition :  but  as  he  executed  that 
charge  with  little  courage  and  lets  difcretion,  they  follicited  Robert,  King 
of  Naples,  for  fupplies  j  which  he  accordingly  fent  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gualtier,  Duke  of  Athens,  who,  as  the  evil  deftiny  of  the  city 
would  have  it,  arrived  there  juft  at  the  time  when  the  enterprize  againft 
Lucca  had  milcarried.  Upon  his  coming,  the  twenty  fuperintendants  of 
the  war,  feeing  the  people  enraged  to  the  higheft  degree,  thought  either 
to  footh  them  with  frefti  hopes,  and  take  away  all  further  occafion  of 
obloquy,  or  to  bridle  them  effectually  by  chufing  a  new  General :  and  as 
they  were  ftill  in  great  fear  of  the  multitude,  they  nrft  made  the  Duke 
of  Athens  Cpnfervatgr  of  the  Peace,  and  then  their  Commander  in  Chief, . 
that  he  might  have  both  authority  and  power  iufricient  to  defend  them. 
But  as  many  of  the  Nobility  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  Gualtier 
(when  he  was  Governor  of  Florence  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria) 
and  were  ftill  highly  difcontented  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned, 
they  refolved,  now  they  had  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  to  take  their  revenge, 
even  though  it  fhould  occafion  the  deftruclion  of  the  city ;  imagining  there 
was  no  other  way  left  to  get  the  better  of  the  people,  who  had  lo  long 
domineered  over  them,  but  to  reduce  them  into  fubjecflon  to  a  Prince, 
who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  and  generofity  of  the  Nobility 
and  the  infolence  of  the  Commons,  might  treat  both  parties  according 
to  their  deferts :  befides  which  confiderations,  they  prefumed  he  would 
fhew  them  no  little  favour,  if  he  fhould  obtain  the  fupreme  Government 
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of  the  city,  chiefly  by  their  affiftance  and  co-operation.  To  facilitate  thefe 
deligns,  they  had  many  private  meetings,  at  which  they  earneftly  per- 
fuaded  him  to  take  the  government  wholly  into  his  hands,  and  promifed 
to  fupport  him  with  all  their  intereft  and  power.  Several  of  the  mod 
coniiderable  Commoners  likewife  joined  them,  particularly  the  families 
of  the  Peruzzi,  Acciaiuoli,  Antellefi,  and  Buonaccorfi,  who  had  con- 
traded  great  debts,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own 
eftates,  were  deiirous  of  getting  thofe  of  other  people  into  their  hands; 
and  to  free  themielves  from  the  importunity  of  their  Creditors,  were 
ready  to  enflave  their  Country.  Such  encouragement  and  fo  fair  an  op- 
portunity enflamed  the  Duke,  who  was  naturally  ambitious,  with  a  frill 
greater  third  of  power :  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  lower  fort 
of  the  people  by  acting  like  a  juft  and  upright  Magiftrate,  he  ordered  a 
procefs  to  be  commenced  againft  thofe  that  had  been  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  late  war  againft  the  Lucchefe  :  in  confequence  of 
which,  Giovanni  de  Medici,  Naddo  Rucellai,  and  Guglielmo  Altoviti 
were  put  to  death,  and  feveral  others  baniflied,  and  many  obliged  to  pay 
large  lums  of  money  for  their  pardon.  This  fevere  manner  of  proceeding 
alarmed  the  middle  fort  of  Citizens,  though  it  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Nobility  and  common  people,  as  the  latter  generally  take  pleafure  in 
executions,  and  the  former  were  not  a  little  rejoyced  at  the  tall  of  thofe 
by  whom  they  had  been  fo  grievouily  oppreffed.  So  that  whenever  the 
Duke  paffed  through  the  ftreets,  they  rcfounded  with  acclamations  and 
prailes  of  his  juftice  and  relblution,  whilft  every  one  exhorted  him  to 
perfevere  in  his  endeavours  to  detect  the  guilty  and  bring  them  to  condign 
punilhment. 

Upon  this  change,  the  authority  of  the  Twenty  began  to  decline,  and 
the  awe  and  reputation  of  the  Duke  to  increafe  fo  faft,  that  every  Citi- 
zen, to  fhew  himfelf  well  affected  to  him,  had  the  Neapolitan  arms 
painted  over  his  door;  nor  was  any  thing  wanting  but  the  mere  title,  to 
make  him  a  Prince.  And  being  now  ftrong  enough,  as  he  imagined, 
to  attempt  any  thing  with  fecurity,  he  gave  the  Signiory  to  underftand, 
«'  That  he  thought  it  neceflary  for  the  good  of  the  city,  that  the  fu- 
preme  power  mould  be  veiled  in  him ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  a  thing 
agreeable  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens,  he  required  them  to  refign  their 
authority." 

The  Signiory,  notwithftanding  they  had  long  forefeen  the  ruin  of 
their  city,  were  not  a  little  embarrafTed  at  this  demand  ;  and  though  they 
were  fenlible  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  yet,  that  they  might  not  feem 
wanting  in  any  act  of  duty  to  their  country,  they  boldly  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  it.  Upon  which,  the  Duke,  (who  out  of  an  affectation  of 
Religion  and  Humility,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  monaftery  of 
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Santa  Croce)  in  order  to  give  the  fini/hing  ftroke  to  his  wicked  defigns, 
immediately  iflued  out  a  Proclamation,  wherein  he  commanded  all  the 
people  to  appear  before  him  the  next  morning  in  the  piazza  belonging  to 
that  Convent.  At  this  proclamation,  the  Signiory  were  frill  more  alarmed 
than  they  had  been  at  his  firft  meffage  ;  and  having  calied  together  fuch 
of  the  Citizens  as  they  thought  moft  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  it  was  refolved,  fince  the  power  of  the  Duke  was  fo  great,  and 
there  was  no  other  remedy  left,  to  apply  to  him  in  an  humble  and  fup- 
plicatory  manner,  and  try  whether  they  could  prevail  upon  him  by  en- 
treaties, now  force  was  inlufficient,  to  defift  from  this  attempt ;  «r  if 
that  could  not  be  effected,  at  leaft  to  govern  them  with  more  gentlenef3 
and  moderation.  For  this  purpofe,  they  deputed  fome  of  their  Mem- 
bers to  wait  upon  him  j  one  of  whom  addreffed  him  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  My  Lord, 

"  We  are  come  hither  to  exprefs  our  furprife,  in  the  firft  place,  at 

"  your  Demand,  and  in  the  next,  at  your  Proclamation  to  affemble 

«'  the  people ;  prefuming  it  is  your  intention  to  extort  that  from  us  by 

"  violence,  which,  upon  private  application,  we  could  not  in  duty  com- 

"  ply  with.     It  is   not  our  defign  to  oppole  force  by  force,  but  rather 

"  to   reprefent  to  you  the  heavinefs  of  that  burden   which  you  are  {o 

"  defirous  to  take  upon  your  own  moulders,  and  the  dangers  that  are 

"  likely  to  attend  it ;    that  fo  you  may  hereafter  remember  and  di- 

"  ftinguifh  betwixt  our  advice  and  that  which  is  given  you  by  others,- 

"  not  out  of  any  regard  to  your  perfbn  or   intereft,  but  to  fatiate  their 

"  own  revenge  and   ambition.     You  are  endeavouring  to   enflave  out 

"  city,  which  has  ever  been  free  ;  for  the  government  of  it  which  for- 

"   merly  has   fometimes  been  conferred  on  the  Kings  of  Naples,    or 

"  fome  other  of  their  Houfe,  was  rather  in  conlequence  of  an  alliance 

"  or  allocation,  than  of  a  forced  fubjection.     Have  you  confidered  how 

"  dear  and  important  the  love  of  Liberty  muff,  be  to  fuch  a  Common- 

"  wealth  as  ours  ?  A  principle  that  no  force  can  ever  fubdue,  no  length- 

"  of  time  can  ever  wear  away,  nor  any  other  confideration  over-balance. 

"  Recoiled,  Sir,  I  befeech  you,  how  great  a  force  will  be  necefiary  to 

<(  keep  fo  powerful  a  city  in  fubjedtion.     All  the  foreign  Mercenaries 

"  you  can  hire,  will  not  be  fufficient,  and  the  Citizens  you  cannot  con- 

M  fide  in:  for  thofe  who  at  prefent  feem  to  be  your  friends,    and  at 

"  whofe  inftigation  you  have  taken  this  refolution,  will  be  the  firft  to 

"  confpire  your  ruin,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  government  themfelves,  when 

"  they  have  wreaked  their  malice  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  by  your 

"  means  and  affiffance.     The  populace,  which  you  chiefly  truif.  to,  will 

<<  turn  againft  you  upon  any  little  difguft  j  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  you 

2  "  may 
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may  expect  to  fee  the  whole  city  in  arms,  which  will  infallibly  prove 
the  deftruclion  both  of  you  and  itfelf :  for  thofe  Princes  only  can  be 
fecure  in  their  government,  who  have  but  few  enemies,  and  fuch  as 
are  eafy  to  be  taken  off  either  by  banifhment  or  death  :  but  againft  a 
universal  dilaffeclion,  there  can  be  no  fecurity,  as  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  guefs  with  any  certainty,  from  what  hand  the  ftroke  may  come  ; 
and  whofoever  he  is,  that  has  reafon  to  fear  every  man,  cannot  be 
fafe  againft  any  one.  For  if  he  cuts  off  fome,  he  is  fure  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  ftill  greater  dangers,  by  enflaming  the  hatred  of  thofe  that 
are  left,  and  making  them  more  implacable  and  ripe  for  revenge. 
That  time  is  not  able  to  eradicate  the  love  of  Liberty,  is  fufficiently 
evident;  fince  it  has  often  happened  in  States  where  the  citizens 
themfelves  had  never  been  free,  that  many  have  exerted  their  moil 
ftrenuous  endeavours  to  be  fo,  merely  upon  the  report  of  the  blefiings 
of  Liberty,  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers;  and  when 
they  fucceeded,  and  tailed  the  fweets  of  freedom,  have  defpifed  all 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  maintain  it.  And  indeed,  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  from  their  anceftors,  the  daily  fight  of 
the.  public  palaces-,  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  colours  of  their  militia,  and 
other  monuments  of  former  Liberty,  would  naturally  have  infpired 
them  with  a  love  of  it.  What  degree  of  favour  or  merit,  therefore, 
on  your  ride,  though  ever  fo  confiderable  and  endearing,  can  poffibly 
be  a  fufricient  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  our  Liberty,  or  what  do  you 
think  can  ever  make  us  forget  the  happinefs  we  once  enjoyed  ?  If 
you  was  to  add  all  Tufcany  to  this  State,  and  return  to  the  city  daily 
crowned  with  frefh  victories  over  our  enemies,  the  Honour  would 
be  yours  and  not  ours,  and  the  citizens  would  gain  fellow-Haves  rather 
than  fubjedts,  which  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  their  mifery. 
And  though  you  mould  be  religious,  or  affable,  or  juft,  or  bountiful 
to  the  laft  degree,  believe  me,  all  would  not  be  fufricient  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  people  ;  if  you  think  otherwife,  you  only  deceive 
yourfelf ;  for  to  men  that  have  once  lived  free,  the  lighteft  chain  will* 
feem  heavy,  and  the  leaft  reftraint  intolerable.  In  a  State,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  fubje&ion  by  force,  it  is  not  poffible  that  the  citizens' 
fhould  live  contentedly,  even  under  a  good  prince ;  and  it  muff  ne- 
ceflarily  happen,  if  he  does  not  conform  himfelf  to  their  defires,  that 
either  one  party  or  the  other  will  foon  be  ruined.  We  leave  you  to 
judge,  therefore,  whether  it  will  be  better  for  ycu  to  endeavour  to.' 
uiurp  an  abfolute  dominion  over  this  city,  and  to  hold  it  by  down- 

:  force  of  arms,  (for  which  the  poffeffion  of  all  the  forts  and. 

ds  within,  and  all  the  friends  that  could  be   railed  abroad,  have, 
often  been  found  inefficient)  or  to  be  content  with  the  authority 

"  and 
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•  and  power  we  have  already  given  you.  We  would  recommend  die 
"  latter  of  thefe  two  meafures  to  you,  becaufe  that  Dominion  only  can 
"  be  of  long  continuance,  which  is  voluntarily  conferred ;  and  advife 
"  you  not  to  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  blindly  led  by  ambition,  to  the  brink 
"  of  a  precipice,  where  you  can  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  and  from 
««  whence  you  will  inevitably  be  thrown  down  and  overwhelmed  in  the 
"  ruins  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Thefe  expostulations  made  but  little  impreffion  upon  the  Duke,  who 
faid,  "  That  it  was  ib  tar  from  being  his  deiign  to  take  away  their 
liberty,  that  he  came  thither  on  purpofe  to  reftore  it :  that  Citizens  di- 
vided amongft  diemfelves,  were  no  better  than  llaves,  whilft  thofe  that 
were  united  might  properly  be  called  free  :  that  if  he  could  extinguish 
private  ambition  and  inteftine  difcord  in  Florence,  by  his  manner  of 
governing,  furely  he  might  be  faid  to  re-eftablim  their  freedom,  and  not 
to  deprive  them  of  it :  that  he  did  not  aflume  the  government  out  of 
any  ambition  of  his  own,  but  accepted  it  at  the  entreaties  of  many  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  therefore  they  would  do  well  to  concur  with 
them  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  That  as  to  the  dangers  he 
was  likely  to  expofe  himfelf  to  in  this  undertaking,  he  did  not  regard 
them ;  as  it  would  be  mean  and  pufillanimous  to  decline  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  for  fear  of  any  evil  that  might  enfue ;  and  that  none  but 
cowards  would  lay  afide  a  glorious  enterprife,  merely  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fuccefs.  That  he  hoped  to  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  would  foon  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  they  had  feared  him  too 
much,  and  trufted  him  too  little."  The  Signiory  finding  by  this  anfwer, 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done,  were  forced  to  confent,  that  the  people 
fhould  affemble  the  next  morning  in  the  Piazza  before  their  palace,  and 
the  government  be  transferred,  by  their  authority,  to  the  Duke,  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year,  upon  the  fame  conditions  that  it  had  been  formerly 
committed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1342,  the  Duke  attended  by  Giovanni 
della  Tola,  with  all  his  friends,  and  many  other  citizens,  came  into  the 
Piazza :  and  taking  the  Signiory  with  him,  mounted  the  [m]  Ringhiera, 
or  landing  place,  at  die  top  of  the  fteps  before  the  Palace  Gate,  where 
he  caufed  the  Agreement  betwixt  him  and  the  Signiory  to  be  publickly 
read;  and  when  the  jtrfon  who  read  it,  came  to  that  Article,  where 
the  government  was  faid  to  be  given  him  for  a  year,  the  people  fhouted 
out,  for  life,  for  life.     Upon  which,  Francifco  Ruftichegli,  one  of  the 

[  m  ]  As  it  was  ufual  to  addrefs  the  people  upon  publick  occafions  from  this  and  other 
inch  eminences,  the  word  Ringhiera  came  at  lad  to  fignify  a  Roftrum,  Pulpit,  or  read- 
ing De(k.     From  hence,  I  fuppofe,  comes  the  Italian  Verb  ar'mgare,  the  French  ba- 
Ycr,  and  the  Englifh  to  harangue, 

Signiory, 
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Signioiy,  rofe  up  to  have  fpoken,  and  endeavoured  to  compofe  the 
tumult ;  but  he  was  interrupted,  and  could  not  be  heard.  So  that  the 
Duke  was  made  their  Sovereign  Lord  by  the  content  of  the  people,  not 
for  a  year  only,  but  for  ever;  and  afterwards  carried  about  the  Piazza  in  a 
chair,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  It  is  a  cuftoin  amongft 
the  Florentines,  that  whoever  is  appointed  captain  of  the  Palace  Guard, 
is  to  fhut  himfelf  ciofe  up  in  it,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Signiory.  This 
charge  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Rinieri  Giotto,  who 
being  corrupted  by  the  Duke's  friends,  admitted  him  into  the  palace 
without  making  any  refinance,  to  the  great  offence  and  dishonour  of  the 
Signiorv,  who  returned  to  their  own  houfes,  and  left  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Duke's  fervants,  after  they  had  torn  the  Standard  of  the  City  to 
pieces,  and  planted  their  matter's  there  in  its  ftead  :  at  which,  all  the 
good  Citizens  were  infinitely  grieved  and  mortified,  whilft  thofe  that 
either  out  of  malice  or  ftupidity  had  confented  to  this  election,  did  not 
a  little  rejoice. 

The  Duke  was  no  focner  inpoiTeffion  of  the  Government,  but  in- 
order  to  take   away  die  authority  of   thole  who  had  been  the  moft 
zealous  advocates  for  their  liberties,  he  forbad  the  Signiory  to  afTemble 
any  more  at  the  Palace,  and  afiigned  them  a  private  houfe  to  meet  in. 
He  took  away  the  colours  from  the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  feveral  Com- 
panies ;  he  repealed  the  old  Laws  againft  the  Nobility,  he  difcharged 
all  Prifoners,  recalled  the  Bardi  and  Frelcobaldi  from  baniihment,  pro- 
hibited the  wearing  of  fvvords  or   other  arms,  and  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  his  enemies  within  the  City,  he  made  as  many  friends  as  he  could 
is  the  adjacent  territories :  for  which  purpoie,  he  fhewed  great  favour 
to  the  people  of  Arezzo,  and  all  others  that  were  in  any  wife  dependent 
upon  the  city  of  Florence.     He  concluded  a  peace  with  the   Pifans, 
though  he  had  been  verted  with  abfolute  power  on  purpofe  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  them  with  greater  vigour.     He  took  away  the  fecurities 
and  alignments   from  the  Merchants,    who   had  lent  money  to  the 
State,  in  the  war  with  the  Lucchefe,  and  not  only  increafed  the  former 
taxes,  but  exa&ed  new  ones  from  the  people.     He  entirely  diffolved  the 
authority  of  the  Signiory,  and  let  up  three  new  Rettori  or  Judges,  Baglione 
da  Perugia,  Guglielmo  da  Scefi,  and  Cerettieri  Vifdomini,  who  were 
his  council  upon  all  oceafions.     The  impofta  he  laid  upon  the  Citize 
were' very  grievous,  his  judicial  proceedings  partial  and  unjuif,  and  that 
humility  and  fhew  of  Religion  which  he  had  put  on  at  firft,  were  nc 

eded  by  luch  an  intolerable  degree  of  haughtinefs  and  cruelty,  that 
many  of  the  Nobi  ity,  and   moft  confiderable  Commoners,  were  con- 
demned and  put  to  death,  after  they  had  been  tortured  in  a  new  a 
unheard    oi    manner.      His   tyranny  was  no  lefs  infupportable  in  the 
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Country  than  in  the  City  :  for  after  a  while,  he  appointed  fix  more 
judges,  to  plunder  and  opprefs  the  other  towns.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
Nobility,  though  he  lay  under  great  obligations  to  fome  of  them,  and 
had  recalled  others  from  exile  ;  as  he  thought  they  were  too  generous 
and  high  fpirited  to  bear  with  his  infolent  manner  of  governing.  Upon 
which  account,  he  began  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  by  whole  fa- 
vour, and  the  afiiltance  of  foreign  forces,  lie  hoped  he  fhould  be  able 
to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  tyrannical  ufurps.uon. 

In  the  month  of  May,  at  which  time  the  Florentines  ufually  celebrate 
many  Holidays,  he  caufed  the  inferior  fort  of  people  to  be  divided  into 
feveral  Companies,  to  which  he  gave  pay,  and  honoured  them  with 
colours  and  fplendid  titles  :  upon  which,  there  was  nothing  but  feafting 
and  rejoicings  to  be  feen  in  every  part  of  the  city,  one  half  of  the  in- 
habitants being  employed  in  vifiting,  and  the  other  in  receiving,  and  en- 
tertaining them.  And  when  the  news  of  his  great  power  and  authority 
began  to  be  fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  French  nation  reforted  to  his 
court,  to  whom  he  gave  preferments,  and  fhewed  more  favour  than  to 
any  others,  as  perfons  whom  he  thought  he  might  thoroughly  confide  in: 
fo  that  Florence  in  a  fliort  time  became  fubjedt  not  only  to  French  men, 
but  to  the  French  cuftoms  and  drefs,  every  one  of  both  fexes  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  their  Fafhions,  without  any  regard  to  modefty,  or  even 
common  decency.  But  what  feemed  moil  intolerable  was,  the  violence 
that  was  offered  by  him  and  his  followers,  to  all  forts  of  women,  from 
the  loweft  to  the  higheft.  The  citizens  therefore  were  provoked  be- 
yond all  patience,  to  fee  the  majefty  of  their  government  thus  trampled 
upon,  their  ordinances  abolifhed,  their  Laws  annulled,  all  honeft  con- 
verfation  corrupted,  and  modefty  every  where  defpifed  and  infulted  :  for 
thofe  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  regal  pomp,  could  not,  without 
infinite  concern,  behold  the  Duke  parading  the  City,  furrounded  by 
guards,  both  on  foot  and  on  horfeback.  But  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
they  were  forced  to  court  and  honour  him  in  appearance,  whilft  they 
mortally  hated  him  in  their  hearts  :  and  they  were  not  a  little  terrified 
at  the  frequent  executions,  and  continual  impofitions,  with  which  he 
weakened  and  impoverifhed  the  City.  Nor  was  the  Duke  himfelf  igno- 
rant of  the  general  odium  he  had  incurred,  or  without  private  fears  of 
his  own,  upon  that  account;  though  he  affected  to  appear,  as  if  he 
thought  himfelf  extremely  beloved. 

It  happened,  that  Matteo  de  Morozzi,  either  to  gain  the  Duke's 
favour,  or  to  exculpate  himfelf,  difcovered  a  certain  plot  againfl  him,  in 
which  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  fome  others,  were  concerned  : 
but  the  Duke  was  fo  far  from  making  an  enquiry  into  it,  that  he  ordered 

the 
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the  Informer  to  be  put  to  death  [«] :  by  which  manner  of  proceeding, 
he  deterred  every  one  from  giving  him  any  fort  of  information  that  was 
necefl'ary  for  his  fafety,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  fuch  as  con- 
fpired  his  deftruction.  He  likewife  caufed  the  tongue  of  Bettoni  Cini  to 
be  cut  out,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  cruelty,  that  he  died  of  it;  and 
for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  had  complained  of  the  heavy  taxes 
that  he  had  laid  upon  the  city  :  an  aft  of  barbarity  which  exceedingly 
increafed  the  rage  and  difdain  of  the  Citizens,  who  having  been  uled 
both  to  fay  and  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greateft  freedom,  could  not 
bear  to  have  their  hands  tied  up,  and  their  mouths  flopped  in  this 
manner. 

Thele  outrages  certainly  were  fufficient  to  roufe  not  only  the  Flo- 
rentines, (who  neither  know  how  to  value  their  liberty  nor  endure  flavery) 
but  the  mod  abjedr.  nation  upon  earth,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  Many  of  the  Citizens  therefore,  of  all  ranks,  were  determined 
either  to  make  off  the  Yoke,  or  to  die  glorioufly  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty  r 
fo  that  there  were  three  Confpiracies  on  foot  againft  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  amongft  three  different  forts  of  people,  the  Nobility,  the  Commons, 
and  the  Artificers  and  Tradelinen.  For  befides  the  motives  arifing  from 
a  general  opprefTion,  each  party  had  its  particular  reafons.  The  Com- 
mons had  been  deprived  of  the  government,  the  Nobility  were  not  re- 
ftored  to  it,  and  the  Tradefmen  had  loft  all  their  bufinefs.  Agnolo  Ac- 
ciaiuoli,  who  was  then  Archbifhop  of  Florence,  at  firft  had  highly  ex- 
tolled the  actions  and  good  qualities  of  the  Duke  in  fome  of  his  Sermons 
to  the  people,  and  wonderfully  conciliated  their  affections  to  him :  but 
when  he  faw  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  Government,  and  exercifing 
his  power  in  that  arbitrary  and  defpotic  manner,  he  began  to  think  he 
had  abufed  his  fellow  Citizens ;  and  to  make  them  fome  amends,  re- 
iblved  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  firft  and  moft  powerful  confpi- 
racy,  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Bardi,  Roffi,  Frefcobaldi,  Scali, 

[h]  This  was  acting  in  a  manner  very  different  from  moft  Tyrants,  and  indeed  from 
many  wife  States  and  Princes,  who  have  always  thought  it  necefTary  to  encourage  In- 
formers, at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  upon  this  maxim  ;  that  if  men  are  falfely  accufed, 
they  will  be  acquitted  when  they  are  brought  to  a  fair  trial ;  and  thofe  who  are  guilty, 
cannot  be  punifhed  if  they  are  not  firft  accufed.  Tully  in  his  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofa'o, 
fays,  that  though  the  Dogs  that  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  could  not  diftinguifti  thieves 
from  honeft  men,  yet  their  barking  at  every  body  that  came  thither  in  the  night,  was 
of  ufe,  as  it  ferved  to  alarm  the  people,  and  put  them  upon  their  guard.  Thus  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  State  to  encourage  accufers,  in  order  to  deter  thole  who  might  otherwife 
difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Antoninus  Pius,  however,  would  neither  liften  to  In- 
formers, nor  fuffer  fuch  to  be  punifhed  as  had  been  actually  concerned  in  confpiracies 
againft  him  :  and  when  the  Senate  was  very  urgent  with  him,  to  make  an  enquiry  into 
their  proceedings,  he  anfwered,  "  he  did  not  chufe  to  have  it  known,  that  there  was 
any  body  who  did  not  love  him."     Viilor.  in  J'it.  Anton.  Pit. 

Vol.  I.  P  Altoviti, 
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Altoviti,  Magalotti,  Scrozzi,  and  Mancini.  The  principal  conductors 
of  the  fecond  conlpiracy  were  Manno  and  Corfo  Donati,  and  under  them 
the  Pazzi,  Cavicciulli,  Cerchi  and  Albizi,  Of  the  third,  Antonio 
Adimari  was  the  Head,  and  joined  by  the  families  of  the  Medici,  Bor- 
dini,  Rucellai,  and  Aldobrandini.  Their  delign,  was  to  have  killed  him 
in  the  houfe  of  the  Albizi,  whither  it  was  imagined  he  would  come  on 
Midfummer-day  to  fee  the  Horfe-races  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not 
go  thither  on  that  day,  and  their  defign  was  difappointed.  The  next 
propofal  was,  to  affaffinate  him  in  the  itreet :  but  that  was  thought  too 
difficult,  becaufe  he  always  went  well  armed  and  attended  :  and  as  he 
leldom  took  the  fame  round  twice  together,  they  could  not  certainly  tell 
where  it  would  be  moll  proper  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  Some  were  of 
opinion  it  would  be  the  belt  way  to  difpatch  him  in  the  Council :  but 
then  it  was  confidered  that  even  after  he  was  dead,  they  muft  of  neceffity 
be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  his  Guards. 

Whilil  thefe  things  were  in  debate  amongft  the  confpirators,  Antonio 
Adimari  communicated  the  affair  to  fome  of  his  friends  at  Siena  in  hopes 
of  their  affiftance,  told  them  the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  that 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  afiured  them  the  whole  city  was  difpofed  to  fhake 
off  their  yoke:  upon  which,  one  of  the  Sienefe  imparted  the  matter  to 
Francifco  Brunelleichi,  not  with  any  defign  to  have  betrayed  the  con- 
lpiracy, but  becaufe  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  privy  to  it,  and 
Francifco,  either  out  of  fear  or  malice  to  fome  that  were  concerned,  dif- 
covered  the  whole  to  the  Duke,  who  immediately  ordered  Paolo  da 
Mazzecca  and  Simone  da  Montezappoli  to  be  apprehended.  Thefe  two 
being  examined  made  a  full  confeffion,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  with 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  confpirators,  at  which  he  was  not  a  little 
frighted :  however,  after  he  had  confulted  his  friends,  he  thought  fit 
rather  to  fummon  the  reft  to  appear  before  him,  than  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  them;  becaufe  if  they  fled,  the  danger  would  be  over  without  any 
further  difturbance.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  in  the  firft 
place  fent  for  Adimari,  who  relying  upon  the  number  and  fupport  of  his 
accomplices,  boldly  made  his  appearance  and  was  fent  to  prifon.  After 
this  ftep,  he  was  advifed  by  Francifco  Brunellefchi  and  Uguccione  Buon- 
delmonte  to  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  others  with  his  guards,  and  to  feife 
upon  them  there  and  put  them  to  death:  but  confidering  how  many 
enemies  he  had  in  the  town,  he  thought  he  had  not  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  to  do  that,  and  therefore  took  another  refolution,  which  if  it  had 
fucceeded,  would  have  freed  him  from  the  moft  powerful  of  his  enemies, 
and  made  him  ftrong  enough-  to  over-awe  the  reft. 

It  had  been  his  cuftom  to  call  the  Citizens  together  and  defire  their 
opinions  and  advice  upon  any  emergency  j  and  now  having  affembled  as 

many 
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many  forces  as  he  could,  he  drew  out  a  lift  of  three  hundred  Citizens 
and  gave  it  to  his  ferjeants  to  fummon  every  one  of  them,  on  a  pretence 
that  he  wanted  to  confult  with  them  ;  defigning  when  they  were  met, 
either  to  kill  or  imprifon  them  all.     But  the  confinement  of  Adimari, 
and  the  gathering  together  luch  a  number  of  armed    men,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  fome  buftle,  made  many  of  them,  efpecially  the 
Confpirators,  fo  fuipicious,  that  the  moft  refolute  amongft  them  pofitively 
refufed  to  obey  the  lummons.     After  the  lift  had  been  read  by  them  all, 
they  had  a  meeting  in  which  they  encouraged  each  other  to  take  up  arms 
and  die  like  men  with  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  rather  than  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  driven  like  fheep  to  the  llaughter :  fo  that  in  lefs  than 
an  hour  all  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  the  different  Confpiracies,  having 
communicated  their  deligns  to  each  other,  refolved  to  raife  a  tumult  the 
next  day  (which  was  the  26th  of  July  1343)  in  the  old  Market-place, 
upon  which  they  were  all  to  take  arms  and  excite  the  people  to  rife  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.    The  next  day  therefore,  when  the 
Bell  rung  for  Nones  [0],  they  all  rofe,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  and  at 
the  cry  of  Liberty,   Liberty,  the  people  likewife  ran  to  arms  in  their 
feveral  Quarters,  under  the  Colours  of  the  City,  which  had  been  fecretly 
delivered  to  them  before  hand  by  the  Confpirators  for  that  purpofe.     All 
the  heads  of  families,   both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  met  toge- 
ther and  took  an  Oath  to  ftand  by  each  other  in  their  own  defence  and  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  Duke,  except  fome  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Caval- 
canti,  and  thole  four  families  of  the  Commoners  that  had  been  the  chief 
inftruments  in  conferring:  the  ibverei^ntv  upon  him,  who  ran  armed  to 
the  Piazza  of  the  Palace  with  a  parcel  of  Butchers  and  others  of  die 
dregs  of  the  people  at  their  heels  to  defend  the  Duke. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings, 
was  very  bufy  in  fortifying  the  Palace;  and  thole  of  his  Guards  that 
lodged  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  mounted  their  horfes  and  rode  towards 
the  Piazza  ;  but  in  their  way  thither  they  were  attacked  feveral  times  and 
man}'  of  them  killed.  However,  as  about  three  hundred  Horfe  had 
aftembled  there  to  fupport  him,  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  lliould  fally 
out  and  face  his  enemies,  or  defend  himfelf  in  the  Palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Medici,  Cavicciulli,  Rucellai,  and  other  families  who 

[a]  The  original  is,  al fuono  dl  nana.  The  Italians  begin  their  account  of  "hours  from 
fun-fet,  and  end  it  at  fun-let  again,  which  includes  a  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  And 
as  the  lun  fets  with  them  about  nine  o'clock  at  that  feafon  of  the  Year,  their  ninth  hour 
muft  be  about  fix  the  next  morning,  as  we  reckon  time. — 11  fuono  di  nona,  is  ^Ifooftefl 
ufed  by  Italian  writers,  for  ringing  the  bell  for  Nones  about  mid-day,  which  is  one  of 
their  itated  hours  of  prayer.  The  latter  feems  to  be  meant  here,  as  the  tumult  was  to 
be  begun  in  the  Market-place,  which  at  that  time  of  the  day  might  be  fuppoled  to  be 
fulleft  of  people. 

P  2  had 
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had  fuffered  moft  by  him,  were  apprehenfive  that  if  he  mould  make  a 
fallv,  many  who  had  taken  arms  againft  him  would  declare  themfelves 
his  friends :  and  therefore  being  refolved  to  prevent  him  from  fallying 
out  and  gaining  more  ftrength,  they  drew  up  and  attacked  his  forces  that 
were  afTembled  in  the  Piazza.  Upon  this,  the  families  which  appeared 
at  firft  in  the  Duke's  defence,  feeing  themfelves  fo  vigoroufly  aflaulted, 
immediately  changed  their  fide,  and  deferring  him  in  his  diftrefs,  all  joined 
their  fellow  Citizens,  except  Uguccione  Buondelmonte,  who  withdrew 
into  the  Palace,  and  Giannozzo  Cavalcanti  who  retreated  with  fome  of 
his  party  into  the  New  Market,  where  he  got  upon  a  table  and  made  an 
harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  earneftlv  exhorted  thofe  whom  he 
found  in  arms  there  to  haften  to  the  Duke's  afiiftance.  And  to  intimidate 
them,  he  magnified  his  ftrength,  and  t@ld  them,  that  every  man  of  them 
would  be  put  to  death  if  they  perfifted  in  their  rebellion  againft  their 
Prince.  But  as  nobody  either  feemed  to  regard  him  or  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  chaftife  him  for  his  infolence,  after  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  no  purpofe,  he  refolved  not  to  hazard  his  perfon  any  longer, 
and  fneaked  away  to  his  own  houfe.  The  difpute  was  very  fharp  in  the 
meantime  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke's  party  in  the  Piazza,  and 
though  the  latter  were  reinforced  from  the  Palace,  they  were  worfted, 
part  of  them  furrendering  to  the  enemy,  others  quitting  their  horfes  and 
efcaping  on  foot  into  the  Palace.  Whilft  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
Piazza,  Corfo  and  Amerigo  Donati  with  fome  others  of  the  people  broke 
open  the  Prifons,  burnt  the  records  of  the  Judges  Courts  and  publick 
Chamber,  plundered  the  houfes  of  the  Magiftrates  and  killed  all  the 
Dukes  creatures  they  could  meet  with.  The  Duke  on  the  other  hand, 
feeing  the  Piazza  was  loft,  that  the  whole  city  was  become  his  enemy, 
and  no  hopes  of  relief  left,  refolved  to  try  if  he  could  regain  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  fome  acts  of  grace  and  indulgence.  For  which  purpofe 
he  knighted  Antonio  Adimari  in  the  firft  place,  though  much  againft  his 
own  inclination,  and  with  very  little  fatisfaclion  to  the  other  :  he  then 
fent  for  all  the  reft  whom  he  had  imprifoned,  and  fet  them  at  liberty  with 
promifes  of  his  future  friendfliip  and  favour :  he  likewife  caufed  his  own 
ftandard  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  of  the  people  to  be  fet  up  again  at 
the  Palace:  all  which  things  being  done  in  a  very  ungracious  manner, 
and  out  of  mere  neceffity,  had  but  little  effect.  So  that  he  ftill  continued 
blocked  up  in  the  Palace  to  his  great  mortification,  when  he  faw  that  by 
grafping  at  too  much  power  he  was  likely  to  lofe  all,  and  either  to  be 
famiftied  or  knocked  on  the  head  in  a  few  days. 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  Citizens  afTembled  in  St.  Reparata's  in  order  to> 
reform  the  Government,  and  appointed  fourteen  perfons,  one  half  of 
them  of  the  Nobility  and  the  other  of  the  Commoners,  who  in  con- 
junction 
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junction  with  the  Archbifhop  mould  have  full  power  to  new  model  the 
State  as  theypleafed.  They  alfo  committed  the  authority  of  the  Podefta 
to  fix  Magiftrates,  who  were  to  adminifler  juffice  till  the  arrival  of  the 
perfon  whom  they  fhould  make  choice  of  to  fill  that  Office.  There 
were  many  people  in  Florence  at  that  time,  who  had  come  thither  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Citizens ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  fix  Deputies  from 
Siena,  men  of  great  efleem  in  their  own  Country,  who  endeavoured 
to  bring  about  fome  accommodation  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Duke,. 
But  the  people  abfolutely  refilled  to  liften  to  any  overtures  of  that  kind, 
except  Guglielmo  da  Scefi,  together  with  his  fon  and  Cerettieri  Vifdo- 
mini,  were  delivered  up  to  them,  which  the  Duke  would  not  confent  to 
by  any  means,  till  the  threats  of  thofe  that  were  blocked  up  with  him 
in  the  Palace  obliged  him  to  comply.  Greater  certainly  and  more  cruel 
is  the  refentment  of  the  People  when  they  have  recovered  their  liberty,. 
than  when  they  are  acting  in  defence  of  it.  Guglielmo  and  his  Son  were 
brought  out  and  given  up  to  thoufands  of  their  enemies ;  and  though 
the  Son  was  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  yet  neither  his  youth,  nor 
innocence,  nor  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon  were  fufficient  to  protect 
him  from  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  Many  who  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  reach  them  whilft  they  were  alive,  thruft  their  fwords  into  them 
after  they  were  dead  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  tore  their  carcafes 
to  pieces  with  their  nails  and  teeth :  that  fo  all  their  fenfes  might  be  glutted 
with  revenge,  and  after  they  had  feafted  their  ears  with  their  groans, 
their  eyes  with  their  wounds,  and  their  touch  with  tearing  the  flefh  off 
their  bones ;  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  tafte  likewife  might  have 
its  ihare  and  be  gratified.  This  favage  Barbarity,  how  fatal  ioever  to 
thofe  two,  was  the  prefervation  of  Cerrettieri ;  for  the  people  having 
fpent  their  fury  upon  thefe  unfortunate  men,  entirely  forgot  him,  and  he 
was  privately  conveyed  in  the  night  by  fome  of  his  friends  and  relations 
out  of  the  Palace  into  a  place  of  fecurity. 

When  the  people  were  thus  fatiated  with  blood,  the  Duke  and  his 
friends  v/ere  iuffered  to  withdraw  with  their  effects  unmolefted  out  of 
Florence,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  all  Claim  and  pretenfions 
to  any  authority  over  the  city,  and  ratify  his  renunciation  when  he  got 
to  Cafentino,  a  place  out  of  the  Florentine  Dominions;  in  purfuance  of 
which  agreement,  he  left  Florence  on  the  fixth  of  Auguft,  efcorted  by 
many  of  the  Citizens,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Cafentino,  confirmed  his 
renunciation,  though  with  much  reluctance;  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely 
he  would  not  have  done  it  at  all,  if  Conte  Simone  had  not  threatened 
to  carry  him  back  again  to  Florence  [p].     This  Prince,  as  his  actions 

[/>]  Livy  relates,  1.  xxiv.  c.  22.  that  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  ufed  to  fiy,  "  That  rather 
than  return,  to  a  private  condition  on  horfeback,  he  would  be  dragged,  to  it  by  the  feet.'" 

have. 
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have  fully  fhewn,  was  of  a  fanguinary  and  avaricious  difpofition,  difficult 
of  accefs,  and  haughty  in  his  anfwers.  As  he  did  not  regard  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  whom  he  hoped  to  enllave,  he  rather  chofe  to  be 
feared  than  loved.  Nor  was  his  perfon  lefs  difagreeable  than  his  beha- 
viour was  odious.  For  he  was  very  low  of  Stature,  of  a  fwarthy 
compledion,  with  a  long  thin  beard :  fo  that  he  was  every  way  d#fpicable 
and  worthy  of  contempt  from  all  parties :  and  the  enormities  of  his 
adminiftration  in  the  courfe  of  about  eleven  months,  deprived  him  of 
that  Dominion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  contrivance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  bad  Citizens. 

This  revolution  in  the  city  encouraged  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  under 
the  jurifdiclion  of  the  Florentines  to  take  up  arms  for  their  liberties ;  fo 
that  in  a  Ihort  time,  Arezzo,  Caftiglione,  Piftoia,  Volterra,  Colle  and 
St.  Gimignano  revolted;  and  the  whole  territory  of  Florence,  after  the 
example  of  its  Metropolis  fhook  off  its  yoke  and  became  entirely  free : 
in  this  manner,  the  Florentines,  by  the  fteps  they  took  to  recover  their 
own  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  taught  their  Vaffals  to  do  the  like. 

After  the  Duke  was  thus  depoied,  the  Council  of  fourteen  and  the 
Archbifhop  consulting  together,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  attach 
their  former  fubjefts  to  them  by  pacific  meafures,  than  to  widen  the 
breach  by  hoftilities ;  and  pretending  to  be  no  lefs  pleafed  with  their 
libertv  than  their  own,  they  lent  Deputies  to  Arezzo  to  renounce  the 
Sovereignty  which  they  before  had  over  it,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Citizens :  that  fo,  though  they  could  not  for  the  future  com- 
mand them  as  fubjedls,  they  might  upon  occafion  make  ufe  of  their 
affiftance  as  friends.  This  prudent  refolution  had  a  very  good  effect ; 
for  all  the  reft  of  the  towns,  except  Arezzo,  returned  to  their  former 
obedience  in  a  few  months,  and  Arezzo  itielf  follow'd  their  example 
not  many  years  after.  Thus  experience  fhews  that  fome  ends  are  obtained 
with  lefs  danger  and  expence  by  coolnefs  and  indifference,  than  by  pur- 
fuing  them  with  paffion  and  impetuofity. 

When  affairs  abroad  were  compofed  in  this  manner,  they  began  to 
fettle  the  form  of  their  government  at  home ;  and  after  fome  difputes 
betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People,  it  was  agreed  that  one  third  of  the 
Signiory,  and  one  half  of  the  other  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of  State 

It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  tyrants  refign  their  power  with  reluctance  ;  for  when  they 
have  done  fo,  how  can  thev  refund  the  fvms  of  which  they  have  plundered  their  country  ? 
How  can  they  indemnify  thofe  whom  thev  have  impnfoned  ?  How  can  they  reftore 
life  to  the  perfons  they  have  put  to  death  !  Who  will  defend  them  aga.nft  the  general 
refentment  of  the  people  ?  Periander  faid,  "  it  was  dangerous  for  a  tyrant  to  abdicate 
even  of  his  own  accord."  Yet  Sylla  did  it,  and  died  a  natural  death,  after  he  had  fhed 
the  blood  of  100,000  private  men',  90  Senators,  15  of  confular  dignity,  and- above  zoco 
(Sentlemen.  n       ,  . 

lhould 
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fhould  confifl  of  the  Nobility.     The  city,  as  we  have  faid  before,  was- 
divided  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which   chofe  one  of  the  Signiory;  and 
though  it  lbmetimes  happened  that  their  number  was  increafed  to  twelve 
or  thirteen,  vet  they  were  afterwards  reduced  again  to  fix.   But  as  thefe  fix 
parts  were  not  duly  proportioned,  and  thev  defigned  to  give  more  power 
and  authority  to  the  Nobility,  it  was  necefTary  to  make  a  new  regulation 
in  this  point,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Signiory.     They  divided 
the  city   therefore  into  quarters,    and  chofe  three  of  the  Signiory   out 
of  each.     The  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia,  and   thofe  of  the   leveral 
Companies  were  laid  afide ;  and  inflead  of  the  twelve  Buonhuomini,   they 
created  eight  Counlellors,  four  of  each  quality.     The  commonwealth 
being  fettled  upon  this  bottom,  might  have  continued  quiet  and  happy, 
if'  the  Nobility  could  have  been  content  to  confine  themfelves  within- 
the  bounds  of  that  moderation  which  is  requifite  in  all  republican  govern- 
ments.    But  their  behaviour  was  quite  contrary  :  For  as  they  had  always 
difdained  the  thoughts  of  equality,  even  when  they  lived  a  private  life, 
fo  now  they  were  in  the  Magifiracy  they  thought  to  domineer  over  the 
whole  city,  and  every  day  produced  frefh  inftances  of  their  pride  and 
arrogance  ;  which  exceedingly  galled  the  people  when  they  faw  they 
had  depofed  one  Tyrant,  only  to  make  room  for  a  thoufand  [$]• 

Things  being  thus  circumflanced,  the  inlblence  of  one  fide,  and  the 
indignation   and   impatience  of  the  other,  at  lait  increafed   to  fuch   a 
height,  that  the  Heads  of  the  people  complained  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
the  enormities  of  the  Nobility  and  the  haughtinefs  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  them;  befeeching  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  bring  it  about 
that  they  might  be  confined  to  a  certain  fliare  in  the  other  offices,  and 
leave  the  Signiory  to  be  filled  by  Commoners  only.     The  Archbifhop 
was  naturally  a  good  man,  but  of  a  fickle  inconftant  difpofition  and  eafily 
moved  to  change  his  fide :  So  that  his  acquaintance  at  firft  prevailed  upon 
him  to  appear  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
perfuafion  of  other  Citizens,  he  confpired  againfl  him :  in  the  late  Re- 
formation he  exerted  himfelf  for  the  Nobility,  and  now  he  was  induced, 
by  the  follicitation  of  the  people,  to  turn  his  back  upon  them ;  and 
imagining  he  fhould  find  other  people  as  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon  as 
himfelf,  he  made  no  doubt  of  bringing  the  Nobility  to  comply  with 
thofe  propofals.    For  this  purpofe,  he  called  together  the  Fourteen,  who 
were  yet  in  authority,  and  made  ule  of  the  mildefl  and  mofr,  plaufible 
arguments  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up  the  Signiory  to  the  People, 
if  they  had  any  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  city,  or  their  own  fafety  and 
prefervation.     But  thefe  admonitions  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  the 

[q]  It  often  happens,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  that  more  diforders  are  occafioned  by 
confpiracics,  which  put  an  end  to  tyranny,  than  there  would  have  been  by  fuffering  it, 

Nobility,. 
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Nobility  from  what  he  expe&ed :  for  Ridolpho  de  Bardi  taking  him 
up  very  fharply,  upbraided  him  with  levity  and  perfidy  in  firft  coming 
over  to  the  Duke,  and  then  deferring  him  in  his  diftrefs;  and  concluded 
with  faying,  "  that  as  they  had  acquired  the  honours  they  enjoyed  with 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  they  would  maintain  them  in  the  fame  manner"  : 
after  which,  he  and  his  friends  abruptly  withdrew,  and  leaving  the 
Archbifhop,  went  directly  to  inform  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  of  what 
hadpaffed.     Thofeof  the  Commoners  that  were  of  the  Fourteen,  like- 
wife  acquainted  their  party  with  thefe  proceedings :  and  whilft  the  Nobility 
were  raifing  what  force  they  could,  for  the  defence  of  their  friends  that 
were  in  the  Signiory,  the  Commons  alfo,  not  caring  to  wait  till  they 
were  grown  too  ftrong,  inftantly  took  arms  and  ran  to  the  Palace,  where 
they  furioufly  called  upon  the  Nobles  to  refign  all  fhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion.     The  tumult  being  very  great,  the  Signiory  were  deferted  :  for  the 
Nobility  feeing  all  the  people  in  arms,  durft  not  appear,  but  kept  clofe 
at  home.     Upon  which,  the  Commoners  that  were  of  the  Signiory, 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Multitude,  by  protefting,  that  their  Aflbciates 
were  good  and  worthy  men  :  but  not  fucceeding  in  that  attempt,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  further  danger,  they  fent  them  to  their  own  houfes, 
whither  they  got  with  much  difficulty.     After  the  Nobles  in  the  Signiory 
Avere  thus   deprived  of  their  authority,  the  four  Counfellors  of   their 
order  were  alfo  turned  out  of  their  offices,  and  the  remaining  number 
increafed  to  twelve,  which  confifted  of  Commoners  only:  befides  which, 
the  eight  that  remained  in  the  Signiory,  not  only  made  a  new  Gonfalo- 
nier di  Giuftizia  and  fixteen  other  Gonfaloniers  over  the  Companies  of 
the  people,  but  garbled  all  the  Councils  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
government  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  there  happened  a  great  dearth  in  Florence : 
£o  that  there  were  very  grievous  difcontents  both  amongft  the  Nobility 
and  common  people  j  the  former  repining  at  the  lofs  of  their  authority, 
and  the  latter  murmuring  for  want  of  bread.  Thefe  clamours  encou- 
raged Andrea  Strozzi  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city. 
For  as  he  fold  his  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  others,  it  drew  fuch 
numbers  to  his  Houfe,  that  he  boldly  mounted  his  horfe  one  morning, 
and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  called  upon  all  the  reft  of  the 
people  to  take  up  arms :  by  which  means  he  had  got  together  above 
four  thoufand  men  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  and  conducting  them  to  the 
palace  of  the  Signiory,  demanded  the  doors  of  it  to  be  thrown  open 
to  him.  But  the  Signiory,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  happily  aifengaged  themfelves  from  them;  and  afterwards  fo  ter- 
rified them  by  iffuing  out  one  Proclamation  after  another,  that  the  mul- 
titude diffolved  by  little  and  little,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  own 
j.  houfe, 
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houfe,  leaving  Andrea  alone  to  fhift  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could ;  To 
that  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  he  elcaped  die  hands  of  the 
magiftrates.  The  attempt  was  bold  indeed,  and  though  it  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  (as  luch  rafh  enterprizes  feldom  do)  yet  it  gave  the  Nobility  frefh 
hopes  of  recovering  their  power,  now  they  faw  the  inferior  fort  of  people 
To  incenfed  againft  the  Commons.  Not  to  neglect  fo  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  they  refolved  to  take  arms,  and  make  ufc  of  a. I  manner 
of  allies  to  regain  that  by  force,  which  they  conceived  had  been  uken 
from  them  with  fo  much  injuftice.  And  to  infure  fuccefs,  they  pro- 
vided themfelves  with  arms,  fortified  their  houfes,  and  lent  to  their 
friends  in  Lombardy  for  fupplies. 

The  Commons  and  the  Signiory,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  Iefs 
bufy  in  arming  themfelves,  and  fent  to  the  Sienefe  and  Perugians  to 
defire  their  affiftance :  fo  that  when  the  auxiliaries  on  each  fide  arrived, 
the  whole  city  was  foon  in  arms.  The  Nobility  drew  up  in  three 
divifions,  on  this  fide  the  Arno,  at  the  houfes  of  the  Cavicciulli  near 
St.  John's,  at  thofe  of  the  Pazzi  and  Donati  near  St.  Pietro  Maggiore, 
and  at  thofe  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  the  New  Market :  whilft  fuch  of  them 
as  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  fortified  the  Bridges  and  Streets 
that  were  near  their  houfes.  The  Nerli  took  polTeflion  of  the  Ponw 
alia  Carraia  ;  the  Frefcobaldi  and  Mannelli,  of  that  of  St.  Trinita  ;  the 
Rofli  and  the  Bardi,  of  the  old  Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte.  The  Com- 
mons in  the  mean  time,  having  afiembled  under  the  Gonfalone,  or 
Standard  della  Giuftizia,  and  the  colours  of  their  refpective  companies, 
refolved  to  attack  the  enemy  without  further  delay.  Accordingly  the 
Medici  and  Rondinelli  immediately  fell  upon  the  Cavicciulli  in  the 
avenue  that  led  from  St.  John's  Piazza  to  the  place  where  their  houfes 
flood.  The  action  continued  very  hot  and  bloody  for  the  ipace  of  three 
hours,  during  which,  they  had  great  ftones  tumbled  down  upon  their 
heads  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  were  terribly  galled  with  crofs- 
bows  below  :  but  as  the  number  of  the  enemy  continually  increafed, 
the  Cavicciulli  feeing  themfelves  over-powered  at  laft,  and  deflitute  of 
•  all  relief,  were  forced  to  furrender  to  the  people,  who  fpared  their  houfes 
and  effects,  and  were  content  with  taking  away  their  arms  only,  and 
diftributing  them,  difarmed  as  they  were,  amongil  the  houfes  of  the 
Commoners  that  were  their  friends  or  relations.  When  the  Cavic- 
ciulli were  thus  defeated,  the  Pazzi  and  Donati,  who  had  not  fo  much 
flrength,  were  foon  reduced;  fo  that  the  Cavalcanti  only  remained  entire 
on  this  fide  of  the  River,  who  were  more  confiderable  both  in  refpect 
of  their  numbers  and  the  flrength  of  their  fituation.  But  as  they  favr 
all  the  companies  now  advancing  againft  them,  and  their  afiociates  had 
been  worfted  by  three  of  them  only,  they  fubmitted  without  making 
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much  rdiftance.  Three  parts  of  the  city  out  of  four  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  but  that  which  ftill  continued  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
the  Nobility,  was  more  inacceffible  and  difficult  to  be  ftormed  than  any 
of  the  reft,  not  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  that  defended  it,  but 
becaufe  it  was  la  fecured  by  the  River,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  be  mafters 
of  the  Bridges  in  the  tirft  place,  which,  as  we  have  already  faid,  were  very 
well  fortified.  A  vigorous  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  the  old 
Bridge,  which  was  no  lefs  refolutely  fuftained;  and  as  the  turrets  were 
garrilbned,  the  avenues  blocked  up,  and  the  barricadoes  guarded  by  the 
ftouteft  of  their  men,  the  people  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs. 
When  they  lound  therefore  that  all  further  attempts  would  be  in  vain  at 
that  pafs,  they  refblved,  if  it  was  pofiible,  to  force  their  way  over  the 
Ponte  Rubaconte  :  but  meeting  with  the  fame  obftrudions  there,  they 
left  four  companies  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  at  thofe  two 
Bridges,  and  marched  with  the  reft  to  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia.  The  Nerli 
had  the  defence  of  that  pals,  and  though  they  behaved  with  great 
valour,  yet  they  could  not  poffibly  maintain  it  ■  not  only  becaufe  there 
were  no  turrets  there,  but  becaufe  the  Capponi  and  other  neighbouring 
families  of  the  Commoners  were  come  to  the  afliftance  of  the'r  party  ;. 
fo  that,  being  over-powered  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  barricadoes,  and  give  way  to  the  fury  of  the  alfailants,  who,  having 
been  joined  by  all  the  families  of  the  Commoners  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  River,  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  Rofli  and  Freleobaldi,  and  focn 
drove  them  from  their  pofts.  The  only  party  that  remained  unconquered 
were  the  Bardi,  who  defended  themfelves  in  fo  courageous  and  obftinate 
a  manner,  that-  neither  the  defeat  of  their  aflbciates,  nor  the  whole 
force  of  the  people  combined  againft  them  alone,  nor  the  impoffibility 
of  any  relief  could  difmay  them  :  and  they  rather  chofe  to  fee  their 
houfes  plundered  and  burnt  down  to  the  ground  before  their  faces,  and 
to  die  bravely  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  than  tamely  fubmit  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  With  this  refolution,  they  flood  by  each 
other  fo  firmly,  that  though  they  were  feveral  times  attacked  both  at  the 
old  Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte,  they  as  often  repulfed  the  people  at  each 
place  with  great  {laughter.  There  was  an  old  obfeure  Lane  that  led 
from  the  Via  Romana,  by  the  houfes  of  the  Pitti,  to  the  wali  upon  St. 
George's  Hill ;  through  this  Lane,  the  people  fent  fix  companies,  with 
orders  to  attack  the  back  parts  of  the  houles  where  the  Bardi  had  forti- 
fied themfelves :  at  which  they  were  fo  difheartened,  that  the  people,  in 
a  very  fhort  time,  got  the  better  of  them.  For  as  foon  as  they  heard 
their  houles  were  aifaulted  in  that  manner,  thofe  that  guarded  the  Bar- 
ricadoes at  the  Bridges,  immediately  quitted  their  Pofts  and  ran  to 
defend  them  :  fo  that  they  were  presently  forced,  and  the  Bardi  being 
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utterly  routed  and  difperfed,  took  fhelter  in  the  houfes  of  the  Quarateii, 
Panzanefi,  and  Mozzi.  Upon  which,  the  people,  efpecially  the  inferior 
fort  of  them,  naturally  rapacious  and  greedy  of  fpoil,  began  to  plunder 
their  houfes,  which  they  afterwards  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  and 
committed  fuch  other  outrages  as  the  bitterefr.  enemy  to  the  city  of 
Florence  would  have  been  afhamed  of. 

The  Nobility  being  in  this  manner  entirely  fubdued,  the  people  took 
upon  them  to  reform  the  State;  and  as  there  were  three  degrees  of 
them,  it  was  ordained  that  the  higheft  rank  mould  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  two  of  the  Signiory,  the  middle  fort  of  three,  and  the  loweffc 
of  three  more :  and  that  the  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia  fhould  be  chofen 
by  turns  out  ot  all  three.  Beiides  which,  the  old  Laws  were  revived 
and  put  in  execution  againft  the  Nobility  ;  and  to  reduce  them  ftill  more 
effectually,  many  of  them  were  incorporated  with  the  other  claffes.  By 
thefe  means  they  were  brought  fo  low,  that  they  became  abject  and 
pufillanimous,  and  never  durft  rife  any  more  againft  the  people  :  fo  that 
being  deprived  of  their  arms  and  honours,  their  fpirit  and  generality 
likewife  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed.  After  this  deprelfion  of  the  Nobles, 
the  city  continued  in  tranquillity  till  the  year  1353,  during  which  in- 
terval the  great  Plague  happened,  fo  eloquently  defcribed  by  Giovanni 
Boccaccio  [rj,  of  which  above  ninety-fix  thoufand  people  died  in  Florence. 
The  firit  war  with  the  Vifconti  likewife  happened  in  this  period,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Archbiihop,  who  at  that  time  was  Prince 
of  Milan  ;  which  war  was  no  fooner  ended,  but  new  factions  fprung  up 
in  the  City;  for  though  the  Nobility  were  ruined,  yet  Fortune  found 
other  means  to  raife  frefh  troubles  and  diflenuons  there. 

[;•]  That  author  has  taken  great  pains  indeed,  to  defcribe  this  calamity  in  the  mod 
affecting  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Dicamerone ;  and  it  is  finely  wrought  up. 


The  End  of  the   SECOND    BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Animofities  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  People,  the  chief  caufe  of  diflurbances 
in  a  city.  'The  emidation  betwixt  the  middle  fort  of  People  mid  the 
Plebeians:  Several  are  admonifhed  and  rendered  incapable  of  the  Ma- 
gi ftracy.  The  Speech  of  a  Citizen  to  the  Signiory.  A  reformation  in 
Florence.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  re/ides  at  Avignon,  and  governs  Italy  by 
Legates.  Eight  Citizens  appointed  to  a£l  as  fecretaries  at  war.  A  con- 
Jpiracy  of  the  Guelphs  defeated.  The  fpeech  of  Sylveflro  de  Medici.  The 
.Balia,  a  temporary  council,  inftituted.  Another  reformation.  The  fpeech 
of  Luigi  Guicciardini  to  the  Magijl rates  and  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  when 
he  was  Gonfalonier  di  Giuflizia.  New  dijlurbances  arife  frsm  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  Plebeians.  The  Speech  of  a  Plebeian.  The  Plebeians 
rife  in  arms.  Their  Demands.  Michael  di  Lando,  a  wool-comber,  puts 
bimfilf  at  the  head  of  them,  andfeizes  upon  the  government.  His  cha- 
racter. He  quells  the  Plebeians.  The  popular  and  Plebeian  factions. 
Apprehenfion  of  a  confpiracy.  Many  executions  in  Florence.  Remarkable 
Jlory  of  Pietro  degli  Albizi.  Another  model  of  government.  'The  Ple- 
beians are  deprived  of  alljhare  in  it.  Michael  di  Lando  is  banijhed. 
Lewis  of  Anjou  comes  into  Italy>  with  an  army,  to  drive  Carlo  Du- 
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rqzzo  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  re-eftabli/h  Queen  Giova/ma 
there.  The  Florentines  are  afraid  of  him.  His  death.  Carlo  Durazzo 
is  made  King  of  Hungary,  and  dies  there  foon  after.  Benedetto  degli 
Alberti  is  banifhed.  Tbejpeech  of  Veri  de  Medici  to  the  Signiory.  Do- 
nato  Acciaiuoli  banijhed.  A  conspiracy  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
confpires  with  the  Exiles  again/l  Florence.  The  Plot  is  dif cove  red.  Se- 
veral Families  proclaimed  Rebels  and  banifhed.  The  death  of  Ladi/laust 
King  of  Naples. 

THE  bitter  animofities  which  generally  happen  betwixt  the  people 
and  Nobility  from  an  ambition  in  the  one  to  command,  and  a 
reluctance  in  the  other  to  obey,  are  the  natural  fources  of  thofe  calamities 
that  are  incident  to  common-wealths ;  for  all  other  evils  that  ufualiy 
difturb  their  peace  are  both  occalioned  and  fomented  by  this  contrariety 
of  difpofitions.  It  was  this  that  kept  Rome  fo  long  divided.  This  alfo 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  a  fmall  Republic  with  one  that  was 
fo  much  more  confiderable)  gave  birth  to  the  factions  which  fprung  up 
in  Florence  ;  though  indeed  it  produced  very  different  effects  at  laft  in 
the  two  cities.  For  the  difputes  that  firft  arofe  betwixt  the  Nobility  and 
people  of  Rome  were  determined  by  reafon  and  expoftulation ;  but  thofe 
at  Florence  by  the  fword.  In  Rome  that  was  effected  by  the  Laws, 
which  in  Florence  could  hardly  be  done  by  death  and  banifhment  of 
numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  quarrels  of  the  Romans  flill  added  to 
their  fpirit  and  military  virtue ;  whilft  thofe  of  the  Florentines  utterly 
extinguilhed  it.  The  former  deftroyed  that  equality  which  was  at  firft 
eftablilhed,  and  introduced  a  prodigious  difparity  amongft  the  Citizens  : 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  abolifhed  all  fuperiority  or  difference  of  rank, 
and  put  every  man  upon  the  lame  level.  This  diverfitv  of  effects 
muff  certainly  have  proceeded  from  a  difference  of  views.  The  people 
of  Rome  dcfired  no  more  than  to  fhare  with  the  Nobility  in  the  admi- 
niflration  of  the  common-wealth  ;  but  the  people  of  Florence  were  not 
only  defirous  to  have  the  government  of  the  State  to  themfelves,  but 
ufed  violent  meafures,  and  took  up  arms  to  exclude  their  Nobles  from  any 
part  in  it.  And  as  the  terms  of  the  Roman  people  were  rrure  moderate, 
their  demands  feemed  not  unreafonable  to  the  Nobility,  who,  therefore, 
complied  with  them  j  fo  that  after  fome  little  bickerings,  and  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  a  Law  was  made,  by  which  the  people 
were  fatisfied,  and  the  Nobles  continued  in  their  honours  and  offices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  Florentine  people  were  fo  extra- 
vagant and  injurious,  that  the  Nobility  took  up  arms  to  fupport  their  pri- 
vileges, and  dieir  quarrels  grew  to  luch  a  height,  that  numbers  were 
either  banifhed,  or  ilain,  or  executed,  be-fore  they  could  be  ended  ;  and 
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tlie  Laws  afterwards  made,  were  calculated  rather  for  the  private  advan- 
tage of  the  victors  than  the  good  of  the  publick. 

Hence  it  came  to  pais,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  people  of  Rome  made 
that  State  more  potent  and  corinderable :  for  as  they  were  equally  ad- 
mitted to  govern  die  Common-Wealth,  and  to  command  their  armies 
and  provinces  with  the  Nobility,  they  became  infpired  with  the  fame 
'virtue  and  magnanimity  ;  and  as  they  grew  more  public  fpirited,  their 
power  alfo  increafed.  But  in  Florence,  when  the  people  had  fubdued 
the  Nobility,  they  diverted  them  of  all  manner  of  authority,  and.  left 
them  no  poffibility  of  recovering  any  part  of  it,  except  they  would 
entirely  conform  to  their  cuftoms  and  way  of  living,  and  not  only  fub- 
mit  to  appear,  but  to  be  Commoners  in  reality,  like  themfelves.  And 
this  was  the  realbn  that  induced  them  to  change  their  arms,  ahd  vary 
their  titles,  and  the  names  of  their  families,  which  was  (o  frequent  in 
thofe  times  amongft  the  Nobility,  in  order  to  infinuate  themielves  into 
the  affections  of  the  people  :  fo  that  their  courage  and  generofity  of 
mind,  for  which  the  Nobility  had  been  held  in  iuch  veneration,  was 
utterly  extitiguifhed,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  raiied  in  the  people 
where  there  were  no  feeds  of  it  ;  by  which  means  Florence  became 
every  day  more  abject  and  pufillanimous.  And  whereas  Rome  at  laft 
grew  fo  powerful  and  wanton  by  the  effects  of  its  virtue,  that  it  could 
not  be  governed  any  otherwife  than  by  one  Prince  alone  ;  Florence  was 
reduced  fo  low,  that  a  wife  Legiflator  might  eafily  have  new  modelled 
it,  and  given  it  what  form  he  pleafed  ;  which  muft  be  obvious  to  any 
one  that  has  read  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  this  hiftory.  As  I  have 
therefore  already  given  an  account  of  the  original  of  Florence,  the 
foundation  and  ellablifhment  of  its  liberty,  the  occafion  of  its  diffenfions, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  how  the  factions  betwixt  the 
Nobility  and  the  Commons  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  former,  I 
(hall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  Contefts  that  happened  betwixt  the 
Commons  and  the  Plebeians,  and  the  feveral  events  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

The  power  of  the  Nobility  being  fuppreffed,  and  the  war  with  the 
Archbifhop  at  an  end,  there  feemed  to  be  no  feeds  of  future  diffenfions 
left  in  Florence.  But  the  evil  deftiny  of  our  City,  and  want  of  good 
conduct,  occaftoned  a  new  emulation  betwixt  the  families  of  the  Aibizi 
and  the  Ricci,  which  produced  as  fatal  divifions  as  thofe  betwixt  the 
Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  and  the  other  betwixt  the  Cerchi  and  Donati 
had  done  before.  The  Popes  then  refided  in  France,  and  the  Emperors 
in  Germany:  but  upon  various  occafions,  and  at  different  times,  had 
fent  great  numbers  of  Englifh,  French,  and  German  forces  into  Italy, 
to  keep  up  their  intereft  and  reputation  there.  But  when  the  wars  were 
i  over, 
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over,  and  they  were  difbanded,  they  all  united  under  one  common 
Standard,  as  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  levied  contributions  fometimes 
upon  one  Prince,  and  fometimes  upon  another.  In  the  year  1353,  a 
body  of  thefe  Freebooters  advancing  into  Tufcany,  under  the  command 
of  Monfieur  Real,  a  Provencal,  threw  the  whole  country  ml  b  con- 

firmation, that  not  only  the  Governors  of  Florence  raifed  f  rces  on  the 
public  account,  but  fevcral  private  Citizens,  efpccially  die       \  zi  and 
Ricci,  fortified  thcmlelves  for  their  own  defence.     Betwixt  thefe  two 
families,  there  was  a  mortal  hatred,  each  confpiring  the  deitrucuon  of 
the  other,  in  order  to  engrofs  the  fole  management  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  lefs  difficulty.     However,  they  had   not   as   yet  taken   up 
arms,  or  proceeded  to  open  violence  on  either  lide,  but  onlv  thwarted 
each  other  in  council,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices.     In   the  mean 
time,  whilft  the  whole  city  was  readv  armed  and  ripe  for  mifchief,  there 
unluckily  happened  a. private  quarrel  in  the  Oid  Market  Place  ;  to  which 
all  the  neighbours  ran  (as  ufual  on  fuch  occasions)  and  upon  enquiring 
into  the  caufe  of  it,  fome  gave  out,  that  the  Ricci  were  going  to  attack 
the  Albizi,  and   others  that  the  Albizi  were  preparing  to  fall  upon  the 
Ricci ;  which  different  {lories  being  immediately  carried  to  both  parties,' 
occafioned  fuch  an  uproar  and  divifion  throughout  the  whole  city,  that 
the  Magistrates  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  two  families 
and  their  friends  from  coming  to  a  fray  in  good  earneft ;  though  neither 
fide  had  intended  any  fuch  thing,  as  it  was  malicicufly  reported^    This 
difturbance,  though  fmall  at  firft,  and'  accidental,  ferved  to  enfiame  their 
fcrmer  animoiities,  and  determined   both  fides  to  be  upon  their  guard, 
and  ftrengthen  their  parties.     And  fince  the  Citizens  were  reduced  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  equality  by   the  fuppreffion  of  the  Nobility,  that  the 
Magiftrates  were    held  in  greater  reverence  than  ever  they   had   been 
before,  each  family  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  rather  of  public  and 
ordinary  means,  than  of  private  violence. 

We  have  already  (hewn  that  the  Guelphs  alone  were  ihvefled  with 
the  Magifbracy,  and  had  great  power  given  them  over  the  Ghibeline 
party  after  the  victory  gained  by  Charles  the  Firft :  but  this  drflindtion  was 
to  far  abolifhed  by  time  and  various  other  contingencies  and  new  divifionsj 
that  many  who  were  defcended  from  the  Ghibeline?,  had  now  got  imo 
authority  and  exercifed  fome  of  the  higheit  offices  in  common  with  the 
Guelphs.  Uguccione  de  Ricci,  therefore,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
head  of  his  family,  ufed  his  ntmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  laws  as  inft 
the  Ghi'oelines  revived ;  which  faction,  it  was  fuppofed  by  many,  the 
Albizi  inclined  to  favour,  as  they  originally  came,  though  many  years 
before,  from  Arezzo  to  fettle  in  Florence.  So  that  Uguccione  hoped 
to  render  that  family  incapable  of  enjoying  any  honours  in  the  common- 
wealth 
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wealth  by  virtue  of  thole  laws;  fince  it  was  enacted  by  them,  that  no 
perlbn  whatfoever  that  was  of  Ghibeline  extraction,  fhould  prefume  to 
exercife  the  office  of  a  Magistrate  on  pain  of  death.     This  defign  was 
<hfcovered  by  Pietro,  the  ion  of  Phiiippo  Albizi,  who  refolved  to  connive 
at  it ;  rightly  judging,  that  if  he  made  any  oppofition,  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  declaring    himfelf  a  Ghiheline.     Thefe  laws  however,  though 
renewed  to  favour  the  intereit  and  a  i.bition  of  the  Ricci,  did  not  in  the 
leaft  diminiih  the  reputation  of  die  Albizi,  but  rather  increafed  it,  and 
were  the  occafion  of  many  evils  that  afterwards  happened ;  for  indeed 
no  laws  can  be  made  fo  prejudicial  to  a  common-wealth  as  thofe  of  re- 
trofpe&ion,  and  fuch  as  look  too  far  back  into  part  times.     Pietro  there- 
fore, having  rather  promoted  than  oppofed  thofe  laws ;  made  ufe  of  the 
very  means  to  advance  himielf,  which  his  enemies  had  con;  -ived  to  ruin 
him :  for  undertaking  fo  fee  them  put  in  execution,  he  daily   acquired 
frefh  authority,  and  became  the  chief  favourite  of  this  new  faction  of  the 
Guelphs.     And  as  there  was  no  certain  definition  of  a  Ghibel  ne  laid 
down  in  thofe  jaws,  nor  any   particular  Magiftrate  deputed   to  inform 
againft  them  (which  rendered  the  laws  of  little  effect)  he  got  it  enacted, 
that  the  Captains  of  the  people  mould  have  power  to  make  an  inquifition 
into  that  matter,  and  to  admonifh  fuch  as  were  discovered  to  beGhibelines, 
rot  to  exercife  the  function  of  Magistrates;  which  admonition  if  they 
did  not  obey,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  :  and  from  hence  all  thofe 
that  were   afterwards  incapacitated  to  fill  the  Magistracy,   were  called. 
AtMicniti.     But  in  a  while  the  Captains  grew  fo  partial  and  infolent,  that 
without   any  regard  to  principle  or  Sufficient  c^ufe,  they  admonifhed 
whomfoever  they  thought  fit,  accordingly  as  they  were  led  by  paffion 
or  private  intereft :  fo  that  betwixt  the  year  1357,  in  which  this  law  took 
place,  and  the  year  137 1,  above  two  hundred  of  the  Citizens  were 
admonifhed. 

By  thefe  means  the  Captains  and  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs  were 
grown  very  considerable,  especially  the  Heads  of  it,  Pietro  degli  Albizi, 
Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio,  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  who  were  much  courted  by 
every  one  for  fear  of  being  admonifhed.  And  though  this  injurious 
manner  of  proceeding  gave  great  dilguit  to  many,  yet  it  was  more  in- 
tolerable to  the  PJcci  than  any  body  elfe,  who  had  been  the  authors  of 
thefe  meafures,  which  contrary  to  their  intentions  had  fo  much  increafed 
the  power  of  their  enemies  and  were  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Common  wealth.  Uguccione  therefore,  being  one  of  the  Signiory,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  fmart  of  this  fcourge  which  he  and  his  partifans 
had  made  for  their  own  backs,  caufed  a  new  law  to  be  pafied,  that  three 
more  Captains  fhould  be  added  to  the  former  fix,  two  of  whom  were  to 
be  chofen  out  of  the  lower  fort  of  Mechanicks ;  and  that  thofe  who 
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were  adtnonifhed  as  Ghibelines,  fhould  be  certified  to  be  fo  by  twenty- 
four  Citizens  of  the  Guelph  party,  deputed  on  purpofe  to  examine  into 
the  proofs  of  it.  Thefe  laws  for  fome  time  were  fuch  a  check  upon  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Captains,  that  their  admonitions  loft:  much  of 
their  terror,  and  were  in  a  great  meafure  laid  afide.  The  jealoufies  how- 
ever betwixt  the  Ricci  and  Albizi  were  not  yet  fubfided,  and  they  ftill 
continued  to  oppofe  each  other  in  all  councils,  enterprizes,  and  other 
publick  affairs  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  virulence.  Thefe  dilcords 
lafted  from  the  year  1366  till  1 371,  by  which  time  the  Guelphs  had  fully 
recovered  their  former  authority. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Buondelmonti,  whofe  name 
was  Benchi,  who  for  his  merit  in  the  wars  againft  the  Pifans,  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  Commoners,  and  thereby 
became  qualified  to  be  of  the  Signiory.     But  when  he  expected  that 
honour,  a  law  was  made,   that  no  perfon  of  noble  extraction,  though 
become  a  Commoner,  fhould  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  ihare  in  the 
Magi  ft  racy.     At  this  law,  Benchi  was  fo  highly  provoked,  that  he  joined 
with  Pietro  degli  Albizi ;  and   alter  a  consultation  betwixt  them,  they 
relolved  to  deprefs  the  lower  fort  of  people  by  admonitions,  and  take  the 
government  into  their  own  hands.     And  indeed  by  his  intereft  with  the 
ancient  Nobility,  and  Pietro 's   amongft  the  principal  Commoners,  the 
faction  of  the  Guelphs  grew  ftill  more  and  more  considerable :  for  they 
had  fo  ordered  matters  by  their  new  models  and  regulations,  that  the 
Captains  and  the  twenty  four  being  wholly  at  their  devotion,  they  began 
to  avail  themfelves  of  admonitions  again,  with  more  boldnefs  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  ;  and  the  family  of  the  Albizi  being  at  the  head  of 
that  faction,  became  exceeding  powerful.  The  Ricci  and  their  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  fpared  no  pains  to  obftruct  thefe  defigns :  fo  that  every 
one  living  in  great  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  fome   fatal  confequence, 
feveral  of  the  Citizens,  who  were  moft  zealous  for  the  good  of  their 
Country,  afTembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  and  having 
confidered  the  dangerous  fituation  of  affairs,  they  went  to  wait  upon  the 
Signiory  at  their  Palace,  where  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  body 
addreftcd  himfelf  to  them  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Many  of  us  have  been  in  doubt,  magnificent  Signiors,  whether 
our  affembling  without  due  authoritv,  though  upon  a  public  occafion, 
might  not  becenfured  as  too  forward  and  prefumptuous  in  private  men. 
But  when  we  ccniidered  that  numbers  of  other  Citizens  have  daily  cabals 
in  fecret  places,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws,  and  confer  together,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  how  they  may  beft  promote  their  own  felf- 
interefted  and  ambitious  defign?,  we  prefumed,  fince  thefe  men  have 
dared  to  do  Co,  (only  to  confpire  the  ruin  of  the  Common- wealth) 
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without  incurring  your  difpleafure,  that  we,  who  had  no  other  defign 
than  to  concert  meafures  for  its  peace  and  prefervation,  fhould  not  have 
any  occafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  reprehenfion.  In  which  cafe,  we  (hall 
not  give  ourfelves  the  leaft  trouble  about  the  opinion  of  others,  fince 
they  are  fo  indifferent  concerning  what  we  think  of  them.  The  gratitude 
we  owe  to  our  Country  at  firft  induced  us  to  affemble,  and  now  to  pre- 
fent  ourfelves  before  you,  magnificent  Signiors,  to  complain  of  thofe 
evils  which  (though  very  great  indeed  already)  are  daily  increafing  upon 
usj  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  offer  you  any  affiflance  that  is  in  our  power 
to  remedy  them.  For  how  difficult  foever  the  undertaking  may  appear, 
we  don't  defpair  of  fuccefs,  provided  you  lay  afide  ail  private  relpects  and 
affections,  and  fupport  your  authority  by  the  favour  and  forces  of  the 
public.  The  common  difeafe  of  the  other  cities  in  Italy  has  at  laff.  in- 
vaded ours,  and  is  continually  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  vitals. 
For  after  this  province  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperors,  all  its 
towns,  for  want  of  due  reftraint,  ran  into  extremes,  and  from  liberty 
degenerated  into  downright  licentioufnefs,  making  fuch  laws  and  infti- 
tuting  fuch  governments  as  were  rather  calculated  to  foment  and  fupport 
factions,  than  maintain  freedom.  From  this  fource  are  derived  all  the 
defects  and  diforders  that  they  labour  under.  No  friendfhip  or  union  is 
to  be  found  amongft  the  Citizens,  except  betwixt  fuch  as  are  accomplices 
in  fome  wicked  defign  either  againft  their  neighbours  or  their  Country. 
All  religion  and  fear  of  God  are  utterly  extinguished.  Promifes  and 
oaths  are  no  further  binding  than  they  ferve  to  promote  fome  private 
advantage,  and  taken,  not  with  any  defign  to  obferve  them,  but  as- 
neceffary  means  to  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  villanies,  which  are  even 
honoured  and  applauded  as  good  conduct  and  policy  if  they  meet  with 
fuccefs.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  moft:  wicked  and  aban- 
doned wretches  are  admired  as  notable  induftrious  men ;  whilft  the 
innocent  and  confcientious  are  laughed  at  and  defpifed  as  fools.  And 
certainly  there  is  no  fort  of  corruption  that  may  not  be  found  in  the: 
cities  of  Italy,  nor  any  people  in  the  world  fo  thoroughly  difpofed  to 
receive  the  infection  as  thole  of  Florence.  The  young  men  are  indolent 
and  effeminate  ;  the  old,  lafcivious  and  contemptible.  Without  regard 
to  age  or  fex,  every  place  is  full  of  the  moft  licentious  brutality,  fcr 
which  the  laws  themfelves,  though  good  and  wholefome,  are  yet  fo 
partially  executed  that  they  do  not  afford  any  remedy.  This  is  the  real 
caufe  of  that  felfifh  fpirit  which  now  fo  generally  prevails,  and  of  that 
ambition,  not  of  true  glory,  but  of  diflionourable  Preferment.  Hence 
proceed  thefe  fatal  animofities,  thefe  feeds  of  envy,  revenge  and  faction, 
with  their  ufual  attendants,  executions,  banifhments,  depreffion  of  good 
men  and  exaltation    of   the  evil.     For  the  good,    confiding  in  their 
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virtue   and   uprightnefs,  have   not  recourfe  to   any  bafe   means,    like 
wicked  men,  to  advance,  or  even  fo  much  as  defend  themfelves :  fo 
that  they  generally  fall  miferable  victims  to  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion 
of  tyrants,  and  die  in  poverty  and  difgrace.     Such  dreadful  and  piti- 
able examples,  both  give  rife  and  ftrength  to  parties :  for  the  Evil  will 
naturally  form  one  fide,  either  out  of  avarice  or  ambition  j  and  the  Good 
another,  out  of  fear  and  neceflity :  and  what  is  ftill  more  dangerous, 
the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  them  varnifli  over  their  pernicious  defigns 
with  fome  facred  title  :    for  being  in  reality  enemies  to   all  liberty, 
they  more  effectually  deftroy  it,  by  pretending  to  defend  the  rights, 
fometimes  of  the  Nobility,  fometimes  of  the  Commons ;  fince  the  fruit 
which  they  expect  from  a  victory,  is  not  the  glory  of  having  delivered 
their  Country,  but  the  fadsfaction   of  having  conquered  the  other  party 
and  fecured  the  government  of  the  State  to  themfelves.    And  when  they 
have  once  obtained  that,  there  is  no  fort  of  cruelty,  injuftice,  or  rapine 
that  they  are  not  guilty  of.    From  thence  forward,  laws  are  enacted,  not 
for  the  common  good  but  for  private  ends :  from  that  time  both  war  and 
peace  are  made  and  alliances  concluded,  not  for  the  honour  of  the  public, 
but  to  gratify  the  humours  of  particular  men.     And  if  the  other  cities 
of  Italy  are  full  of  thefe  diforders,  certainly  ours  overflows :  our  laws, 
our  ftatutes,  and  civil  ordinances  are  made  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or 
ferve  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  not  to  promote  the  true  intereft 
of  a  free  people ;  fo  that  one  faction  is  no  fooner  extinguifhed  but  another 
is  lighted  up.     A  city  that  endeavours  to  fupport  itfelf  by  parties  inftead 
of  laws,  can  never  be  at  peace  :  fcr  when  one  prevails  and  is  left  without 
oppofition,  it  necelTarily  divides  again  ;  the   people  not  being  able  to 
defend  themfelves  by  the  ordinary  laws  which  were  at  firft  made  for 
their  prefervation.     The  truth  of  this  is  fufficiently  confirmed  both  by 
the  ancient  and  modern  dillenfions,  that  have  happened  in  our  own 
city.     When  the  Ghibelines  were  depreffed,  every  one  thought  the 
Guelphs  would  then  have  lived  in  peace  and  fecurity :  and  yet  it  was 
not  long  before  they  divided  into  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi. 
When  the  Bianchi  were  reduced,  new  commotions  arofe,  fometimes  in 
favour  of  the  exiles,  fometimes  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  people : 
and  to  give  that  away  to  others  which  we  either  could  not  or  would  not 
poffefs  quietly  ourfelves,  we  firft  committed  our  liberties  into  the  hands  of 
King  Robert,  then  of  his  Brother,  next  of  his  Son,  and  laft  of  ail  to 
die  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  never  fettling  or  repofing  under  any 
government;  as  people  that  could  neither  be  fatisfied  with  being  free 
nor  fubmit  to  live  in  flavery.     Nay  fo  much  was  our  State  inclined  to 
divifion,  that  rather  than  acquiefce  under  the  government  of  a  King,  it 
meanly  proftituted  itielf  to  the  tyranny  of  a  vile  and  pitiful  Agobbian. 
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The  Duke  of  Athens  indeed  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  honour 
of  this  city :  the  remembrance  however  of  his  infolence  and  oppremon 
might  have  taught  us  to  behave  more  wifely  for  the  future.     Yet  no 
focner  was  he  expelled  but  we  took  up  arms  again,  and  fought  againfl 
each  other  with  more  rancour  and  inveteracy  than  ever  we  had  done 
before,  till  at  laft  the  ancient  Nobility  were  entirely  fubdued  and  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  people  :  and  it  was  then  the  general  opinion  there 
would  be  no  more  factions  or  troubles  in  Florence,  fince  thofe  were 
humbled  whofe  infupportable  pride  and  ambition  had  been  the  chief 
occaiion  of  them.    But  we  now  fee  by  experience,  how  little  confidence 
is  to  be  put  in  the  judgment  of  man  :  for  that  pride  and  ambition  which 
was  thought  to  be  utterly  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  the  Nobility,  now 
fprings  up  again  amongft  the  people,  who  begin  to  be  equally  impatient 
for  authority,  and  afpire  with  the  fame  vehemence  to  the  flirt  offices  in 
the  common-wealth  ;  and  having  no  other  way  to  obtain  their  end,  bur 
by   domeftick    difTenfions,    they    revive  the   antiquated   diftinctions    of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  city  - 
never  to  have  known  [a~\.     And  that  nothing  may  be  ftable.  and  per- 
manent in  this  world,  it  feems  the  will  of  Heaven  that  certain  families 
mould  fpi'ing  up  in  all  common- wealths  to  be  the  pert  and  ruin  of  them. 
Of  which,  our  own  city  can  produce  more  inftances  perhaps  than  any 
other;  fince  it  owes  its  mifen.es  and  diftradtions  not  merely  to  one  or 
two,  but  to  feveral  of  thofe  families  :  as  firft  to  the  Buondelmonti  and 
Uberti,  next  to  the  Donati  and  Cerchi,  and  now,  to  our  fhame  be  it 
fpoken,  the  Ricci  and  Albizi.     We  have  not  enumerated  our  many  paif/ 
divifions,  nor  raked  fo  deep  into  our  corruption,  in  order  to  terrifv  or 
difcourage  you,  but  to  point  out  their  caufes,  and  by  putting  you  in- 
mind  of  them,  to  ihew.  that  we  have  not  forgot  them  ourfelves;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  conjure  you  not  to  let  fuch  examples  make  you  defpair- 
of  providing  any  remedy  for  the  prefent.     For  at  that  time,  the  power - 
of  thofe  ancient  families  was  fo  great,  and  their  intereft   with  other 
Princes  fo  confiderable,  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the.  authority  cf  the: 

[c/]  Schach  Abas,  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  from  1585  to  1629,  and  is  called 
one  of  the  greateft  Princes  that  Kingdom  ever  had,  (theugh  his  reign  was  in  many 
lefpe&s  very  cruel  and  tyrannical)  advifed  his  fucceflbr  to  fow  divifion  amongft  his  fub-- 
je<Sts,  if  he  hoped  to  live  in  peace  ;  that  fo  by  putting  himfelf  fometimes  at  the  head  of 
one  party,  and  fometimes  of  another,  he  might  balance  them  as  he  pleafed,  and  reign 

;curity.    Divide  &  imp  era.    A  horrible  maxim,  indeed  !   but  he  had  pra£tifed  it  him- - 
fclf,  and  by  various  arts  and  means,   rather  worthy  of  a  tyrant  or  an. enemy,  than  the 
r  of  his  people,  raifed  two  factions  in  every  city  of  his  kingdom,  which  continued . 

the  laft  great  revolution  there,  for  which  thofe  divifions  had  paved  the  way.  Hijloire 
de  la  Revol.  de  Pi'fe,  p.  84,  85.  The  fame  fatal  fyftem  of  politics  has  been.adopted  in 
many  other  countries.,  but  with  little  peace  to  the  fovereign,  and  infinite  diffraction 
iimongft  the  fubjecls. 
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Civil  Magistrate  were  able  to  controul  them  :  but  at  this  day,  when  the 
Emperor  has  no  power,  nor  the  Pope  any  influence  here,  and  all  Italy, 
particularly  this  City,  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  equality,  as  to  be 
able  to  govern  itfielf,  where  is-  the  difficulty  ?  what  impediment  remains, 
why  this  Common-wealth,  above  all  others,  and  in  fpight  of  former 
examples  to  the  contrary,  may  not  only  be  united,  but  reformed  and 
improved  by  new  Laws  and  Conftitutions,  provided  your  Lordfhips  will 
be  pleated  to  make  them  :  to  which  good  work  we  earneftly  exhort  you, 
not  out  of  any  private  picque  or  refentment,  but  compaflion  to  our 
country.  Our  corruption,  indeed,  is  very  great,  and  you  only  can  correct: 
the  rage,  and  expel  the  the  contagion  that  devours  us.  The  diforders 
of  our  Anceftors  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  men,  but 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  which  being  new  altered,  afford  this  city  fair 
hopes  of  better  fortune;  the  malevolence  of  which  may  eaiily  be  fruf- 
trated  by  the  inftitution  of  wholelome  Laws,  by  a  prudent  restraint  of 
ambition,  by  prohibiting  fuch  cuftoms  as  tend  to  nourith  and  propagate 
taction,  and  by  fubltituting  others  that  may  conduce  to  maintain  liberty 
and  good  civil  government.  And  it  would  be  much  more  gracious  and 
acceptable,  if  you  would  now  do  that  voluntarily,  and  under  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Laws,  which  otherwife  you  will  either  provoke  the  people 
to  do  themfelves,  or  compel  you  to  do  by  violence." 

The  expediency  of  this  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  Signiory, 
efpecially  as  it  was  very  conformable  to  their  own  fentiments ;  and  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  authority  of  thofe  that 
gave  it,  they  commiiTioned  fifty-fix  citizens  to  pro-vide  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Common-wealth  [/>].  But  as  mofc  people  are  fitter  to  preferve  good 
order  than  to  reftore  it  when  loft,  thefe  Citizens  took  more  pains  to 
extinguifh  the  prefent  factions,  than  to  provide  againft  new  ones,  which 
was  the  reafon  that  they  fucceeded  in  neither :  for  they  not  only  did 
not  take  away  the  occalion  of  frefh  ones,  but  made  one  of  thofe  that 
were  then  fubiifting,  fo  much  more  powerful  than  the  other,  that  the 
Common-wealth  was  in  great  danger;  They  deprived  three  of  the 
family  of  the  Albizi,  and  as  many  of  the  Ricci,  of  all  mare  in  the 
Mjgittracy  for  three  years,  except  in  fuch  branches  of  it,  as  were  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  the  Guelph  party;  of  which  number  Pietro 
degli  Aibizi,  and  Uguccione  de'  Ricci  we're  two.  They  prohibited  all 
Citizens  from  coming  into  the  palace  at  any  time  when  the  Signiory 
were  not  fitting.  They  decreed,  that  in  cafe  of  battery,  or  difturbance 
in  the  poffeilion  of  his  efktte,  any  man  ihould  have  liberty  granted  him, 
o  petitioning  the  Council,  to  accufe   the  aggreflbr,  and   make   him 

[b]  After  the  manner  of  the  old  Romans,  who  ufed  to  give  a  charge  to  their  Ma- 
■      .         -  iunti  capiat  RejfubUca. 
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aniwer  to  the  charge  before  the  heads  of  it,  who  ihould  have  the  power 
of  compelling  him  to  ihbmit  to  their  fentence,  if  guilty.  Thele  pro- 
vifions  bore  much  harder  upon  the  Ricci  than  the  Albizi :  for  though 
they  were  equally  ftigmatized  by  them,  yet  the  Ricci  were  the  greater 
fufferers.  Pietro  indeed,  was  excluded  from  the  palace  of  the  Signiory, 
but  he  had  free  admittance  into  that  of  the  Guelphs,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  very  great;  and  though  he  and  his  afibciates  were  forward 
enough  in  their  admonitions  before,  they  became  much  forwarder  after 
this  mark  of  difgrace ;  and  new  accidents  occurred,  which  ftill  more 
and  more  enflamed  their  refentment. 

Gregory  XI.  was  Pope  at  that  time,  and  reiiding  at  Avignon,  as  his 
late  Predeceflbrs  had  done,  he  governed  Italy  by  Legates,  who  being 
haughty  and  rapacious,  had  grievoufly  oppreffed  feveral  of  the  cities. 
One  of  thefe  Legates  being  then  at  Bologna,  took  the  advantage  of  a 
fcarcity,  which  happened  at  that  time  in  Florence,  and  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  Tufcany.  For  which  purpofe,  he  not  only  refufed 
to  fupply  the  Florentines  with  provifions,  but  invaded  their  territories 
with  a  great  army,  very  early  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  fpoil  their  next 
harveil ;  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  an  eafy  conquetl,  when  they 
were  in  a  manner  both  famiihed  and  difarmed  ;  and  probably  his  defign 
would  have  fucceeded,  if  the  forces  he  employed  had  not  been  mer- 
cenary and  corrupt:  for  the  Florentines  having  no  other  remedy,  had 
recourfe  to  bribery,  and  gave  his  army  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
Florins  to  defift  from  their  enterprize. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  begin  a  war,  but  not  to  end  one, 
when  he  pleafes.  The  commencement  of  this  was  owing  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Legate,  and  the  profecution  of  it  to  the  refentment  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  immediately  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Bernabo  Ga- 
leazzo,  and  all  the. other  ilates  that  were  at  variance  with  the  Church  : 
after  which,  they  appointed  eight  Citizens  for  the  management  of  it, 
whom  they  inverted  with  an  abfolute  power  of  proceeding,  and  diiburiing 
money  without  controul  or  account.  This  war  againil  the  Pope,  not- 
withftanding  Uguccione  was  dead  in  the  mean  time,  gave  frefh  courage 
to  thofe  that  had  followed  the  party  of  the  Ricci,  who,  in  oppofition  to 
*he  Albizi,  had,  upon  all  occafions,  favoured  Bernabo,  and  appeared 
againil  the  Church ;  and  efpecially  becaufe  all  the  Eight  were  enemies 
to  the  Guelphs.  Upon  which,  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Lapo  da  Caftiglion- 
chio,  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  fome  others,  united  themfelves  more  firmly 
together,  to  make  head  againil  their  enemies  :  (o  that  whilil  the  Eight 
were  bufily  employed  in  their  department,  and  they  in  their  admonitions, 
the  war  was  carried  on  for  three  years,  and  did  not  end  till  the  death 
of  the  Pope.    It  was  profecuted,  however,  with  fuch  vigour,  and  general 
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fatisfaclion,  that  the  Eight  were  not  only  continued  in  their  office  from 
year  to  year,  as  long  as  it  lafted,  but  got  the  title  of  Santi  ;  notwith- 
standing they  had  defpifed  the  cenfures  of  the  Pope,  made  free  with  the 
treafure  and  revenues  of  their  Churches,  and  forced  the  Clergy  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  function.  So  much  did  the  Citizens  at  that 
time  prefer  the  good  of  their  Country  to  all  other  concerns  ;  and  fo 
zealous  were  they  to  convince  the  Church,  that  as  they  had  power  to 
defend  it  whilfl:  they  were  its  friends,  fo  they  were  able  to  diftrefs  it 
now  they  were  its  enemies ;  having  actually  raifed  a  rebellion  quite 
through  the  States  of  Romagna,  La  Marca,  and  Perugia.  But  whilfl: 
they  made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Pope,  they  could  not  defend 
themfelves  agiinft  the  captains  and  heads  of  their  factions  and  r'.icir  ad- 
herents. The  envy  and  indignation  with  which  the  Gtielphs  looked 
upon  the  Eight,  made  them  grow  fo  bold  and  infolent,  thac  they  often 
affronted  and  a'oufed  them,  as  weil  as  the  reft  of  the  principal  Citizens. 
The  Captains  were  no  lels  arrogant  ;  they  were  even  more  dreaded  than 
the  Signiory,  and  men  went  with  greater  awe  and  reverence  to  their 
houles  than  to  the  palace  ;  fo  that  all  the  Ambaffadors  that  came  to 
Florence,  were  inftructed  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Captains. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  city  had  no  war  abroad,  but 
was  in  great  confulion  at  home :  for  on  one  hand,  the  Guelphs,  fo  ei  e  be- 
come fo  audacious,  that  they  were  no  longer  fupportable  ;  and  on  the 
other,  there  was  no  vifible  way  to  fupprefs  them  :  it  was  neceffary  there- 
fore, to  take  up  arms,  and  leave  the  event  to  Fortune.     On  the  fide 
of  the  Guelphs,  were  all  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  powerful  Citizens ;  of  whom  as  we  have  faid,  Lapo,  Pietro, 
and  Carlo,  were  the  chief.     On  the  other,  were  all  the  inferior  fort  of 
people,    headed   by   the  Eight,  and  joined  by  Georgio  Scali,  Tomafo 
Strozzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Medici:  the  reft  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  it  almoft  always  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  joined  with  the  di [con- 
tented part}'.     The  power  of  their  adverfaries  feemed  very  confiderabie 
to  the  heads  of  the  Guelphs,  and  their  danger  great,  if  at  any  time  a 
Signiory  that  was  not  of  their  fide  fhould  attempt  to  deprefs  them. 
Thinking  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  guard  againft  fuch  an  event,  they  had 
a  meeting,  and  having  particularly  inquired  into  the  ftate  and  condition 
of  the  city,    they  found  the   number  of  perfons   who  had  been  ad- 
monifhed,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  difobiiged  molt  of  the  Citizens, 
and  made  them  their  enemies.     In  thefe  circumftances,  they  thought 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  now  they   had  deprived  them  of  their  ho- 
nours, but  to  banifh  them  ouc  of  the  City  alfo,  to  feize  upon  the  Palace 
of  the  Signiory,  and  to  put  the  government  of  the  State  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  Creature:-,   recording  to  the  example  of  the  Guelphs 

their 
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their  predeceflbrs,  whofe  quiet  and  iecurity  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
total  expulfion  of  their  enemies.  This  propofai  was  agreed  to  without 
any  opposition ;  but  they  differed  about  the  time  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. 

It  was  then  the   month  of  April,   in  the  year  1378,  when  Lapo 
judging  it  unfafe  to  defer  the  matter  any  longer,  reprefented  to  them 
that  delays  were  always   dangerous,    but    more  particularly  in    their 
fituation,  confidering  that  Sylveftro  de  Medici,  who  was  an  open  and 
declared  enemy  to  their  party,  might  be  chofen  Gonfalonier  in  the  next 
Signiory.     Pietro  degli  Albizi  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  it 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  fome  forces  would  be  neceffary  to  fupport 
them,  which  could  not  be  got  together  privately ;  and  to  raife  them 
publickly  would  be  to  run  themfelves  into  manifeft  danger.     His  advice 
therefore  was,  that  they  fhould  have  patience  till  midfummer  day,  which 
being  one  of  their  greateft  feftivals,  and  a  time  when  vaft  numbers  of 
.people  refort  to  the  city,  they  might  introduce  what  forces  they  pleafed 
into  it   without  danger  of  being  difcovered.     And  to  obviate  their  ap- 
prehenfion  of  Sylveftro,  he  propofed  to  have  him  admonifhed ;  and  if 
that  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  to  manage  it  fo  in  the  enluing  im- 
.borfation  for  magiftrates,  fince  the  purfes  were  now  empty,  that  either  his 
name  or  that  of  fome  other  Candidate  in  his  ward  mould  be  drawn, 
which  would  difqualify  him  from  filling  the  Office  of  Gonfalonier.  This 
opinion  was  approved,  and  they  refolved  to  defer  their  undertaking, 
though  Lapo  came  very  unwillingly  into  it ;  alledging,  that  no  opportu- 
nity could  ever  be  complete  in  every  circumftance,  and  that  thoie  who 
waited  for  fuch  a  one  muft  either  never  attempt  any  thing  of  moment, 
or  be  difappointed  in  it  if  they  did.     However,  they  proceeded  to  admo- 
nifh  Sylveftro,  but  they  did  not  fucceed  in  their  defign  of  excluding  him. 
For  the  Eight  being  aware  of  the  trick  they  intended  to  put  upon  him, 
contrived  to  defer  the  imborfation :  fo  that  Sylveftro,  the  Son  of  Ala- 
manno  de  Medici,  was  appointed  Gonfalonier.     As  he  was  born  of  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  families  of  the  Commoners,  he  could  not  bear 
to  fee  the  people  oppreffed  by  a  few  grandees :  refolving  therefore  to  put 
an  end  to  their  inlblence,  and  finding  himfelf  favoured  by  the  people 
and  fupported  by  feveral  of  the  principal  Citizens,  he  communicated  his 
defign  to  Benedetto  Alberti,  Tomalb  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali,  who 
all  concurred  with  him  and  promifed  him  their  affiftance  in  it.     In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  they  prepared  a  Decree  by  which  the  laws  againft  the 
Nobility  were  to  be   revived,  the  authority  of  the  Captains  retrenched, 
and  thole  who  had  been  admonifhed,  were  admitted  into  the  Magiftracy. 
And  as  it  feemed  the  beft  way  both  to  propofe  and  have  it  palled  at  one 
time,  if  pofiible,  fince  it  was  firft  to  be  preferred  to  the  Colleges,  and 
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afterwards  confidered  in  the  Councils,  Sylveftro  being  prefident  (and 
onfequently  in  a  manner  Prince  of  the  city  for  a  time)  cauied  both  a 
College  and  a  Council  to  be  called  the  fame  morning ;  and  coming  firfr. 
to  the  College,  in  which  he  had  but  few  friends,  he  propofed  the  Decree 
to  them  which  he  had  prepared:  but  it  was  thrown  out  as  an  innova- 
tion, and  he  could  not  get  it  paffed.  Seeing  himfelf  defeated  therefore 
in  the  fiift  ftep  to  obtain  it,  he  pretended  to  go  out  upon  fome  neceffary 
occaiion,  and  went  away  to  the  Council  without  being  perceived ;  where, 
having  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  might  both  be  feen  and 
heard  by  the  whole  afilmbly,  he  told  them,  "  That  he  thojght  he 
had  been  appointed  Gonfalonier,  not  to  take  cognizance  of  private  caufes, 
which  had  their  proper  judges,  but  to  fuperintend  the  Stnte,  to  correct 
the  infolence  of  the  great,  and  to  moderate  or  alter  thole  laws,  which 
manifeftly  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  Common-weald"!.  That  he  had 
fpared  no  pains  in  either,  and  made  the  bell  provifion  that  was  pofiible  : 
but  that  the  malice  and  perverfenefs  of  fome  men  was  fo  great,  and  had 
raifed  fuch  an  oppofition  to  his  good  defigns,  that  he  found  himfelf  in- 
capable of  doing  the  leaft  fervice  to  the  publick,  and  them  fo  far  from 
being  inclined  to  deliberate  upon  any  thing  he  propofed,  that  they  would 
not  fo  much  as  hear  of  it.  That  as  he  plainly  faw  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  be  of  any  further  ufe  to  his  Country,  he  knew  not  for  what 
reafon  he  mould  continue  any  longer  in  an  office  which  he  either  did 
not  really  deferve,  or  was  thought  unworthy  of  by  others.  Upon  which 
account,  he  would  retire  to  privacy,  and  leave  the  people  to  chufe  another 
perfon  who  might  either  have  more  virtue  or  better  fortune  man  himfelf." 
After  which,  he  got  up  and  left  the  Council,  as  if  he  would  go  directly 
to  his  own  houfe. 

Upon  this,  fuch  of  the  Council  as  were  in  the  fecret,  and  others  that 
wifhed  for  a  change,  raifed  a  tumult,  to  which  the  Signiory  and  Colleges 
immediately  repaired;  and  feeing  their  Gonfalonier  retiring,  they  obliged 
him,  partly  by  their  authority  and  partly  by  their  intreaties,  to  return  to 
the  Council,  which  was  in  great  confufion.  Many  of  the  principal  Citi- 
zens were  threatened  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  infolence :  amongft  the 
reft  Carlo  Strozzi  was  collared  by  an  artificer,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  if  fome  of  the  by-ftanders  had  not  refcued 
him  with  much  difficulty.  But  the  perfon  that  made  the  greateft  dift  ur- 
bance  was  Benedetto  degli  Albert!,  who  got  up  into  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Palace,  and  called  out  to  the  people  to  arm :  upon  which,  the 
Piazza  was  inftantly  full  of  armed  men,  and  the  Colleges  were  obliged 
to  do  that  by  fear,  which  they  would  not  come  into  when  they  were 
petitioned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Captains  of  the  parties  had  affembled 
as  many  of  the  Citizens  as  they  could  in  their  Palace,  to  confult  what 
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courfe  \va«to  be  I  iken  in  order  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  this  Decree:  but 
when  they  faw  great  a  tumult,  and  were  informed  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  Cu  icil,  they  all  thought  proper  to  return  to  their  own 
bodies. 

But  whofoever  he  may  be,  that  intends  to  make  any  alteration  in  a 
Common-wealth,  ~nd  to  effect  it  bv  railing  the  multitude,  will  find 
himfelf  deceived  it  he  thinks  he  can  Hop  where  he  will,  and  conduct  it 
as  he  plcafes.  The  delign  of  Sylveftro  in  promoting  that  law  was  only 
to  have  quieted  and  lecured  the  city  ;  but  the  thing  took  a  very  different 
turn  [c]  :  for  the  pe  jple  were  in  fuch  a  ferment,  that  the  mops  were 
{hut  un,  the  houfes  barricadoed,  and  many  removed  their  goods  for 
fecur'ty  into  the  Churches  and  Convents ;  every  one  apprehending  fome 
fatal  Milcquerce  Ail  the  Companies  of  the  Arts  affembled,  and  each 
of  them  appointed  a  Syndic:  the  Signiory  called  the  Colleges  together, 
and  were  a  whole  day  in  confuitation  with  the  Syndics  how  to  provide 
fome  means  of  compofing  theie  diforders  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
but  as  there  was  great  variety  of  opinions  amongft  them,  nothing  was 
concluded.  The  next  day  the  Arts  drew  out  their  feveral  Companies ; 
which  the  Signiory  being  informed  of,  and  apprehending  what  might 
happen,  called  the  Council  together  to  confider  of  a  proper  remedy : 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  affembled  the  tumult  increafed,  and  the  enfigns  of 
the  Arts,  with  a  considerable  number  of  men  under  arms,  immediately 
took  poffeffion  of  the  Piazza.  In  order  therefore,  to  give  the  Arts  and 
the  reft  of  the  people  fome  hopes  of  fatisfa&ion,  and  to  prevent  further 
mifchief,  the  Council  gave  a  full  power  (which  the  Florentines  call  Balia) 
to  the  Signiory,  Colleges,  the  Eight,  the  Captains  of  the  Parties,  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  State  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  mould 
think  moft  advantageous  for  the  public.  But  whilft  they  were  employed 
in  this,  fome  of  the  inferior  Companies  of  the  Arts,  at  the  inftigation 
of  certain  perfons  who  wanted  to  revenge  the  late  injuries  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Guelphs,  detached  themlelves  from  the  reft,  and 
went  to  the  houfe  of  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio,  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt.  Lapo  himfelf,  when  he  faw  the  Signiory  at  the  head  of  this 
attack  upon  the  Guelphs,  and  the  people  all  in  arms,  having  no  other 
remedy  but  either  to  abfeond  or  fly,  firft  of  all  took  fandtuary  in  the  Church 

[c]]When  eircumftances  of  time  will-  not  admit  of  alterations,  though  neceffary,  it  is 
much  better  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  ;  fince  the 
remedy  perhaps  may  prove  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  is  prudent  in  this  cafe,  to  imitate 
the  practice  of  phyficians,  with  regard  to  certain  patients,  whom  they  will  not  allow 
to  take  phyfick ;  becaufc  it  would  inevitably  iiir  up  many  ill  humours  in  their  bodies, 
which  are  lefs  dangerous  in  a  Itate  of  coagulation  than  of  agitation.  Expedicbat,  quail 
agra  jauciaque,  Reipublkce  requiejeere  quomodo  cunque,  ne  vulucra  curatione  ipfd  refcinderaitur . 
Says  Florus,  1.  iii.  c.  23. 
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of  Santa  Croce,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Cafentino,  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk) 
where  he  was  often  heard  to  condemn  Pietro  degli  Albizi  for  having  put 
off  their  defign  till  St.  John's  day,  and  himfelf  for  having  concurred  in  it. 
But  Pietro  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  the  tumult,  only- 
concealed  themfelves,  in  hopes  that  their  friends  and  relations  would 
have  intereft  enough  to  fecure  their  ftay  in  Florence  when  it  was 
over. 

The  houfe  of  Lapo  being  thus  burnt  and  rifled,  feveral  others  under- 
went the  fame  fate,  either   out  of  public  hatred  or  private  malice ;  (as 
mifchief  is  generally   foon  propagated  when  once  begun)  and  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  completely,  they  broke  open  the  jails, 
and  let  the  priloners  at  liberty  :  after  which,  they  plundered  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  St.Agnoli,  and  the  Convent  di  Santo  Spirito,  into  which  feveral 
of  the  Citizens  had  conveyed  their  moft  valuable  effects.     Nor  would 
the  publick  chamber  have   efcaped  their  fury,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
ftrained  by  the  prefence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  Signiory,   who  being 
mounted  on  horleback  and  attended  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  oppofed 
himfelf  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in  the  moft  effectual  manner  he 
could.     This  commotion  being  thus  in  fome  meafure  quieted,  partly  by 
the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  and  partly  by  the  approach  of  night,  the 
Balia  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  requalify  the  Ammoniti,  though 
with  an  injunction  not  to  exercile  any  function  in  the  Magiftracy  during 
the  next  three  years.     They  repealed  fuch  laws  as  had  been  made  by  the 
Guelphs  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  Citizens,  and  proclaimed  Lapo  da 
Caltiglionchio  and  his  afibciates  Rebels, with  many  others  that  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  public :  after  which,  the  names  of  the  new   Signiory 
were  published,  and  Luigi  Guicciardini  declared  their  Gonfalonier.     As 
they  were  all  efteemed  men  of  pacific  diipolitions,  and  defirous  of  public 
tranquillity,  great  hopes  were  conceived  that  there  would  be  no  more 
tumults.  However,  the  fhops  were  not  opened,  the  Citizens  frill  continued 
armed,  and  ftrong  guards  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  city :  fo  that 
the  Signiors  were  not  publickly  invefted  with  the  Magiftracy,  orwithth^ 
ufual  pomp ;  but  privately  in   the  Palace,  and  without  any  ceremony. 
They  lightly  concluded,  that  the  belt  and  moft  neceffary  fervice  they 
could  do  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  would  be  to  compolb 
the  city  :  for  which  purpofe,   they  commanded  the  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  fliopt  to  be  opened,  and  every  one  that  had  been  caileJ 
out  of  the  Country  to  the  affiftance  of  any  Citizen,   immediately  to 
depart.     They  planted  guards  in  the  feveral  ftreets;  fo   that  if  thols 
that  were  admonifhed  could  have  been  content,  the  whole  city  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  quieted.     But  as  they  thought  it  hard  to  wait  three 
years  longer  before  they  could  enjoy  any  lhare  in  the  Magiftracy,  the 
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Arts  having  aflembled  again  to  obtain  them  fatisfacYion  in  that  point, 
demanded  of  the  Signiory  that  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  city,  it 
fhould  be  decreed  that  no  Citizen  for  the  future  fhould  be  admonifhed, 
who  had  ever  been  one  of  the  Signiory  or  the  College,  or  the  Captains 
of  the  companies,  or  the  Confuls,  or  Syndics  of  any  of  the  arts :  and 
further,  that  a  new  imborfation  fhould  be  made  of  the  Guelph  party 
and  the  old  one  burnt.  Thefe  demands  were  readily  granted  both  by 
the  Signiory  and  the  Councils,  in  hopes  of  preventing  any  further 
tumult.  But  as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  who  covet  the  property 
of  others  and  long  for  revenge,  are  fatisfied  with  a  bare  reftitution  of 
their  own,  fome  who  wanted  to  be  fifhing  in  troubled  waters  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  the  Artificers  that  they  could  never  be  fafe,  except  many  of 
their  enemies  were  either  banifhed  or  cut  off:  which  fuggeflions  being 
reprefented  to  the  Signiory,  they  fummoned  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Arts 
and  their  Syndics  to  attend  them;  and  when  they  were  aiTembled,  Luigi 
Guicciardini,  their  Gonfalonier,  addrefTed  himfelr  to  them  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  If  thefe  Lords  and  I  myfelf  had  not  long  ago  been  acquainted  with 
the  temper  and  genius  of  this  city,  and  obferved  that  its  foreign  wars 
were  no  fooner  ended,  but  difienfions  began  at  home,  we  fhould  have 
been  more  alarmed  and  more  incenfed  at  the  tumults  which  have  lately 
happened :  but  as  things  that  are  familiar  to  us  become  lefs  affecting, 
we  have  borne  them  with  fome  degree  of  patience  ;  efpecially  as  we  were 
confcious  to  ourfelves  that  the  caufes  of  them  could  not  be  imputed  to 
any  mifconduct  on  our  part,  and  had  reafon  to  hope  that  they,  like  all 
former  commotions,  would  fometime  or  other  have  an  end,  upon  our 
complying  with  fo  many  and  fuch  extravagant  demands.  But  finding 
you  are  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied,  as  you  ought  to  be,  that  you  are 
contriving  frefh  mifchiefs  againfl  your  fellow  Citizens,  and  endeavouring 
to  procure  their  banifhment,  we  confefs  we  are  highly  difpleafed  at  the 
malice  and  bafenefs  of  your  proceedings.  We  can  afTure  you,  with  great 
truth,  that  if  we  had  apprehended  the  city  would  have  been  in  the 
leaft  danger,  during  the  time  of  our  Magiftracy,  either  by  fiding  with 
or  againft  you,  we  would  have  declined  that  honour  by  a  voluntary  exile. 
But  prefuming  we  had  people  to  deal  with,  who  had  fome  degree  of 
humanity,  and  love  of  their  Country  ftill  left,  we  chearfully  accepted 
it  in  hopes  of  getting  the  better  of  your  Ambition  at  lafl  by  our  lenity, 
and  readinefs  to  oblige  you.  We  have  the  misfortune  however,  to  fee 
that  the  more  we  grant,  the  more  fhamelefs  and  arrogant  are  your  de- 
mands. And  if  we  are  obliged  to  tell  you  fo,  it  is  not  with  any  defign 
to  increafe  your  difcontents,  but  to  convince  you  of  your  error:  others 
perhaps  may  flatter  you,  but  we  fhall  always  think  it  our  duty  to  tell 
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you  plainly,  and  without  difguifc,  what  we  think  is  for  your  good. 
What  is  there,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  can  reafonably  afk  more 
of  us?  you  defired  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  parties  deprived  of  their 
authority  :  they  have  been  deprived.  You  infilled  that  the  old  Imbor- 
fation  fhould  be  burnt,  and  a  new  one  made;  we  confented.  You 
Wanted  to  have  thofe  reinftated  in  the  Magiftracy  that  had  been  admo- 
nilhed:  it  has  been  granted.  At  your  interceffion,  we  pardoned  fuch  as 
had  been  guilty  of  burning  houfes  and  robbing  Churches,  and  banifhed 
many  of  ©ur  principal  Citizens  at  your  inftigation.  To  gratify  you,  the 
grandees  are  bridled  with  new  laws,  and  every  thing  done  that  might 
give  you  content.  Where  then  can  we  expect  your  demands  will  flop  ; 
or  how  long  will  you  thus  abufe  your  liberty  ?  don't  you  perceive,  that 
whilft  we  fubmit  with  patience,  you  ihew  no  moderation  in  your  Victory? 
whither  will  your  diffenfions  at  laft  hurry  this  poor  city  ?  can  you  ever 
forget  how  Calruccio,  a  private  Citizen  of  Lucca,  availed  himfelf  of 
fuch  Divifions  to  diftrefs  it  ?  and  how  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from  an 
inferior  Commander  in  your  fervice,  made  himfelf  your  Lord  and  So- 
vereign r  on  the  contrary,  when  ye  were  united,  neither  the  Archbilhop 
of  Milan,  nor  the  Pope  himielf,  was  able  to  cope  with  you ;  but,  after 
a  war  that  lafbed  many  years,  were  forced  to  fheath  their  fwords  with 
difhonour.  Why  then  will  yeiufrer  your  own  difcords  (when  ye  have  no 
other  enemies)  to  bring  a  city  into  flavery,  which  fo  many  powerful  princes 
could  never  reduce  r  for  what  elfe  can  ye  expecT:  from  your  divifions, 
what  from  the  goods  ye  have  already  taken,  or  may  hereafter  take  from  •■ 
your  fellow  Citizens,  but  dearth  and  poverty  ?  the  perfons  you  plunder, 
are  fuch  as  fupply  the  city  with  neceffaries  by  their  induftry ;  and  if  they 
fail,  how  mult  it  be  fupported  ?  whatever  is  got  that  way,  cannot  laifc 
long;  and  then  ye  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  remedilefs  famine  and 
diftrefs.  We  therefore  command  you,  and,  as  far  as  our  dignity  will 
allow  of  it,  we  for  once  intreat  you  to  five  quietly,  and  be  content  with 
fuch  regulations  as  we  have  eftablifhed ;  and  if  any  thing  feems  wanting 
to  give  you  fatisfa&ion,  that  you  would  make  it  known  with  modefty, 
and  not  infift  upon  it  with  clamour  and  tumult  :  for  if  your  requefts 
are  reasonable,  you  may  affure  yourfelves,  they  mall  always  be  com- 
plied with,  and  no  handle  left  for  wicked  and  defigning  men  to  plot  the 
deftruclion  of  your  Country,  and  confequenriy  of  yourfelves,  under  the 
lhelter  of  your  own  wings." 

The  reafonabienefs  of  thefe  expoftulations  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
upon  the  audience,  that  they  humbly  defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  accept 
their  thanks,  acknowledged  that  he  had  behaved  himfelf  like  an  upright 
Magiftrate,  and  a  good  Citizen,  and  promifed  to  pay  a  ready  obedience  • 
in  whatfoever   he  fhould  command  them.     To  make  a  trial  of  them, 
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the  Signiory  deputed  two  Citizens  for  each  of  the  chief  offices,  to  con- 
fult  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  what  reformations  were  moft  necefTary 
to  be  made  in  them  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  and  to  report  them  to 
the  Signiory. 

But  whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  a  frefli  tumult  arofe  which 
was  attended  with  ftill  more  danger  to  the  city  than  the  former.     The 
greater  part  of  the  late  robberies  and  other  mifchiefs  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Rabble  and  dregs  of  the  people  ;  and  thofe  of  them  that 
had  been  the  moft  audacious,  apprehended  that  when  the  moft  mate- 
rial differences  were  compofed,  they   fhould  be  called  to  account  for 
their  crimes,  and  deferted,  as   it  always  happens,  by  thofe  very  perfons 
at  whole  inftigation   they  had  perpetrated  them.     Befides  which,  the 
inferior  fort  of  people  had  conceived  an  hatred  againft  the  richer  Citi- 
zens, and  principals  of  the  Arts,  upon  a  pretence  that  they  had  not  been 
rewarded  for  their  paft  fervices  in  proportion  to  what  they  defer ved.    For 
when  the  city  was  firft  divided  into  Arts,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
there  was  a  proper  head  or  governor  appointed  over  each  of  them,  to 
whofe  jurifdiction  in  civil  cafes  every  perfon  in  the  feveral  Arts  was  to  be 
fubject.     Thefe  Arts  or  Companies,  as  we  have  faid,  were  at  firft  but 
twelve ,  but  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to  twenty-one,  and  arrived 
at  iuch  power  and  authority  that  in  a  few  years  they  wholly  engroffed 
the  government  of  the  city  :  and  becaufe  fome  were  more,  and  others 
lefs,  honourable  amongft  them,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  diftinguilhed, 
and  feven  of  them  were  called  the  Greater,  and  fourteen  the  Le/s.  From 
this  divifion,  and  other  reafons  before-mentioned,  proceeded  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Captains  of  the  parties:  for  the  Citizens  that  had  formerly 
been  Guelphs,  to  which   party  thofe  offices  were  always   appropriated, 
had  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  favour  the  greater  Arts,  and  to  difcoun- 
tenance  the  lefs,  and  all  thofe  that  fided  with  them ;  which  chiefly  gave 
occalion  to  all  die  tumults  we  have  hitherto  made  mention  of.     And, 
as  in  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  Arts  and  Corporations,  there  were 
many  trades  in  which  the  meaner  fort  are  uiually  occupied,  that  were  not 
incorporated  into  any  diftincf.  or  particular  company  of  their  own,  but 
admitted   into  any  of  the  others,  according  as  the  Nature  of  their  Craft 
made  them  fit,  it  happened  that  when  they  were  not  duly  fatisficd  for 
their  labour,  or  in  any  otherwiie  opprefied  by   their  mailers,  they  had 
no  other  head  to  apply  to  for  redrefs,  but  the  Magiftrate  of  that  com- 
pany, to   which    the  perfon  belonged  that   employed  them,  who,  they 
commonly  thought,    did  not  do  them  juftice.     Now,  of  all  the  Com- 
panies in   the  City,  that  of  the  Clothiers  had   then,  and  Hill   has,  the 
moft  of  this  fort  of  people  depending  upon  it ;  and  being  more  opulent 
and  powerful  than  any  of  the  reft,  it  maintained  by  far  the  greater  part 
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of  the  multitude.  The  meaner  lbrt  of  the  people,  therefore,  both  of 
this  company  and  the  others,  were  highly  enraged  at  fuch  treatment  j 
and  being  terrified  alfo  at  the  apprehenfion  of  being  punilhed  for  tl  e  r 
late  outrages,  they  had  frequent  meetings  in  the  night;  where,  con fider- 
ing  what  had  happened,  they  reprefented  to  each  other,  the  dang  ■ 
they  were  in.  And  to  animate  and  unite  them  all,  one  or  the  bolde  i: 
and  moll  experienced  of  them,  harangued  his  Companions  in  this 
manner: 

"  If  it  was  now  to  be  debated,  whedier  we  fhould  take  arms  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  houfes  of  our  Fellow-citizens,  and  rob  the 
Churches,  I  fhould  be  one  of  thofe  who  would  think  it  worthy  of  great 
confideration,  and  perhaps  be  induced  to  prefer  fecure  poverty  to  hazard- 
ous gain.  But  lince  arms  have  been  already  taken  up,  and  much  mif- 
chief  done,  the  nrir.  points  to  be  confidered  are,  I  fhould  think,  in  what 
manner  we  mint  fecure  ourfelves,  and  ward  off  the  penalties  we  have 
incurred.  If  no  one  fhould  give  us  this  advice,  without  doubt,  Neceffity 
itielf  would  point  it  out.  You  fee,  the  whole  City  is  full  of  rage  and 
complaints  againfr.  us,  the  Citizens  are  daily  in  council,  and  the  Ma- 
giftrates  frequently  artembled.  Affure  yourfelves,  they  are  either  pre- 
paring chains  for  us,  or  contriving  how  to  raife  forces  to  dertroy  us.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  have  two  objects  chiefly  in  view,  at  thefe  con- 
iultations  :  firrt,  how  to  avoid  the  puniihment  due  to  our  late  mifdeeds  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  what  means  are  to  be  ufed  that  we  may  en'oy  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  and  fatisfadtion  for  the  future,  than  we  ha  re 
done  hitherto.  To  come  off  with  impunity  for  our  part:  offences,  it  is 
necellary,  if  I  may  prefume  to  advife  you,  to  add  rtill  more  to  tl  n, 
to  redouble  our  outrage,,  to  rifle  and  burn  a  great  number  of  houfes,  and 
to  draw  in  more  accomplices  in  our  crimes ;  for  where  man}  lilty, 

none  are  chaftifed.  Small  faults  are  punilhed,  and  great  one;  uiually 
rewarded ;  and  where  many  fuffer,  lew  leek  revenge  ;  a  genera*  ca- 
lamity being  always  borne  with  more  patience,  than  a  particular  one.  I 
fay  again,  therefore,  that  to  redouble  our  crimes,  is  the  lurert  way  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  wh.it  has  been  ahead  le,  and  to  ob.ain  the  liberty 
we  defire  [J]  :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  Sifcourage  us.  The  enter- 
prize  is  eily,  and  the  fuccefs  not  to  be  doubte  I  of.  O.ir  enemies  a/e 
opulent,  indeed,  but  divided  :  their  difunio.i  will   give     s  the   viclorv, 

[J]  Monfteur  Balzac  fays,  from  Phalaris's  Epiftles,  "  It  has  always  been  a  genera? 
opinion,   that  they  who  rife  in  arms  againil   their   count;-,  or   the  :    p: .       -  in> 

manner  under  a  neceffity  to  do  evil,  becaufe  th<:v  find  it      ..  T 

not  become  innocent,  left  thev  fhould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fevei    y  o      ho 
againft   which  they  have   offended  :   they   continue  thereiore  in  their  crimes,   be«afe 
they  think  men  will  not  be  fatished  with  their  repentance." 

and 
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and  their  riches,  when  we  have  got  them,  fhall  maintain  it.  Let  not 
the  antiquity  or'  their  blood,  nor  the  meannefs  of  our  own,  with  which 
they  fo  infolently  upbraid  us,  either  dazzle  or  overawe  you.  All  families 
having  the  fame  original,  are  of  equal  antiquity  [e]:  nor  has  nature 
fhewn  any  partiality  in  the  formation  of  mankind.  Let  both  fides  be 
ftripped  naked,  and  both  will  be  found  alike.  Clothe  yourfelves  in  their 
robes,  and  them  in  your  rags ;  and  then  you  will  appear  the  Nobles, 
and  they  the  Plebeians  :  for  it  is  poverty  alone  that  makes  the  real  dif- 
ference betwixt  us.  It  fills  me  with  juft  concern,  indeed,  to  hear  that 
fome  of  you  repent  forfooth,  of  what  you  have  done,  and  out  of  a 
qualm  of  confcience,  refolve  to  proceed  no  further.  If  that  be  the 
cafe,  i  have  been  miftaken  in  my  judgment,  and  you  are  not  the  men 
I  once  thought  you.  Neither  confcience,  nor  the  fear  of  infamy, 
ought  to  terrify  you:  for  thofe  that  fucceed  in  their  attempts  (let  them 
have  ufed  what  means  foever)  are  never  upbraided  with  them,  or  called 
by  ignominious  names  :  and  as  for  confcience,  you  have  no  reafcn  to 
give  yourfelves  any  trouble  about  it.  When  famine,  and  racks,  and 
dungeons,  are  fure  to  be  our  portion,  what  greater  terrors  can  there  be 
in  Keii  ?  ccnfider  the  courfe  of  this  world  ;  you  will  find  the  rich,  the 
great,  and  the  powerful,  have  arrived  at  all  their  wealth,  and  grandeur, 
and  authority,  either  by  violence  or  fraud :  and  when  once  they  are  in 
pofleflion  of  them,  you  fee  with  what  orientation  they  gild  over  the 
fbulnefs  of  their  ufurpations,  with  the  unjuft,  but  glorious  titles  of  con- 
queft  and  good  policy.  Obferve,  on  the  other  hand,  what  generally 
becomes  ol  thofe  who  are  either  too  ftupid  or  too  pufillanimous  to  follow 
their  examples :  they  are  buried  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  or  wear  away 
their  lives  in  flavery  and  contempt.  Honeft  fervants  are  fervants  for 
ever,  and  good  men  are  always  poor :  whilft  the  bold  and  refolute  foon 
free  thtmlelves  frcin  bondage,  and  the  fraudulent  and  rapacious  from 
indigtnce  and  diftrefs.  God  and  Nature  have  given  every  man  the 
means  of  making  his  fortune :  and  it  is  fooner  and  more  eafily  done  by 
force  or  circumvention,  than  by  honefly  and  plain  dealing.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  fee  mankind  in  general  is  more  prone  to  rapine  than  induftry, 
to  evil  than  good.  Hence  it  is  that  we  devour  each  other,  and  he  that 
is  weakeft  is  at  all  times  fure  to  come  off  with  the  worft.  Force,  there- 
in *•]  This  is  a  conftant  topic  with  ringleaders  of  tumult  and  fedition ;  we  find  it 
jrged  by  the  famous  Gabrini  Rienzi,  in  the  revolution  he  occafioned  at  Rome,  by 
4&ff.anello  to  the  rabble  of  Naples,  and  Wat  Tyler's  Chaplain  in  the  Kentifh  infur- 
"ttion,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  who  was  fo  ingenious  to  verify  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  /pan,1* 
JVho  was  then  a  GentUman  ? 

fore 
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fore,  is  always  to  be  ufed,  when  there  is  an  opportunity:  and  whit  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prefent,  can  we  ever  hope  for  from  the  hands  of 
Fortune  ?  The  Citizens  are  divided,  the  Signiory  irrefolute,  the  Magi- 
ftrates  frighted  :  fo  that  before  they  can  come  to  any  determination,  the 
matter  will  be  over,  and  we  (hall  either  be  matters  of  the  whole  City, 
or  of  fo  great  a  part  of  it,  as  will  not  only  procure  us  pardon  for  what 
is  pal},  but  enable  us  to  keep  our  enemies  in  fufficient  awe  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  confefs  the  relblution  is  bold  and  dangerous  [/};  but  where 
the  neceffity  is  urgent,  boldnefs  becomes  prudence,  and  danger,  in  great 
undertakings,  is  always  defpifed  by  brave  and  courageous  men.  Thofe 
enterprizes  that  are  begun  with  peril,  for  the  mod  part  are  crowned  with 
glory ;  and  men  feldom  extricate  themfelves  from  one  danger,  but  by 
fifquing  a  greater.  Befides,  as  we  have  nothing  but  prifons  and  tortures, 
and  death  before  our  eyes  at  prefent,  we  have  lefs  to  fear  in  behaving 
ourfelves  like  men,  than  from  delpair,  and  giving  up  all  for  loft:  for 
in  one  cafe  our  deftrudtion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other,  there  is  a  poffi- 
bility  of  fuccefs.  How  often  have  I  heard  you  curfe  the  infatiable 
avarice  of  your  Tafk-mafters  ?  how  often  groan  under  the  injuftice  of 
your  Magittrates  ?  now  is  your  time,  not  only  to  (hake  off  the  yoke, 
but  to  retaliate  their  oppremons.  Time  has  wings,  opportunity  flies 
away,  and  when  once  paft,  are  never  to  be  recalled.  You  fee  what 
preparations  they  are  making;  let  us  be  before-hand  with  them.  If  we 
(hike  the  firft  blow,  we  are  lure  of  victory,  to  the  ruin  of  our  enemies, 
and  the  exaltation  of  ourfelves  ;  for  it  is  an  enterprize  that  will  honour 
many  of  us,  and  fecure  us  all." 

This  fpeech  fo  inflamed  his  hearers,  who  before  were  fufficiently 
ripe  for  mifchief,  that  they  determined  to  rife  as  foon  as  they  had  drawn 
a  proper  number  of  accomplices  into  the  confpiracy :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  affiit  and  (land  by  each* 
other,  when  any  of  them  (hould  be  opprefled  by  the  Magiftrates. 

[/]  In  this  fpeech,  which  is  otherwife  in  Character,  there  is  this  incinfirtency, 
however,  that  in  the  former  part  of  it,  the  Plebeian  having  reprefented  the  enterprise 
as  eafy,  and  the  fuccefs  not  to  be  doubted  of ;  now  fays,  he  confefles  the  refolution  is  bold 
and  dangerous.  This  may  either  be  an  overfight  in  the  author,  or  purpofely  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  who  is  not  to  be  confider'd  as  an  orator,  but  an  illiterate 
rough  man,  provoked  by  oppreffion,  and  blinded  bv  his  paffions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
whilft  he  is  e-rneltly  recommending  revenge,  he  forgets  what  he  has  faid  before,  and 
contradicts  himfelf,  as  it  generally  happens  upon  fuch  occafions.  The  latter  perhaps, 
may  be  the  cafe  ;  fince  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  Dedication  of  this  hiftory  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  "  That  the  fpeeches  and  harangues  to  the  public,  as  well  as  his  own  private  re- 
flexions and  obfervatLons,  are  always  delivered  without  reftraint  or  referve,  and  in  a 
manner  confident  with  the  actions,  character,  and  temper  of  the  perfoa  that  fpcaks,  or 
is  fpoken  of."  The  reader  is  left  to  judge. 
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But  whilft  they  were  confpiring  in  this  manner  againft  the  govern- 
ment, the  Signiory  had  fecret  information  of  their  proceedings,  and 
caufed  one  Simone  della  Piazza,  and  fome  others,  to  be  apprehended, 
who  confefled  the  whole  plot,  and  that  the  very  next  day  was  defigned  for 
the  infurrection.  Upon  this,  confidering  the  danger  they  were  in,  they 
immediately  fummoned  the  Colleges,  together  with  the  Syndics  of  the 
Arts,  and  thofe  Citizens  that  had  been  appointed  to  ufe  their  endeavours 
for  the  reunion  of  the  City-  But,  before  they  could  be  got  together,  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  the  Signiory  were  advifed  by  them  to  confult  with 
the  Confuls  of  the  Arts,  who  were  inftantly  fent  for,  and  unanimouily 
agreed,  that  all  the  Militia  of  the  City  mould  be  raifed,  and  ordered 
the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  people  to  appear  early  the  next  Morning,  at  the 
head  of  their  feveral  Companies  under  arms  in  the  Piazza  before  their 
Palace.  At  the  time  that  Simone  was  under  torture,  and  the  Citizens 
were  affembling,  one  Niccolo  da  St.  Friano,  who  took  care  of  the  clock, 
happened  to  be  in  the  palace,  and  being  aware  of  what  they  were  about, 
he  ran  home  as  faff,  as  he  could,  and  railed  all  the  Neighbourhood  ;  fo 
that  above  a  thoufand  men  were  prefently  got  together  in  arms  at  the 
Piazza  di  Santo  Spirito.  Upon  this,  the  reft  of  the  confpirators  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  Piazzas  of  St.  Pietro  Maggiore  and  St.  Lorenzo,- 
(places  which  had  been  appointed  before-hand  for  their  Rendezvous) 
were  likewile  foon  filled  with  armed  men.  It  was  now  day-light  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-firft  of  July,  and  not  above  eighty  of  the 
militia  were  affembled  to  lupport  the  Signiory ;  and  of  the  Gonfaloniers, 
not  fo  much  as  one  appeared;  for  as  they  were  informed,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  arms,  they  durft  not  ftir  out  of  their  houfes.  The 
firft  of  the  mob  that  entered  the  Piazza  of  the  Signiory,  were  thofe  that 
had  affembled  at  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  not  being  oppofed  by  the 
Militia,  they  were  foon  followed  by  the  reft,  who  likewife  meeting  with 
no  refiHance,  began  to  call  upon  the  Signiory  in  a  furious  and  threatning 
manner,  to  deliver  up  their  prifoners :  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
threats,  they  determined  to  ufe  other  means  to  force  them  to  a  com- 
pliance, and  immediately  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  Luigi  Guicciardini  :. 
upon  which,  the  Signiory,  to  prevent  greater  mifchief,  ordered  the  pri- 
foners to  be  difcharged.  When  they  had  thus  got  their  accomplices, 
fafe  into  their  hands  again,  they  took  the  Gonfalone,  or  Standard  della 
Giuftizia,  from  the  Effecutore ;  under  the  cover  and  authority  of  which, 
they  burnt  feveral  of  die  Citizens  houfes  down  to  the  ground,  and. 
wreaked  their  malice  upon  many  others,  againft  whom  they  had  taken 
any  pic  que,  either  on  public  or  private  accounts.  For  it  any  one  of 
the  Plebeians  had  been  injured  or  affronted  by  a  particular  Citizen,  he 
'  kd  the  Mob  directly  to  his  enemy's  houfe  :  nay,  it  was  fufficient  barely 
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to  mention  the  perfon's  name,  or  to  call  out,  tofuch  a  man's  houfe,  or 
to  fitch  a  one's  Jhip,  and  immediately  the  new  Gonfalonier  carried  the 
Standard  that  way.  They  burnt  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Clothier's  company,  and  alter  they  had  done  a  great  deal  more  mifchief, 
to  crown  their  proceedings  with  fome  action  of  merit  and  eclat,  as  they 
thought,  they  knighted  lixty-four  Citizens :  amongft  whom  were  Syl- 
veftro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  and  Antonio  degli  Albei  ti,  Tomafo  Strozzi, 
and  others  of  their  friends ;  though  fome  of  them  fubmitted  to  it  with 
much  reluctance.  Their  levity,  indeed,  was  very  remarkable  upon  this 
occafion,  for  they  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  fome  of 
thole  very  perfons  whofe  houfes  they  had  burnt  down  but  a  few  hours 
before  ;  particularly  upon  Luigi  Guicciardini,  the  late  Gonfalonier:  fuch 
is  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  and  fo  loon  are  their  diigufts  changed 
into  favour  and  affection  ! 

The  Signiory  being  thus  abandoned  in  this  perilous  conjuncture  by 
the  Militia,  the  heads  of  the  Arts,  and  even  by  their  Gonfaloniers,  were 
not  a  little  difmayed  when  they  faw  nobody  come  to  their  affiftance,  as 
they  had  ordered :   for  cut  of  the  fixteen  companies,  only  thofe  of  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  the  Squirrel,  under   the  command  of  Giovenco  della 
Stufa  and  Giovanni  Cambi,  made  their  appearance ;  and  they  did  not 
ftay  long  in  the  Piazza  ;  for  not  being  joined  by  the  reft,  they  thought 
it  moft    prudent  to  draw  off  again.     Some  oi  the  Citizens  of  their 
party,    feeing  the  Multitude   fo  outrageous,  and  the  Palace  deferted, 
durft   not  ftir  out  of  their  doors ;  others  mixed  with  the  Mob,  and 
went  along  with  them,  hoping  thereby  to  fave  their  own  houfes,  and 
thofe  of  their   friends  :    by   which   means   the  number  of  the  people 
was  much  increafed,  and  the  Signiory  left  almoft  alone  to  defend  them- 
felves.  This  ferment  continued  all  the  day  ;  and  at  night  they  fat  down, 
to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand,  near  the  palace  of  Meffer  Stephano, 
behind  St.  Barnaby's  Church  ;  from  whence  they  fent,  in  a  threatning 
manner,  before  day-break,  to  demand  the  Colours  from  the  Heads  of 
the  Arts.     The  next  morning,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  they  proceeded 
with  the  Standard  of  Juftice,   and  the  Colours  of  the  feveral  Arts,  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  and  demanded  pofiefiion  of  it ;  which  being 
■refilled,  they  broke  down  the  doors,  and  forced  their  way  into  it.   The 
'Signiory,  therefore,  being  defirous  to  come  to  fome  compromile  with 
them,  iince  they  were  not  able  to  quell  them  by  force,  fent  four  of  their 
body  to  them,   at  the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,   to  know  their  demands  : 
but  upon   their   arrival  there,  they  found  that  the  Ringleaders  of  the 
Plebeians  had  already  fettled  the  terms  which  they  expected  from   the 
Signiory,  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  fome  other  of  the  principal 
Citizens :  fo  that  they  returned  with  four  Deputies  from  the  People, 
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who  made  the  following  demands :  That  the  Clothiers  Company  mould 
no  longer  be  fubiedf  to  the  jurifdiction  of  any  Magiftrate  who  was  not 
a  Florentine  by  birth.  That  there  fhould  be  three  new  companies  of 
Arts  added  to  the  others ;  one  of  Woolcombers  and  Dyers  j  another  of 
Barbers,  Taylors,  Shoemakers,  and  other  fuch  mechanics ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  Trades  that  were  inferior  to  thefe:  out  of  which  Com- 
panies, two  of  the  Signiory  fhould  always  be  cholen,  and  three  more- 
out  of  the  other  fourteen  minor  Arts.  That  the  Signiory  fnould  pro- 
vide Halls  where  thefe  new  Companies  might  meet  for  the  difpatch  of 
bulinefs.  That  no  perfon  that  was  incorporated  into  thefe  Arts  mould 
be  compelled  to  pay  any  debt  under  the  fum  of  fifty  [g]  Ducats,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  two  next  enfuing  years,  at  which  time  the 
Principal  only  ihould  be  paid  to  the  Creditor,  and  the  intereft  into  the 
Bank,  or  publick  Stock.  That  all  fuch  as  were  in  banifhment,  or  un- 
der any  fentence,  mould  be  recalled  and  pardoned  :  and  that  thole  who 
had  been  admonifhed,  fhould  be  made  capable  of  enjoying  any  dignity- 
or  poft  of  honour.  Many  other  articles  were  added  to  thefe,  in  favour 
of  their  particular  friends,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  enemies,  fome 
of  whom  they  infifted  fhould  be  fent  into  exile,  and  others  admoniihedo. 
All  which  demands,  grievous  and  difhonourable  as  they  were  to  the 
government,  were  yet  deliberated  upon  by  the  Signiory,  the  Colleges, 
and  the  Council  of  the  People,  who  were  appreheniive  of  ftill  greater 
mifchiefs,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  them.  But,  before  a  Law  could 
be  paffed  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  neceffary  it  fhould  have  the  affent  of 
the  Common  Council,  which  could  not  be  obtained  immediately,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  eftablifhed  cuftom  to  hold  two  councils  on  the  fame  day. 
However,  as  they  were  told  that  was  the  only  obftacle,  the  Arts  feemed 
pretty  well  contented,  and  the  people  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they  pro- 
mifed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  give  no  further  difturbance,  as  ibon 
as  the  Law  they  demanded  fhould  be  paffed.  The  next  morning, 
whilft  the  Common  Council  were  deliberating  upon  it,  the  Multi- 
tude, naturally  voluble  and  impatient,'  got  together  again  under  the  fame 
Colours,  and  returned  into  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace  ;  where  they 
made  fuch  a  dreadful  clamour,  that  the  whole  Council,  as  well  as  the 
Signiory,  were  not  a  little  terrified :  and  Guerriante  Marignuoli,  one  of 
the  Signiors,  being  more  frighted  than  any  of  the  reft,  ran  down  ftairs 
under  a  pretence  of  fhutting  the  gates,  and  fneaked  away  to  his  own 
houfe.  He  was  difcovered,  however,  by  the  Mob  ;  but  they  did  not 
offer  any  fort  of  violence  to  him,  and  contented  themfelves  with  crying 
out,  as  he  paffed  through  them,  "  that  if  all  the  Signiory  did  not  im- 

[g~[  The  Silver  Ducat  is  worth  about  4*.  6d.  fterling,  the  Golden  one  about  gs.  ) 
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mediately  quit  the  Palace,  they  would  knock  their  children  on  the 
head,  and  burn  their  houfes."  In  the  mean  time,  the  Law  had  patted, 
the  Si°-nioryhad  retired  into  their  proper  apartment,  and  the  Counfellors 
being  come  down  flairs,  were  walking  in  the  Portico  and  Cloyfters, 
expecting  the  immediate  deftruftion  of  the  City,  and  afraid  to  ftir  out, 
conlidering  the  bafenefs  of  the  Mob  [A],  and  the  perverfenefs,  or  rather 
the  pulillanimity,  of  thofe  in  whofe  power  it  was  not  only  to  have 
curbed,  but  utterly  fuppreffed  them.  The  Signiory  were  in  no  lefs  dif- 
fraction, and  gave  up  the  City  for  loft,  feeing  themfelves  deferted  by  one 
of  their  colleagues,  and  that  nobody  had  the  courage  either  to  affift  or 
even  fo  much  as  to  comfort  or  advife  them. 

Whilft  they  were  in  this  diftrefs,  and  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take, 
Tomalb  Strozzi  and  Benedetto  Alberti,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  a 
delire  of  remaining  alone  in  poifelTion  of  the  Palace,  or  perhaps  becaufe 
they  thought  it  the  beft  expedient  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
adviied  them  to  give  way  to  it,  by  religning  the  Magistracy,  and  retiring 
to  their  own  houfes.  This  advice,  though  given  by  thole  that  had 
been  the  chief  fomentors  and  abettors  of  the  infurredtion,  would  have 
been  immediately,  complied  with  by  all  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,  if 
Niccolo  del  Bene  and  Alamanno  Acciaiuoli,  who  had  a  little  recovered 
their  fpirits,  and  were  moved  with  a  juft  indignation,  had  not  made 
anfwer,  "  that  if  other  people  had  a  mind  to  retire,  it  could  not  be 
helped;  but  for  their  own  parts,  they  were  determined  rather  to  die 
like  men,  than  quit  the  Palace,  or  lay  down  their  authority  before  the 
ulual  time.  This  oppofition  increafed  the  perplexity  of  the  Signiory, 
and  the  rage  of  the  People,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  .it  laft  the  Gonfa- 
lonier, chuhng  rather  to  refign  his  office  in  a  difhonoui al  le  manner,  than 
to  maintain  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  recommended  hit-  >  elf  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Tomalo  Strozzi,  who  led  him  out  of  the  Palace,   and  con- 

[/>]  Livy's  remark  is  mod  true.  Hac  natura  multitudinis  eft ;  aut  fervit  humiliter,  aut 
fuperbe  dominatur  :  libertatem  qua  media  ejt,  nee  Jpernere  modice,  nee  habere  fciunt ;  &  non 
ferme  defunt  iraram  indulgentes  miniftri,  qui  eratdas  atque  intemperantes  Plebciorum  animos 
ad  fanguinem  iff  etedes  irritent.  Buck  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude  ;  humble  and  abjeil 
even  to  bafenefs  when  they  obey  ;  but  infolent  to  the  lajl  degree^  when  they  eommand.  They 
are  neither  content  with  liberty,  nor  without  it,  nor  know  how  to  keep  any  medium.  And 
for  the  mofl  part,  there  are  perfons  ready  enough  to  indulge  their  pajfions,  and  irritate  their 
greedy  and  intemperate  minds  to  plunder  and bloodjhed."  Livy,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  25.  As  Milton 
Says  of  them ; 

"  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood, 

"  And  ftill  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free, 

"  Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty  ; 

"  For  who  loves  that,  mull  firft  be  wife  and  good  ; 

"  But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  fee, 

M  For  all  this  wafteof  wealth  and  lofs  of  blood." 
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duded  him  to  his  own  houfe.  Upon  which,  all  the  reft  of  the  Signiory 
thought  fit  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Gonfalonier,  and  were  led 
away  one  by  one :  lb  that  Niccolo  and  Alamanno  feeing  themfelves  left 
alone,  and  thinking  it  would  be  rather  fool-hard inefs  than  prudence  to 
ftay  there  any  longer  in  their  circumftances,  likewiie  retired  and  left  the 
Palace  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  Eight  that  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  adf.  as  Secretaries  at  War,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  their  offices. 

When  the  people  firft  entered  the  Palace,  one  Michael  di  Lando,  a 
Woolcomber,  but  a  bare-footed  ragged  fellow,  carried  the  Standard  of 
Juftice  before  them ;  and  after  he  had  got  up  to  the  top  of  die  ftcps, 
near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Signiory,  who  were  then  fitting, 
he  turned  himfelf  round  to  his  followers,  'and  laid  to  them,  "  You 
lee,  my  friends,  not  only  the  Palace,  but  the  whole  City  is  in  your 
hands  ;  how  would  you  have  them  dilpofed  of?"  Upon  which,  they 
unanimoufly  cried  out,  "  that  he  fhould  be  their  Gonfalonier  and  chief 
Magiftrate,  and  govern  the  City  as  he  pleaied."  Michael,  therefore, 
who  was  a  fhrewd  fenfible  fellow,  and  much  more  obliged  to  Nature 
than  Fortune,  readily  accepted  of  the  government,  with  a  defign,  how- 
ever, to  compofe  the  City,  and  put  an  end  to  all  difturbances  as  foon  as 
poffible.  For  this  purpofe,  and  to  keep  the  people  employed,  that  he 
might  have  a  little  time  to  digeft  his  ddigns,  he  fent  them  to  fearch  for 
[/']  Ser  Nuto,  who  had  been  appointed  Provoft  Marfhal,  or  rather  Hang- 
man, by  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio.  And  to  begin  his  adminiftration  with 
an  appearance  of  Juftice,  as  he  had  acquired  it  by  favour,  he  cauled  a 
Proclamation  to  be  iffued,  that  nobody  fhould  dare  to  burn  or  plunder 
any  man's  houfe  for  the  future.:  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  which,  h# 
ordered  a  Gibbet  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  great  Piazza.  After  this,  in  order 
for  a  further  reform  of  the  City,  he  immediately  turned  all  the  Syndics 
of  the  Arts  out  of  their  offices,  deprived  the  Signiory  and  Colleges  of 
their  authority,  and  burnt  the  old  Imborfations.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Mob  had  brought  Ser  Nuto  into  the  Piazza,  where  they  hung  him  up 
by  one  leg  upon  the  Gibbet i  and  as  every  one  tore  away  a  joint,  or  a 
piece  of  Ms  fkfh,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  there  was  nothing  left  of  him 
but  one  of  his  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eight  Secretaries  at  War, 
thinking  the  government  of  the  City  devolved  upon  them,  fince  the 
abdication  cf  the  late  Signiory,  had  already  appointed  a  new  one  :  but 
Michael  being  informed  of  it,  fent  them  word  to  quit  the  Palace  imme- 
diately, for  he  intended  to  let  every  one  fee  that  he  knew  how  to  govern 
Florence  without  their  advice  or  afiiftance.     He  then  called  together  all 

[»']  The  Italian  word  Mcjfire,  or  Mcffer  (which  is  a  contraction  of  it)  is  a  tide  of 
j-efped  prefixed  to  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  and  anfwers  to  our  Mr.  But  the  wori 
Ser,  which  is  ftill  a  further  abbreviation,  is  rather  a  term  of  diminution  and  inferiority, 
and  fometimes  of  contempt,  as  we  fay  in  Englifh,  Majler  fuch  a  one. 
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the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  appointed  a  new  Signiory,  confifting  of 
Eight  members :  four  of  which  were  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians,  two 
out  of  the  greater  companies,  and  two  more  out  of  the  lefs.  He  like- 
wife  reformed  the  other  branches  of  the  Magistracy,  and  divided  it  into 
three  jurisdictions,  one  of  which  was  to  adminifter  juftice  to  the  new 
Companies,  another  to  the  greater,  and  the  third  to  the  lefs  Arts.  He 
gave  the  rents  of  all  the  ihops  upon  the  old  Bridge  to  SylveStro  de' 
Medici,  and  took  the  Podejleria,  or  Bailiwic  of  Empoli,  himlelf :  be- 
fides  which,  he  was  very  liberal  to  many  other  Citizens,  who  had  be- 
friended the  Plebeians,  not  only  out  of  gratitude  for  pall:  favours,  but 
to  engage   them  to  fupport  him  thereafter  againft  envy. 

But  in  this  reformation  of  the  State,  the  Plebeians  thought  Michael 
had  been  too  partial  to  fome  of  the  principal  Commoners,  and  that 
they  themfelves  had  not  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  government,  as  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  defend,  much  lefs  to  maintain,  them  in  it;  wherefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  ufual  infolence,  they  again  took  arms  and  ran  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  under  their  Colours  into  the  Piazza,  calling  to  the  Signi- 
ory to  come  out  upon  the  Ringheria,  there  to  deliberate  upon  new  mat- 
ters, which  they  had  to  propole  to  them  for  their  own  fecuricy,  and  the 
good  of  the  public.  But  Michael  being  well  acquainted  with  their 
arrogance,  and  not  caring  to  exafperate  them  too  far,  before  he  knew 
what  their  demands  were,  gently  reprimanded  them  for  applying  in  fo 
clamorous  a  manner,  exhorting  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  af- 
luring  them,  that  they  lhould  rind  the  Signiory  ready  to  comply  with. 
any  thing  that  was  realbnable ;  but  that  it  was  not  confident  with  their 
dignity  to  fufFer  it  to  be  extorted  from  them  by  compulsion.  This  anfwer 
lb  enraged  the  multitude  againft  thofe  in  the  Palace,  that  they  drew  off 
to  a  place  near  St.  Mary's  new  Church,  where  they  appointed  eight 
heads  over  them,  with  other  Subordinate  Officers  and  Magistrates,  to 
give  them  more  dignity  and  reputation  :  fo  that  the  city  had  now  two 
Tribunals,  and  was  governed  by  two  diftincft  administrations.  Thefe 
heads  refolved  amongSt  themfelves,  that  eight  perfons,  to  be  chofen 
by  their  own  new  Companies,  Should  always  reride  with  the  Signiory 
in  the  Palace,  and  that  whatfoever  was  refoived  on  by  the  others, 
Should  not  pals  into  a  law  till  it  had  their  alTent.  They  took  away 
all  honours  and  emoluments  which  had  been  granted  to  SylveStro 
de'  Medici,  and  Michael  di  Lando,  in  their  former  deliberations ;  and 
aSSigned  places  and  penSions  to  Several  of  their  own  partisans,  the  better 
to  lupport  the  dignity  of  their  refpe&ive  offices.  After  they  had  come 
to  thefe  refolutions,  to  make  them  more  effectual,  they  fent  two  de- 
puties to  the  Signiory,  who  were  to  infift  upon  having  them  con- 
firmed by  the  Councils,  andi  to  threaten  them  with  violence  in  cafe 
1  it 
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it  mould  be  rcfufed.  Thefe  deputies,  accordingly,  delivered  the  lub- 
itance  of  their  Commiffion  to  the  Signiory,  with  much  boldnefs  and 
prefumption,  reproaching  the  Gonfalonier  with  the  authority  they  had 
conferred  on  him,  the  favours  he  had  received  from  them,  the  ingra- 
titude and  fupercilious  manner  in  which  he  had  fince  behaved;  and 
concluded  their  fpeech  with  fuch  menaces,  that  Michael,  not  able  to 
bear  with  fo  intolerable  a  degree  of  inlblence  any  longer,  determined 
(with  a  refolution  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  new  office,  than 
the  meanneis  of  his  birth)  to  chaflife  this  height  of  audacioufnefs  in 
an  exemplary-  manner ;  and  having  drawn  a  fword  which  he  had  by 
his  fide,  after  he  had  given  them  feveral  cuts  with  it,  he  fent  them  tied 
neck  and  heels  to  prifon. 

As  foon  as  the  Plebeians  heard  of  this,  they  were  enflamed  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  refolved   to   uie  violence  to   obtain  their   ends,  now  other 
means  had  failed  :  for  which  purpole,  they  moved  forwards  in  a  furious 
and  diforderly  manner,  directly   towards   the  Palace  with  a  defign  to 
force  their  way  into  it.     Michael  in  the  mean  time,  apprehending  the 
confequence  of  what  he  had  done,  determined  to  be  before  hand  with 
them,  thinking  it  more  honourable  to  ftrike  the   firft  blow,  than  to 
fhy  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace,  till  he  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy  and  forced  to  fneak  out  of  it,  as  the  late  Gonfalonier  had 
done  to  his  great  mortification  and  difgrace.     He  therefore  affembled  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Citizens,  who  now  began  to  repent  of  their 
folly,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them  on  horfeback,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  St.  Mary's  with  an  intent  to  engage  the  Multitude. 
The  Plebeians  likewife,  as  we  have  juft  faid,  had  already  determined 
to  attack  him,  and  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Palace  at  the 
fame  juncture  for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  each  fide  happened  to  take  a 
different  route,  they  did  not  meet  by  the  way.     Upon  which,  Michael 
turning   back  again,    and   finding  the  Mob  had  got  poffeffion  of  the 
Piazza  and  were  going  to  make  an   affault  upon  the  Palace,  inftantly 
fell  upon  them  and  difperfed  them,  driving  fome  of  them  quite  out 
of  the  City,  and  forcing  the  reft  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  hide 
themfclves.     This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  tumult;  a  victory  gained 
.entirely  by  the  magnanimity  and  good  conduct  of  the  Gonfalonier,  who 
upon  this  occafion,  fhewed  himfelf  in  valour,  generofity,  and  prudence, 
far  fuperior  to  any   other   Citizen,  and  well  deferves   to  be  numbered 
amongft  thofe  few  that  have  been  real  benefactors  to  their  Country.   For 
if  he  had  been  of  an  ambitious  or  felf-interefted  dilpofition,  the  Repub- 
lick  muft  have  totally  loft  its  liberty,  and  relapfed  into  a  more  intolerable 
decree  of  fervitude  than  it  was  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
Bat  his  integrity  would  not  fuller  him  to  cherifh  any  defign  that  might 

be 
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be  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  his  prudence  taught  him 
to  conduct  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  gained  him  the  firft 
.place  and  confidence  of  his  own  party,  but  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
that  of  his  enemies.  Thefe  proceedings  {truck  a  terror  into  the  Plebeians, 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  who  could  not  help 
wondering  at  their  own  ftupidity,  and  that,  after  they  had  rifen  in  arms 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Nobility,  they  could  fo  patiently  fubmit  to 
be  infulted  by  the  very  dregs  and  refufe  of  the  city. 

When  Michael  obtained  this  victory  over  the  Plebeians,  the  new  Sig- 
niory was  already  appointed,  two  of  whom  were  of  fo  bafe  and  abject 
condition,  that  every  one  feemed  defirous  to  rid  themfelves  of  fuch  infa- 
mous Magiftrates :  lb  that  on  the  firft  of  September,  when  the  new  Sig- 
niory entered  upon  the  Magistracy,  and  the  others  were  coming  out 
of  the  Palace  Gate,  there  began  to  be  an  uproar  in  the  Piazza,  which 
was  full  of  armed  men,  who  Shouted  out  with  one  voice,  "  that  they 
would  have  no  Plebeians  in  the  Signiory."  The  reft  of  the  Signiory 
therefore,  in  order  to  appeafe  them,  degraded  their  two  affociates,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Tira,  and  the  other  Baroccio,  and  chofe  Georgio  Scali 
and  Francifco  di  Michaele  in  their  room.  They  likewife  diuolved  the 
Plebeian  Companies,  and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their  offices  that  had 
any  connexion  with  them,  except  Michael  di  Lando,  Ludovico  di  Puc- 
cio,  and  ibme  few  others  of  the  belt  of  them :  and  in  the  laft  place,  they 
divided  the  fubordinate  Magistracy  into  two  feparate  jurisdictions,  one 
of  which  *was  to  prefide  over  the  greater  Arts,  and  the  other  over  the 
lefs.  For  the  Signiory,  it  was  only  provided  in  general,  that  five  of 
that  body  ihould  be  drawn  out  of  the  lefs  Companies,  and  four 
out  of  the  greater  ;  and  the  Gonfalonier  alternately  out  of  each. 

In  this  manner  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  re-eftabliihed  for  that 
time:  and  though  the  government  of  the  republick  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  yet  the  lower  Companies  had  more  power 
than  the  chief  Commoners,  who  were  forced  however  to  be  content  with 
what  they  had,  in  order  to  Satisfy  the  Arts,  and  to  deprive  the  Plebeians 
of  their  countenance  and  .affiftance.  Several  others  likewife  that  wifhed 
to  fee  thofe  kept  down,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Guelph  party, 
had  treated  many  of  their  fellow  Citizens  with  fuch  infolence  and  indig- 
nity, rejoyced  at  this  regulation ;  and  as  Georgio  Scali,  Benedetto  Al- 
herti,  Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  and  Tomafo  Strozzi  were  the  principal  of 
thofe  who  favoured  and  promoted  it,  they  became  in  a  manner  the 
chief  governours  of  the  city.  Thefe  proceedings  however,  and  this 
new  model  of  government  revived  the  old  divifions  betwixt  the  more 
conliderable  Commoners  and  the  lower  fort  of  Mechanicks,  which  had 
iirft  been  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Ricci  and  Albizi :  and  be- 
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caufe  they  afterwards  produced  terrible  confequences,  and  we  Shall  often 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  in  the  courie  of  this  hiStory,  we  fhall 
henceforward  distinguish  thefe  two  factions  by  the  Names  of  the  Pc- 
pular  and  the  Plebeian. 

This  constitution  of  government  IaSted  three  years,  a  period  which, 
though  Short,  abounded  with  Executions  and  Banishments :  for  as  thofe 
that  Were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  administration  well  knew  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Malecontents  both  within  the  city  and  without  it, 
they  lived  in  perpetual  fear  and  alarm.  The  difaSfeded  within  the  walls, 
either  actually  did,  or  were  fuppoSed  to  cabal  daily  againSt  the  State  ; 
and  thofe  without,  being  no  longer  under  any  restraint,  were  continually 
raifing  disturbances  abroad  by  the  aSfiStance  of  foreign  Princes  or 
Republics,  fometimes  in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another. 

There  was  then  at  Bologna  one  Giannozzo  da  Salerno,  a  commander 
employed  in  the  Service  of  Carlo  Durazzo  (a  defcendant  from  the  Royal 
Family  of  Naples)  who  defigning,  ifpoSfible,  to  wreSt  that  Kingdom  out 
of  the  hands  of  Queen  Giovanna,  kept  this  general  in  pay  at  the  expence 
of  Pope  Urban,  betwixt  whom  and  the  Queen  there  had  lately  been 
great  contefts.  There  was  likewife  a  vaft  number  of  the  Florentine 
exiles  in  Bologna  at  the  fame  time,  who  held  a  clofe  correspondence  with 
him  and  his  mafter  Carlo,  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  governors 
of  Florence,  as  they  were  the  more  eaSily  prevailed  upon  thereby  to 
give  credit  to  the  malicious  reports  that  were  raifed  of  fuch  Citizens  as 
they  fufpected  before.  In  the  mean  time,  whilSt  the  Magistrates  were 
under  thefe  apprehenSions,  they  received  intelligence  that  Giannozzo  wa3 
actually  to  march  towards  Florence  at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  and  that 
many  within  the  Walls  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  his  arrival  there 
and  deliver  up  the  city  to  him.  Upon  this  information,  numbers  were 
acculed ;  the  chief  of  whom  were  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Carlo  and  Phi- 
lippo  Strozzi,  Cipriano  Mangioni,  Jacopo  Sacchetti,  Donato  Barba- 
dori,  and  Giovanni  Anfelmi,  who  were  all  committed  to  prifon,  except 
Carlo  Strozzi,  and  he  fled.  Befides  which,  the  Signiory  ordered  Tomalb  • 
Strozzi  and  Benedetto  Alberti  to  patrole  the  city  with  fome  Companies 
of  the  Militia,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  rifing  in  favour  of  the 
enemy.  After  the  Prifoners  had  been  examined  and  nothing  criminal 
could  be  proved  againft  them,  the  Magistrate  was  going  to  acquit  and 
discharge  them :  upon  which,  their  enemies  immediately  called  the 
people  together  and  raifed  fuch  a  ferment  by  their  clamours  and  ca- 
lumnies, that  he  was  forced  to  pafs  fentence  of  death  upon  them.  And 
though  Pietro  degli  Albizi  had  been  more  honoured  and  reSpected  in 
Florence  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  than  any  other  Citizen  of  his  time ; 
yet  neither  the  clearnefs  of  fuch  an  eftabliShed  reputation,  nor  the  Splen- 
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dor  of  his  family  availed  him  any  thing.  It  happened  not  long  before, 
whilft  he  was  regaling  his  fellow  Citizens  one  day  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment which  he  had  made  for  them,  that  fome  perfon  unknown  (perhaps 
a  true  friend  with  a  deSign  to  put  him  in  mind  of  moderation  in  fo  re- 
markable a  degree  of  prosperity,  or  very  likely  it  might  be  an  enemy, 
who  did  it  to  terrify  him  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  fudden  change, 
when  he  considered  the  volubility  of  fortune)  fent  him  a  falver  of  fweet- 
meats  and  amonglr,  them  a  large  nail,  which  being  obferved  and  handed 
about  the  tabic  from  one  to  another,  was  whimfically  interpreted  as  an  ad- 
monition to  nail  down  the  wheel  of  fortune  now  he  was  got  to  the  top  of  it 
[k] 5  as  it  mult  of  neceliity  happen,  if  the  rotation  continued,  that  he  would 
fometime  or  other  be  whirled  to  the  bottom  :  and  this  prognostication  was 
indeed  fully  verified,  as  it  proved,  by  his  fudden  fall  and  unfortunate  end. 

Thele  executions  occalioned  freSh  murmurs  and  difcon tents  in  the 
city  :  fo  that  both  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  thofe  that  were 
deprelfed,  lived  in  continual  fear  and  fufpicion  of  each  other.  Dreadful 
indeed  were  the  confequences  which  flowed  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  former  ;  as  every  little  accident  furnished  them  with  a  handle  to 
trample  upon  their  fellow  Citizens ;  fome  of  whom  they  daily  either  put 
to  death,  or  admonished,  or  fent  into  exile.  They  likewile  made  feveral 
•new  laws  to  Strengthen  their  hands,  and  keep  thofe  down  of  whom  they 
entertained  the  leaft  lufpicion  :  befides  which,  they  appointed  forty-Six 
CommiSiioners,  who  by  the  authority  of  the  Signiory  were  to  purge  the 
common-wealth  of  all  difafFecTed  perfons.  Thefe  Commissioners  admo- 
.nifhed  thirty-nine  Citizens,  degraded  feveral  of  the  higher  rank,  and  ex- 
alted many  of  the  lower:  and  to  defend  themlelves  againft  any  danger  from 
abroad,  they  took  [  /]  John  Aguto,  or  Augut,  into  their  pay,  an  English 

[:]  In  the  confulihip  of  L.  Genutius,  and  L.  /Emilius  Mamercus,  the  plague  con- 
tinuing:  to   ;.fHict,  the  Romans,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  ceremony  of  driving  a  nail, 
which  had  never  been  done  before,  but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  years,  (quia  ram 
.7  tempera  Sterie  inmt,  fays  Livy)   according  to  an  ancient  Law,  "  that  the  Great 
Prretor  fhouid  drive  a  nail  on  the  third  day  of  September."  From  that  time  this  political 
ceremonv  was  turned  into  fuperltition,  and  fimple   people  were  made  to  believe,  that 
this  action  would  be  effectual   to  avert  public   calamities,  or  at  leaft  to  nail  them  down,, 
and  retard  their  projrefs.     This  nail  was  of  brafs,  and  driven  into  the  wall  behind  the 
Chapel  of  Minerva,  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
.  tolinus  :   and  to  perform  this  ceremonv,  a  Dictator  was  purpofely  created.   Fid.  Dane*,  in 
,  and  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.    Probably  this  might  be  a  cuftom  amongft  the  Italians 
(aiStion  happened,  and  derived  from  the  ancient  Romans  ;  fince  they  have 
forward  enough  to  imitate  them  in  mr.nv  other  rites  and  modes  of  worfhip,  as  the 
has  fully  (hewn  in  his  letter  from  Rome. 

' -vro,  or  Aicgut  (as  he  is  corruptly  called  by  die  Italians)  before-men- 

-        .  h/oek  of  this  hiftorv,  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  Engltfh  Knight; 

v.ho  efteemedin  Italy  for  his  courage  and  military  conduct,  that  the  Se- 

.    ;c  honoured  him  for  his  extraordinary  merits,  with  an  Equeiuian  Statue, 

U  Z  Com- 
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Commander  of  very  great  reputation,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  Princes.  Their  apprehenfions  from 
abroad  chiefly  arofe  from  the  intelligence  they  had  received  that  Carlo 
Durazzo  was  railing  a  powerfull  army  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  it  was  given  out,  and  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  the  Florentine 
exiles  under  his  banners.  But  to  guard  againft  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatned  from  that  quarter,  they  not  only  put  their  Militia 

and  a  magnificent  monument,  as  a  perpetual  testimony  of  his  valour  and  fidelity.  The 
Italian  hiftorians  are  full  of  his  great  exploits,  and  Paolo  Jovio  celebrates  them  in  his 
Elogies.  I  fball  only  quote  the  four  following  verfes  concerning  him  out  of  Giulio 
Ferroldo. 

Hawkwood,  Anglorum  decus,  et  decus,  addite,  genti 

Italicae,  Italico  prxiidiumque  folo  ; 
Ut  tumuli  quondam  Florentia,  fie  Simulachri 
Virtutem  Jovius  donat  honore  tuam. 

Hawkwood,  whom  England  boafts  her  ftouteft  fori. 

And  glad  Italians  their  Preferver.own  ; 

A  {lately  tomb  as  grateful  Florence  gave, , 

So  learned  Jovio  does  thy  picture  fave. 
This  renowned  Knight  thus  celebrated  abroad,  was  neglected  and  had  no  honours 
paid  to  his  memory  at  home  ;  except  that  fome  of  his  fellow  foldiers  and  followers  in  tbe 
foreign  wars,  founded  a  chauntry  for  him  at  Caftle  Henniagham,  in  Effex,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and   for  two  of  his   Companions,  John  Oliver,  and  Thomas   Newington,. 
Efquires.     Vid.  Camden's  Britannia,  Vol.  i.  p.  420.     Second  Edit,  by  Bijhop  Gibfon. 

The  account  given  of  him  by  Collier,  is  as  follows :  "  He  was  born  at  Sibble  Hen- 
ningham,  in  Effex,  .in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     His  Extraction  was  mean,   his  Edu- 
cation   fuitable,    but  his  improvement  in    arms  wonderful.      His    father   was  Gilbert 
Hawkwood,.  a  Tanner,  who  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  Taylor,  in  London.  But  being 
preffed  into  the  King's  fervice  in  his  French  wars,  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  valiantly,  that 
it  was   not  long  before  he  got  a -company-  of  Foot,  and.  was  afterwards  knighted  for 
fome  good  fervices.     However,  as  a  peace  was  concluded  foon  after  betwixt  the  two  1 
Crowns,  and  his  eftate  was  not  fufKcient  to  maintain  his  Title  with  dignity,  he  went  into 
Italy  with  fome  Englifh  forces  to  advance  his  fortune.   There  he  ferved  firft,  with  good  ! 
fuccefs,  under  John,  Marquis  of  Montferrat  j.next,  under  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan, 
at  the  follicitation  of  Bernabo,  the  Duke's  brother  ;  with  whom  he  was  in  fuch  efteem 
for  his  fuccefsful  valour,  that  he  gave  him  Domitia,.his  Daughter,  in  marriage,   with 
a  dower  fuitable  to   her  birth.     This   alliance  fpread  his   fame  far  and   near,  chiefly 
throughout  Italy  .  yet  either  upon  further  hopes,  or  fome  difguft,  he  quitted  the  fervice  - 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.   Afterwards  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  part  of  Provence,  which  had  revolted  from  him.     When  he  had  effected  this,    he 
entered  into  the  pav  of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  ferved  fo  fuccefsfully,   that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  beft  foldier  of  that  age.     He  died  at  Florence  in  a  very  advanced 
it  Anno  1394,  and  in  the  18th  of  Richard  II.     The  Florentines,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  great  exploits,  and  faithful  fervice   to  their   ftate,  honoured  him  with  a 
!  tatue  and  a  fumptuous  Monument.     His  friends  alfo  raifed  him  one  of  Stone  at  Sibble  ■ 
Henningham,  arched  over  with  a  reprefentation  of  Hawks  flying  in  a  wood,  in.allufiort 
to  his  name.     But  it  is  now  utterly  deftroyed  by  time.     He  had  a  Son  named  John,  , 
born  in  Italy,  who  was  Kniuhted,  and  naturalized  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
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in  good  order,  but  railed  a  large  (una  of  money ;  and  when  Carlo  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Arezzo,  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  eleven  thoufand 
Ducats,  upon  a  pro  mile  that  he  wpuld  not  moleft  them.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  in  his  march  to  invade  the  territories  of  Queen  Gioyariria, 
and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  he  fent 
her  priloner  into  Hungary.  Hut  this  fuccefs  alarmed  the  governors  of 
Florence  lliil  more,  who  could  not  flatter  themfelves  that  the  new  King 
would  have  a  greater  regard  to  their  bribe,  than  the  alliance  which  had 
always  fubfifted  betwixt  his  family  and  the  fadtion  of  die  Guelphs,  whom 
they  had  fo  grievoully  oppreffed. 

Thefe  fufpicions  growing  ftronger  and  ftronger  every  day,  made  them 
behave  with  more  rigour  to  the  odier  party :  a  manner  of  proceeding 
that  only  ferved  to  multiply  their  difcontents, .  and  to  increafe,  inftead 
of  allaying  their  own  fears,  which  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
inlblence  of  Gcorgio  Scali  and  Tomafo  Strozzi,  whofe  authority  was 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Magift rates  ;  and  therefore  they  ad  flood 
in  great  awe  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  as  they  knew  it  was  in  their  power, 
if  they  lhould  join  the  Plebeians,  to  turn  them  entirely  out  of  the  admi- 
nistration. This  intemperate  and  tyrannical  manner  of  governing  began 
to  grow  intolerable  however,  not  only  to  all  good  Citizens,  but  even 
to  the  feditious  themfelves ;  and  it  was  not  pofiible  that  the  arrogance 
of  Georgio  Scali  in  particular  could  be  long  fupported.  It  happened 
accordingly  loon  after,  that  fome  of  his  informers  accufed  one  Giovanni 
di  Cambio  of  conlpiring  againft  the  State :  but  as  he  was  found  innocent 
of  the  crime  that  was  laid  to.  his  charge,  the  Magiftrate,  who  was  then 
the  Captain  of  the  people,  adjudged  that  the  accufer  fhould  fuffer  the 
fame  punifhment  that  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  Cambio  if  he  had 
been  proved  guilty.  Georgio  therefore  perceiving  that  all  his  authority 
and  interceffions  for  him  were  in  vain,  went  together  with  Tomafo 
Strozzi  at  the  head  of  a  Mob  which  they  had  raifed,  and  having  refcued 
him  by  force,  they  plundered  the  Captain's  Palace  and  obliged  him  to 
hide  himfelf  for  fear  of  being;  knocked  on  the  head.  This  outran  fo 
highly  difgufted  the  whole  city,  that  his  enemies  thought  they  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity  not  only  of  wreaking  their  own  private  revenge 
upon  him,  but  of  delivering  the  Common-wealth  out  of  his  hands  and 
the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  who  had  fo  unmercifully  tyrannized  over  it 
for  the  fpace  of  three. years. .  And  this  defign  was  not  a  little  promoted 
by  the  Captain's  behaviour,  who  went  directly  to  the  Signiory  as  foon 
as  the  tumult  was  over,  and  told  them  "  that,  as  they  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  confer  that  office  upon  him,  he  had  accepted  it  with  plea-  - 
fure,  upon  a  preemption  that  he  was  to  ferve  good  and  virtuous  men, 
and.  who  would  have  taken  arms,  if  necelfary,  to  favour  the  courfe  of 
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juftice,  and  not  to  obftrudt  it.  Bat  fince  he  had  feen  enough  of  their 
manner  of  governing  the  city  and  behaving  themfelves,  that  port  which 
he  had  fo  cheerfully  accepted  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  own  fortune 
and  reputation  as  well  as  ferving  the  Common-wealth,  he  fhould  much 
more  cheerfully  refign,  to  avoid  further  danger  and  fave  himfelf  from 
utter  ruin".  Upon  this,  fome  of  the  Signiory,  after  they  had  perfuaded 
the  Captain  to  continue  in  his  office,  by  giving  him  fair  words  and 
promifing  they  would  take  care  that  he  fhould  not  only  be  indemnified 
for  the  lofs  he  had  already  fuftained,  but  that  he  fhould  live  in  fecurity 
for  the  future,  immediately  entered  into  a  confultation  with  fuch  of  the 
Citizens  as  they  thought  wilhed  well  to  their  country  and  were  the 
leaft  fufpected  of  difaffection ;  in  which  it  was  concluded  that  now  or 
never  would  be  the  time  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  Scali  and 
the  Plebeian  faction,  as  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  generality 
by  this  laft  enormity.  They  refolved  therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the 
opportunity  before  the  paffions  of  the  people  fubfided,  well  knowing 
that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  is  foon  loft  and  as  foon  regained  by  any  little 
accidental  circumftance.  And  to  conduct  the  affair  to  a  happy  iffue, 
they  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  draw  Benedetto  Alberti  into  a  con- 
currence with  their  defign,  without  whofe  affiftance  the  undertaking 
feemed  too  rafh  and  dangerous. 

Benedetto,  though  a  man  of  immenfe  fortune,  was  yet  very  humane, 
Arict  in  his  morals  and  principles,  a  fteddy  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  fufficiently  difgufted  at  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the 
government :  fo  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  engage  him  in  any 
meafures  that  might  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  Scali.  For  as  the 
infolence  and  oppreffion  of  the  principal  Commoners  and  the  Guelph 
faction  had  made  him  their  enemy  and  a  friend  to  the  Plebeians :  fo, 
when  he  faw  the  latter  purfuing  the  very  fame  meafures,  he  quickly 
detached  himfelf  from  them,  and  had  not  the  leaft  hand  in  any  of  the 
late  injuries  and  violences  that  had  been  offered  to  his  fellow  Citizens ; 
the  fame  motives,  that  at  firft  inclined  him  to  take  part  with  the  Plebeians, 
afterwards  determining  him  to  leave  them.  Having  thus  brought  Bene-, 
detto  and  the  Heads  of  the  Arts  into  their  defign,  they  feized  upon 
Georgio  Scali ;  but  Tomafo  Strozzi  made  his  efcape.  The  very  next 
day  he  was  beheaded,  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  his  party,  that  net 
fo  much  as  one  of  them  offered  to  ftir  in  his  favour,  though  they 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  fee  his  execution.  When  he  came  to 
fuffer  death  in  the  face  of  that  very  people  which  had  fo  lately  worfhiped 
him  with  a  degree  of  idolatry,  he  could  not  help  complaining  of  the 
hardnefs  of  his  deftiny  and  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  Citizens,  who,  by 
their  oppreflions,  had  forced  him  to  court  and  carefs  a  Rabble  in  which 
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he  found  there  was  neither  honour  nor  gratitude.  And  feeing  Benedetto 
Alberti  at  the  head  01'  the  guards  that  furrounded  the  fcaffold,  he  turned 
himfelf  towards  him  and  faid,  "  Can  you  too,  Benedetto,  ftand  tamely 
by,  and  fee  me  murdered  in  this  vile  manner?  I  allure  you,  if  you  was  in 
my  circumftances,  and  I  In  yours,  I  would  nut  fuffer  you  to  be  treated 
fo  :  but,  remember  that  I  tell  you,  this  is  the  laft  day  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  the  iirft  of  yours".  He  then  bewailed  his  own  folly  in  having 
trulled  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Plebeians,  which  he  might  well  have  known 
is  ever  liable  to  be  ihaken  and  feduced  by  any  little  fufpicion,  or  mifre- 
prefentation,  or  Wait  of  envy.  With  thefe  lamentations  he  ended  his 
lijfe  in  the  midit  of  his  enemies  to  their  great  exultation :  after  which, 
fome  of  his  chief  Confidants  were  alio  put  to  death  and  their  bodies  drag- 
ged through  the  ftreets  by  the  people. 

His  death  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  ferment :  for,  during  the  execu- 
tion, many  of  the  Citizens  had  taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  Signiory 
and  Captain  of  the  people  ;  and  many  others  to  gratify  their  own  revenge 
or  private  ends.  And  as  the  city  was  full  of  different  humours,  almoffc 
every  one  had  a  feparate  view,  and  was  eager  to  accomplifh  it  before  he 
laid  down  his  arms.  The  ancient  Nobility,  now  called  Grandees,  could 
not  bear  to  live  any  longer  without  fome  ihare  in  the  public  honours, 
and  exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they 
endeavoured  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  reftored  to  their  former 
authority.  The  Heads  of  the  popular  faction  and  the  greater  Arts  were 
difgufted  that  the  government  of  the  ftate  was  fhared  in  common  with 
them  by  the  interior  Arts  and  Plebeians :  the  inferior  Arts,  inftead  of 
giving  up  any  part  of  their  authority,  were  very  defirous  to  increafe  it : 
and  the  Plebeians  were  afraid- of  having  their  new  Companies  diffolved. 
From  thele  different  views  and  apprehenfions  it  came  to  pafs,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feen  in  Florence  but  tumults  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole 
year :  for  lometimes  the  Grandees,  fometimes  the  greater,  fometimes 
the  lefs  Arts,  and  fometimes  the  Plebeians  were  in  an  uproar;  and  it 
often  happened  that  they  all  took  arms  at  the  fame  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  So  that  there  were  frequent  fkirmifhes  and  frays 
betwixt  them. and  the  guards  of  the  Palace  :  for  the  Signiory  fometimes 
by  oppofing,  and  fometimes  by  giving  way  to  them,  endeavoured  by 
all  polfible  means  to  find  fome  remedy  for  fuch  diffractions.  At  lail 
however,  after  two  Conferences  had  been  held,  andtwoBalias  inftituted. 
for  the  reformation  of  the  city,  after  many  mifchiefs  and  more  dangers 
and  troubles,  a  form  of  government  was  eftablifhed  for  the  future;  by 
which  it  was  provided,  that  all  fuch  fhould  be  recalled  as  had  been  ba- 
nilhed  lince  Sylvelfro  de'  Medici  was  Gonfalonier.  That  all  offices  and 
appointments  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  Balia  of  1378,  fhould. 
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be  aboliilied  :  That  the  two  new  Companies  mould  be  diffolved,  and 
their  individuals  reincorporated  into  their  refpe&ive  Arts  :  That  the 
inferior  Arts  mould  not  chufe  any  Gonfalonier  di  Giuftizia  :  That  inftead 
of  enjoying  one  half  of  the  public  honours,  they  fhould  now  be  limited 
to  one  third,  and  thofe  too  of  the  lower  rank.  So  that  the  Popular 
Nobility  and  the  Guelphs  reaffumed  their  fuperiority  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State ;  and  the  Plebeians  were  uttterly  dilpoffeffed  of  ft, 
after  they  had  held  it  from  the  year  1378  till  138 1,  at  which  time  this 
revolution  happened. 

The  new  administration  however  was  no  lefs  grievous  and  oppreflive 
to  the  Citizens. at  firft  than  that  of  the  Plebeians  had  been :  for  feveral 
of  the  Popular  Nobility,  who  had  fhewn  themielves  the  forwardeft  in 
fupporting  the  people,  and  many  of  the  Heads  of  the  Plebeians  were 
banifhed :  amongft  the  reft  was  Michael  di  Lando,  whom  neither  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  great  merit  and  authority  in  reftraining  the 
fury  of  the  populace  when  they  were  fo  licentioufly  plundering  the  city, 
nor  any  other  confideration,  was  fufhcient  to  protect  from  the  refentment 
of  the  governing  party.  Such  was  the  gratitude  of  his  country-men 
for  his  former  fervices !  and  from  this  impolitic  manner  of  proceeding  in 
Princes  and  Governors  of  Common-wealths,  it  happens  that  men  natu- 
rally growing  difgufted  at  their  ill-timed  feverity  and  ingratitude,  often 
incur  their  diipleafure  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  fuch 
executions  and  banifhmcnts  had  ever  been  difapproved  of  by  Benedetto 
Alberti,  he  could  not  help  blaming  the  authors  of  thofe  that  had  lately 
happened,  both  in  public  and  in  private  company.  Upon  which  the 
government  began  to  grow  fufpicious  of  him  as  a  favourer  of  the  Plebeian 
partv,  and  one  that  had  confented  to  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali,  not 
out  of  aayreal  difapprobation  of  his  conduct,  but  that  he  might  the 
moire  eafily  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  His  daily 
tonverfation  and  behaviour  increafed  their  fufpicions  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  kept  a  ftrict  watch  over  him,  and  refolved  to  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  ruining  him. 

V/hifft  they  lived  in  this  manner  at  home,  they  did  not  fuffcr  much 
from  sbroad,  though  indeed  they  were  not  altogether  without- thek 
alarms.  For  about  this  time  Lewis  of  Anjou  came  into  Italy  with  an 
army  to  drive  Carlo  Durazzo  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  to 
reinflate  Queen  Giovanna.  His  arrival  threw  the  Florentines  into  no 
little  perplexity :  for  Carlo  as  their  old  friend  and  Ally  demanded  their 
affiftance  ;  whilft  Lewis  on  the  other  hand,  infifted  upon  their  ftanding 
neutral  if  they  expected  any  future  favour  or  good  offices  from  him. 
That  they  might  feem  willing  therefore  to  oblige  Lewis,  they  difcharged 
iir  Tohn  Hawkwood  from  their  fervice  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  aihff 
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Carlo,  they  prevailed  upon  his  Ally  Pope  Urban  to  take  that  commander 
into  his  pay.  This  double  dealing  was  exceedingly  relented  by  Lewis, 
who  eafily  law  through  it :  fo  that  when  frelli  fuccours  arrived  in  Tul- 
cany  from  France,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  againit  Carlo  in 
Puglia,  he  joined  the  exiles  from  Arezzo,  and  having  forced  his  way 
into  that  town  by  their  affiftance,  he  drove  out  the  governing  party  there 
which  adhered  to  Carlo.  He  likewife  determined  to  have  changed  the 
government  of  Florence,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  gave  a 
new  turn  to  affairs  in  Puglia  and  Tulcany ;  for  Carlo  then  firmly  efta- 
blilhed  himfelf  in  a  Kingdom  which  he  had  in  a  manner  given  up  for 
loft:  and  the  Florentines,  who  were  fomething  dubious,  whether  they 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  their  own  city,  refolved  to  make  themlelves 
mailers  of  Arezzo,  which  they  bought  of  the  garrifon  that  Lewis  had 
left  in  poiTefTion  of  it.  After  Carlo  had  thoroughly  fettled  himfelf  in 
Puglia,  he  left  his  wife  there  with  his  two  children,  Ladiflaus  and 
Giovanna  (as  we  have  elfewhere  related)  and  went  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Hungary,  which  Kingdom  had  devolved  to  him  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, but  died  there  foon  after  he  was  crowned. 

Greater  rejoycings  never  were  feen  in  any  city,  even  for  a  victory  of 
their  own,  than  there  were  in  Florence,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
upon  this  acquilition  ;  many  families  keeping  open  houfes,  and  vying  with 
the  public  in  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  their  entertainments.  But 
none  of  diem  were  to  be  compared  to  thofe  made  by  the  family  of  the 
Alberti,  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  which  were  fo  far  above 
the  condition  of  any  private  perlbn,  that  they  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Prince.  This  orientation  excited  much  envy  amongft  their  fellow 
Citizens,  which,  added  to  the  fufpicion  that  the  government  had  already 
conceived  of  Benedetto,  at  laft  proved  his  ruin  :  for  they  could  not 
quiet  their  apprehen lions,  whilft  they  thought  he  was  taking  thefe  fteps 
to  reconcile  the  Plebeians  to  him,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  city 
whenever  he  thought  proper. 

Whilft  they  were  indulging  thefe  jealoufies,  it  happened,  that  he 
was  drawn  Gonfalonier  of  the  Companies,  and  his  Son-in-law  Philippo 
Magalotti,  Gonfalonier  of  juftice  at  the  fame  time  ;  an  accident  that 
redoubled  the  fears  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  who  thought  Be- 
nedetto had  now  much  more  power  than  was  confident  with  the  fafety 
of  the  ftate  :  and  as  they  were  defirous  to  find  fome  means  of  averting 
the  danger  they  apprehended  themlelves  in,  without  noife  or  tumult 
if  poflible,  they  fecretly  encouraged  Befe  Magalotti,  his  enemy  and 
competitor,  to  represent  to  the  Signiory,  that  Philippo  not  being  fo  old 
as  the  Law  required  in  the  perfon  that  rilled  that  office,  neither  ought 
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nor  could  be  admitted  to  it.  Upon  this,  the  affair  was  brought  before 
the  Signiors,  part  of  whom  out  of  hatred,  and  the  reft  for  the  fake  of 
peace  and  quietnefs,  adjudged  him  unqualified  to  hold  that  dignity  : 
after  which,  Bardo  Mancini  was  drawn  in  his  room,  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Plebeian  faction,  and  no  lefs  inveterate  againft  Benedetto.  No  fooner 
was  this  man  in  poflefiion  of  his  office,  but  he  called  a  Balia  for  the 
reformation  of  the  State  ;  by  the  authority  of  which,  Benedetto  was 
fent  into  exile,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  family  admonilhed,  except  Anto- 
nio. Before  his  departure  he  called  all  his  friends  together,  and 
feeing  them  very  forrowful  and  dejected,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
this  manner  : 

"  You  fee,  my  dear  friends  and  fellow  Citizens,  in  what  manner 
fortune  has  contrived  my  ruin,  and  how  (he  ftill  threatens  you  :  at 
which,  neither  you  nor  I  ought  to  be  at  all  furprized,  fince  it  is  almoft 
always  the  Lot  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  maintain  their  integrity,  m 
wicked  and  corrupt  times,  and  to  fupport  that  which  the  generality  are 
defirous  to  pull  down.     The  love  of  my  Country  firft  induced  me  to- 
join  with  Sylveftro  de'  Medici ;  and  afterwards  to  feparate  mylelf  from 
Georgio  Scali.     From  the  fame  principle  I  could  not  forbear  cenfuring 
the  proceedings  of  thofe  that  are  now  at  the  Helm,  who,  having  nobody 
to  chaftife  them,  are  likewife  defirous  to  get  rid  of  every  one  that  dares 
to  reprehend  them.  I  cheerfully  fubmit  to  baniihment,  if  I  am  doomed 
to  it,  only  to  free  them  from  the  awe  they  ftand  in  of  me,  and  not  of 
me  only,  but  of  every  one,  who,  they  are  confcious,  has  an  eye  upon 
their  tyrannical  and  licentious  proceedings.     On  my  own  account  I  am 
not  much  concerned  j  for  that  reputation  with  which  I  was  honoured 
whilft  my  Country  was  free,  cannot  be  taken  away  from  me  now  it  is 
enflaved;  and  the   review  of  my  paft  life  will  always  afford   me  more 
Satisfaction,  than  the  difgrace  of  my  exile  can  give  me  regret.     It  fills 
me  with  concern,  I  confefs,  to  leave  my  Country  a  prey  to  the  avarice 
and  oppreffion  of  a  few  particular  men.     It  grieves  me,  when  I  reflect, 
that  this  day,  which  puts  an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  in  all  probability 
will  give  birth  to  yours,  and  that  the  malevolence  of  fortune  may  fall 
ftill  more  heavy  upon  you  than  it  has  done  upon  me.     Let  me  exhort 
you  however,  not  to  defpair,  but  to  bear  up  againft  her  frowns,  and  to 
behave  yourfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whenever  you  fall  into  adverfity, 
which  you  may  daily  expect  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  the 
World  may  bear  witnefs  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  demerit  of  your  own." 
:  After  his  departure,  he  ftill  kept  up  the  fame  reputation  of  piety  and 
gooinefs  abroad,  that  he  had  ever  maintained  at  home;  and  going  to 
vifit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  died  in  his  return  at  Rhodes.     His  bones 
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were  brought  back  to  Florence  and  interred  there  with  the  higheft 
honours,  by  thofe  very  people  who  had  perfecuted  him  whilft  alive  with 
fo  much  rancour  and  injuflice. 

The  family  of  the  Alberti  were  not  the  only  fuftcrers  in  thefe  diftrac- 
tions,  for  many  other  Citizens  were  either  admonifhed,  or  fent  into  exile : 
amongft  thofe  that  were  banifhed  were  Pietro  Benini,  Matteo  Alderotti, 
Giovanni  and  Francifco  del  Bene,  Giovanni  Benci,  and  Andrea  Adimari, 
befides  a  great  number  of  the  lower  fort  of  people :  amongft  thofe  that 
were  admonifhed,  were  the  Covoni,  the  Benini,  the  Rinucci,  the  For- 
miconi,  the  Corbizi,  the  Mannelli,  and  the  Alderotti.     It  always  had 
been  the  cuftom  to  empower  the  Balia  to  fit  for  a  certain  determinate 
time  ;  but  the  Citizens,  who  were  members  of  this,  having  done  what 
they  were  deputed  for  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  State,  were  going  to 
break  up  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  as  they  thought  it  would 
have  an  appearance  of  modefty  and  difintereftednefs.     But  the  people 
hearing  of  their  refolution,  ran  in  arms  to  the  Palace,  and  infifted  that 
they  fhould  banifh  and  admonifh  feveral  others  before  they  refigned  their 
authority :  at  which,  the  Signiory  were  exceedingly  offended,  though 
they  thought  proper  to  amuie  the  people  with  fair  words  and  promifes, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  had  got  their  guards  together,  and  were  ftrong 
enough  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms  by  force.    However,   to  give 
them   fome   fort  of  fatisfaction,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Plebeians  ftill  more,  they  made  a  Decree,  by  which  the  third  part  of 
the  public  honours  which  they  before  enjoyed,  fhould  now  be  reduced 
to  a  fourth.     And  that  there  might  be  always  two  at  leaft  in  the 
Signiory  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  government,  they  gave  the  Gonfalo- 
nier di  Giuftizia,  and  four  other  Citiaens,  authority  to  make  a  frefh 
Imborfation,  and  to  put  the  names  of  a  feledt  number  of  Citizens  into 
a  particular  purfe,  out  of  which  two  of  every  new  Signiory  fhould 
always  be  drawn. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  in  1 38 1,  after  a  feries  of  troubles  and 
convullions,  which  had  lafted  fix  years,  the  Florentines  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity at  home  till  the  year  1387  :  at  which  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Vifconti,  commonly  called  the  Conte  di  Virtu,  imprifoned  his  Uncle 
.Bernabo,  and  thereby  became  fole  Lord  of  all  Lombardy.  This  Conte 
di  Virtu  thought  he  could  have  made  himfelf  King  of  Italy  by  force 
of  arms,  as  he  had  made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan,  by  treachery :  for 
which  purpofe,  he  began  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Florentines,  in  the 
year  1390,  and  conducted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  ruined  them,  if  he  had  not  died  foon  after.  However,  they  made 
a   courageous  and  indeed  a  wonderful  defence,  confidering  their  State 
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was  a  Republic  [m] ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  not  fo  much 
hurt,  as  they  had  been  frighted  in  the  courfe  of  it.  For  after  the  Duke 
had  taken  Bologna,  Pifa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Florence,  he  was  prevented  by 
fudden  death  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  the  Florentines 
delivered  from  the  calamities,  which  otherwile  muft  have  fallen  upon 
them. 

During  the  time  of  this  war  with  the  Duke,  the  office  of  Gon- 
falonier di  Giuftizia  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi, 
whom  the  remembrance  of  Pietro's  unfortunate  end  had  made  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  Alberti,  though  Benedetto  was  now  dead.  And  as  the 
animofities  of  the  Factions  were  not  yet  extinguished,  he  refolved  to  be 
revenged  on  the  reft  of  that  family  before  he  went  out  of  office.  For 
which  purpofe,  he  availed  himfelf  of  a  deposition,  that  had  been  made 
by  a  certain  perfon  who  was  accufed  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  exiles,  in  which  Alberto  and  Andrea  degli  Alberti  were  named 
as  his  accomplices,  and  immediately  taken  into  cuftody.  Upon  this, 
the  whole  city  was  in  fuch  an  uproar,  that  the  Signiory  having  fufficiently 
provided  for  their  own  defence,  called  the  people  to  a  conference,  ap- 
pointed a  new  Balia,  (by  the  authority  of  which  many  Citizens  were 
banifhed)  and  caufed  a  frefh  imborfation  of  Magiftrates  to  be  made. 
Amongft  thofe  that  they  banifhed  were  almofl  all  the  Alberti ;  befides 
which  many  of  the  Artificers  were  either  admonifhed  or  put  to  death. 
This  tyrannical  manner  of  proceeding  fo  enraged  the  Arts  and  the  lower 


[;»]  What  other  advantages  foever  the  advocates  for  a  republican  form  of  government 
mav  alledge  in  its  favour,  when  compared  with  monarchical  power,  it  is  certain  that 
the  former  cannot  exert  itfelf  with  the  fame  vigour  as  the  latter,  efpecially  in  time 
of  war.  And  the  more  any  governments  have  of  democracy  in  their  conftitution,  the 
weaker  they  generally  are  in  that  refpeft.  Their  deliberations  are  flow,  their  councils 
divided,  and  the  refult  of  them  too  public.  Befides  which,  they  are  fo  fubjedt  to  tumults 
and  faction  and  civil  diflenfion,  that  they  muft  of  neceflity  be  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
either  in  defending  themfelves,  or  annoying  the  enemy.  They  have  often  been  fo  fen- 
fible  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  upon  fuch  occafions,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  create 
Dictators,  Stadtholders,  &c.  and  put  themfelves  under  the  government  of  one  fingle 
Prince,  or  other  perfon  vefted  with  abfolute  power  and  authority  for  a  certain  ftatcd 
time,  as  the  only  means  to  clofe  the  wounds  of  faction,  and  to  give  more  life  and  vigour 
to  the  State.  A  prince  is  to  the  community  what  the  fpirit  and  foul  are  to  the 
body. 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  &  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

Virg.  JEn.  VI..  726. 
One  common  Soul 
Infpires  and  feeds  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  active  mind  infufed  thro'  all  the  fpace, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs.  Dryden. 

fort 
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fort  of  people,  who  now  faw  their  lives  and  honours  Co  wantonly  taken 
away,  that  thev  role  in  arms,  lome  of  them  running  to  the  Piazza  before 
the  Palace,  and  others  to  the  houfe  of  Veri  de'  Medici,  who  after  the 
death  of  Sylveftro  was  become  the  Head  of  that  family.  In  order  to 
footh  thole  that  were  in  the  Piazza,  the  Signiory  fent  Rinaldo  Gian- 
fis^liazzi  and  Donato  Acciaiuoli  (two  Commoners  that  were  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Plebeians  than  any  others)  with  the  colours  of  the  Guelph 
faction  and  thole  of  the  people  in  their  hands.  The  other  party  that 
had  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Veri  de'  Medici  earneftly  intreated  him  to 
take  the  government  into  his  hands,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppreffion 
of  thole  Citizens  who  were  daily  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Common- 
wealth and  every  good  man  in  it. 

All  writers  that  have  left  any  memoirs  of  the  tranfadlions  of  thofe 
times,  unanimoully  agree,  that  if  Veri  had  been  as  ambitious  as  he  was 
virtuous,  he  then  might  eafily  have  made  hinifelf  abfolute  Lord  of  the 
City :  for  the  violence  and  grievous  injuries  that  were  indifcriminately 
offered  both  to  the  good  and  bad,  had  provoked  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe 
that  favoured  them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  only  wanted  fomebody 
to  lead  them  on  to  fatiate  their  revenge.     Amongfr,  leveral  others  that 
adviled  him  to  take  the  fole  government  of  the  Republic  into  his  hands, 
Antonio  de'  Medici  was  the   moft  importunate,  though  they  had  been 
long  at  open  enmity  together :   but  Veri,  inflead  of  paying  any   regard 
to  him,  only  faid,  "  that  as  he  had  always  defpifed  his  threats,  whilft 
he  was  his  profeffed  enemy,  fo  he  would  not  be  ruined  by  his  counfel 
now  he  pretended  to  be  his  friend  j"  and  turning  to  the  multitude,  he 
exhorted  them  not  to  defpair,  for  he  would  lecure  them,  if  they  would 
follow  his  advice.     After  which,  he  advanced  in  the  midft  of  them  to 
the  Piazza,  and  from  thence,  went  by  himfelf  into  the  Palace,  where 
he  told  the  Signiory,  "  he  was  far  from  being  forry,  that  his   manner 
of  life  had  been  fuch  as  to  procure  him  the  love  of  his  Fellow-citizens  -, 
but  he  could  not  help  being  concerned,  that  they  had  formed  an  opinion 
of  him,  which  he  trulled  his  converfation  had  not  at  all  deferved  :  fori 
as  he  had  never  Ihevvn  the  lean:  fign  of  an  ambitious  or  turbulent  difpo-' 
fition,  he  could  not  imagine  what  induced  them  to  think  he  would  either] 
favour   iedition,   or  entertain   any  delign  of  uiurping  the  government.' 
That  he  prayed  their  Lordihips,  however,  that  the  error  and  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  might  not  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him,  fince  he  had 
delivered  himfelf  up  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  it  was  poffible.     That 
he  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  power  with  moderation  j  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  City,  to  be  content  with  the  fuperiority  they  had  already 
obtained,  rather  than  endeavour  to  make  their  victory  complete  by  the 
utter  ruin  of  it." 

The 
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The  Signiory  having  highly  commended  Veri's  behaviour,  defircd  him  to 
make  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then  they  would  comply  with 
any  thing  whatfoever  that  he  and  the  other  Citizens  fhould  advife.  Upon 
this,  he  returned  into  the  Piazza,  and  having  called  together  his  followers, 
and  thole  that  were  under  the  Colours  of  Rinaldo  and  Donato,  he  told 
them  all,  that  he  found  the  Signiory  very  well  difpofed  to  give  them 
any  manner  of  fatisfaction  :  that  many  things  had  been  already  granted, 
but  that  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  abience  of  fome  magiftrates, 
had  prevented  their  being  put  in  Execution.  That  in  the  mean  time, 
he  conjured  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Signi- 
ory ;  affuring  them,  that  inftead  of  menaces  and  infults,  obedience  and 
a  refpectful  behaviour  were  more  likely  to  prevail  upon  the  government 
to  gratify  their  requefts :  and  that  if  they  would  follow  his  directions, 
both  their  liberties  and  honours  mould  be  fecured  to  them.  Upon  thefe 
afihrances  and  a  reliance  on  Veri's  word,  they  all  returned  to  their  own 
houfes. 

As  foon  as  this  tumult  was  compofed,  the  Signiory,  in  the  firft  place, 
began  to  fortify  the  Piazza,  and  then  immediately  inrolled  two  thou- 
fand  Citizens,  well  affected  to  the  government,  whom  diey  divided  into 
Companies,  with  orders,  to  be  ready  to  afiift  them  whenever  they 
fhould  be  called  upon ;  ftrictly  prohibiting  all  odiers  at  the  fame  time, 
from  bearing  arms  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever.  Alter  they  had  taken 
thefe  fteps  to  fecure  themfelves,  they  put  many  of  the  Artificers  to  death, 
and  banifhed  others  that  had  been  the  mod  active  and  clamorous  in  the 
late  infurrection.  And  that  the  Gonfalonier  della  Giuftizia  might  have 
the  more  reverence  fhewn  him,  they  ordained,  that  no  one  fhould  be 
-capable  of  being  admitted  to  that  dignity,  before  he  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age.  They  likewife  made  feveral  other  provifions  to  ftrengthen 
their  hands,  which  were  not  only  intolerable  to  thofe  againft  whom  they 
were  particularly  defigned,  but  odious  to  all  good  Citizens  of  their  own 
party ;  who  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  bad  adminiftration,  and  built 
upon  a  fandy  bottom,  which  flood  in  need  of  fo  much  feverity  to  fup- 
port  it.  Thofe  of  the  Alberti  that  were  ftill  left  in  the  City,  and  many 
-others,  particularly  the  Medici,  who  thought  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
people,  abufed  and  deceived,  were  extremely  difgufted  at  thefe  proceedings; 
but  the  firft  that  had  courage  enough  to  oppofe  them,  was  Donato,  the  ion 
oi  Jacopo  Acciaiuoli.  This  Donato,  though  he  was  one  of  the  Grandees 
of  the  City,  and  rather  fuperior  than  equal  to  Mafo  degli  Albizi  (who,  by 
the  fteps  he  had  taken  in  his  Gonfalonierfhip,  was  become  in  a  manner 
the  Head  of  the  Common-wealth)  could  not  live  quietly  himfelf  in  a 
city  where  fo  many  were  difcontented  ;  and  difdained  the  common 
practice  of   making  a  private  advantage  of  public  misfortunes.      He 

therefore 
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therefore  refolved  to  ufe  his  intereft,  in  the  firft  place,  that  all  fuch  as 
had  been  fent  into  exile,  might  be  recalled,  at  leaft  that  thofe  who  had 
been  admonilhed  lhould  be  requalined  to  hold  their  former  honours  and 
employments.     For  this  purpofe,  he  infinuated  firft  to  one  Citizen,  and 
then  to  another,  that  there  was  no  other  expedient  left  to  quiet  the  people, 
and  allay  the  rage  of  faction  j  and  that  if  he  was  one  of  the  Signiory, 
he  made  no  doubt,  but  he  could  bring  the  matter  to  bear.     But  as  delay 
is  irkfome  in  all  things,  and  too  much   precipitation  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  danger;  to  avoid  one  extreme,  he  ran  into  the  other.  There 
were  then  in  the  Signiory  Michael  Acciaiuoli,  his  near  relation,  and 
Niccolo  Ricoveri,  his  intimate  friend :  and  as  he  thought  this  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  loft,  he  entreated  them  to  propofe  a  Law  to   the 
Councils  tor  the  reftoration  of  their  Fellow-citizens.     At  his  perfuaiion, 
they  accordingly  moved  it  to  the  reft  of  the  Signiory,   who  were  all  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  advantage  would  be  doubtful,  and  the  danger  very 
great  and  certain.     Donato,  therefore,  having  firft  tried  all  means  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  grow  outragious,  and  fent  them  word,  "  That  fines 
they  would  not  fufter  the  City  to  be  reformed  by  other  methods,  it 
fhould  be  done  by  force :"  at  which  they  were  fo  incenied,  that  after, 
they  had  communicated  the  affair  to  thofe  that  were  in  the  administra- 
tion, Donato  was  cited  to  appear  before  them,  and  being  convicted  of 
fending  that  meftage,  by  the  Evidence  of  the  perfon  who  carried  it,  he 
was  banifhed  to  Barletta.     They  likewile   banifhed  Alamanno  and  An- 
tonio de'  Medici,  and  all  thofe  that  were   of  Alamanno's  family,  to- 
gether with  m?.ny  of  the  inferior  Arts,  who  had  any  intereft  amongft 
the  Plebeians.     All  thefe  things  happened  within  two  years  after  Mafo 
degli  Albizi  had  affumed  the  government. 

In  this  lituation  of  affairs,  whilft  many  were  difcontented  at  home, 
and  many  impatient  under  their  banifhment  abroad,  there  happened  to 
be  amongft  the  Exiles  at  Bologna,  Picchio  Cavicciulli,  Tomafo  de'  Ricci, 
Antonio  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  degli  Spini,  Antonio  de'  Girolami,  Chrif- 
tofano  di  Carlone,  and  two  others  of  much  inferior  condition ;  but  all 
young  and  fpirited  men,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  return  to  their 
Country  :  efpecially  as  Piggello  and  Baroccio  Cavicciulli,  who  were  in 
the  number  of  thole  that  had  been  admonilhed  in  Florence,  had  found 
means  to  fend  them  word,  that  if  they  could  get  fecretly  by  night  into 
the  City,  they  would  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  from  whence  they 
might  take  fome  convenient  opportunity  of  fallying  out  and  killing 
Mafo  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  call  the  people  to  arms,  who  would 
be  ready  enough  to  rife,  as  they  were  fuffxciently  difaffefted  to  the  Go- 
vernment^ and  lure  of  being  fupported  by  the  Ricci,  Adimari,  Medici, 
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Mannelli,  and  many  other  considerable  fan: 'lies.     Flufhed  with  thefe 
hopes,  they  privately  entered  the  City  at  a  place  appointed,  on  the  4th 
of  Auguft  1397,  and  immediately  fet  fpies  to  watch   the  motions   of 
Mafo  ;  as  they  defigned  to  begin  the  tumult  by  difpatching  him.     Not 
long  after,  Mafo  came  out  of  his  Houfe,  and  went  to  an  Apothecary's, 
not  far  from  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  Maggiore :  upon  which,  the 
perfon  that  had  been  fet  to  watch  him,  ran  to  acquaint  the  confpirators, 
who  immediately  took  their  fwords  and  hafted  to  the  Apothecary's,  but 
found  he  was  gone  from  thence.     They  were  not  difcouraged,  how- 
ever, at  this  diiappointment,  but  turned  afide  towards  the  Old  Market 
Place,    where  they  killed  one  of  their  enemies  party,  and   proceeded 
towards  the  New  Market,  fhouting,  and  calling  upon  the  Citizens  to 
arm  for  the  recovery  of  their  Liberties,  and  put  the  Tyrants  to  death. 
From  thence  they  advanced  towards  a  Street  called  the  Calimara,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  killed  another  man  :  but  feeing  that  nobody  regarded 
their  cries,  nor  offered  to  take  arms  and  join  them,  they  retired  into  the 
Loggia  Nighittofa,  from  the  garrets  of  which  they  again  called  out  to 
a  great  mob   (which  by  this  time  was  got  round  them,    more  out  of 
curiolity  than  with  a  defign  to  give  them  any  affiftance)  conjuring  them 
to  take  arms,  and  fhake  off  fo  deteftable  a  Yoke  ;  and  affuring  them, 
- «  that  the  groans  of  their  Fellow-citizens  had  moved  them  more  than 
•anv  private  injuries  which  they  had  fuflained  themfelves,  and  were  the 
only  occafion  of  their  making  that  attempt  to  refcue  them  out  of  flavery : 
that  they  had  often  heard  that  many  of  them  were  continually  wifhing 
for  fome  opportunity  of  revenging  themfelves,  and  were  determined  to 
do  it  whenever  they  could  get  any  body  to  head  them.     But  now  that 
opportunity  was  come,  and  they  had  leaders  to  conduct  them,  they 
flood  gazing  upon  each  other,  till  they  would  fee  the  aflertors  of  their 
Liberties  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their  oppreffions  redoubled.    That 
they  were  aflonifhed  to  fee  thofe  who  formerly  ufed  to  take  arms  upon 
any  little  grievance,  now  crouching  under  lo  intolerable  a  burden,  and 
tamely  fubmitting  to  have  lo  many  of  their  Fellow-citizens  admonifhed, 
and  lb  many  fent  into  exile,  when  it  was  in  their  own  power  both  to 
reftore  the  Exiles  to  their  Country,  and  thofe  that  had  been  admonifhed, 
to  their  former  honours."     Thefe  exhortations  and  reproaches,  flinging 
as  they  were,  had  yet  no  effect  upon  the  people,  who  either  durft  not 
flir,  out  of  the  awe  they  flood  in  to  the  Government,  or  would  not, 
out  of  the  prejudice  they  had  conceived    againfl  the  Exiles  from  the 
death  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  whom  they  had  killed.    So  that  when  thefe 
Ringleaders  of  the  tumult  perceived  that  neither  their  words  nor  actions 
made  any  impreffion  upon  the  multitude,  they  were  at  lail  convinced, 
when  it  was  too  late,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  a  people  who  are  willing  to  continue  in  flavery ;  and  defpairing 
of  fuccefs,  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  not 
with  any  hopes  of  faving  their  lives,  but  of  deferring  their  death  for  a 
little  white. 

Upon  the  firit  rumour  of  this  tumult,  the  Signiory  had  armed  them- 
felves, and  fortified  their  palace;  but  when  they  heard  the  event,  who 
they  were  that  had  been  the  occafion  of  it,  and  whither  they  had  re- 
tired, they  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  ordered  an  officer  to  take  a  party 
of  the  guards  with  him,  and  force  the  doors  of  the  Church.  But  the 
others  defended  themfelves  fo  refolutely  there,  that  many  of  them  were 
killed :  the  Tell:  being  taken  and  examined,  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
other  of  the  Citizens  had  been  privy  to  the  Confpiracy,  except  Baroccio 
and  Piggello  Cavicciulli,  whom  they  put  to  death  with  their  accom- 
plices. 

This  confpiracy  was  hardly  quafhed,  when  another  and  more  dan- 
gerous one  was  difcovered.  The  Florentines,  as  we  have  faid  before, 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  who  not  being  able  to  con- 
quer them  by  dint  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to  other  methods  ;  and  having 
engaged  many  of  the  Citizens  in  his  defign,  by  means  of  the  Exiles, 
(of  whom  there  were  numbers  all  over  Lombardy)  it  was  agreed 
amongft  them,  that  upon  a  certain  day  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  all 
the  Exiles  who  lived  nearer!:  to  Florence,  and  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
ihould  advance  towards  the  City,  and  endeavour  to  force  their  way  into 
it,  from  the  channel  of  the  Arno.  In  which  attempt,  if  they  fucceeded, 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  their  friends  in  the  City,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  houfes  of  the  chief  governors,  whom  they  had  determined  to 
put  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  reform  the  State  as  they  thought  proper. 
Amongft  the  Citizens  within  the  walls,  that  were  concerned  in  the 
confpiracy,  was  Samminiato  de'  Ricci ;  and  as  it  often  happens  in  fuch 
undertakings,  that  a  few  perfons  are  not  fufficient  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution, and  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  a  great  number,  whilft  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  engage  as  many  in  it  as  he  could,  he  unluckily  met  with 
one  that  betrayed  him.  For  having  communicated  the  affair  to  Sylveftro 
Cavicciulli,  whom  he  thought  the  remembrance  of  his  Kinfman's  death* 
and  the  fufterings  of  his  family,  would  infpire  with  a  thirft  of  revenge, 
he  proved  to  be  miftaken  in  his  man  :  for  Sylveftro  being  moved  by 
fear  more  than  any  other  conlideration,  immediately  went  and  informed 
the  Signiory  of  it,  who  ordered  Samminiato  to  be  taken  into  Cuftody, 
where  he  confeffed  himfelf  guilty,  and  acquainted  them  with  every  par- 
ticular circumrtance  of  the  delign.  None  of  the  other  Confpirators, 
however,  were  taken,  except  Tomafo  Davizi,  who  coming  from  Bologna 
towards   Florence,   without  knowing  what  had  happened  there,  was 
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arretted  upon  die  road  :  all  die  reft,  when  they  heard  what  had  befallen 
Summiniato,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  out  of  the  City. 

Samminiato  and  Tomafo  being  punifhed  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes,  a  new  Balia  was  inftitut^d,  confuting  of  many  Citizens, 
with  authority  to  proceed  againft  Delinquents,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  die  Common-wealth.  By  this  Council,  fix  of  the  family  of 
the  Ricci,  fix  of  the  Alberti,  two  of  the  Medici,  three  of  the  Scali,  two 
of  the  Strozzi,  Bindo  Altoviti,  Bernardo  Adimari,  and  many  others  of 
lower  condition,  were  proclaimed  Rebels.  All  the  reft  of  the  Alberti, 
Ricci,  and  Medici,  except  fome  very  few,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

Amongft  thoie  of  the  Alberti  that  were  not  admonifhed,  was  Mefler 
Antonio,  whom  they  fpared,  as  a  man  of  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  dif- 
polition.  But,  before  the  Signiory  had  thoroughly  got  over  the  appre- 
henfion  they  had  been  in  from  the  late  danger,  a  prieft  was  taken  up, 
who  had  often  been  feen  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  betwixt  Florence 
and  Bologna,  whilft  the  conlpiracy  was  upon  the  anvil :  and  upon 
examination,  he  confefled  that  he  had  ieveral  times  brought  letters  for 
Meffer  Antonio.  Upon  which,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  cuftody  ; 
and  though  he  pofitively  denied  it  at  firft,  yet  being  convicted  by  the  prieft, 
he  had  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  and  was  banilhed  to  the  diftance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  city.  And  to  free  the  government  from  the 
continual  apprehenfions  they  had  lived  under,  from  the  practices  of  the 
Alberti,  they  banilhed  all  of  that  family  that  were  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Thele  things  happened  in  the  year  1400;  and  about  two  years 
after,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  died,  which,  as  we  faid  before,  put  an  end  to 
a  war  that  had  lafted  ten  years.  Alter  a  rclpite  of  thefe  two  years  from 
foreign  troubles  and  comeftick  feuds,  the  government  having  drawn  a 
little  breath,  and  in  fome  meafure  recovered  its  ftrength,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Pifa  ;  in  which  enterprize  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  not  only  gained  reputation  abroad,  but  continued  quiet 
at  home,  till  the  year  1433,  except  that  in  the  year  1412,  fome  of  the 
Alberti  having  returned  from  bamfhment,  another  Balia  was  appointed, 
which  made  new  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  the  State,  and  inflicted  other 
penalties  upon  that  family.  During  this  period,  the  Florentines  likewife 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Ladillaus,  King  of  Naples,  which  ended  in  the 
Year  J4i4>  upon  the  death  of  that  Prince,  who  finding  himfelf  not 
able  to  cope  with  their  forces,  was  obliged  to  cede  Cortona  to  them,  a 
City  which  had  been  fome  time  in  his  hands.  But  afterwards  gathering 
frefh  ftrength,  he  renewed  the  war  with  much  more  vigour :  and  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  death  (as  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  likewife 
in  his  defigns)  he  certainly  would  have  reduced  them  to  great  diftrefs, 
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and  perhaps  as  much  danger  of  lofing  their  liberties,  as  ever  they  were 
in  from  that  Duke.  So  that  their  eicape  was  no  lefs  remarkable  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  than  at  the  conclufion  of  the  other ;  for  after  the  King 
had  taken  Rome,  Siena,  was  in  poffefilon  of  all  la  Marca  d'Ancona, 
Romagna,  and  had  no  impediment  left  but  Florence,  to  obftruct  his 
progreis  widi  all  his  forces  into  Lombardy,  he  fuddenly  died.  In  this 
manner,  the  death  of  others  was  more  than  once  of  greater  Service  to 
the  Florentines,  than  any  Friend,  or  Valour  of  their  own. 

After  the  deceafe  of  this  Prince,  the  State  continued  in  tranquillity 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  wars  that  enfued  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  likewife  re- 
vived the  fpirit  of  domeftic  faction,  which  never  fubfided  again  till  the 
fubverfion  of  that  Administration,  which  had  ruled  the  State  from  the 
year  1371  till  1434,  maintained  many  wars  with  great  glory,  and  added 
the  Cities  of  Arezzo,  Pifa,  Livorno  or  Leghorn,  and  Monte  Pulcianox 
to  their  own  Dominions ;  and  would  have  done  ftill  greater  things  if  the 
City  had  continued  united,  and  the  rage  of  faction  had  not  flamed  out 
afrefh,  as  we  ihall  more  particularly  relate  in  the  next  book. 
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BOOK     IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  importance  of  one  honejl,  wife,  and  powerful  Citizen.  The  chief  can  fe 
of  changes  in  a  Common-wealth.  The  family  of  Medici \  having  been- 
deprefed,  at  la/l,  in  fome  meafure,  recover  their  authority.  Philip 
Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Florentines ;  which 
be  breaks,  andfeizes  upon  FurJi  and  Imola,  and  defeats  the  Florentine 
army.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  endeavours  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
and  advifes  a  continuation  of  the  War.  Uzzano s  opinion.  They  try  to: 
bring  over  Giovanni  de  Medici.  His  anfwer  to  Rinaldo.  The  factions 
of  Uzzano  and  Medici.  The  remarkable  courage  and fl  lity  of  Biagio 
del  Melano.  The  perfidy  and  cowardice  of  Zanobi  del  Pino.  Niccolo- 
Piccinino,  the  Florentine  General,  goes  over  to  the  Duke  of  M'lan.  The 
Venetians  enter  into  a  League  with  the  Florentines,  and  appoint  Car- 
mignuola  their  Commander  in  chief  A  new  taxation,  called  the  Catajlo.. 
The  confequences  of  it.  How  Carmignuola  conducted  the  war  in  Lom- 
bardy.  A  peace  concluded  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Allies.  The  con- 
ditions of  it.  The  advice  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  his  two  fons,  at 
his  death.  His  char  abler.  Volterra  rebels  againjl  the  Florentines  ;  but  is 
(con  reduced  to  obedience.     Rinaldo  promotes  a  war  with  Lucca.     Uzzano 
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cppcft'S  it,  but  to  no  furpofe.  The  cruelty  of  After  re  Gianni,  the  Florentine 
Commijfary,  to  the  Seravezzans,  and  their  complaints  of  it.  He  is 
caftxered  for  it.  Rinaldo,  the  other  commiffary,  is  likeivife  accufed  of 
mi /conduct.  His  fpeech  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  project  of  Philip 
Brunellfchi,  a  celebrated  Painter  and  Architect,  to  lay  Lucca  under 
water,  is  defeated.  The tyrant of Lucca  is  depofed  by  the  people.  The  Floren- 
tines are  defeated  by  Piceinino,  the  Duke's  General.  A  peace  enf'ues  be- 
tuixt  them  and  the  Lucchefe.  Uzzano  is  perjuaded  by  Niccolo  Barbadoriy 
to  join  hint  in  endeavouring  to  drive  Co/imo  de  Medici  out  of  the  City. 
His  anfwer.  His  death.  Rinaldo  becomes  head  of  that  faction.  He 
garbles  the  Magi  ft  racy,  and  impri/bns  Co/imo.  Malavolti's  generous  be- 
haviour to  him  in  prifon.  Co/imo  is  banifhed.  Rinaldo' s  advice  to  his 
party  is  neglected.  He,  'with  many  others,  rife  in  arms  to  depoj'e  the 
Signiory ;  but  lay  them  down  again,  at  the  mediation  of  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.     The  Signiory  banijh  Rinaldo,  and  recall  Co/imo. 

AL  L  Republics,  efpecinily  fuch  as  are  not  well  conftituted,  undergo 
frequent  changes  in  their  laws  and  manner  of  government.  And 
this  is  not  owing  to  die  nature  either  of  Liberty  or  Subjection  in  general, 
as  many  think,  but  to  downright  oppreflion  on  one  hand,  or  unbridled 
licentioufnefs  on  the  other.  For  the  name  of  Liberty  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  ipecious  pretence,  made  ufe  of  both  by  the  inftruments  of 
licentioufnefs,  who,  for  the  moll:  part,  are  Commoners,  and  by  the  pro- 
moters of  flavery,  who  generally  are  the  Nobles  ;  each  fide  being  equally 
impatient  of  reftraint  and  controul.  But  when  it  fortunately  happens, 
which  indeed  is  very  feldom,that  fome  wife,  good,  and  powerful  Citizen, 
has  fufficient  authority  in  the  Common-wealth,  to  make  fuch  laws  as 
may  extinguish  all  jealoufies  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the  People,  or  at 
kaft  fo  to  moderate  and  reftrain  them,  that  they  fhall  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  bad  effedt ;  in  fuch  cafe,  that  State  may  properly  be  called  free, 
and  its  conffitution  looked  upon  as  firm  and  permanent.  For,  being 
once  eftablifhed  upon  good  Laws  and  Institutions,  it  has  no  further  oc- 
caiion,  like  other  States,  for  the  virtue  of  any  particular  man  to  fupport 
it.  Of  fuch  laws  and  principles,  many  of  thofe  ancient  Common- 
wealths, which  fo  long  fubfifled,  were  formerly  conftituted :  and  for 
want  of  them,  others  have  often  varied,  and  ftill  vary,  their  form  of 
government  from  tyranny  to  licentioufnefs,  and  from  licentioufnefs  to 
tyranny.  For  as  each  of  thofe  ftates  always  has  powerful  enemies  to 
contend  with,  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  poflible  they  fhould  be  of  any 
long  duration.  All  good  and  wife  men  muft  of  necefjity  be  difgufted  at 
them  ;  fince  much  evil  may  very  eafily  be  done  in  the  former,  and  hardly 
any  good  in  the  latter  :  the  infolent  having  too  much  authoriiy  in  one, 
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and  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced  in  the  other;  and  both  muft  be 
i  pheld  by  the  fpirit  and  fortune  of  one  man  alone,  who  yet  may  either 
be  fuddenly  taken  off  by  death  cr  overpowered  by  adverfity.  I  fay  there- 
fore that  the  model  of  government  which  took  place  in  Florence 
alter  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali  in  the  year  1381,  was  at  firft  folely 
maintained  by  the  conduit  of  Ma  lb  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  by  that 
of  Niccolo  Uzzano. 

The  city  continued  in  tranquillity  from  the  year  14 14  till  1422  :  for 
as  King  Ladiflaus  was  now  dead  [«],  and  Lombardy  divided  betwixt 
different  matters,  the  Florentines  had  nothing  to  fear  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Thole  that  had  the  greateft  authority  in  it  next  to  Niccolo  da 
Uzzano,  were  Bartolomeo  Valori,  Nerone  di  Nigi,  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi, 
Neri  di  Gino,  Capponi,  and  Lapo  Niccolini.  The  animofities  however, 
which  were  at  firft  kindled  in  the  city  by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  Albizi 
and  the  Ricci,  and  afterwards  blown  up  to  fuch  a  height  by  Sylveftro 
de'  Medici,  were  not  yet  extinguished  :  and  although  that  party  which 
had  the  largeft  mare'  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  continued  only 
three  years  in  the  adminiftration  and  was  turned  out  of  it  in  138 1,  yet  as 
they  were  favoured  and  fupported  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Citizens, 
they  could  not  be  totally  fuppreffed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  frequent 
admonitions  and  the  continual  perfecutions  that  were  carried  on  againft 
the  Heads  of  it,  from  the  year  138  1  to  1400,  had  brought  them  very 
low.  Thofe  that  fuffered  moft  by  thefe  proceedings  were  the  Alberti 
and  the  Medici,  feveral  of  whom  had  their  eftates  confifcated,  others 
were  either  banilhed  or  put  to  death,  and  thofe  mat  were  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue in  the  city,  were  deprived  of  all  their  honours  and  employments; 
by  which  their  party  was  much  depreffed  and  almoft  reduced  to  nothing. 
They  retained  however  a  fharp  refentment  of  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  and  determined  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge;  which 
yet  they  thought  proper  to  diffemble  in  thofe  circumftances. 

This  adminiftration,  which  was  compofed  of  the  meft  confiderable 
•Commoners,  or  popular  Nobility,  and  had  kept  the  city  fo  long  in  peace, 
at  laft  was  guilty  of  two  errors  in  point  of  conduct  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  it.  For  in  the  firft  place,  they  grew  infolent  and  lupine ;  and 
in  the  next,  they  began  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  inftead  of  taking 
proper  care  to  guard  againft  their  enemies :  fo  that  whilft  they  were 

[  n  ]  He  was  poifoned  at  Perugia  by  a  Phyfician's  daughter  of  that  city,  of  whom 
he  was  paflionately  enamoured.  Her  father  having  been  bribed  by  the  Florentines,  to 
get  him  difpatched,  prevailed  upon  her,  to  give  him  poifon  in  a  Philter,  or  love-potion. 
He  was  a  brave  and  generous  Prince  ;  but  his  virtues  were  obfeured  by  many  vices. 
He  died  in  1414  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  niter  Gigvanna,  or  Joan.  Collmucio.  Hi/}. 
Neap.  1.  v. 
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daily  provoking  their  fellow-citizens  by  frefh  oppreflions,  and  become 
fo  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they  rather  encouraged  plots  and  cabals 
againft  their  affociates  in  the  government,  than  ufed  any  means  ti  defeat 
the  revenge  of  thole  whom  they  ieemed  to  defpife,  the  Medici  in  a  great 
meafure  recovered  their  former  power  and  authority.  The  firft  of  this 
family  that  began  to  lift  up  his  head  again,  was  Giovanni  the  Son  of 
Bicci  de'  Medici ;  who  being  a  man  of  great  gooodnels  and  humanity, 
and  grown  exceeding  rich,  was  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government 
of  the  State  :  at  which  there  was  luch  extraordinary  rejoycings  amongft 
the  people,  that  many  of  the  graver  fort  of  the  Citizens  were  not 
a  little  alarmed  when  they  law  the  old  humours  began  to  fliew  themfelves 
again.  Upon  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  took  the  opportunity  of  repre- 
fenting  to  his  Collegues,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  promote  a 
man  of  fo  general  a  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power :  that  it  was 
an  eafy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  fome  diforders  in  the  beginning  of 
them,  which  afterwards  would  admit  of  no  remedy  :  and  that  he  knew 
Giovanni  was  a  perfon  of  much  greater  influence  and  abilities  than  ever 
Sylveftro  had  been.  But  thefe  remonftrances  made  little  or  no  impreflion 
upon  the  reft  of  the  Governors,  who  envied  Niccolo's  reputation,  and 
were  glad  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  affiftance,  which  they  thought  might 
contribute  to  ruin  him. 

Whilft  thefe  fparks  of  difcord  were  fecretly  rekindling  in  Florence, 
Philip  Vifconti,  the  fecond  Son  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  becoming  fole 
Lord  of  all  Lombardy  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  had  fet  his  heart 
upon  recovering  the  State  of  Genoa,  which  then  lived  free  under  die 
government  of  their  Doge  Tom  alb  da  Campo  Fregofo.  But  he  was 
diffident  of  fuccefs  in  this  or  any  other  enterprife  except  he  could  firft 
engage  the  Florentines  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  him  ;  the  credit  cf 
which  he  imagined  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  defigns.  With 
this  view,  he  lent  Ambaffadors  to  propofe  it  to  the  Citizens  of  Florence  ; 
many  of  whom  thought  it  better  to  continue  upon  the  fame  amicable 
terms  they  had  been  with  him  for  many  years,  than  to  enter  into  any 
particular  treaty  :  as  they  plainly  law  how  much  reputation  he  would, 
acquire  thereby,  and  how  little  advantage  their  own  city  was  likely  to 
reap  from  it.  Others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  ani  voted  fjr 
a  treaty  with  him  upon  certain  conditions  ;  which  if  he  did  not  ob-j 
ferve,  he  would  manifeft  his  evil  defigns  to  the  whole  world,  andj 
juftify  them  in  making  war  upon  him.  After  long  debates,  an  agree-! 
ment  was  at  laft  concluded,  in  which  Philip  engaged  not  to  interfere 
in  any  affairs  on  this  fide  the  Rivers  [  0  ]  Magna  and'Panaro.     But  foon 

[a]  The  former   of  thefe   Rivers   :  ri  es   in  the  P.irmefan,  and  taking  a   fouth-weft 
courle  by  Pontremoli,  waters  a  Valley  that  is  unewiie  called   Magn^  and  at  laft 
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after  this  ftipulation,  he  firft  feized  upon  Brelcia,  and  then  upon  Genoa, 
■  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  thofe  in  Florence  that  promoted  the  con- 
vention; who  thought  the  Venetians  would  have  protected  Brefcia,  and 
that  Genoa  was  able  to  defend  itfelf.  And  as  Philip  was  to  keep 
pofTeffion  of  Serezana  and  fome  other  towns  on  this  fide  the  Magra, 
by  the  capitulation  made  betwixt  him  and  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  (on  a 
promife  that  if  ever  he  alienated  them,  the  ■Genoeie  mould  have  the 
refufal)  he  confequently  was  guilty  of  infringing  the  articles  of  the 
Convention  he  had  fo  lately  made  with  the  State  of  Florence. 
Befides  which,  he. had  entered  into  another  treaty  with  the  Legate  of 
Bologna. 

Thefe  proceedings  alarmed  the  Florentines  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  fome  remedy,  left  worfe  confe- 
quences  mould  enfue.  Upon  which  Philip,  who  was  aware  that  he 
had  rouzed  their  apprehenfions,  immediately  fent  Ambafladors  to  Flo- 
rence, in  order  to  juftify  himfelf  and  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  Citizens  j 
and  at  the  fame  time,  if"  pofllble,  to  lull  them  into  fecurity,  by  repre- 
fenting  how  much  he  was  furprized  at  the  unkind  opinion,  he  heard, 
they  had  conceived  of  him ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  cancel  any  thing 
he  had  done,  which  might  give  them  the  leaft  umbrage  or  fufpicioa 
of  his  fincerity.  But  this  Embafiy  ferved  only  to  raiie  difcord  and 
divifions  in  the  city  :  as  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  that  were 
in  the  adminiftration,  thought  it  would  be  advifeable  to  arm  themfelves, 
and  take  proper  meafures  to  fruflrate  the  defigns  of  the  enemy:  for 
when  fuch  preparations  were  made,  Philip  perhaps  might  think  it  his 
beft  way  to  remain  quiet;  and  thus  by  prefenting  a  war,  the  peace 
that  fubfifted  betwixt  them  might  be  eftabliihed  upon  a  furer  and  mote 
liable  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who,  either 
out  of  oppofition  to  the  government,  or  the  dread  of  a  war,  alledged, 
"  that  it  was  unreafonable  and  unjuf>  to  entertain  fuch  fufpicions  of  an 
Ally  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion ;  as  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing 
that  could  juftify  them  in  treating  him  after  that  manner  :  that  raifing 
forces  and  appointing  officers,  they  muft  furely  know,  was  the  fame  as 
declaring  war,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  againft  fo  powerful  a 
Prince  without  bringing  inevitable  ruin  upon  their  city :  that  there  was 

into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  below  Sarzano.  Lucan  makes  mention  of  it,  Pharfal 
1.  ii.  The  Panaro  riling  in  the  Apennine  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Tufcany,  runs 
northward  into  the  Modenefe,  and  divides  that  State  from  Romagna :  then  turning 
eaft-ward  it  runs  by  Ferrara,  through  the  Ferrarefe,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Gulph 
of  Venice  at  Valona,  where  it  is  called  the  Podi  Valona.  As  the  fources  of  thefe  two 
Rivers  are  not  far  afunder,  and  their  ftreams  run  different  ways,  they  almoft  cut  Italy 
•n  two,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  were  therefore  pitched  upon,  vciy 
likely,  a-  proper  boundaries  betwixt  the  contending  parties. 
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not  the  lead:  profpecl:  of  any  advantage  which  might  accrue  from  it:  for 
as  Romagna  lay  betwixt  their  Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Duke,  they 
muft  not  expert  to  remain  in  pofferTion  of  any  conquefts  they  mould 
make  ;  nor  could  they  hope  to  penetrate  even  into  Romagna,  when 
they  confidered  that  the  forces  of  the  Church  were  fo  near  at  hand". 
The  former  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  laft,  and  they  accordingly 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  of  the  war,  railed  foldiers,  and  impofed 
new  taxes  upon  the  Citizens ;  which  being  laid  heavier  upon  the  poorer 
fort  of  the  people  than  the  rich,  occafioned  great  murmurs  in  the  city  ; 
every  one  exclaiming  againft  the  oppreffion  of  their  Governors,  who 
had  wantonly  embroiled  them  in  an  expenfwe  and  unnecefTary  war,  only 
to  gratify  their  own  private  interefts  and  ambition,  and  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  their  tyranny.  They  had  not  yet,  indeed,  proceeded  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Duke,  but  their  fufpicions  grew  ftronger  and  ftronger 
every  day;  efpecially  as  he  had  fent  fome  troops  to  Bologna  at  the 
requeft  of  the  Legate,  who  was  under  no  little  apprehenfions  from  the 
practices  of  Antonio  Bentivogli,  one  of  the  exiles  in  that  city.  Thefe 
forces  therefore  lying  fo  near  the  territories  of  Florence,  gave  the 
governors  of  that  State  great  uneafineis  :  but  what  ftill  increafed  it,  and' 
more  fully  difcovered  the  Duke's  defign  to  commence  hoftilities  againft 
them,  was  his  manner  of  proceeding  at  Furli. 

Georgio  Ordelarri,  Lord  of  Furli,  died  about  that  time,  and  left  his 
Son  Tibaldo  to  the  care  of  Duke  Philip.   And  though  his  widow,  who 
looked  upon  l'uch  a  Guardian  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye,  had  fent  the 
Child  to  her  father  Ludovico  Alidoffi  Lord  of  Imola,  yet  the  peop'c  of 
Furli  obliged  her  to  comply  with  the  will  of  her  hufband,  and  to  put  him 
into  the  Duke'.-  bauds  again.    Upon  which,  the  better  to  avoid  fuipicion 
and  difguife  his  own   aefigns,  he  got  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to  fend 
Guido  Torelli  as  his  Lieutenant,   with  a  body  of  foldiers  to  feize  upon 
Furli  in  his  name ;   and  in  this  manner  that  Town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Duke  Philip.     When  this  event  and  the  arrival   of  his  troops  at 
Bologna  came  to  be  known  in  Florence,  it  fully  determined  the  majority 
or  the  Governors  to  declare  war,  notwithftanding  that  refolution  ftill 
met  with  great  oppofition,  efpecially  from  Giovanni  de'  Medici,   who 
publickly  protefted  againft   it,    and  faid,  "  that  although  they  were 
liifficiently  convinced   of  the  Duke's  defigns,   it  would  yet  be  more 
prudent  to  wait  till  he  attacked  them,  than  to  be  the  aggreftbrs :  for 
otherwife  the  Duke  might  fairly  jullify  all  his  fubfequent  proceedings 
to  the  odier  Princes  of  Italy ;  and  for  their  own  parts,  they  could  not 
in  that  cafe  expeit  fuch  effectual  afliftance  from  them,  as  they  might 
do  when  his  ambitious  and  enterprising  fpirit  came  to  be  more  generally 
known ;  lince  experience  fhewed  that   all  States  att  with  much  more 
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vigour  when  their  own  fafety  is  concerned  than  in  the  defence  and 
protection  or"  others."  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  march  boldy  out  and  meet  the  enemy,  than  to  flay  till  they 
were  attacked  by  him  at  home  :  that  fortune  in  general  was  more 
favourable  to  the  Invader,  than  to  thofe  that  are  invaded :  and  though 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  expenfwe,  it  certainly  would  prove  lefs  detri- 
mental in  the  end,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  their  enemy,, 
than  to  have  their  own  depopulated."  This  advice  was  approved  of, 
and  it  was  reiblved,  that  the  Ten  fhould  ufe  their  utmofl  efforts  in  the 
firfl  place  to  wrefl  the  City  of  Furli  out  of  the  Duke's  hands  again. 
But  Philip  feeing  the  Florentines  fo  earneilly  bent  upon  the  recovery  of 
a  town  which  he  was  reiblved  to  maintain,  now  thought  it  high  time 
to  throw  off  the  maik,  and  immediately  fent  Agnolo  delia  Pergola  with, 
a  confiderable  force  to  Imola,  to  keep  the  Lord  of  that  place  fo  fully 
employed  in  the  defence  of  his  own  State,  that  he  mould  not  be  able 
to  give  his  Grandfon  any  affiflance.  Agnolo  accordingly  advanced 
almofl  to  the  walls  of  Imola,  and  finding  the  moats  frozen  over,  (as 
it  was  then  a  very  cold  feaion)  he  took  the  town  by  furprize  the  fame 
night,  and  fent  Ludovico  prHbner  to  Milan,  though  the  Florentine  army 
lay  no  further  off  at  that  time  than  Modigliana.. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Imola  loft,  and  open  war  now 
publickly  avowed,  ordered  their  Commanders  to  go  and  lay  fiege  ta 
Furli ;  which  they  did,  and  inverted  it  on  every  fide :  and,,  to  prevent 
the  Duke  from  fending  all  his  forces  to  its  relief,  they  took  Count  Al- 
berigo  into  their  pay,  who  made  daily  excurlions  from  Zagonara,  a 
town  in  his  poffeffion,  to  the  very  walls  of  Imola.  But  Agnolo,  who 
perceived  our  army  was  fo  advantageoufly  polled,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Furli,  without  running  too  great  a  rifque, 
determined  to  fit  down  before  Zagonara,  rightly  judging,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines would  abandon  their  enterprize  againil  Furli,  and  march  to  its 
fuccour ;  which  mufl  oblige  them  to  fight  him  at  a  great  difadvantage. 
In  the  mean  time,  Alberigo  was  reduced  to  fuch  diflrefs  by  the  Duke's 
army,  that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  furrender,  if  the 
town  was  not  relieved  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days.  When  this  came 
to  be  known  in  the  Florentine  camp,  and  in  the  City,  the  eagernefs 
which  every  one  fhewed  to  prevent  that  lofs,  was  the  occafion  of  their 
fuflaining  a  much  greater.  For  having  raifed  their  camp  before  Furli, 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  Zagonara,  they  came  to  an  engagement  with 
Agnolo,  in  which  they  were  utterly  routed  ;  not  fo  much  by  the  valour 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  badnefs  of  the  weather  :  for  our  forces  having 
marched  feveral  hours,  through  very  deep  and  miry  roads,  and  con- 
tinual rain,  found  the  enemy  quite  frefh,  and  in  fo  good  order,  that, 
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as  it  might  well  be  expeded,  they  were  not  able  to  ftand  before  them, 
but  foon  fled  and  were  difperfed.  However,  in  fo  great  a  defeat,  and 
which  made  fo  much  noife  all  over  Italy,  there  was  nobody  killed  but 
Ludovico  degli  Obizi,  and  two  of  his  men, who  were  thrown  from  their 
horfes,  and  trampled  to  death  in  the  mire. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  occalioned  great  confternation  in  Florence, 
and  particularly  amongfr  thofe  of  the  governing  party,  who  had  been 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  war  ;  as  they  faw  the  enemy  now  lb  power- 
ful and  elated,  and  themfelves  in  a  manner  not  only  difarmed  and  with- 
out allies,  but  hated  to  the  laft  degree  by  the  people,  who  infulted  them 
whenever  they  appeared  in  the  ftreets;  complaining  of  the  iniupportable 
taxes  they  had  laid  upon  them,  and  upbraiding  them  with  the  heavy 
expences  of  an  unnecefTary  war.  "  Thefe  are  the  men,  faid  they,  who 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  to  flrike  a  terror  into  the  enemy  !  how 
bravely  they  wrefted  Furli  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke !  you  now  fee, 
Fellow-citizens,  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  their  villainous  ma- 
chinations !  thefe  are  the  Defenders  of  our  Liberty  forfooth  ;  a  name  that 
they  inwardly  hate,  as  their  actions  have  fully  fhewn,  which  never 
tended  to  any  other  point  than  to  eflablifh  and  increafe  their  own  power, 
which  God  has  now,  mofl  juftly  indeed,  been  pleafed  to  humble.  This 
is  not  the  only  time  they  have  brought  our  city  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ; 
the  expedition  againft  King  Ladiflaus,  and  many  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  might  be  inftanced,  if  it  was  neceflary.  To  whom  will  they 
now  have  recourfe  for  affiftance  in  their  extremities  ?  To  Pope  Martin, 
whom  they  fo  vilely  abufed,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ?  To 
Queen  Giovanna,  whom  they  bafely  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Arragon  r"  With  thefe  and  other 
fuch  taunts  as  fury  and  defpair  commonly  fuggeft  to  an  enraged  multi- 
tude, they  purfued  them  wherever  they  went. 

The  Signiory,  therefore,  having  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Citi- 
zens, earneltly  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  good  offices  and  endeavours 
to  footh  the  people,  and  to  appeafe  the  general  indignation  which  their 
clamours  had  excited.  At  this  meeting,  Rinaldo  (eldefl  fon  to  the  late 
Mafo  degli  Albizi)  having  fecretly  entertained  fome  hopes  of  becoming 
fole  governor  of  the  Republic,  by  the  merit  of  his  own  fervices,  and 
'  the  reputation  of  .his  father,  made  a  long  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  told  them, 
**  That  it  was  neither  generous,  nor  juft,  nor  good  policy,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  fuch  enterprizes  from  the  event  of  them  ;  for  it  happened 
fometimes,  that  the  beft  laid  defigns  mifcarried,  and  the  worft  were 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  That  if  bad  meafures  were  applauded,  merely 
becaufe  they  proved  fortunate,  it  would  give  encouragement  to  rafhneis 
and  prefumption  ;  which  might  one  time  or  other  be  the  deflru&ion  of 
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the  Common-wealth;  as  it  did  not  always  happen  that  they  fucceeded. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  vilify  de- 
figns  that  were  wifely  planned,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
failed  in  the  execution  [/>]  ;  fince  that  would  deter  fuch  as  were  moft 
able,  from  giving  their  advice,  and  delivering  their  opinion,  without  re- 
ferve,  in  any  exigency."  He  then  fhewed  the  neceffity  of  entering  into 
this  war,  and  that  Tufcany  mud  have  been  the  feat  of  it,  if  they  had 
not  carried  their  arms  into  Romagna :  that  although  it  was  the  will  of 
God  their  forces  fhould  be  defeated,  the  lofs  was  not  fo  great  as  it  would. 
be,  if  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair :  that  if  they  would  exert 
themfelves  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  would  find  no  great  reafon  to  be 
fo  dejected  at  their  overthrow,  nor  the  Duke  to  triumph  in  his  victory. 
That  they  might  make  themfelves  eafy  about  the  taxes,  which  would 
not  be  fo  heavy  by  a  great  deal  for  the  future,  as  they  had  been  j  iince 
a  defenfive  war  could  not  be  attended  with  fo  much  expence,  as  an 
offenfive  one.  He  laftly  conjured  them  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of 
their  anceftors,  whofe  magnanimity  even  in  the  loweft  ebb  of  their  for- 
tune, had  at  all  times  fupported  the  State  againft  the  moft  powerful 
enemies." 

Upon  thefe  exhortations,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  fo  popular  a 
man,  the  Citizens  began  to  recover  their  fpirits,  and  took  Count  Oddo; 
the  Son  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  into  their  pay,  under  the  inflection  of 
Niccolo  Piccinino,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  Braccio  himfelf, 
and  was  efteemed  the  beftfoldier  that  had  ever  fought  under  his  banners:, 
to  whom  they  likewife  joined   feveral  commanders  of  their  own,  and. 
remounted  fuch  of  the  cavalry  as  had  loft  their  horfes  in  the  late  defeat, 
They  alfo  gave  a  commiffion  to  twenty  of  the  Citizens,  to  raife  further 
fupplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war ;  who  feeing  the  governing  party 
now  humbled  by  their  misfortunes,  took  courage,  and  laid  the  chief 
burden  of  the  tax  upon  their  fhoulders ;  at  which  they  were  not  a  little 
mortified  in  their  turn.     However,  as  they  could  not  for  fhame  remon- 
ftrate  againft  it  as  a  particular  hardfhip,  they  only  complained,  of  it  in. 
general,  and  faid,  it  was  too  heavy,  and  ought  in  fome  meafure  to  be 
remitted.     But  when  this  came  .to  the  ears  of  the  council,  they  "took, 
effectual  care  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  order  to  make  all  impofitions  appear- 
the  more  grievous  and  hateful  to  the  people  for  the  future,  they  gave  a. 
itrict  charge  to  their  officers  to  collect  this  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and. 
to  kill  any  one  that  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  them,  or  refufe  to  pay  it..    In 
confequence  of  thefe  orders,  fo  many  were  either  knocked  on  the  head,; 

[p]  See  the  Reflexions  on  Fortune  and  Prudence,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of,  Caftruccio 
CiJiracani,  towards  the  end  of  this,  volume, 
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or  grievoofly  wounded,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  two  parties  would 
come  to  blows,  and  that  much  mifchief  would  enfue  :  for  thofe  who 
had  been  lb  long  in  power,  and  ufed  to  be  treated  with  fuch  reverence 
and  diftinction,  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  inlulted  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  other  fide  were  refolved,  that  every  man  in  his  turn 
liquid  equally  feel  the  fling  of  thele  oppreffions. 

Certain  of  the  principal  Citizens,  therefore,  had  a  private  conference, 
in  which  they  determined  to  refume  their  former  authority,  and  to  fup- 
port  it  with  more  vigour  for  the  future  ;  feeing  their  remiffnefs  had  em- 
boldened private  men  to  cavil  at  their  conduct,  and  given  freih  courage 
to  thofe  who  were  wont,  upon  every  occafion,  to  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  the  populace.  After  many  of  thefe  meetings,  and  much  con- 
futation, they  agreed  to  have  a  more  general  one  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  ; 
where  they  accordingly  aflembled,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  by  the 
permiffion  of  Lorenzo  Ridolphi  and  Francifco  Gianfigliazzi,  who  were 
then  in  the  Signiory.  But  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  not  there  j  either 
becauie  he  had  not  been  invited,  as  a  perfon  in  whom  they  could  not 
thoroughly  confide,  or  refufed  to  come,  becaufe  he  did  not  approve  of 
fuch  cabals.  When  they  were  all  met,  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  took  the 
chair,  and  reprefented  to  them,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  City,  and  how  the  government  of  it,  by  their  too- 
great  fecurity  and  inadvertence,  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  from  whom  their  fathers  had  recovered  it  in  the  year  138 1.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  tyranny  of  thofe  that  were  in  the  adminiltration. 
from  1377,  till  that  time;  in  which  interval,  either  the  Father,  or 
Grandfather,  or  fome  near  relation,  of  almoft  every  one  that  was  thea 
prefent,  had  been  unjuftly  put  to  death.  That  the  City  was  now  going 
to  relapfe  into  the  fame  ftate  of  confufion  and  oppreffion,  as  the  mul- 
titude had  already  taken  upon  them  to  impofe  taxes ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  either  curbed  by  force,  or  retrained  by  fome  other  more  defirable 
expedient,  would  certainly,  in  the  next  place,,  proceed  to  appoint  fuch 
officers  as  they  thought  fit :  after  which,  they  would  turn  the  prefent 
magistrates  out  of  their  feats,  to  the  utter  deftrudrion  of  an.  adminiftra- 
tion  which  had  governed  the  City  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation, 
for  the  fpace  of  forty-two  years.  The  confequence  of  which  would  be, 
that  Florence  mult  either  be  blindly  governed  by  the  caprice  of  the  mul- 
titude, (and  then  one  party  would  live  in  continual  danger  and  appre- 
henfion,  whilft  the  ether  rioted  in  all  manner  of  licentioufneis)  or  it 
mull  fall  under  the  fubjection  of  fome  one  perfon,  who  would  make 
himfelf  abfolute  Lord,  and  perhaps  Tyrant  over  it,  It  was  the  duty,. 
he  faid,  of  every  man  that  had  any  affection  for  his  Country,  or  regard 
jfor  his  own  reputation,  to  exert  himfelf  at  that  time,  and  to  follow,  the 
5  example 
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example  of  Bardo  Mancini,  who  delivered  the  City  from  the  imminent 
danger  it  was  in,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Alberti :  and  as  the  auda- 
cioufnefs  of  the  multitude  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  large- 
neis  of  the  imborfations,  and  the  little  care  that  was  taken  in  them> 
(which  had  filled  the  palace  with  new  and  mean  men)  he  thought 
the  only  remedy  that  was  left  for  fuch  diibrders  would  be,  to  reftore 
the  authority  of  the  Nobility,  and  diminifh  that  of  the  Minor  Arts,  by 
reducing  them  from  fourteen  to  feven  :  which  would  Ieffen  the  power 
of  the  Plebeians  in  the  Councils,  both  by  retrenching  their  number, 
and  bv  throwing  more  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Grandees,  who 
would  be  lure  to  ufe  all  palTible  endeavours  to  deprefs  them,  out  of  re- 
venue for  old  injuries.  That  wife  men  always  availed  themfelves  of 
different  forts  of  people  at  different  feafons ;  and  if  their  fathers  had 
made  ufe  of  the  affiftance  of  the  Plebeians,  to  humble  the  infolence  of 
the  Grandee?,  now  the  latter  were  brought  fo  low,  and  the  former 
become  fo  audacious,  it  would  be  no  bad  expedient  to  join  with  one  to 
lower  the  other :  to  effect  which,  if  artifice  was  not  fufficient,  they  muft 
have  recourfe  to  forcible  means ;  as  they  had  that  in  their  power,  now 
fome  of  them  were  in  the  Commijjion  of  Ten,  and  might  fecretly  bring  a 
few  companies  of  foldiers  into  the  City," 

This  fpeech  of  Rinaldo's  was  much  applauded,  and  his  advice  ap- 
proved of  by  every  body  ;  and  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  in  the  name  of  the 
reft,  made  anfwer,  "  That  what  he  had  faid  was  very  true,  and  the 
remedies  he  propofed  efficacious  and  certain,  provided  they  could  be 
applied  without  making  an  open  divifion  in  the  City  ;  which  yet  he 
thought  might  be  done,  if  they  could  draw  Giovanni  de'  Medici  into 
their  defigns  :  for  if  he  concurred  with  them,  the  multitude  being  de- 
prived of  their  head,  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  oppofition  :  but  if 
he  could  not  be  brought  over,  they  could  not  effect  it  without  force; 
and  in  that  cafe,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  fliould  prevail,  and  if 
they  did,  they  probably  might  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 
He  then  modeftly  reminded  them  of  the  advice  he  had  before  given 
them,  and  of  their  contempt  of  thofe  warnings,  at  a  time  when  they 
might  readily  have  prevented  thefe  difficulties  :  but  it  was  now  too  late 
to  do  that,  he  faid,  without  great  peril  and  hazard,  except  they  could 
gain  Giovanni  de'  Medici." 

They  deputed  Rinaldo,  therefore,  to  wait  upon  Giovanni,  and  try,  if 
he  could  make  any  impreffion  upon  him  ;  which  he  did  accordingly, 
and  ufed  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to  join 
them  ;  and  not,  by  foftering  and  indulging  the  multitude,  at  lair  en- 
courage them  to  rebel,  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  Government,  and 
ruin  of  the  City  at  the  fame  time.  To  which  Giovanni  replied,  "  That 
7  he 
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he  had  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  good  and  wife  Citizen  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  any  change  in  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  cuftorm  of  the 
State  he  lived  in,  as  nothing  gave  greater  offence  to  the  generality,  than 
alterations  of  that  kind;  and    where   many   are  difcontented,  it  is  but 
natural  to  apprehend   fome  fatal  event.      That   this  their  defign  in  all 
probability,  would  produce  two  very  pernicious  effects  :  for,  in  the  firlt 
place,    they  would  be  obliged  to  confer  honours  and  employments  upon 
fuch,  as  having  never  enjoyed  any  before,  did  not  know  how  to  fet  a  due 
value  upon  them,  and  conlequently  would  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  com- 
plain, if  they  were  not  admitted  to  them ;  and  in  the  next,  bv  depriv- 
ing others  of  fuch  emoluments  as  they  had  long  been  ufed  to  tafte  the 
fweets  of,  they  would  provoke  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  would  be 
impoffible  ever  to  appeafe  them  again  till  they  were  reftored  :   by  which 
manner  of  proceeding,  one  party  would  think  themlelves  much  more 
aggrieved,  than  the  other  benefited.   So  that  whoibever  mould  be  hardy 
enough  to  purfue  fuch  a  relolution,  would  foon  find  he  had  gained  but 
few  friends,  and  many  enemies ;  the  latter  of  whom  would  be  more 
eager  to  do  him  a  miichief  than  the  former  to  defend  him  :  mankind 
being  naturally  more  prone  to  revenge  than  gratitude ;  fince  the  one 
puts  them  to  the  expence  of  refunding,  and  repaying  paft  favours ;  the 
other  always  feems  attended  with  fome  degree  either  of  pleafure  or  profit." 
Then  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  Rinaldo,  he 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  be  pleafed  to  recollect,  what  had  already  hap- 
pened, and  confider  how  bafely  and  perfidioufly  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
commonly  dealt  with  each  other,  perhaps  he  might  not  be  altogether  fo 
languine  in   his  prefent  undertaking :  for  that  as  foon  as  the  promoters 
and  advilers  of  it  had  fufficientlv  depreffed  the  people  by  the  help  of  his 
authority,  they  would  certainly  fall  upon  him  next  with  the  whole  force 
and  affiftance  of  the  Plebeians,  whole  affections  he  muft  have  loft  by 
fuch  a  conduct;  and  then  he  would  be  utterly  deferted  and  ruined.   That 
he  could  not  help  remembring  the   fate  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who,   at 
the  inftigation  or  fuch  as  conlpired  his  deftr action,  contented  to  the  fe- 
vere  proceedings  againft  Georgio  Scali  and  Tofhafo  Strozzi,  and    loon 
after,  was  fent  into  exile  himfelf,  by  the  very  perfons  who  had  inveigled 
him  into  thofe  meafures.     He  advifed   him,  therefore,  to  think   more 
coolly  of  the  matter,  and  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his  father,  who,  amongft 
other  Benefactions,  had  made  himfelf  fo  dear  to  his  fellow  Citizens,   by 
lowering  the  exceffive  price  of  fait ;  by  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  every 
one,  whole  taxes  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  half  a  Florin,  whether 
he  would  pay  them  or  not ;  and  by  procuring  a  law  to  be  ptified,  that 
no  body  fhould  be  arretted  for  debt  on  fuch  days  as  the  Councils  weie 
affembled.     He  told  him  in  fhort,  that  for  his  own  part,  lie  fhould 
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never  agree  to  have  any  alterations  made  in  the  laws  or  confutations"  of 
his  Country  [g]. 

When  the  fubject  of  thefe  deliberations  came  to  be  publickly  known, 
it  ftill  added  to  the  reputation  of  Giovanni,  and  wonderfully  increafed 
the  hatred  which  the  people  had  already  conceived  againft  the  other  Citi- 
zens; with  whom  he  broke  off  all  manner  of  commerce,  that  he  might 
jiot  feem  to  give  them  any  encouragement  to  purfue  their  defigns  under 
his  countenance  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  great  pains, 
to  convince  every  one  in  his  daily  converfation,  that  it  was  lb  tar  from 
his  intention  to  blow  up  difcord  and  faction,  that  he  fhould  ule  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  extinguifh  them  ;  and  that  he  defired  nothing  more 
than  the  union  of  the  City.  At  which  declarations,  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  a  little  difappointed,  as  they  expected  to  have  feen  him 
act  with  more  vigour  in  fuch  a  conjuncture ;  eipecially  Alamanno  de* 
Medici,  who  being  a  man  of  a  warm  difpofition,  was  continually  urging 
him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  humbling  his  enemies,  and  exalting  his 
friends ;  reproaching  him  with  his  coldnefs  and  phlegmatic  manner  of 
proceeding,  which,  as  he  faid,  emboldened  thofe  that  wifhed  him  ill, 
to  form  daily  confpiracies  againft  him,  without  any  fort  of  fear  or  re- 
ferve,  and  would  one  time  or  other  prove  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  and 
dependants.  They  were  feconded  in  this  by  Cofimo  his  fon  ;  but  he  was 
deaf  to  all  their  remonftrances  and  prognostications,  and  determined  to 

[q]  Nothing  can  be  more  difguftful  to  a  free  people,  that  have  lived  in  peace  and 
fecurity  under  the  prote&ion  of  good  Laws,  (the  necefiity,  utility,  and  comfort  of 
which,  have  been  fully  evinced  by  a  long  courfe  of  time)  than  an  attempt  to  annul 
them.  Nor  has  any  thing  been  more  fatal  to  Princes  :  of  which,  every  one  mull  re- 
member many  inftances,  that  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to  recite.  For, 
as  Giovanni  de'  Medici  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  this  anfwer  to  Rinaldo,  where  many 
are  difcontented,  it  is  but  natural  to  apprehend  fome  fatal  event.  Let  the  Reader  figure  to 
bimfelf  what  clamours,  and  perhaps  commotions,  would  enfue  in  this  kingdom,  if  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  for  inftance,  or  any  other  fundamental  law  of  our  happy  Conftitu- 
tion,  Ihould  ever  be  repealed ;  which,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  fear  of  at  prefent. 
Lon?  eftablifhed  laws  and  cuftoms  recommend  themfelves  by  their  duration,  and  be- 
come not  only  \  enerable  by  antiquity,  but  in  a  manner  facred  :  fo  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
thin"  to  meddle  with  them ;  of  which,  our  greateft  and  wifeft  Princes  and  Legillators 
have  always  been  mod  fenfible.  Hence  the  celebrated  faying,  Nolumus  Anglia  leges 
mutari  :  and,  old  ways  are  the  be/!  ways  :  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  engraved  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Hence  the  juft  attachment  and  regard  that  has 
always  been  fliewn  to  them. — The  learned  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  Chancellor  of  England, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  fpeaking  of  this  kingdom  in  his  treatife,  De  domimo politico  & 
rcgali,  hys,  "  Regnum  hoc  in  omnibus  nationum  &  regum  temporibus,  iifdem  quibus  nunc 
regit ur  iegibus  &  confuetudinibus,  regebatur."  "  The  laws  and  cuftoms  by  which  this 
Kingdom  is  now  governed,  are  the  very  lame  with  thofe  by  which  it  was  governed  in 
the  times  of  all  former  Kings,  and  the  feveral  nations  that  have  come  into  it."  A  rare 
example!  Set  State  Trails,  Vol.  III.  p.  269,270.  concerning  the  right  of  Subjecls  to  pe- 
:i;ifn}  &c. 
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purfue  his  own  meafures :  the  defigns  of  the  faction,  however,  were 
now  plainly  difcovered,  and  the  City  began  once  more  to  divide  itielf 
into  parties. 

There  were  at  that  time,  two  Chancellors  prefiding  in  the  fupreme 
Court  of  Juftice  under  the  Signiory,  whofe  names  were  [r]  Martino 
and  Paolo :  the  former  was  of  Uzzano's  party,  the  latter  followed  that 
of  the  Medici.  Rinaldo,  therefore,  perceiving  that  Giovanni  continued 
inflexible,  and  would  not  come  into  their  mealures  at  any  rate,  refolved 
to  turn  Martino  out  of  his  office,  as  he  thought  that  court  would  then 
be  wholly  at  his  devotion.  But  the  other  fide  being  aware  of  this, 
were  before-hand  with  him,  and  contrived  matters  fo  well,  that  they  got 
Martino  continued  and  Paolo  difcharged,  to  the  great  mortification  and 
prejudice  of  his  party.  This  would  certainly  have  occafioned  great  com- 
motions in  the  Citv,  if  it  had  not  happened  in  a  time  of  war  :  for  the 
people  had  not  vet  recovered  their  ipirits  lince  the  defeat  before  Zago- 
nara;  and  whilft  things  were  in  fuch  confufion  at  home,  Agnolo  della 
Pergola,  the  Duke's  General,  had  taken  all  the  towns  in  Romagna,  that 
were  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Florentines,  except  Caftracaro  and  Mod:g- 
liana  ;  fome  of  them  being  fo  ill  fortified,  that  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  fuftain  a  fiege,  and  others  given  up  through  the  pufillanimity  or 
treachery  of  their  governors. 

In  the  reduction  of  thefe  towns  there  happened  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumfbnces,   which   may  ferve   to  fhew  how   much  true    valour  and 
fidelity  are  admired,  and  with  what  deteftation  cowardice  and  perfidy 
are  looked   upon  even  by  an   enemy.     Biagio   del   Melano  was   then 
Governor  of  the  Cattle  of  Monte  Petrofo,  which  was  inverted  on  every 
fide  by  the  enemy ;  and  as  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it  and  he  f.w  there 
was  no  poffibility  of  laving  the  fortrefs,  he  threw  a  parcel  of  ftraw  and 
bedding  over  the  walls,  on  that  fide  where  the  fire  had  not  yet  (pre  d 
itielf,  upon  which  he  let  down  two  ot  his  Sons  who  were  but  infants, 
and  told  the  enemy  "  they  were  welcome  to  them  and  all  his  other 
woidly  goods,  which  indeed  were  now  in  their  hands;  but  h:?  honour 
and  re^utat   m,   which  he   had  always  efteemed  his  onlv  real  treafflre, 
he  would  never  give  up,   nor  was  it  in  their  power  to  ravifh  th^m  from 
him."     The  beliegers,  ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  Magnanimity,  im- 
mediately ran  to  take  up  the  children,  and  threw  him  ropes  and  fcaling 
ladders  to  lave  himfelf;  but  he  would  not  make  uie  of  them;   am,  c! 
rather  to  perifh  in  the  flames,  than   owe  his  life  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  [  s  ].     An  example  of  fortitude  that  may  vie  with  the  heroifm 

[>•]  The  furnames  of  thefe  two  Magistrates  are  wanting  in  the  original. 
[-0  An  fame  land  happened  at  Prjenefte,  when  it  was  taken  bv  S  ,-lla. 

He  ordered  hii  ibldiers  to  plunder  the  town,  and  knock  all  the  inhabitants  on  t h    head, 
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of  Antiquity  ;  and  the  more  remarkable,  as  fuch  were  but  very  rare  in 
thofe  times.     What  effedls  could  be  faved  from  the  fire  were  generoufly 
reftored  to  the  children,  who  were  likewife  fent  home  to  their  relations : 
and  the  Republick,  out  of   gratitude   to  the   bravery  of  their  father, 
made  a  handfome  provifion  for  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  Very  different 
was  the  behaviour  of  Zanobi  del  Pino,  governor  of  Galeata,  who  not 
only  fhamefully  gave  up  that  place  without  making  any  defence,  but 
advifed  Agnolo  to  leave  the  mountains  and  faftneffes  of  Romagna>  and 
defcend  into  the  plains  of  Tufcany,  where  he  might  carry  on  the  war 
with   lefs  danger   and  greater  advantage.     But  Agnolo,  detefting  his 
bafenefs  and  cowardice,  delivered  him  up  to  his  own  men,  who*  having, 
treated  him  with  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  he  deferved,.  fhut  him, 
up  in  a  dungeon,  with  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards  to  eat;  telling  him, 
"  that  would  foon  make  him  a  good  Ghibeline,  fince  he  had  chofen  to 
leave  the  Guelphs :  "  but  he  died  in  a  few  days  of  hunger  [  t  ].. 

except  one  man,  who  had  formerly  entertained  him  with  great  hofpitality.  This  man, 
however,  when  he  heard  of  it,  faid,  he  difdained  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  for  his 
life  to  one  that  had  ruined  his  country;  and  difguifing  himfelf,  he  mixed  in  the  crowd 
with  his  Fellow-citizens,  and  was  killed,  But  are  not  thefe  inilances  of  madnefs  rather 
than  true  valour  ?  and  if  they  are  not,  have  we  not  many  of  the  fame  in  modern  hiftory, 
and  fome  in  that  of  our  own  nation,  without  recurring  to  Antiquity  ? 

[/]  As  Machiavel  has  honoured  Biagio  with  faying,  that  bis  fortitude  might  vie  with 
the  heroifm  of  antiquity*  he  ought  in  juftice  to  have  diftinguifhed  Zanobi  too  by  compar- 
ing his  bafenefs  with  that  of  old  times.     For  there  were  very  etninent  Poltroons  and 
Traitors  in  thofe  days  as  well  as  in  thefe  later  ages,  bad  as  they  have  been  :   though  Ma- 
chiavel, like  many  others,,  feems  to  fpeak  as  if  the  world  was  inhabited  only  by  Heroes 
and  Demi-Gods  at  that  time  of  day.     There  have  always  been  good  and  bad,  brave  men 
and  cowards ,  and  mankind  feem  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  fame  from  the  firft  ac- 
counts we  have  had  of  their  actions  to  the  prefent  times.     Complaints  of  their  prodi- 
gious wickednefs  and  degeneracy  are  not  peculiar  to  our  own  :  the  moft  antient  poets 
and  hiftorians,  both  facred   and  prophane,  abound  with  them.     If  Biagio  was  a  man, 
antique  fidei,  Zanobi  likewife  had  many  a  vile  parallel  in  thofe  fo  much  celebrated  ages. 
Let  one  fuffice,  out  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  learned  Dr.  Leland's  Life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,.  with  the  remark  of  a  good  Commentator  upon  it.     "  The  Olynthians  hav- 
ing given  refuge  to  two  brothers,    who  were  fuppofed  to  have  formed   a  confpiracy 
againft  Philip,  he  feized  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition;  and   upon  their, 
refufing  to  deliver  up  the  accufed,  he  razed  their  city  to  the  foundations  ;  a  city  which; 
for  its  extraordinary  elegance  and  delightful  fituation,  was  celebrated  through  all  Greece. . 
The  wretched  inhabitants,  without  diftinclion,  and  without  regard  to  condition,  fex,  or 
age,  were  expofed  to  public  auction,  and  fold  to  any  of  the  Greeks  who  were  inclined: 
to  purchafe  them. — Philip  fuceeeded  in  the  reduction  of  this  city  by  bribing  Euthycrates 
and  Lafthenes,  the  Olynthian  commanders,  and  fome  others,  to  betray  their  country.. 
Thefe  two  principal  traitors  became  objects  of  contempt  and  deteftation,  even  to  the 
Macedonians.    The  foldiers  were  continually  infulting  them  with  the  opprobrious  names 
of  traitors,  parricides,  and  villains.     They  complained  to  Philip,  and  defired  his  pro- 
tection :  but  his  anfwer  completed  their  confufion,  and  plainly  fhewed  with  what  ab~, 
borrence  fuch  wretches  muft  ever  expect  to  be  received,  even  by  thofe  who  have  been, 
ierved  by  their  iniquity.     Don't  mind  thefe  rude  ill-mannered  felhivs,  faid  Philip  ;  they  are. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Count  Oddo  and  Niccolo  Piccinino  had  entered 
the  Vale  of  Lamona,  to  try  if  they  could  prevail  upon  the  Lord  of  Faenza 
to  join  the  Florentines;  or  at  leaft  to  curb  the  excursions  of  Agnolo, 
if  pofllble,  in  Romagna.     But  as  that  Vale  is    naturally  fortified  with 
ftrong  pafles,  and  the  inhabitants  inured  to  arms,  the  Count  was  flain 
and  Niccolo  taken  prifoner  and  lent  to  Faenza.     Fortune  however  lb 
ordered  it,  that  the  Florentines  gained  by  the  confequence  of  this  defeat, 
what  they  could  not  perhaps  have  obtained  by  a  Victory :  for  Niccolo 
negotiated  fo  effectually  with  the  Lord  of  Faenza  and  his  Mother,  that 
they  confented  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Republick  of  Florence; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  fet  at  liberty.     Yet  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  purfue  thofe  meafures  himfelf,  which  he  had  recommended  to  others : 
for  when  he  had  received  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  him  from  the 
Florentines,  he  either  thought  their  pay  too  inconfiderable,  or  that  he 
could  have   better  elfewhere  :  upon  which,  he  fuddenly  left  Arezzo 
where  he  then  refided,  and  went  to  Duke  Philip  in  Lombardy,  who 
took  him  into  his  fervice.     The  Florentines  difmayed  at  this  unexpected 
defertion,  and  the  great  expence  they  had  been  at  to  no  purpofe,  began 
to  perceive  they  were  not  any  longer  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  this 
war  alone ;  and  therefore  fent  Ambaffadors  to  entreat  the  Venetians  to 
take  a  (hare  in  it,  and  prevent  the  further  progrefs  of  a  Prince,  whole 
growing  power,  if  not  timely  checked,  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  them 
as  to  the  State  of  Florence.   The  Venetians  were  likewife  advifed  to  it  by 
Francifco  Carmignuola,  a  Commander  of  very  great  reputation  in  thole 
times,  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  the  Duke,  but  afterwards  left 
him  upon  fome  difguft.     They  were  doubtful,  however,  for  fome  time 
what  part  to  act  in  this  matter ;  as  they  did  not  thoroughly  confide  in 
Carmignuola,  and  fufpected  the  mifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  the 
Duke  was  only  a  pretended  one.     But  whilft  they  were  in  this  ftate  of 
fufpence,  it  happened  that  the  Duke  had  found  means  to  bribe  one  of 
that  General's  Domefticks  to  give  him  poifon;  which,  though  it  did 
not  prove  mortal  indeed,  yet  very  much  impaired  his  health.     Upon 
this,  the  Venetians  laid  alide  all  fulpicion  of  Carmignuola's  fidelity ; 

Jf  rangers  to  ail  civility  and  gocd  breeding,  and  call  every  thing  by  its  proper  name.  The  fate 
of  thele  men  was  worthy  of  their  baienefs  :  they  were  thus  expofed  to  all  poflible  in- 
iult,  unprotected  and  defpifed  j  and  either  removed  by  a  violent  death,  or  fufFeied  to 
languifh  in  difgrace  and  poverty." 

The  treatment  which  thefe  vile  betrayers  of  their  country  met  with,  verifies  the  pro- 
verb, that,  however  we  nwy  relijh  the  treafon,  we  abhor  the  traitor.  But  we  leave  the 
Reader  to  determine,  whether  it  was  politic  in  Philip  to  ufe  thefe  wretches  with  fuch 
farcaftic  feverity.  As  he  meditated  further  acquifitions,  and  might  again  have  occafion 
to  employ  fuch  like  bafe  irrftruments  to  accomplifh  his  ends,  was  it  not  the  way  to 
deter  others  from  yielding  to  his  corrupt  follicitations  ? 

A  a  2  and 
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and  the  Florentines  ftill  continuing  to  follicit  their  aid,  they  entered  into 
a  League  with  them,  in  which  it  was  agreed  betwixt  the  two  States, 
that  the  war  ihould  be  profecuted  at  their  common  ex pence;  that  the 
Venetians  mould  hold  what  they  might  happen  to  conquer  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  Florentines  enjoy  fuch  towns  as  they  could  reduce  in  Tulcany 
and  Romagna ;  and  that  Carmignuola  fhould  be  appointed  Captain 
General  of  the  League.  In  confequence  of  this  confederacy,  the  war 
was  immediately  carried  into  Lombardy,  where  it  was  conducted  with 
fuch  bravery  and  integrity  by  Carmignuoh,  that  in  the  courle  of  a  few 
months,  he  took  many  towns  from  the  Duke,  and  at  lalt  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Brefcia  ;  a  city  which,  according  to  the  method  of  making  war 
in  thole  times,  was  thought  impregnable. 

This  war  having  now  lafted  five  years,  that  is,  from  1422  to  1427, 
the  Citizens  began  to  be  fo  grievoufly  impoverifhed  by  the  heavy  and 
continual  impoiiticns  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  that  it.  was 
thought  proper  to  make  fome  alteration  in  them.  In  order,  therefore,, 
to  proportion  them  according  to  every  man's  circumftances,  it  was 
provided  that  perfonal  eftates  ihould  be  taxed  as  well  as  real,  and  that 
whofoever  had  effects  of  that  kind  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  Florins  or 
more,  fhould  pay  one  half  as  much  for  every  hundred  as  a  perion  that 
had  land  or  houfes  of  the  fame  worth.  And  as  this  tax  was  regulated 
by  a  Law  made  on  purpofe,  and  not  left  to  the  Arbitrement  of  partial 
or  interefted  perfons,  it  was  likely  to  fall  fo  much  the  more  heavily  upon 
the  richer  Citizens.  Upon  which  account,  it  was  vehemently  oppofed 
by  them  all  before  it  palled  into  a  Law,  except  Giovanni  de'  Medici,, 
who  publickly  exprefied  his  approbation  of  it  -,  fo  that  it  was  carried 
againft  them.  And  becauie  every  man's  goods  were  rated  in  this  afiefi- 
ment,  which  the  Florentines  call  Accaftarc,  it  went  by  the  name  of 
Catajto.  By  this  law  the  more  powerful  Citizens  were  in  fome  meafure 
reftrained  from  oppreffing  the  inferior  fort,  and  influencing  their  votes 
in  the  Councils,  as  they  had  been  uled  to  do,  by  the  threats  of  taxing 
them  accordingly  as  they  gave  their  fuffrages.  This  tax,  therefore, 
was  very  cheerfully  fubmjtted  to  by  the  generality,  though  highly 
difguftful  to  the  government.  But  as  it  is  the  nature  ol  mankind  to 
be  ever  reftlefs  and  dilcontented,  and  when  they  have  gained  one  advan- 
tage, to  be  ftill  grafping  at  a  higher,  the  people  not  fatisfied  with  this 
equality  of  taxation,  eftablifhed  by  the  Law,  demanded  a  retrofpect,  by 
which  it  might  appear  how  much  lels  the  rich  Citizens  had  paid  before, 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  according  to  this  regulation,  and  every 
one  be  made  to  account  for  deficiencies;  that  fo  they  migh:  be  put  upon 
the  fame  level  with  thofe  who  had  been  obliged  to  fell  their  goods  and 
inheritances  to  difcharge  impofitions  lb  arbitrarily  laid  upon  them.     This. 

demand, 
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demand  Teemed  ftill  more  grievous  than  the  Qatafto  itfelf,  to  thofe  that 
had  lately  been  in  power,  who,  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  made  heavy 
femonftrances,  and  laid,   "  it  was  a  moil  unjuil  diilribution ;  as  the  tax 
was  laid  upon  moveables,  which  often  changed   hand,  and  were   daily 
iubjecl  to  perilh  :   that  there  were  many  who  had  concealed   treasures, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  eaiily  become  at:   that  it  was  hard 
upon  thofe  who  were  loaded  with  the  care  of  the  public  affairs,  (to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  own  private  concerns)  to  be  equally  taxed  with 
the  red  of  the  Citizens;  and  that  it  might  reaibnably  be  hoped,  whilft 
the  Republick  was  fatisfied  with  only  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  fome, 
it  would  not  be  lb  rigorous  to  exact  both  the  labours  and  fortunes  of 
others."    To  this  it  was  anfwered  by  thole  who  approved  of  the  Catailo, 
"  that  as  moveable  goods  changed  hands,  the  tax   might   be   varied 
accordingly  ;  that  no  account  was  to  be  made  of  fuch  as  had  concealed 
treafure,  or  money  locked  up  in  their  coffers;  for  as  wealth  of  that  fort 
did  not  yield  any  profit  or  intereft,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  tax  it ; 
and  whenever  it  was  otherwife  applied,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  known  : 
that  if  any  one  was  tired  of  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  reiign  his  employment   if  he  plealed,  and   to  give 
himfelf  no  further  trouble  about  it ;  lince  it  was  hoped,  other  well-dif- 
pofed  Citizens  might  be  found,  who  would  not  grudge  to  atiill  the  Re- 
public both  with  their   fortune  and  counfels :  and  that  when  fo  much 
honour,  and  fo  many  other  emoluments  were  the  conllant  reward  of 
fuch  as  filled  the  great  offices  of  State,  they  might  think  themfelves 
very  well  paid  for  their  fervices,  without  being  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon taxes  [«].     But  this,  they  faid,    was  not  the  real  caufe  of  their 

.  [a]  If  a  perfon  (fays  Mr.  Bayle,  in  Voc.  du  Haillan)  fhould  afk  whether  thofe,  who 
have  public  employments,  are  as  mercenary  as  the  fervants  of  a  private  man,  the 
queflion  would  feem  abfurd  at  firft  fight  :  but  after  due  examination,  it  would  appear  a 
proper  iubjeit  to  be  argued  upon  on  both  fides  ;  and  one  would  even  ehufe  the  affirma- 
tive fide  01  the  queftion.  Confider  the  accounts  of  news- writers,  both  printed  and  not 
printed,  and  the  converfation  of  people  that  have  lived  a  long  while  amongft  the  grea't. 
Confult  the  hiftorians  who  give  the  moft  particular  relations  of  things  ;  read  thofe  ef  - 
cially  that  publifh  Memoirs.  If  you  will  properly  weigh  all  thefe,  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  you  will  confess,  that  a  poor  Footman  is  proportionably  lefs  mercenary,  and  moie 
generous,  than  moft  of  thofe  that  enjoy  confiderable  employments,  either  at  court  r 
in  the  ftate.  They  are  perfons  who  are  very  feldom  fatisfied  ;  tney  are  alwavs  ready  10 
afk  tor  new  dignities  and  a  larger  falary,  to  complain  that  the  reward  they  receive  is  but 
a  poor  one,  to  make  a  great  lhew  of  their  fervices,  to  murmur  if  they  are  neglected 
and  others  preferred,  and  to  fliew  their  difcontent  by  their  ram  and  haughty  proceed- 
ings. Thefe  Gentkmen  make  no  fcruple  of  demanding  large  reepmpences,  becaufe 
they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  their  mafter,  a  King,  a  Sovereign  Prince,  and  the  Public, 
cannot  come  to  want,  though  they  themfelves  fuck  at  their  vitals  like  the  moft  greedy 
leeches.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  fuch  a  one,  or  fuch  a  one  ruined  themfelves  in 
the  fervice  of  their  Prince,  and  that  the  whole  eftate,  and  the  very  houfes  of  fuch  a  Lord, 

murmurs  i 
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murmurs ;  they  were  mortified  that  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  a 
war  folely  at  the  expence  of  others,  but  were  now  obliged  to  mare  in 
it  themfelves :  that  if  this  courfe  had  been  taken  before,  there  neither 
would  have  been  any  war  with  King  Ladiflaus  in  times  part,  nor  at  pre- 
sent with  Duke  Philip  ;  both  which  were  fet  on  foot,  without  any 
neceffity,  and  only  to  enrich  fome  particular  Citizens." 

Thefe  difcontents,  however,  were  in  fome  degree  allayed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  reprefented  to  the  people,  the  bad 
confequences  of  retrofpects :  "  That  it  behoved  them  rather  at  prefent 
to  look  forward,  and  provide  for  the  future :  that  if  the  late  taxes  had 
been  heavy  and  unreafonable,  they  ought  to  thank  God  that  a  way  had 
been  found  to  alleviate  them,  and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  unite,  and 
not  divide  the  City,  as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  perfifted  in  their 
demand  of  reducing  former  taxes  to  the  level  of  the  prefent :  and  that 
a  wife  General  was  fometimes  very  well  content  with  a  victory,  that  was 
not  altogether  complete ;  fince  experience  mewed,  that  men,  by  grafping 
at  too  much,  often  loft  what  they  had  gained  before."  With  thefe,  and 
other  arguments  of  the  like  nature,  he  foothed  the  refentment  of  the 
people  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  dropped  their  demand  of  a  re- 
trofpect. 

Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  Concluded  with  Duke  Philip  at  Ferrara, 
by  the  mediation  of  a  Legate  from  the  Pope :  but  as  it  was  not  long 
before  he  broke  the  conditions  of  it,  the  League  took  up  arms  again, 
and  came  to  an  engagement  with  his  forces  at  Maclovio,  where  they 
utterly  defeated  him.     After  which,  he  propofed  frefh  terms  to  them, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  Florentines,  becaufe  they  grew  jealous  of 
the  Venetians,  and  thought,  that  they  themfelves  were  throwing  their 
money  away  only  to  aggrandize   others.     The  Venetians  likewife,  for 
their  part,  were  no  lefs  ready  to  come  into  the  accommodation  ;  as  they 
found  Carmignuola  proceeded  but  very  llowly,  and  made  little  advan- 
tage of  his  victory,  after  he  had  routed  the  Duke's  army  :  on  which 
account,  they  thought  it  unfafe  to  truft  him  any  further.    A  peace  there- 
are  ordered  to  be  fold.     Thefe  are  not  inftances  of  generofity  :  the  love  of  their  country 
is  not  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  are  reduced  :   it  is  owing  either  to  their 
mercenary  difpolition,  or  to  their  luxury  and  excefles.     They  imagined,  that  if  they 
appeared   at  court,  or  in  the  army,  with  fplendid  equipages,  which,  after  all,  are  not 
of  the  leaft  fervice  to  the  public,  they  mould  the  more  eafily  obtain  the  reward  they 
aimed  at :   and  if  at  lalt  tney  ruined  themfelves,  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
State,  but  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  and  other  private  pafiions.     An  Ariftides,   a  Fa- 
bricius,  who,  after  they  had  been  railed  to  the  highelt  polls,  and  lived  with  exemplary 
frugality,  left  very  little  or  nothing  to  their  children  indeed  ;    but  are  noble  inftances  of 
public  fpirit  and  love  of  their  country.     But  where,   adds  he,  are  fuch  men  to  be  met 
with? — lhank  Heaven,  there  art  yet  fome  fuch  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

fore 
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fore  was  figned  betwixt  them  in  the  year  1428  ;  by  which,  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Florentines  in  Rom  igna  were  reftored  to 
them,  and  Brefcia  ceded  to  the  Venetians  ;  befides  which,  the  Duke 
gave  them  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  the  Territory  belonging  to  it  This 
war  coft  the  Florentines  three  millions  and  five  hundred  thoufand 
Ducats  ;  a  war,  which  only  ferved  to  give  the  Venetians  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  power  and  dominion  ;  whilft  it  produced  nothing  but 
poverty  and  diffenfion  amongft  themfelves.  For  a  peace  was  no  fooner 
concluded  with  the  Duke,  but  frefh  Commotions  began  amongft  their 
own  fubjedts.  The  late  Governors  not  being  able  to  bear  the  Catafto, 
and  feeing  no  other  way  to  rid  themfelves  of  it,  endeavoured  to  raife  a 
lpirit  of  dilcontent  in  the  reft  of  the  Citizens  ;  that  lb  they  might  avail 
themfelves  of  their  co-operation  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  reprefented  to  the  Commiffioners  that  were  appointed  to 
levy  the  tax,  "  that  they  ought  to  fearch.  all  the  houfes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  might,  perhaps,  convey 
fome  part  of  their  effects  thither."  In  confequence  of  which,  all  towns 
that  were  fubject  to  the  Florentines,  had  orders  to  deliver  inventories  of 
their  goods  to  them  in  a  certain  time..  But  the  people  of  Volterra  would 
not  comply  with  this  order,  and  fent  fome  of  their  townfmen  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  the  Signiory,  as  an  act  of  oppreffion  :  at  which  the  Com- 
miffioners were  fo  provoked,  that  they  fent  eighteen  of  them  to  prifon. 
The  Volterrans  likewife  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  this  treatment; 
but  durft  not  rebel  at  that  time,  for  fear  of  bringing  a  heavier  punifh- 
ment  upon  their  Deputies. 

In  this  juncture,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  fell  fick,  and  finding  there  was 
no  hope  of  recovery,  he  called  his  two  Sons,  Cofimo  and  Lorenzo,  to 
his  bed  fide,  andfpoke  to  them  in  this  manner:  "  I  perceive  that  I  am 
now  approaching  the  limits  which  God  and  Nature  have  prefcribed  to 
my  days.  I  lhall  die  with  pleafure,  as  I  leave  you  both,  my  dear  children, 
in  health  and  profperity,  and.  in  a  condition  to  live  with  honour,  and  be- 
loved by  every  body,  if  you  follow  my  example  and  inftruclions.  For 
indeed,  nothing  gives  me  fo  much  confolation  in  this  extremity,  as  the 
reflexion  that  I  have  never  injured  any  man  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
always  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  every  one  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power. 
Let  me  advife  you  to  do  the  fame.  If  you  would  live  with  fafety  and 
comfort,  be  content  with  fuch  a  {hare  in  the  government  as  your  fellow 
Citizens  confer  upon  you  ;  by  which  you  will  avoid  envy  and  danger. 
For  it  is  that  which  a  man  arrogates  to  himfelf  that  makes  him  odious, 
and  not  what  is  voluntarily  given  him  :  fo  you  will  always  be  upon  a 
much  fecurer  bottom  and  obtain  more,  than  they,  who,  by  attempting 
to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  often  lofe  their  own,  and  in  the  mean 

time 
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time  live  in  continual  anxiety  and  difquietude.  By  obferving  this  con- 
duct, I  have  not  only  preferved,  but  augmented  my  fortune  and  repu- 
tation in  this  City,  amongft  fo  many  enemies  and  interline  broils :  and 
by  the  lame  manner  of  life,  it  is  in  your  power  both  to  maintain  and 
increafe  yours.  But  if  you  take  a  different  courie,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  your  end  will  be  like  that  of  feveral  others,  who,  in  my  memory, 
have  ruined  both  themfelves  and  their  families."  He  died  not  long  after, 
extremely  lamented  by  the  whole  City,  as  he  well  deferved  to  be,  con- 
fidering  his  excellent  qualities.  For  he  was  very  charitable  and  com- 
paffionate,  and  not  only  gave  liberally  to  thole  that  were  in  want,  but 
prevented  their  afking.  His  univerfal  benevolence  taught  him  to  love 
good  men,  and  pity  the  evil.  He  never  follicited  any  Honours,  though 
he  obtained  the  higheft.  He  never  went  to  the  palace,  but  when  the 
reft  of  the  Signiory  fent  for  him.  He  was  always  averfe  to  war,  and 
recommended  pacific  mealures.  To  thofe  that  were  in  adverfity,  he  was 
a  kind  friend,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  fuch  as  lived  in  profperity. 
Difdainin^  to  plunder  the  public,  his  fole  aim  was  to  ferve  his  Country. 
When  in  power,  he  was  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs  to  every  one ;  ex- 
ceeding wile,  though  not  a  man  of  much  eloquence.  He  had  a  me- 
lancholy countenance,  but  was  pleafant  and  facetious  in  converfation. 
He  died  poilelied  of  immenfe  riches,  and  full  of  glory  and  reputation  j 
leaving  his  fon  Cofimo  heir  to  his  fame  and  fortune  ;  both  which  he  not 
only  maintained,  but  augmented. 

The  Volterran  deputies  being  tired  of  their  imprifonment,  at  laft  pro- 
mifed  to  comply  with  the  order  before  mentioned :  upon  which,  they 
were  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Volterra,  juft  at  a  time  when  they 
were  making  an  Imborfation  for  new  Magiftrates  there  :  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  Giufto,  [x  ]  a  Plebeian,  but  a  man  in  great  credit  with  the 
people',  and  one  of  thofe  that  had  been  confined  at  Florence,  was  drawn 
amongft  the  reft.  This  man,  though  already  iufficiently  irritated  at  the 
Florentines,  both  on  account  of  the  private  injury  which  he  himlelf 
had  fuftained,  and  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  the  whole  town, 
became  ftill  more  determined  by  the  inftigations  of  Giovanni  di  [y],  a 
mm  of  a  noble  family  and  his  aflbciate  in  the  Magiftracy,  to  make  uie 
of  his  intereft  and  authority,  to  wreft  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Florentines,  and  take  the  government  of  it  upon  himlelf.  Upon  this 
encouragement,  Giufto  took  arms,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  town, 
feized  upon  the  Governor,  and,  by  the  confent  of  the  people,  took  the 
reins   into  his  own  hands.     The  Florentines  were  not   a  little   mor- 

[•*]  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original.  j>]   The  Surname   is  a]fo 

wanting  here. 
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tified  at  the  revolt  of  Volterra.    However,  as  they  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  thought  they  fhould  have   nobody    to 
difturb  them  in  attempting  to  recover  it;  and  therefore  immediately 
appointed  Kinaldo  degli  Albizi  and  Palla  Strozzi  their  [z]  commiflaries 
to  conduct  the  expedition.     But  Giufto  expecting  to  be  molefted  in  his 
new  fovereignty  by  the  Florentines,  fent  to  defire  the  aid  of  the  Luc- 
chefe  and  Sienefe  ;  the  former  of  whom  would  not  fend  him  any,  as 
they  were  then  in  amity  with  the  State  of  Florence  :  and  Paolo  Guinigi, 
who  at  that  time  was  Lord  of  Lucca,  in  order  to  regain  the  friendfhip 
of  the  Florentines   (which  he  feared  he  had  loft  by  inclining  to  the 
intereft  of  Duke  Philip)  not  only  flatly  refufed  to  give  him  any  affiftance, 
but  fent  the  perfon  under  a  guard  to  Florence,  who  came  to  follicit  it. 
Thefe  commiflaries  refolving  to  come  upon  the  Volterrans  before  they 
could  form  any  alliances,  prefently  drew  together  all  their  horfe,  and 
railed  a  large  body  of  infantry  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vale  of  Arno  and 
the  territory  of  Pifa,  and  advanced  towards  Volterra.     Giufto,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf ;  and  though  he  faw  the  great 
preparations  which  the  Florentines  were  making  againft  him,  and  that 
he  muft  expect  no  fuccour  from  the  neighbouring  States,  yet  he  trufted 
to  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  the  place,  and  manfully  provided  for 
his  defence.    There  was  at  that  time  in  Volterra,  one  Mefler'  Arcolano, 
a  man  of  good  intereft  amongft  the  moft  conliderable  of  the  townfmen, 
and  brother  to  that  Giovanni,   by.  whofe  perfuauons  Giufto  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  government  of  it  himfelf.     This  Arcolano 
having  aflembled  feveral  of  his  moft  trufty  friends,  reprefented  to  them 
how  fair  an  opportunity  providence  had  now  given  them  of  advancing 
themfelves  and  delivering  their  city  out  of  its  prefent  troubles  :  for  if 
they  would  take  up  arms  to  depofe  Giufto  and  deliver  up  the  city  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  they  would   not   only  preferve  its 
ancient  privileges,  but  become  the  Governors  of  it.     To  this  they  all 
readily  contented,  and  going  directly  to  the  Palace  where  Giufto  refided, 
fome  of  them  ftaid  below  ftairs,  whiift  Arcolano  and  three  others  went 
up  into  his  apartment ;  and  finding  him  there  with  fome  of  the  Citi- 
zens, they  took  him  aflde,  as  if  they  had  fomething  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  him 3  and  having  drawn  him  by  degrees,  in  the  courfe 

[z]  Commiflaries,  in  the  foreign  fen  ice,  are  officers  that  mufter  the  armv,  fettle 
the  procuration,  conveyance,  and  diftribution  of  provilions,  ammunition,  and  pay,  take 
a  particular  account  of  every  regiment,  fee  that  they  are  complete,  that  the  horfes  are 
in  good  order,  and  the  men  well  armed  and  accoutred.  They  like-wife  fometimes  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  General,  and  are  a  check  upon  his  proceedings,  and  fometimes  com- 
mand the  forces  themfelves,  a&ing  as  Inhndant  of  the  army  and  Lieutenant  General  at 
the  fame  time. 
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of  their  convention,  into  another  room,  they  (hut  the  door  and  fell 
upon  him  with  their  i words.  He  had  the  courage  however  to  draw  his 
own,  and  defperately  wounded  two  of  them  before  he  fell :  but  not 
being  able  to  deal  with  fo  many,  he  was  killed  at  laft,  and  his  body 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  After  which,  the  rell  of  Arcolano's  ac- 
complices took  arms  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  the  Florentine  com- 
miilaries ;  who  prefently  brought  in  their  whole  army  and  took  pofTeffion 
of  it,  without  any  Capitulation  or  terms  granted  to  the  inhabitants.  So 
that  the  city  was  ftill  more  humbled  and  fell  into  worfe  circumstances 
than  it  was  in  before  :  for  beiides  other  marks  of  their  indignation,  the 
Florentines  took  away  the  greater  part  of  their  territory  from  them,  and 
reduced  the  reft  into  a  Bailiwick. 

Volterra  being  thus  happily  recovered,  it  was  hoped  a  lading  tran- 
quillity would  have  been  eftablifhed  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But 
ambition  foon  kindled  a  new  war.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  the  Son  of  a 
Sifter  to  Braccio  da  Perugia,  had  long  ferved  the  Florentines  in  their 
wars  with  the  Duke  of  Milan.  But  after  a  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt 
them,  this  commander  was  discharged  from  their  pay,  and  had  his 
quarters  at  Fucecchio :  from  whence  the  commiilaries  lent  for  him  and 
his  troops  to  employ  them  in  the  reduction  of  Volterra.  It  was  therefore 
generally  believed  that  whilft  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was  engaged  with 
him  in  that  enterprize,  he  perfuaded  him  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  ibme 
pretence  or  other  with  the  Lucchefe,  by  infmuating  to  him  that  if  he  did, 
he  would  fo  order  matters,  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft  Lucca, 
by  the  Florentines ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  appointed  their  commander 
in  chief.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  Volterra  was  retaken,  and  Niccolo 
had  returned  to  Fucecchio,  (either  at  the  follicitation  of  Rinaldo,  or  in 
confequence  of  a  defign,  which  he  himfelf  had  formed)  he  marched 
away  in  November  1429  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horfe,  and  the 
fame  number  of  foot,  and  furprized  Ruoti  and  Compito,  two  Caftles 
belonging  to  the  Lucchefe ;  from  whence  he  daily  made  excurfions  into 
their  other  territories  and  there  committed  great  depredations.  When 
the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  the  whole  city  was 
divided  into  little  meetings  and  cabals  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  ;  the 
generality  of  whom  were  for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  the  Luc- 
chefe. Amongft  the  more  confiderable  Citizens  that  favoured  this  under- 
taking, were  all  the  followers  of  the  Medici  family,  who  were  joined 
by  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  either  becaufe  he  really  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Public,  or  that  he  fhould  thereby  effectually  ferve 
his  own  private  intereft  and  ambition,  and  become  more  popular  if  the 
expedition  proved  fuccefsful,  by  having  been  theadvifer  and  promoter  of 
it.  Thole  that  oppofed  it,  were  chiefly  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  and  his  Party. 
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It  feems  almoft  incredible  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  change  of 
opinions  in  the  fame  Citizens,  on  this  occafion,  concerning  the  expedience 
of  a  war.  And  yet  thofe  very  peribns  who,  after  a  Peace  that  had  lafted 
ten  years,  oppofed  a  war  againft  Duke  Philip,  which  was  undertaken 
in  defence  of  their  own  liberties,  now  ftrenuoufly  infifted  upon  one 
againft  Lucca,  to  invade  the  rights  of  others ;  and  at  a  time  too  when 
the  city  was  exhaufted  and  impoverished  to  the  lail  degree,  by  the  heavy 
expences  of  the  laft.  And  on  the  contrary,  thofe  Citizens  who  had 
been  the  moft  active  and  forward  in  promoting  that  war,  were  now  as 
vehement  in  diiluading  this.  From  hence  we  may  obferve,  what  a 
wonderful  alteration  time  ufually  makes  in  the  judgment  of  mankind; 
how  much  more  ready  they  are  to  ufurp  the  property  of  others,  than 
to  defend  their  own ;  and  how  much  ftronger  the  hope  of  gain  is,  than 
the  fear  of  lofing ;  the  latter  feldom  operating  except  when  the  danger 
is  imminent ;  but  the  former  at  all  times,  even  when  the  profpect  of 
fuccefs  is  moft  precarious  and  at  the  greateft  diftance.  And  it  muft  be 
confidered  likewife  that  the  Florentines  were  at  this  time  exceedingly 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  thofe  acquifitions,  which  Fortebraccio 
had  already  made  and  was  daily  increafing  ;  and  from  the  Letters  they 
received  from  the  governors  of  their  Fortrefles  that  lay  near  the  confines 
of  the  Lucchefe :  for  thofe  of  Pefcia  and  Vico  wrote  to  defire  com- 
mifiions  to  take  fuch  towns  as  furrendered,  under  their  protection  ; 
fince  they  might  allure  themlelves  they  would  foon  be  mafters  of  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  Lucchefe.  And  thefe  expectations  were 
ftill  heightened  by  an  embafty  lent  from  Paolo  Guinigi  Lord  of  Lucca 
to  the  Signiory  of  Florence,  to  complain  of  the  depredations  made  by 
Fortebraccio,  and  to  entreat  them  not  to  join  their  enemy  in  making 
war  upon  a  neighbouring  State,  which  had  always  lived  in  ftrict  amity 
with  them. 

The  name  of  this  Ambaffador  was  Jacopo  Viviani,  a  man,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  by  Paolo  Guinigi  for  being  con- 
cerned in  a  conlpiracy  againft  him  :  and  as  Guinigi  had  pardoned  him, 
though  he  was  found  guilty,  he  thought  he  might  reafonably  expect  his 
beft  endeavours  to  ferve  him.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  he 
had  efcaped,  making  a  deeper  impreffion  upon  him,  than  the  fenfe  of 
the  favour  he  had  received,  when  he  came  to  Florence  he  fecretly  ad- 
vifed  the  Citizens  to  purfue  their  deligns.  Flattered  by  this  encourage- 
ment and  the  hopes  they  had  already  conceived,  the  Signiory  affembled 
the  Common  -Council,  where  the  matter  was  debated  by  fome  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Republic,  in  the  prefence  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety  eight  Citizens.  Amongft  the  chief  of  thofe  that  promoted  the 
enterprise,  was  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  (as  was  faid  before)  who  (hewed 
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them  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  making  themfelves  mafters 
of  Lucca :  that  they  could  never  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  the 
prelent,  as  that  State  was  then  abandoned  both  by  the  Venetians  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  Pope,  who  was 
fumciently  embroiled  in  the  affairs  of  Naples:  that  the  fuccefs  was 
certain,  as  the  government  of  Lucca  was  then  ufurped  by  one  of  its 
own  Citizens,  and  had  loft  much  ol  its  ancient  vigour  and  alacrity  in 
defending  its  liberties ;  fo  that  it  was  more  than  probable  it  would  be  de^ 
livered  up  into  their  hands,  either  by  the  people,  to  get  rid  of  their  tyrant, 
or  by  the  tyrant  for  fear  of  the  people.  He  then  recited  many  inftances 
of  Guinigi's  malevolence  and  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  their  Republic ; 
affuring  them  thev  would  find  him  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous enemy,  if  they  fhould  chance  to  be  engaged  in  a  frefh  quarrel  with 
the  Duke,  or  the  Pope;  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  that  no  war  was 
ever  entered  into  by  the  State  of  Florence  with  more  juftice  on  its  fide,  of 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs  and  advantage  to  the  public." 

In  anlwer  to  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  faid,  "  that  on  the  contrary, 
he  could  not  help  being  of  opinion  that  they  had  never  engaged  in  any 
undertaking  that  was  more  unjuft,  or  more  hazardous,  or  more  likely 
to  be  of  fatal  coniequence  to  the  State.  That  in  the  firft  place,  they 
were  going  to  declare  war  againft  a  city  of  the  Guelph  party,  which  at 
all  times  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Florentines,  and  had  often  received 
the  Guelphs  with  open  arms,  and  with  great  peril  and  prejudice  to  itlelf, 
when  they  were  not  fuffered  to  live  at  peace  and  fafety  at  home.  That 
there  was  no  inftance  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Common-wealth 
of  any  offence  that  the  Lucchefe  had  ever  given  them :  diat  if  thofe- 
who  at  different  times  had  ufurped  the  government  of  their  State,  as 
Caftruccio  formerly,  and  Guinigi  at  prefent,  had  done  them  any  injury, 
it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Citizens,  but  to  the  Tyrant  that  ruled 
over  them.  That  if  they  could  make  war  upon  one,  without  hurting 
the  other,  he  fhould  not  be  againft  it :  but  fince  that  was  impoffible, 
he  thought  it  moft  cruel  and  unjuft,  that  a  people  with  whom  they  had 
always  lived  in  amity  and  alliance,  fhould  be  plundered  and  ftripped  of 
their  goods  and  territories  without  any  caufe  or  offence:  that  however,, 
as  they  lived  in  an  age  when  little  account  was  made  of  juftice,  he 
fhould  drop  that  con  liberation,  and  confine  himfelf  chiefly  to  what 
regarded  common  utility  and  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Thole  mea- 
fures,  he  faid,  might  be  efteemed  good  and  fafe,  and  therefore  profitable, 
which  were  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  lofs  or  damage :  but.  he  did 
not  fee  how  any  one  could  call  that  undertaking  profitable,  where  the 
lofs  was  certain,  and  the  gain  precarious.  The  certainty  of  lofs  proceeded 
from  the  expence  it  muft  occafion  -,  the  greatnefs  of  which  was  enough. 

to. 
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to  alarm  even  a  city  that  had  long  lived  in  tranquillity,  "but  much  more 
their  own,  which  had  already  been  fufficiently  harrafied  and  exhaufted 
by  a  tedious  and  devouring  war.     The  profit  they  might  expert  to  reap 
was  the  acqdi/ition  of  Lucca,  which  he  confeiied,  was  coniiderable : 
but  the  difficulties  and  uncertainty  of  fucceeding  in  that  ought  likewiie 
to  be  remembered,  and  appeared  to  him  lo  great,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
poiiible.     For  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  either  the  Venetians  or  the 
Duke  of  Milan  would  fuffer  them  to  make  fuch  a  conqueft,  though  the 
former  perhaps  might  conceal  their  deligns  at  prefent,  not  to  ieem  un- 
grateful  to  the  Florentines,  at  whofe  expence  they  had  lately  enlarged 
their  dominions  lb  confiderably :  and  the  latter  would  be  glad  to  lee 
them  entangled  in  a  new  war,  and  impoverifhed  with  frefh  expences, 
that  fo  he  might  fall  upon  them  again  with  greater  advantage.     That  in 
the  mean  time,  when  they  vainly  thought  themfelves  fureft  of  fuccefs, 
he  would  find  fome  means  or  other,  of  fupplying  the  Lucchefe  with 
money  either  publickly  or  privately;  and  if  that  was   not  fufficient,  he 
might  pretend  to  difband  his  troops  and  fend  them  as  foldiers  of  fortune 
into  their  fervice.     Upon  which  account,  he  would  advife  them  to  give 
up  the  enterprize,  and  rather  endeavour  to  excite  the  people  of  Lucca  to 
rife  againft  their  Tyrant;  for  if  nothing  elle  would  fatisfy  fome  perfons 
but  the  acquisition  of  that  city,  he  thought  there  was  no  way  fo  likely 
to  effect  it,    as  to  fuffer  them  to  live  under  the  oppreflion  and  infer- 
ence of  the  ulurper.     For  if  the  matter  was  conducted  with  prudence, , 
things  might  foon  be  brought  to  fuch  a  pafs  there,  that  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  able  to  fupport  himlelf  in  his  government,  and  the  Citizens  not 
knowing  how  to  govern  of  themfelves,  muft  of  neceffity  give- itup  to 
them.     But  that  he  law  the  Council  in  a  manner  already  determined, 
and  that  his  advice  was  not  liltened  to.     However,  he  would  take  upon, 
him  to  prophefy,  that  the  war  would  be  attended  with  a  very  grievous 
expence  and  much  danger  ;  that  inftead  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of: 
Lucca,  they  would   only  enable  it  to  fhake  off  its  prefent  yoke ;  and 
from  a  weak  and  opprefled  city  that  was  in  amity  with  them,  it  would  be- 
come a  free  State,  and  an  enemy  too ;  which  in  time  might  prove  no 
inconliderable  obiiacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  Republic." 

After  both  fides  of  the  queftion  had  been  thoroughly  can  vailed,  they 
proceeded  as  ufual  to  [#.]  a  ballot,,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  out  of 
io  great  a  number,  there  were  only  ninety  eight. againft  a  war,.    It  was 

[  ./  j  A  manner  of  voting  in  elections,  debates,-  or  criminal  caufes' by  dropping  black- 
or  white  bails,  called  Balotcs  by  the  French,  into  a  box  or  bag  or  fomethir.g  of  that 
kind;  the  white  ones  fignifying  atfent,  the  black- ones  diffent:  by  which  every  man  is- 
at  liberty  to  vote  according  to  his  confeience,  not  being  in  awe  of  any  one,  o;-tear  of- 
paving  it  known  which  way  he  gave  his  vote:  the  majority  of  white  balls  determining 
fir  the  queftion,  of  black  balls- again/}  it,     This  feemstobea.  very  equitable  manna 

therefore . 
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therefore  refolved  upon ;  and  ten  Citizens  being  appointed  to  conduit 
it,  they  railed  both  horle  and  foot,  made  Aftorre  Gianni  and  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizi  their  commifiaries,  and  agreed  with  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  to 
be  their  Commander  in  chief,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  towns  and  fortreffes  he  had  already  taken. 
When  the  commifTaries  arrived  with  their  troops  in  the  territories  of 
Lucca  they  divided  their  army ;  Aftorre  marching  with  one  part  through 
the  plains  towards  Camaggiore  and  Pietra  Santa;  and  Rinaldo  towards 
the  mountains  with  the  other ;  imagining  that  when  all  communication 
was  cut  off  with  the  Country,  the  city  muft  foon  fail  into  their  hands. 
But  this  expedition  proved  unfortunate  to  them  both  in  the  end:  for 
though  they  took  feveral  towns,  yet  their  conduct  was  highly  cenlured 
by  the  Public ;  and  Aftorre's  indeed  with  great  reafon. 

There  is  a  Vale  near  Pietra  Santa  called  Seravezza,  which  at  that  time 
was  very  rich  and  full  of  inhabitants,  who  hearing  of  the  ccmmiffary's 
approach,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  entreated  him  to  receive  them 
into  his  protection,  as  faithful  fubjects  to  the  State  of  Florence.  Upon 
which,  Aftorre  feeming  to  accept  their  fubmiffion  with  pleafure,  ordered 
his  forces  to  feize  upon  all  the  paffes  and  ftrong  places  in  the  Vale :  and 
having  alfembled  them  all  in  their  principal  Church,  he  kept  them 
prifoners  there,  and  caufed  his  foldiers  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole 
Country,  with  unheard  of  avarice  and  barbarity ;  not  fparing  even  the 
confecrated  places,  or  women  of  any  degree  or  profeffion  whatfoever. 
When  the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  not  only  the 
Magiftracy  but  the  whole  city  was  exceedingly  offended.  And  fome  of 
the  Seravezzans,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  commillary,  flying  directly 
to  Florence,  made  fuch  grievous  complaints  and  lamentations  to  every 
one  they  met  in  the  ftreets,  that  many  of  the  Citizens,  who  either 

of  proceeding,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  trial  of  criminal  caufes  at  Rome, 
an  A  upon  the  Balots  which  the  Judges  threw  into  an  Urn,  fignified  the  whole  word 
Abfdvo,  or,  /  abfolve  the  perfon  accufed :  whence  Cicero  calls  A,  Litera  falutaris,  a  failing 
.Utter.  They  had  other  Balots  with  a  C  upon  them  which  fignified  Condttnno,  I  condemn 
the  perfon  accufed:  and  others  likewife  marked  with  the  letters  N  and  L.  Non  Liquet, 
to  order  that  the  mr.tter  fhould  be  further  enquired  into  :  as  the  Judges  hereby  declared, 
that  it  was  not  fufficiently  plain,  and  that  they  would  not  decide  it  v.hiift  it  remained  fo. 
This  was  alfo  fometimes  exprefled  viva  voce,  by  the  word  Jtnplius,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  following  paffage  in  Cicero :  "  Caufam  pro  Publicanis  dixit  Caslius.  Confutes 
re  audita  arnplius  de  Concilii  fententia  pronunciarunt.  Caelius  pleaded  for  the  publicans. 
The  confuls,  after  they  had  heard  him,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  pronounced,  let 
flatter  be  further  enquired  into."  The  Greeks  likewife  ufed  this  cuftom  in  their  cri- 
minal caufes,  banifhments  or  oftracifms,  fo  called  from  writing  the  fentence  or  acquittal 
upon  oyfter-fhelis,  or  by  throwing  black  or  white  beans  into  a  covered  Urn.  It  is  a 
pity  it  is  not  frill  continued  in  all  great  aflemblies,  as  it  feems  fo  well  calculated  to 
prevtnt  corruption.  Some  interpret  the  faying  of  Pythagoras,  abflineafabis,  as  an  admo- 
nition not  to  .meddle  in  public  affairs,  efpecially  in  fentences. 

thought 
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thought  Aftorre  deforced  to  he  feverely  punifhed  for  thefe  mifdeeds,  or 
hated  him  becaufe  he  was  not  of  their  party,  advifed  them  to  apply  to 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  defire  an  audience;  which  being  granted,  one 
of  them  thus  addreffed  himfeif  to  the  Council.  "  We  humbly  truft, 
Magnificent  Lord?,  that  you  will  give  credit  to  our  report,  and  com- 
panionate our  unhappy  condition,  when  you  fhall  have  heard  in  what 
manner  your  commiflary  has  leized  upon  our  Country,  and  how  we 
have  been  iince  treated  by  him.  Our  Vale,  as  the  records  of  your  city 
will  amply  teftify,  has  ever  been  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  often  afforded 
a  fecure  retreat  to  fuch  of  your  Citizens  as  fled  to  it  from  the  perfecution 
of  the  Ghibciines.  Both  our  anceftors  and  ourfelves  have  at  all  times 
fhewn  the  higheft  regard  for  this  renowned  Common-wealth,  as  the 
head  and  fi'pport  cf  our  party  :  and  whilft  the  Lucchefe  continued  to 
avow  the  fame  principles,  we  voluntarily  lubmitted  to  their  government : 
butlince  they  are  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  Tyrant  who  has  forfaken 
his  former  allies,'  and  gone  over  to  the  Ghibelines,  we  have  obeyed  him 
indeed,  but  it  has  been  out  of  conftraint,  and  not  any  good  will  or 
inclination  of  cur  own.  We  call  God  to  witnefs  how  often  we  have 
prayed  his  Divine  providence  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  cur 
affection  to  our  ancient  friends.  But  how  fallacious  are  the  hopes  of 
men !  what  we  thought  would  have  been  our  redemption,  has  proved 
our  utter  ruin.  For  when  we  had  intelligence  that  your  Standard  was 
advancing  towards  our  Vale,  we  came  out  to  meet  the  commiflary,  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  a  fervant  of  our  ancient  mafters,  and  delivered  up  our 
Country,  our  fortunes,  and  our  perfons  into  his  hands,  recommending 
ourfelves  to  his  protection,  upon  a  prefumption  that  he  had  the  foul,  if 
not  of  a  Florentine,  at  lea  ft  of  a  man.  But  pardon  our  freedom,  we 
befeech  you,  Magnificent  Lords,  (fince  the  reflection  that  our  misfor- 
tunes are  already  (o  great  that  they  cannot  be  increaled,  infpires  us  with 
this  degree  of  confidence^  your  commiflary  has  nothing  of  a  man  but 
the  fhape,  nor  of  a  Florentine  but  the  name.  He  is  a  Ptfhlence,  a  wild 
r,  and  fuch  a  monitor  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as  was  never  let  loofe 
upon  any  people  before.  For  having  drawn  us  all  together  into  one  of 
our  Churches  under  the  pretence  of  a  conference,  he  firfl  made  us 
prifoners,  and  then  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the  whole  Vale, 
der'ing  and  murdering  the  men,  violaring  the  chaftity  of  the  mar- 
women,  and  tearing  thole  that  were  unmarried  from  the  arms  of 
•  mothers,  todeliver  them  up  to  the  brutality  of  his  mercilels  foldiers. 
It  we  had  provoked  him  to  rirefe  barbarities  by  any  injury  done  either 
to  himielr  or  the  Republic  bf  F  :  rice  ;  or  if  we  had  fo  much  as  taken  up 
arms  in  our  own  defence,  we'hjr.id  have  had  the  lefs  reafon  to  complain  ; 
nay  we  fhoukl  have  juftly  condemned  ourfelves,  for  bringing  them  upon 
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own  heads,  and  confidered  them  as  a  punifhment  due  to  our  arrogance. 
But  as  we  delivered  up  ourfetves,  freely  and  unarmed,  into  his  hands  j 
to  be  afterwards  treated  in  this  inhuman  manner,  exceeds  all  patience 
and  juiiines  our  bittereft  lamentations.  And  though  we  might  have 
made  not  only  Lombardy  but  every  part  of  Italy  ring  with  a  recital  of 
our  forrows,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  this  city ;  we  did  not  think  ourlelves 
at  liberty  to  do  fo  however,  for  fear  of  ftaining  the  reputation  of  fo 
beneficent  and  honourable  a  Republic  with  an  imputation  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  malevolence  and  villany  of  a  private  fubject ;  whofe 
unexampled  avarice  (if  we  had  known  the  man  before)  we  would  have 
endeavoured  to  fatiate  if  poffible  (though  indeed  it  feems  to  have  no 
bounds)  by  facrificing  one  part  of  our  eftates,  to  preferve  the  other; 
that  fo  we  might  have  efcaped  irretrievable  ruin.  But  fince  that  is  now 
too  late,  and  we  have  no  refuge  left  to  fly  to  but  your  companion,  we 
befeech  you,  Magnificent  Lords,  to  pity  the  miferable  condition  of  your 
poor  and  deftitute  fubjects ;  left  others  hereafter  may  be  deterred  by  our 
example  from  putting  themfelves  under  your  protection.  If  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  fufferings  is  not  fufficient  to  move  pity,  let  the  fear  of 
God's  vengeance,  however,  excite  you  to  punifh  the  wretches  who  have 
fo  impioufly  dared  to  rifle  and  burn  his  churches,  and  to  mafiacre  the 
people,  whom  they  had  fo  bafely  betrayed,  before  his  very  altars."  And 
having  thus  faid,  they  threw  themfelves  at  their  feet,  weeping  and  im- 
ploring them  to  caufe  their  goods  and  eftates  to  be  reftored  ;  and  fince 
their  honour  could  never  be  repaired,  that  they  might  at  leaft  have  the 
confolation  of  feeing  their  wives  returned  to*  their  hufbands,  and  their 
daughters  to  their  parents". 

The  enormity  of  thefe  fads,  fupported  not  only  by  common  fame, , 
but  the  teftimony  of  the  fufferers  themfelves,  enflamed  the  Magiftracy 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Aftorre  was  not  only  recalled  immediately,  but 
cafheered,  and  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  being  employed  again  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Republic.  A  ftrict  fearch  was  likewife  made  after  the 
effects  of  the  Seravezzans,  and  what  could  be  found  was  reftored  to  the 
owners ;  for  the  reft  they  were  afterwards  indemnified  at  the  expence 
of  the  Republic. 

Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was  alfo  accufed  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  tended  only  to  his  own  private  advantage,  without  any  regard 
to  that  of  the  Common- wealth.  They  faid,  that  after  he  was  appointed 
commiffary,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  reduction  of  Lucca,  but  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  plundering  the  Country  to  ftock  his  own  eftate  with 
'the  cattle,  and  furnifti  his  houfe  with  the  fpoil  of  others.  That  he  was 
not  content  with  the  booty  he  had  amafied  himfelf,  but  bought  up  all 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  common  foldiers :  fo  that  inftead  of  a  com- 
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miliary,  he  was  become  a  Pawn-broker.  Thcfe  calumnies  exceedingly 
mortified  his  pride,  (for  he  was  a  haughty,  though  an  honefl:  and  upright 
man)  and  railed  his  paffions  to  fuch  a  height,  as  was  not  confident  with 
the  character  of  his  gravity  and  wiidom.  He  therefore  took  poll  full  of 
rage  and  indignation  againft  the  Magistrates,  and  without  waiting  for 
their  leave,  immediately  returned  to  Florence,  and  prelented  himfelf 
before  the  Council  of  Ten ;  whom  he  told  without  any  ceremony  or 
referve,  "  that  he  well  knew,  how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was,  to  ferve  an  unbridled  People,  and  a  divided  State ;  fince  the  one 
was  carried  away  with  every  rumour ;  the  other,  put  a  malicious  inter- 
pretation upon  actions  that  were  doubtful,  and  always  punifhed  the  evil, 
but  never  rewarded  the  good.  So  that  if  a  commander  fucceeded  in  an 
expedition,  he  had  no  praife  at  all ;  if  he  was  guilty  of  an  error,  his 
conduct  was  cenfured  by  the  generality ;  but  if  he  mifcarried,  he  was 
Hire  to  be  condemned  by  every  one :  for  in  one  cafe,  his  own  party 
would  envy  his  fuccefs,  and  his  adverfaries  not  fail  to  infult  him  in  the 
other.  That,  however,  he  had  never  been  difcouraged  by  the  fear  of 
idle  flander  and  undeferved  reproach,  from  purluing  any  undertaking, 
that  he  was  convinced  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  his  Country.  That 
indeed,  the  afperfions  fo  unjuftly  thrown  upon  him  at  prefent,  had 
overcome  his  patience  and  difcompofed  his  ufual  temper.  That  ha 
advifed  them  to  be  more  ready  to  defend  the  reputation  of  their  fervants 
for  the  future,  if  they  expected  to  be  cheerfully  and  effectually  ferved 
by  them :  and  fince  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Florentines  to  honour 
their  Citizens  with  Triumphs,  it  might  be  hoped  at  leaft  they  would 
protect  them  againft  calumny  and  unjuft  accufations.  That  they  ought 
to  remember  that  they  themfelves  were  like  wife  officers  in  the  fame 
Republic,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  traduced  in  the  fame  vile  manner, 
and  then  they  would  find  how  grievous  fuch  treatment  was  to  men  of 
honour  and  integrity." 

Upon  thefe  remonftrances,  the  Council  endeavoured  to  appeafe  his 
refentment  as  much  as  they  could  at  prefent ;  but  gave  the  further  care 
of  conducting  that  expedition  to  Neri  di  Gino  and  Alamanno  Salviati ; 
who  inftead  of  ravaging  the  Country,  determined  to  advance  directly  to 
Lucca  with  their  forces ;  which,  as  it  was  then  very  cold  weather,  had 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Capannole.  But  the  commifiaries  who 
defigned  to  draw  nearer,  and  inveft  the  town  without  further  lofs  of  time, 
having  ordered  them  to  march  out  and  encamp  before  it,  the  foldiers 
flatly  refilled  to  ftir  in  that  fevere  feafon  of  the  year;  though  the  Council 
of  Ten  had  likewife  fent  them  ffrict  orders  to  advance,  and  faid  they 
would  admit  of  no  excule. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  There. 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  Florence,  one  Philip  Brunellefchi,  a  cele- 
brated Painter  and  Architect,  many  of  whofe  paintings  and  buildings 
are  yet  to  be  feen  in  Florence  [  b]  :  and  for  which  the  Citizens  thought 
themfelves  fo  much  obliged  to  him,  that  after  his  death,  they  erected  a 
marble  Statue  to  his  memory  in  the  principal  Church,  with  an  infcription 
upon  it  fetting  forth  his  great  merit  and  excellency  in  thofe  arts.  This 
Philip  having  reconnoitred  the  courfe  of  the  River  Serchio  and  the  fitua— 
tion  of  Lucca,  informed  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  would  undertake 
to  lay  that  city  under  water ;  and  fo  far  convinced  them  of  the  practi- 
cability of  his  defign,  that  they  gave  him  a  Commiffion  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. But  this  project  had  a  very  different  effect,  and  occafioned  fuch 
diforder  amongft  the  Florentine  troops  that  it  faved  the  city.  For  the 
Lucchefe  being  aware  of  it,  immediately  threw  up  a  ftrong  bank,  quite 
acrofs  the  meadows  through  which  they  were  diverting  the  current  of 
the  River  upon  them.  After  which,  they  cut  a  fluice  one  night  in  the 
bank  of  the  Channel  which  the  enemy  had  made ;  through  which  the 
water  prefently  took  its  courfe,  and  being  oppofed  by  the  Dam,  began 
to  rife  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  the  plain  above,  where  the  Florentine 
army  had  at  laft  encamped,  that  inftead  of  advancing  any  further, 
they  were  forced  to  raife  their  Camp  and  abandon  the  enterprize  for 
that  time. 

This  expedition  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  the  new  Council  of  Ten- 
which  had  lately  been  appointed,  fent  Giovanni  Guicciardini  to  fuperfede  - 
the  late  commiffaries ;  who  fat  down  with  his  army  as  near  the  town  ■ 
as  he  could.     The  Lord  of  Lucca  therefore,  feeing  himfelf  clofely  be- 
fieged,   fent  Sylveftro  Trenta  and   Ludovico  Bonviii  to   follicit   relief 
from  the  Duke  of  Milan,    by  the  advice  of  Antonio  del  Roffo,  who 
at  that  time  refided  with  him  as  envoy  from  the  Republic  of  Siena.   But 
thefe  Deputies  finding  him  unwilling  to  fend  any  fuccour  to  their  mafters 

[b]  At  length  (fays  Voltaire)  wealth  and  liberty  excited  the  genius  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  nation.  Tn  Florence  Brunellefchi  began  to  revive  the  ancient  tafte  of 
Architecture.  Giotto  was  remarkable  for  his  Paintings,  and  Boccaccio  afcertained  the , 
Italian  language.  Guido  of  Arezzo  invented  the  new  method  of  mrfical  notes.  In 
Petrarrh  and  Dante  there  is  a  great  number  of  pafTages  wherein  we  admire  the  vigour 
of  the  Ancients  joined  to  the  freflmefs  of  the  moderns.  What  gave  modern  Rome 
iome  fuperiority  over  the  ancient,  was  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peters.  There  were  only- 
three  antique  monuments  of  this  kind  extant  in  the  world  ;  part  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  that  of  the 
great  Mofque  at  Confiantinople,  formerly  St.  Sophia's,  built  by  Juftinian.  -  But  thefe 
Cupolas,  though  fufEciently  raifed  on  the  infide,  were  too  flat  without.  Brunellefchi, . 
the  reftorcr  of  Architecture  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  remedied  this  defect  in  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  by  building  two  Cupolas  one  within  the  other  ;  but  thofe 
Cupolas  had  fomething  of  the  Gothic,  and  were  not  in  juft  proportion.  Vol.  ii.  part  iii. 
.J>.  5.  and.Vol..\\\.  party'u  p.  104. 
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afTured  him  privately  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  people  of  Luccay 
that  if  he  would  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  their  affiftance,  they  would 
fcize  upon  the  Tyrant,  and  deliver  both  him   and  the  town  into  his 
hands :  but  if  he  did  not,  the  Tyant  would  certainly  give  up  the  town 
to  the  Florentines,  who  had  offered  him  very  advantageous  terms.     This 
fuggeftion  wrought  fo  effectually  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  immediately 
laid  afide  all  referve,  and  ordered  Count  Francifco  Sforza,  his  General, 
publicly  to  demand  a  paffage  for  his  troops  through  the  territories  of 
Lucca,  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples :  which  being  granted,  he  advanced, 
with  them  to  Lucca  j  though  the  Florentines,  who  faw  through  his 
defign,  fenttodefire  their  common  friend  Boccacino  Alamanni,  to  diffuade 
him  from  it.     But  upon  the  arrival  of  Sforza  at  Lucca,  they  withdrew 
their  forces  to  Librafatta,  and  the  other  went  to  lay  fiege  to  Pefcia,  of 
which  Paolo  da  Diacetto  was  then  Governor ;  but  he  bafely  abandoned  it 
and  fled  toPiftoia  ;  fo  that  if  it  had  not  been  better  defended  by  Giovanni 
Malavolti,  Commander  of  the  Garrifon  there,  it  muff  have  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands.     The  Count,  however,  not  being  able  to  carry  it 
by  affault,  marched  away  to  Buggiano,  which  he  took,  and  burnt  the 
Caftle  of  Stiliano,  a  neighbouring  fortrels.     Upon  which,  the  Floren- 
tines not  a  little  chagrined  at  thefe  devaftations,  refolved  to  have  recourfe 
•to  a  remedy  that  had  often  been  of  great  fervice  to  them  in  times  of 
danger  and  diffrefs  ;  knowing  by  experience,  that  mercenary  foldiers 
might  generally  be  corrupted,  when  they  could  not  otherwife  be  oppofed. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  offered  the  Count  a  fum  of  money,  provided  he 
would  give  Lucca  up  to  them  and  quit  the  Country :  and  the  Count 
finding  he  was  not  likely  to  fqueeze  any  great  matter  out  of  the  Luc- 
chefe,  foon  began  to  lend  an  ear  to  thole  that  could  better  feed   his 
avarice.     He  therefore  agreed  with  the  Florentines,  not  abfolutely  to 
deliver  Lucca  into  their  hands,  which  he  could  not  for  fhame  comply 
with,  but  to  draw  -his  forces  from  it,  upon  payment  of  fifty  thouiand 
Ducats.     After  which  treaty,  in  order  to  engage  the  Lucchefe  to  excufe 
his  proceedings  to  the  Duke,  he  determined  to  affift  them  in  depoiing 
their  Tyrant. 

Antonio  del  Roffo,  the  Sienefe  envoy,  was  then  in  Lucca,  as  we 
have  faid  before ;  and  by  the  Duke's  authority  began  to  enter  into  mea- 
fures  with  the  Citizens  for  that  purpofe :  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Pietro  Cennami  and  Giovanni  da  Chivizano.  And  this  they  did  the 
more  freely,  as  Lanzilao  the  Tyrant's  Son,  was  then  with  Sforza,  who 
lay  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Serchio,  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  town.  The  Conlpirators  therefore,  taking  arms,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  went  directly  to  Guinigi's  houfe  in  the  dead  of  the  nigkt;  who 
being  awaked  by  the  noife  they  made,  came  down  to  them  trembling 
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and  frighted,  and  defired  to  know  what  they  wanted.  To  which  Cen- 
nami  made  arifwcr,  "  that,  as  they  had  been  fo  long  oppreffed  by 
him  within  the  walls,  and  reduced  to  fuch  {traits  by  an  enemy  with- 
out, that  they  were  every  day  in  danger  of  perifhing  either  by  famine 
or  the  fword,  they  were  now  refolved  to  govern  themfelves  ;  and  there- 
fore demanded  the  Keys  and  treafure  of  the  city  to  be  delivered  to  them." 
Guinigi  replied,  "  that  the  treafure  was  allfpent,  but  the  keys  andhimfelf 
were  at  their  fervice :  that  he  hoped  however,  as  his  reign  had  both 
begun  and  been  continued  till  that  time  without  blood,  there  would  be 
none  flied  at  the  conclufion  of  it."  Upon  which  fubmiiTion  his  life 
was  fpared  for  that  time  :  but  Sforza  took  both  him  and  his  Son 
along  with  him  to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where  they  died  not  long  after 
in  prilbn. 

At  the  departure  of  the  Count,  the  Lucchefe  being  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  their  Tyrant,  and  the  Florentines  from  the  fear  of  the  Duke's 
forces  ;  one  fide  began  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and  the  other  to 
renew  hoftilities.  The  latter  having  appointed  the  Count  of  Urbino 
their  Commander  in  chief,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  town,  and  reduced  the 
Lucchefe  to  fuch  extremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  freih  ap- 
plication to  the  Duke,  who  under  the  fame  pretext  that  he  had  before 
lent  Count  Sforza,  now  fent  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  their  fuccour.  But 
the  Florentines  refolving  to  dilpute  his  paiTage  over  the  Serchio,  as  he 
was  advancing  to  relieve  the  town,  came  to  an  engagement  with  him 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  ;  in  which  they  received  fo  great  an  over- 
throw, that  only  the  commillary  and  a  very  few  of  his  men  efcaped  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  fled  to  Pifa.  This  defeat  threw  the  city  of 
Florence  into  the  utmofl  conflemation ;  and  as  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  almoft  by  general  confent,  the  people  not  knowing  againfl 
whom  elfe  to  turn  their  rage,  began  to  abule  thofe  that  had  conducted 
the  war  (fincethey  could  not  well  tell  how  to  blame  thofe  who  by  their 
own  inftigation  had  firft  advifedit)  and  revived  their  old  calumnies  againfl 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi.  But  the  perfon  whom  they  fell  upon  with  the 
greateft  virulence  was  Giovanni  Guicciardini,  who,  they  laid,  might  eafily 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war  after  the  departure  of  Count  Sforza,  if  he 
had  not  been  bribed :  nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  to  charge  him  with  fending 
a  horfe  load  of  money  to  his  own  houfe,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  names  both  of  thofe  thafcarried,  and  thofe  that  received  it.  Thefe 
clamours  and  accufations  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
People  could  not  help  taking  cognizance  of  fo  public  a  charge ;  elpecially 
as  he  was  likewife  importunately  calied  upon  fo  to  do  by  Giovanni's  ene- 
mies. Having  cited  him  therefore  to  clear  himfelf  of  this  imputation, 
lie  made  his  appearance,  but  with  much  feeming  indignation,  and  con- 
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tempt  of  their  malice  :  and  his  relations  exerted  themfelves  fo  ftrenuoufly 
for  the  honour  of  their  family,  that  the  Captain  was  obliged  to  ftop  all 
further  proceedings  againft  him. 

.  The  Lucchefe  after  their  late  victory  not  only  recovered  the  town? 
they  had  loft,  but  pofiefled  themfelves  of  all  the  territories  of  Pifa,  except 
Bientina,  Calcinaia,  Livorno  (or  Leghorn)  and  Librafatta:  and  if  a 
conspiracy  had  not  been  difcovered,  which  was  formed  in  Pifa,  that  city 
would  alio  have  been  loft  amon?ft  the  reft.  The  Florentines  however 
recruited  their  army,  and  put  it  under  the  Command  of  Micheletto,  [t] 
who  had  been  bred  up  under  Sforza.  The  Duke  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  fail  to  purine  his  advantage  j  and  in  order  to  defeat  all  future 
attempts  of  the  Florentines  more  effectually,  he  prevailed  upon  die 
Genoefe,  the  Sienefe,  and  the  Lord  of  Piombino,  to  enter  into  a  league 
for  the  defence  of  Lucca  and  to  take  Piccinino  into  their  pay :  which 
laft  circumftance  fo  plainly  difcovered  his  defigns,  that  the  Florentines 
likewife  renewed  their  confederacy  with  the  Venetians.  Upon  this,  open 
hoftilities  were  immediately  commenced  in  Lombardy  and  Tuicany, 
where  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  feveral  fkirmifhes  enfued  with  various 
fuccefs  on  each  fide :  till  at  laft  they  were  both  fo  tired,  that  a  general 
Peace  was  concluded  in  the  Month  of  May  1433  :  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  whatfoever  towns  had  been  taken  by  die  Florentines^ 
Lucchefe  and  Sienefe  fhould  be  mutually  reftored  to  their  former 
poffeffbrs. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war  abroad,  the  factious  humours  began  to 
ferment  again  at  home ;  and  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  after  the  deceafe  of 
Giovanni,  began  to  act  with  greater  fpirit  in  public  affairs,  and  with 
more  opennefs  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  friends,  than  ever  h  fai  her 
had  done :  fo  that  thofe  that  rejoyced  at  the  death  of  Giovanni,  were  not 
a  little  damped  at  the  proceedings  of  his  Son.  Cofimo,.  was  a  man  of 
very  great  prudence,  of  a  fedate  and  agreeable  countenance,  exceeding 
liberal  and  humane  :  never  entering  into  any  meafu.es  that  would  be 
pernicious  to  the  State,  or  even  the  party  that  he  oppoled ;  but  caking 
all  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  every  one,  and  of  conciliating  to  h'rm- 
felf  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  goodnefs  and  generofi  v. 
So  noble  an  example  of  benevolence,  greatly  increafed  the  hatrtu  which 
the  public  had  already  conceived  againft  the  governing  party,  when  they 
compared  their  manner  of  life  with  his;  and  at  the  lame  time  was  the 
beft  method  he  thought  he  could  take,  to  enable  himielf  either  to  live 
with  reputation  and  fecurity  in  Florence,  or  to  get  the  better  of  any 
persecution  that  die  malice  of  his  enemies  might  raife  againft  him,  by 

[  t  ]  The  fuj  name  is  wanting. 
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theintcreft  he  had  with  the  people,  and  even,  if  necefTary,  by  force  of 
amis.  There  were  two  Citizens  that  contributed  more  than  any  of  the 
reft:  to  promote  this  intereft,  whofe  names  were  Averardo  de'  Medici, 
and  Puccio  de'  Pucci :  the  one  by  his  boldnefs  and  activity,  the  other 
by  his  great  wifdom  and  experience,  which  added  much  reputation  to 
his  party.  And  indeed  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  latter  were 
fo  generally  revered,  that  he  gave  name  to  the  party,  which  was  not  called 
Cofimo's,  but  Puccio's  party. 

Jn  this  divided  ftate  of  the  City,  the  expedition  againft  Lucca  was 
undertaken  ;  which  inftead  of  extinguishing  the  rage  of  faction,  ftill 
.added  fuel  to  it.  For  though  Puccio's  party  had  promoted  and  advifed 
a  war,  yet  thofe  of  the  other  fide  were  chiefly  employed  in  conducting 
it,  as  they  had  greater  power  in  the  government.  And  fince  Averardo 
de'  Medici  and  his  friends  could  not  by  any  means  prevent  this,  they 
took  every  opportunity  of  defaming  them  and  calumniating  their  actions: 
fo  that  when  they  met  with  any  misfortune  (as  they  did  with  feveral)  it 
was  not  imputed  to  the  fuperior  ftxength  or  better  management  of  the 
enemy,  but  to  the  mifconduct  and  imprudence  of  the  Commiffary.  This 
was  the  occafion  that  the  enormities  committed  by  Aftorre  Gianni, 
though  very  great  indeed  of  themfelves,  were  ftill  exaggerated.  It  was 
this  fort  of  treatment  that  provoked  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  left  his  command  without  permiffion.  This  was  the  true  caufe 
of  Giovanni  Guicciardini  being  cited  to  appear  before  the  Captain  of  the 
People.  From  hence  proceeded  all  the  charges  and  complaints  that 
were  exhibited  againft  other  Magiftrates  and  Commiffaries :  and  whilft: 
thofe  that  had  any  foundation  were  always  aggravated,  and  fometimes 
fupported  by  downright  falfehood,  the  people  greedily  fwallowed  all, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  them.  And  though 
Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  and  the  other  heads  of  that  party,  were  fufficiently 
aware  of  thefe  bafe  artifices,  and  had  feveral  private  meetings  to  con- 
fider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  the  effect  of  them,  yet  they  could  not 
fix  upon  any  expedient.  It  was  very  dangerous,  they  knew,  to  connive 
at  them,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  proceed  to  open  violence.  Uzzano  himfelf 
was  averfe  to  any  remedies  of  that  kind.  But  Niccolo  Barbadori,  fee- 
ing they  were  harraffed  in  this  manner  with  v/ar  abroad,  and  faction  at 
home,  took  an  opportunity  of  going  one  day  to  vilit  him  at  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  found  him  very  thoughtful  and  alone  in  his  ftudy ;  and 
as  he  himfelf  wilhed  to  fee  the  ruin  of  Cofimo,  he  left  no  method  untried 
to  prevail  upon  Uzzano  to  join  with  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  City. 

After  fome  paufe,  Uzzano  replied,  "  It  would  be  much  better  for 
yourfelf  and  your  family  too,  Barbadori,  and  for  the  Common- wealth  in 
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general,  if  both  vou  and  all  others  that  propofe  fuch  meafures,  had  [</] 
beards  of  filver  inftead  of  gold,  as  your  name  imports  r  for  then  every 
one  might  hope  for  wife  and  wholefome  counfel  from  grey  hairs  and 
long  experience.  Common  prudence,  however,  I  fhould  think,  would- 
be  fufficient  to  induce  thofe  that  advife  the  expulfion  of  Cofimo,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  compare  their  own  ftrength  with  his.  Our  party,  it  feems, 
is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  other,  by  that 
of  the  Plebeians.  But  fbppofing  there  was  any  juft  reafon  for  that  di- 
ftinclion  at  prefent,  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  undertaking  would  ftill  appear 
very  dubious ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  fear  the  worft,  than  hope  for  any 
good  from  it,  when  we  remember  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of 
this  City,  who  at  laft  were  utterly  fuppreffed  in  their  contefts  with  the 
Plebeians.  And  we  have  ftill  fewer  advantages  on  our  fide  than  they 
had  :  for  our  party  is  difmembered,  whilft  that  of  our  adverfarie^ 
compact  and  entire.  Neri  di  Gino  and  Nerone  di  Nigi,  two  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  City,  have  not  yet  declarecVthemfelves,  and  it  is 
certain  what  fide  they  will  take.  Several  families  are  divided  anion 
themielves ;  and  many  there  are  that  hate  us,  and  favour  our  adverla- 
ries,  merely  out  of  envy  or  malice  to  their  own  brothers,  or  fome  other 
near  relations.  Some  of  the  moil  coniiderable  of  whom,  I  fliall  mention  j 
the  reft  will  naturally  occur  to  your  own  memory  and  obfervation. 
Amongft  the  fons  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  Luca,  out  of  hatred  to  Rinaldo, 
is  gone  over  to  the  other  fide.  In  the  family  of  the  Guicciardini,  Pietro, . 
the  fon  of  Luigi,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  his  brother  Giovanni,  and  joins 
our  adverfaries.  Tomafo  and  Niccolo  Soderini  openly  oppofe  us  out  of 
picque  to  their  uncle  Francifco.  So  that  if  we  confider  the  quality  of 
thofe  that  conftitute  their  party,  and  of  whom  our  own  confifts,  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  one  mould  be  called  the  Nobility  in  preference  to  the  other. 
If  it  is  becaufe  they  are  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Plebeians ; 
that  very  circumftance  makes  them  fo  much  fuperior  to  us,  that  if  ever 
we  come  to  an  open  trial  cf  our  ftrength,  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  ftand 
before  them.  And  if  we  ftill  continue  in  pofTeffion  of  the  firft  places 
in  the  Common- wealth,  t hat  is  entirely  owing  to  the  eftablifhed  credit 
of  an  adminiftration,  which  has  now  Supported  itfelf  for  the  fpace  of 
fifty  years.  But  if  things  fhould  come  to  extremities,  and  our  prefent 
weaknefs  be  difcovered,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  fhould  be  forced 
out  of  the  Magistracy,  perhaps  to  our  utter  deftruclion.     If  it  be  laid, , 

[d]  Barba  d'oro,  in  the  Italian,  fignifies  a -beard  of 'gold.  This  is  therefore  one  of 
thofe  little  puns,  or  (onaiti,  from  which  the  very  belt  authors  that  wrote  in  Machiavel's 
time,  and  long  after,  are  not  altogether  free.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  for 
we  rind  them  fcattered  in  great  plenty  (the  more  is  the  pity)  through  the  works  of  the 
firft  rate  Genius's  of  our  own  country, 
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that  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  will  increafe  our  reputation,  and  diminifh 
that  of  our  enemies ;  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  neceflary  the  people  fhould  firft 
be  convinced,  that  it  really  is  a  juft  one  :  and  how  can  that  be  done, 
fince  it  muft  plainly  appear,  that  the  motives  of  our  proceedings  are 
founded  merely  upon  a  jealoufy  that  Cofimo  may  attempt  to  ufurp  a 
ibvereignty  over  this  Republic.  If  we  entertain  fuch  fufpicions  of  him 
ourfelves,  others  are  fo  far  from  doing  it,  that  they  accufe  its  of  thofe 
very  deligns  with  which  we  charge  him.  What  reafon  is  there  for 
theie  apprehenlions,  they  will  fay,  except  that  he  freely  lends  money  to 
every  one  that  wants  it :  not  only  to  private  people,  but  to  the  public, 
upon  any  exigency,  and  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Florentines  :  that  he  is  a 
friend  to  fuch  as  fland  in  need  of  protection  ;  or  becaufe  he  fometimes 
helps  to  advance  an  acquaintance  to  a  reputable  employment  in  the  Com- 
mon-wealth, by  the  interefl  which  his  univerfal  benevolence  has  gained 
him  amonpft  the  people  ?  What  then  fhall  we  be  able  to  plead  as  an 
excufe  for  endeavouring  to  expel  him  the  City  ?  Shall  we  accufe  him  of 
being  charitable,  friendly,  liberal,  and  beloved  by  every  one  }  Tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  what  law  prohibits  or  condemns  charity,  liberality,  and  bene- 
ficence. Indeed  thefe  virtues  are  fometimes  counterfeited  to  cajole  the 
vulgar,  by  fueh  as  afpire  to  dominion ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
light  at  prefent,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  make  them ;  we  have  loft  our 
reputation  by  our  late  mifconducl: ;  and  a  people  naturally  prone  to  faction, 
and  corrupted  by  continual  divifions,  will  no  longer  put  any  confidence 
in  us,  or  give  credit  to  fuch  accufations.  But  fuppofe  we  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  fo  far  as  to  get  him  banifhed  (which  indeed  might  poffibly  be  done 
if  the  Signiory  would  concur  in  it)  how  fhould  we  prevent  his  return, 
when  he  has  fo  many  powerful  friends  left  in  the  City,  who  would  never 
reft  till  they  had  got  him  recalled  ?  This  would  be  to  no  purpofe  there- 
fore, whilft  his  interefl  is  fo  great,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
volence fo  frefh  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  :  and  the  more  we  mould 
banifli  of  his  declared  friends,  the  more  we  mould  augment  the  number 
of  our  own  fecret  enemies.  So  that  when  he  returned,  as  he  certainly 
would  do  in  a  fhort  time,  we  fhould  find,  that  we  had  done  nothing 
more,  than  banifli  a  good  man,  and  bring  back  a  bad  one,  as  his  difpo- 
lition  would  be  altered  by  thofe  that  had  procured  his  reftoration  ;  to 
whom  he  would  think  himfelf  under  fuch  obligations,  that  he  could 
not  oppofe  them  in  any  thing.  But,  if  it  is  intended  to  put  him  to 
death  in  a  judicial  manner,  that  can  never  be  eleRed;  for  as  he  is 
rich,  and  the  magistracy  corrupt,  he  will  be  fure  to  efcape  all  punifh- 
ment.  But  let  us  fuppofe  he  fhould  be  condemned,  or  perhaps  never 
return  from  exile  ;  I  cannot  perceive  what  the  Common-wealth  would 
o-ain  by  that :  for  no  fooner  will  it  be  free  from  the  apprehenfions  it 
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was  under  from  Cofimo,  but  it  will  be  liable  to  tbe  fame  from  Rinaldo. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  that  never  defire  to  fee  one  Citizen 
exceed  another  in  authority.  And  if  one  of  thefe  two  rauft  feize  the 
reins,  I  know  not  of  any  reafon  that  mould  induce  me  to  prefer  Rinaldo 
to  Cofimo.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  that  I  pray  God  to  pre- 
ferve  this  City  from  ever  falling  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  man  ; 
but,  if  a  time  mould  ever  come  when  our  fins  mall  bring  that  judgment 
upon  us,  I  pray  ftill  more  earneflly,  that  we  may  not  become  fubjedt  to 
Rinaldo.  Let  me  exhort  you,  therefore,  not  to  perfift  in  a  defign  that 
is  every  way  fo  full  of  danger,  nor  to  imagine  that  you  (hall  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  the  multitude  by  the  co-operation  of  fo  few  affiftants 
as  you  will  have :  for  take  my  word  for  it,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Citizens,  fome  out  of  ftupidity,  and  others  out  of  malice,  are  thoroughly 
difpofed  to  fell  dieir  country ;  and  fortune  has  been  fo  favourable  to 
them  as  to  provide  a  purchafer.  Take  my  advice  then  for  once ;  en- 
deavour to  live  quietly ;  and  as  to  any  invafion  of  our  liberties,  be 
affured,  that  you  have  as  much  to  apprehend  from  our  own  party,  as  the 
other.     When  troubles  arife,  take  no  tide  [<?],  for  by  {landing  neuter, 

[*]  "  It  is  a  man's  duty,  faid  a  celebrated  but  unhappy  Prelate  of  our  Church,  to 
keep  himfelf  always  from  embarking  in  parties  and  factions,  and  falling  with  veh   i 
into  all  the  interefts  and  defigns  of  them.     This  will  necefi'aiiiy,  in  time,  embitter  his 
fpirits,  and  four  his  humour,  make  him  like  and  diilike  men  implicitly,  and  lead  him 
into  many  refentments  which  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with."     Bifhop  Jtterbury's  Sermons, 
publijkedry  Dr.  Moore,  vol.  ii.   p.  335.      This  pafTage  occurs  in  that  upon  Rom.  xii.  18. 
The  author  of  Dr.  Alsheton's  Life  (an  eminent  Divine,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century)  fays,  p.  39.   "  That  he  had  narrowly  obferved  the  conduct  of  all  parties 
in  every  reign,  during  the  courfe  of  his  life  :  that  he  faw  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  and 
how  defigning  men  can  feduce  them  to  proclaim  Hofannas  at  one  time,  and  demand  cru- 
cifixion at  another  :   th.it  he  was  av/are  of  the  mean  felfiihnefs,  ambition,  and  violence 
of  the  beft  parties;  which  gave  him  the  fine  idea  of  parties  in  general;  and  confequently 
was  fenfible  of  the  expedience  of  thofe  prec.ut.ions  recommended  by  Archbifhop  Dawes, 
in  his  Sermon  upon  the  30th  of  January,  "  That  we  ought  to  take  care  not  to  lilt 
ourfelves  as  thorough  members  of  any  party." — It  is  no  extraordinary  thing,  fays  a  very 
celebrated  author,  to  fee  perfons  die  in  that  party,  which  they  declared  for,  at  the  rife  of 
a  faction,  or  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.      But  if  fuch  an  undertaking  is  a  long  time 
in  carrying  on;  if  it  is  attended  with  various  confequences  and  events,  fometimes  favour- 
able, fometimes  difadvantageous  :  you  will  find,  generally  fpeaking,  that  the  fame  per- 
fons fodake  and  jt  in  again  with  the  fame  party  three  or  four  times :  and  if  they  end  es 
they  began,  it  is  fometimes  owing  to   mere  chance.     Death  furprizes  them  perhaps  at 
thir  return  to  their  ftrfr  lodgings  :  a  few  vears  more,  verv  likelv,  might  have  fuinifhed 
them  with  reafons  to  go  over  to  fome  other  party.    Thofe  that  have  been  molt  comtanr, 
hive  generally  been  luch  as  have  either  engaged  in   rebellion,  or  by   fome  other  way 
h  ive  exafperated  the  Prince  or  State  to  which  they  were  fubject:,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  not  depend  upon   a  pardon,  though  promifed   in  the  molt  folemn  manner. 
Solon's  maxim  was,  that  in  civil  wars  and  troublefome   times,  an  honeft  man  ought  to 
declare  himfelf  for  the  weakeil  and  molt  dangerous  party,  like  that  of  Cato, 
"  Victrix  caufa  diis  piacui:,  fed  vi&a  Catoni." 
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you  will  be  upon  good  terms  with  every  one,  and  advantage  yourfelf, 
without  prejudicing  your  Country." 

Thefe  dilTuafions,  in  fome  meafure,  cooled  Batbadori's  reiblution  :  fo- 
that  the  City  continued  tolerably  quiet,  till  the  war  with  Lucca  was  over. 
But  a  peace  being  concluded,  and  Uzzano  dying  loon  after,   there  was , 
nobody  left  of  Sufficient  authority  to  fupprefs  the  ill  humours  that  began 
to  Shew  themfelves  again  without  referve,  when  all  reftraint  was  at  an. 
end.     Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  in  particular,  who  now  looked  upon  himfelf 
as  the  Head  of  that  party,  was  continually  teazing  and   importuning 
fuch  Citizens  as  he  thought  were  likely  to  be  the  next  Gonfaloniers,  to- 
take  up  arms  and  deliver  their  Country  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man,  who 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  Stupidity  of  iome,  and  the  malice  of  others, 
would  otherwife  certainly  enflave  it.     Thus  Rinaldo,  by  endeavouring 
to  fupplant  his   adverfaries,  and  they  to  fupport  themfelves,  kept  the 
whole  City  in  continual  alarm  and  Suspicion  :  fo  that  when  new  magi- 
strates were  appointed,  it  was  prefently  known  how  many  there  were  on  i 
one  fide,  and  how  many  on  the  other  :  and  at  the  Imborfations  for  the 
Signiory,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  tumult  and  uproar.     Every 
trifling  affair  that  was  brought  before  the  Magistracy,  created  a  divifion 
amongSt  them :  all  fecrets  were  divulged  ;  they  had  no  regard  to  juftice ; 
the  good  and  the  evil  were  treated  alike  j  and. there  was  not  fo  much  as 
one  Magistrate  that  did  his  duty. 

The  City  being  in  this  confufion,  and  Rinaldo  impatient  to  lower 
the  authority  of  Cofimo ;  considering  with  himfelf  that  Bernardo  Gua- 
dagni  (though  a  man  very  fit  for  his  purpofe)  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  office  of  Gonfalonier,  even  if  his  name  Should  be  drawn,  except 
the  arrears  he  was  in  to  the  public  were  firft  difcharged,  he  paid  them 

A  man  muft  be  much  of  a  Philofopher  to  give  fuch  advice ;  but  he  muft  be  much 
more  who  follows  it.  But  why  did  not  Solon  advife  us  to  embrace  the  party  that  ha= 
right  on  its  fide?  I  imagine  that  all  parties  pretend  to  acl:  with  public  fpirit  for  the  good  \ 
of  the  whole  ;  and  that  each  of  them  aliens  its  caule  with  fuch  a  difplay  of  argument, . 
objection,  and  anfwer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fift  out  the  truth,  and  difcover  who  is  in 
the  right,  and  who  in  the  wrong.  And  therefore,  what  better  courfe  can  men  take  • 
than  to  declare  for  the  weaker  party  ?  Nor  is  it  fo  hard  a  matter  to  find  out  which  is 
the  weaker,  as  it  is  to  judge  which  has  the  faircft  plea  to  urge.  The  weaker  then  ought 
to  be  preferred,  both  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  of  a  generous  man  to  fupport  the  weak  again)!; 
the  powerful,  and  becaufe  a  man  is  much  more  tempted  to  commit  unjuft  actions  in 
that  faction  which  has  the  greateft  ftrength.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  latter  would 
not  be  more  moderate,  if  it  was  as  powerful  as  the  former.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it :  but 
as  long  as  its  weaknefs  puts  it  out  of  its  power  to  opprefs,  a  man  ought  to  join  with  it, 
that  he  may  not  be  concerned  in  the  violent  meafures  of  the  other.  If  it  gets  the  upper 
hand,  forfake  it,  left  it  mould  engage  you  to  a£t  the  tyrant  in  your  turn.  Let  this  be 
obkrved  by  the  way,  with  regard  to  Solon's  maxim,  and  with  the  reftriction  added  to 
it,  that  it  be  not -known,,  which  fide  is  in;the  right  or,  wrong. 

himfelf, 
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himfelf.  And  as  fortune  (the  conftant  enemy  of  our  City)  would  have 
it,  in  the  Imborfation  for  a  new  Signiory,  Bernardo  was  a&ually  drawn 
Gonfalonier  for  the  two  enfuing  months  of  September  and  October. 
Upon  which,  Rinaldo  immediately  went  to  congratulate  him,  and  told 
him,  how  much  the  Nobility,  and  all  honeft  men  who  defired  to  live  in 
peace  and  fecurity,  were  rejoiced  to  fee  him  in  poifefiion  or  that  dignity ; 
and  that  it  was  hoped  he  would  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
would  give  them  no  caufe  to  repent  of  it.  He  then  reprefented  to  him 
the  danger  they  were  in  from  their  divifions  ;  that  the  iureft  way  to  re- 
ifore  union  amongft  them,  was  to  rid  themlelves  of  Cofimo,  who  was 
the  only  man  that  ftood  in  their  way:  that  the  popularity  he  ha-d  gained 
by  his  immenfe  riches,  had  given  him  fuch  an  afcendancy,  that,  if 
timely  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  he  would  certainly  make  him- 
felf ablblute  Lord  over  them  :  and  therefore  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  good 
Citizen,  to  provide  againft  the  danger,  by  calling  the  people  together 
in  the  Piazza,  to  reinftate  the  adminiftration  in  its  former  power,  and 
fecure  the  liberties  of  his  Country.  He  defired  him  to  remember  the 
example  of  Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  who  (even  without  any  appearance  of 
iuftice  on  his  fide)  was  able  to  check  the  over-grown  power  of  the 
Guelphs,  though  they  certainly  had  the  faireft  claim  to  govern  the  city, 
as  a  reward  for  the  blood  which  their  anceftors  had  fo  gencroufly  thed 
for  the  defence  of  it :  and  that  what  he  alone  could  erTed  without  any 
hilt  pretenfions,  and  in  fpite  of  fo  many  powerful  adverfaries,  might 
furely  be  done  again  in  a  ]ui\  caule,  and  when  there  was  but  one  man 
to  oppofe  them.  He  exhorted  him  to  act  with  vigour  and  refolution, 
as  all  his  friends  would  immediately  take  arms  to  fupport  him  ;  to  make 
no  acount  of  the  mob  (though  they  feemed  to  adore  Cofimo  at  prefent) 
for  in  time  of  need,  he  would  be  lerved  by  them  juft  as  Georgio  Scali 
had  been  formerly  :  nor  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  riches  ;  for  when  once 
he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Signiory,  his  wealth  would  fall  into  their 
hands.  He  concluded,  with  faying,  that  when  this  was  done,  the  Re- 
public would  become  united  and  lecure,  and  his  own  reputation  elta- 
blifhed  for  ever."  Bernardo  made  anfwer  in  a  few  words,  "  that  he 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  expedience  and  necefiity  of  what  he  had 
urged  :  but- as  it  was  high  time  to  proceed  to  execution,  he  dctired  him 
to  prepare  their  friends  to  take  arms  as  loon  as  poiiible,  lince  he  wao 
pcrluaded  they  mould  be  fo  well  lupported." 

As  foon  as  Bernardo  had  entered  upon  his  office,  their  friends  being 
in  readinels,  and  every  thing  fettled  betwixt  him  and  Rinaldo,  he  fum- 
moned  Cofimo  to  appear  before  the  Signiory  ;  which  he  did,  trufting 
rather  to  his  own  innocence,  than  to  their  mercy  ;  though  he  was  dii- 
juaded  from  it  by  many.     But  he  vaa  hardlv  got  into  the  palace,  before 
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he  was  arretted.  Upon  which,  Rinaldo  inftantly  Tallied  out  of  his  houfe, 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  party  at  his  heelSj 
and  came  into  the  Piazza  ;  where  the  Signiory  affembled  the  people, 
and  appointed  a  Balia,  confifting  of  tvvo  hundred  Citizens,  to  reform  the 
State.  The  firft  thing  that  was  debated,  after  they  met  to  confider  of 
a  reformation,  was,  whether  Colimo  fhould  be  put  to  death  or  not, 
Some  argued  for  it,  others  thought  banifhment  fufficient,  and  many  fat 
filent,  either  out  of  affection  to  him,  or  fear  of  the  other  party  :  fo  that 
in  fuch  a  diverfity  of  opinions,  nothing  was  determined  upon. 

In  the  turret  of  the  palace  there  is  an  apartment)  called  Alberghetti  no, 
to  which  Cofimo  was  committed  prifoner,  under  the  cuftody  of  Fre- 
derigo  Malavolti.  From  this  place  he  could  hear  the  clamours  of.  the 
armed  men  that  were  below  in  the  Piazza,  and  frequent- outcries  for  a 
Balia ;  which  made  him  apprehend  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but 
much  more,  that  his  particular  enemies  would  take  fome  extraordinary 
method  to  difpatch  him.  For  that  reafon,  he  would  eat  no  meat  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days,  except  a  mouthful  or  two  of  bread.  Of  which 
Malavolti  taking  notice,  addrefled  himfelf  to  him  in  this  manner  : 
"  Whilft  you  are  afraid  of  being  poifoned,  you  will  ftarve  yourfelf  to 
death,  to  my  great  difhonour ;  for-  certainly  you  muft  have  a  vile  opinion 
of  me,  to  fufpecf  I  would  be  concerned  in  fo  bale  a  deed.  In  my  opinion, 
your  life  is  not  in  any  danger,  as  you  have  fo  many  friends  both  within 
the  palace  and  without  it :  but  if  there  is  any  fuch  defign  in  agitation, 
you  may  affure  yourfelf  I  will  not  be  employed  as  an  executioner,  nor 
ever  ftain  my  hands  with  the  blood  of  any  man,  much  lefs  yours,  who 
never  did  me  any  injury.  Take  courage  then,  eat  your  meat,  and  keep 
yourfelf  alive  for  the  good  of  your  friends  and  your  country  :  and  that 
you  may  have  no  further  fufpicion  of  that  kind,  I  will  eat  with,  you 
myfelf."  Upon  this  encouragement,  Cofimo  embraced  him  with  tears . 
in  his  eyes,  acknowledging  his  generality  and  gentleman-like  behaviour 
in  the  moft  thankful  manner,  and  alluring  him,  he  would  amply  recom-- 
pence  his  kindneffes,  if  ever  fortune  fhould  put  it  in  his  power  again  to 
(hew  his  gratitude. . 

Thefe  apprehenfions  therefore  being  in  fame- meafure  quieted,  and 
his  fate  yet  undetermined  by  the  Balia,  it  happened  that  Malavolti,  to 
entertain  his  prifoner,  invited  one  Farganaccio  a  friend  of  the  Gonfa- 
lonier's, and  a  man  of  humour  and  pleafantry,  to  fup  with  him.  Upon 
which,  after  fupper  was  almoft  over,  Cofimo  hoping  to  make  fome 
advantage  of  this  vifit  (as  he  himfelf  was  well  acquainted  with  him) 
gave  a  wink  to  Malavolti  to  leave  the  room,  who  pretty  well  gueffing  at  ■ 
his  intention,  immediately  went  out  to  order  fomething  that  was  want- 
ing, as  he  pretended.     When  they  were  alone,  Cofimo  after  many  fair 

words  > 
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words  and  promifes  of  a  greater  reward,  gave  his  gueft  a  draught  upon 
the  Governor  of  St.  Mary's  new  Hofpital  for  eleven  hundred  ducats, 
defiringhim  to  keep  an  hundred  himfelf,  and  to  prefent  the  other  thou- 
sand to  the  Gonfalonier,  from  whom,  he  faid,  he  fhouid  be  glad  to 
receive  the  favour  of  a  vifit,  if  he  could  find  a  proper  opportunity.  This 
he  willingly  undertook  to  perform,  and  gave  the  money  to  Bernardo, 
who  then  began  to  grow  cooler  and  more  moderate  in  the  proiecution  : 
fo  that  after  all,  Cofimo  was  only  banifhed  to  Padua,  though  Rinaldo 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  him  put  to  death.  Averardo  de' 
Medici  and  many  others  of  that  family  were  likewife  banifhed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  with  them  Puccio  and  Giovanni  de'  Pucci.  And  to  keep 
thofe  in  ftill  greater  awe  that  teemed  diffatisfied  at  Cofimo's  exile,  the 
Balia  was  reduced  to  eight  (who  were  called  wardens)  and  the  Captain 
of  the  people.  After  thefe  regulations,  Cofimo  was  brought  before  the 
Signiory,  on  the  third  of  October  in  the,  year  1433,.  vvno  pronounced 
the  fentence  of  baniihment  upon  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fubmit  to 
it  with  patience,  left  he  mould  provoke  them  to  proceed  with  greater 
vigour  both  againft  his  perfon  and  eilate.  He  received  the  fentence  with 
a  chearful  countenance,  and  aflured  diem  he  would  flay  with  content 
wherever  they  fhouid  be  pleaied  to  lend  him  ;.  praying  them  however,, 
as  they  had  (pared  his  life,  that  they  would  protect  his  perfon,  fince  he 
knew  there  were  fome  in  the  Palace  that  thirfted  after  his  blood. .  He 
then  took  his  leave  of  them  with,  faying,.  "  that  in  what  part  of  the 
world  foever  he  fhouid  fojou.n,  his  perfon  and  fortune  fhuuld  always  be 
at  the  fervice  of  the  Republic,  the  people,  and  the  Signiory."  In  an- 
iwer  to  which,  the  Gonialpnier  told  him  "  he  would  take  care  his  life 
mould  be  in  no  danger,"  and  having  detained  him. in.  the  Palace  till 
night,  he  then :  conducted  him  to  his  own  houfe  to  fup  with  him,  ind 
afterwards  ordered  a  party  of  the  guards  to  efcort  him  to  the  connnes  of 
the  Florentine  dominions.  Wherever  he  came  he  was  received  widi  great 
honour,  and  publicly  viiited  by  the  Venetians,  who  treated  him  more 
like  a  Prince  than  a  banifhed  man.. 

Florence  being  thus  deprived  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  fo  univerfally 
beloved,  both  parties  had  their  apprehenfions  :.  Rinaldo  therefore,  who  - 
faw.  a  ftorm  riling,  reiolved  not  to  be  wanting  either  to  himfelf  or  his 
friends :  and  having  called  feveral  of  them  together,  he  told  them,  they 
had  now  ruined  themfelves,  as  they  would  loon  find,  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion, by  giving  way  to  the  tears  and  fupplications,  and  bribes  of  their 
enemies,  not  forefeeing  that  it  would  quickly  be  their  own  turn  to  weep 
and  implore  compaff  on  from  thole  who  would  be  deaf  to  entreaties  and 
tears :  that  they  would  be  forced  to  refund  the  principal  lum  of  the 
bribes  they  had  taken,  with  the  heavy  intereft  of  tortures,  and  execu- 
tions, . 
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tions,  and  banifhments.     That  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them 
to  have  remained  content  in  their  former  circumftances,  than  to  fuffer 
Cofimo  to  efcape  with  life,  and  leave  fo  many  of  his  friends  in  Florence  ; 
as  great  men  ought  either  never  to  be  provoked,  or,  if  they  are,  to  be 
entirely  crufhed.     That  he  faw  no  remedy  now  left  but  to  collect  their 
ftrength  and  fortify  themfelves ;  that  fo,  when  their  enemies  Should  rife 
upon  them  (which  was  daily  to  be  expected)  they  might  be  able  to  clear 
the  city  of  them  by  dint  of  force,  fince,  it  feemed,  they  could  not  do  it 
in  a  judiciary  manner.     That  for  this  purpofe,  they  muff  endeavour  to 
regain  the  affections  of  the  Grandees  by  reftoring  them  to  their  honours 
and  authority  (as  he  had  often  advifed)  and  to  Strengthen  themfelves  by 
their  aSTiStance,  as  the  other  party  had  done  by  that  of  the  Plebeians. 
That  by  fuch  a  junction  they  fhould  considerably  increafe  their  ftrength, 
and  might  poflibly  recover  their  former  power  and  reputation :   but  if 
this  laft  and  only  expedient  was  not  made  ufe  of,  he  knew  of  no  other, 
for  his  part,  that  could  preferve  their  party,  and  indeed  the  Republic 
itlelf,  from  the  imminent  ruin  it  was  threatened  with  amidSt  fo  many 
enemies."     In  anfwer  to  this,  Mariotto  Boldovinetti  faid,  "  that  the  in- 
folence  and   tyranny  of  the  Grandees,    always   had  been,  and  always 
would  be  infupportable  :  and  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  run  headlong 
into  a  certain  and  flavifh   fubjection  to   them,  when   the  danger  that 
was  apprehended  from  the  Plebeians  might  only  be  imaginary."  Rinaldo 
therefore  feeing  his  advice  rejected,  could  not  help  lamenting  the  misfor- 
tunes that  he  forefaw  were  going  to  fall  upon  himfelf  and  his  party  ; 
but  modeStly  imputed  them  rather  to  the  malevolence  of  their  deftiny, 
than  to  the  blindnefs  and  perverfenefs  of  men. 

Whiift  things  were  in  this  Situation  and  no  manner  of  provifion  made 
for  their  iecurity,  a  letter  was  intercepted  from  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  to 
Cofimo,  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  good  diipofition  of  the  Citi- 
zens in  general  towards  him,  and  advifed  hiin  to  ftir  up  a  war  from 
fome  quarter  or  other,  and  to  make  Neri  di  Gino  his  rriend ;  as  he 
thought  the  people  would  then  be  in  want  of  money  to  carry  it  on, 
and  finding  no  body  elfe  that  Was  able  to  fupply  them,  they  would  natu- 
rally turn  their  thoughts  upon  him,  and  be  io  much  the  more  impatient 
for  his  return.  To  which  he  added,  "  that  if  Neri  could  by  any  means 
be  detached  from  Rinaldo,  his  party  would  be  lb  much  weakend  that 
it  would  not  be  able  to  lupport  him-"  But  this  letter  tailing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Magistrates,  Agnolo  was  taken  into  cuftody,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  a  trial,  and  lent  into  banifhment ;  which  in  fome  mea'ure 
reftrained  the  ardour  of  thofe  that  favoured  Cofimo. 

It  was  now  almoSt  a  year  fince  Cofimo  had  been  banifhed  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  Auguft   1434,  Niccolo  di  Cocco  was  drawn  Gonfalonier  for  the 

two 
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two  next  months,  and  with  him  eight  new  Signiors,  all  friends  to 
Colimo;  at  which  Rinaldo  and  his  party  were  not  a  little  alarmed.  And 
as,  according  to  cuitom,  the  new  Signiory  could  not  enter  upon  their 
office  till  three  days  after  they  were  drawn,  Rinaldo  once  more  applied 
to  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  certainty 
and  nearnefs  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  and  that  there  was  no  refource 
left  but  to  take  arms  immediately  and  oblige  Donato  Velluti,  who  was 
then  Gonfalonier,  to  affemble  the  people  in  the  Piazza,  to  appoint  an- 
other Balia,  and  depofe  the  new  Signiory :  after  which,  they  might  get 
others  drawn  more  tit  for  their  purpoie,  by  burning  the  old  Imborfation, 
and  making  a  frefh  one,  in  which  the  purfes  might  be  filled  only  with 
the  names  of  their  friends.  This  refolution  was  thought  proper  and 
abfolutely  necellary  by  many  ;  and  by  others  too  violent  and  odious. 
Amongft  thofe  that  difapproved  it,  was  Palla  Strozzi,  a  man  of  a 
peaceable  and  humane  difpolition,  and  rather  given  to  ftudy  than  in- 
clined to  concern  himlelf  in  the  intrigues  of  faction.  He  laid,  "  that 
all  fehemes  that  were  either  too  finely  fpun,  or  too  bold,  appeared  likely 
to  fucceed  at  firft  light,  but  generally  proved  difficult  in  the  management, 
and  pernicious  in  the  end.  That  he  thought  the  fear  of  new  enemies 
abroad  (as  the  Duke's  army  was  then  in  Romagna  and  near  their  confines) 
mould  make  the  Signiory  turn  their  attention  to  them,  rather  than  bufy 
themfelves  in  domeftic  feuds  :  that  however,  if  they  mould  actually  fee 
any  fteps  taken  to  raife  a  commotion  (which  could  not  well  be  without 
their  notice)  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  take  arms,  and  make 
fuch  regulations  as  mould  feem  neceffary  for  the  public  fafety,  which 
being  done  for  their  own  defence,  would  alfo  occafion  lefs  wonder  and 
difguft  amongil  the  peopLe."  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  let  the  new 
Signiory  enter  peaceably  upon  the  Magistracy  j  but  to  keep  a  ftrict  watch 
upon  their  conduct,  and  if  they  ihould  attempt  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  dieir  party,  then  to  rife  immediately  and  affemble  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Pulinare  (a  place  near  the  Palacej  from  whence  they  might  proceed 
to  act  as  occalion  mould  require,. 

With  this  refolution  they  parted ;  and  the  new  Signiory  having  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  Palace,  the  Gonfalonier,  to  begin  his  office  with  fome 
action  that  would  give  him  reputation  and  ftrike  a  damp  into  fuch  as 
might  think  of  oppofing  him,  immediately  committed  his  predeceffor 
Donato  Velluti  to  prifon,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  embezzled  the 
public  money.  After  which,  he  began  to  found  the  reft  of  his  affociates 
about  CoGmo's  return ;  and  finding  them  well  difpofed  to  it,  he  com- 
municated their  defign  to  thofe  that  were  reputed  the  Heads  of  the 
Medici  party;  who  all  encouraging  him  to  attemptit,  he  cited  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizi,  Ridolph©  Peruzzi,  and  Niccolo  Barbadori,  as  the  prin- 
i  cipals 
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cipals   of  the  other  party,  to  appear  before  him.     But  Rinaldo  feeing 
there  was  no  more  time  now  to  be  loft,  inftead  of  obeying  the  citation, 
rufhed  out  of  his  houfe  with  a  great  number  of  armed  men,  and  was 
inftantly  joined   by  Peruzzi  and  Barbadori  with  feveral  other  Citizens 
and  many  difbanded  Soldiers  that  were  then  in  Florence,  and  drew  up 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare,  as  they  had  before  agreed.     And  though 
Palla  Strozzi  and  Giovanni  Guicciardini  had  affembled  a  good   many 
men,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ftir  out  of  their  houfes;  upon  which, 
Rinaldo  fent  to  haften  them  and  upbraid  their  tardinefs.  But  Guicciardini 
fent  him  word  back  again,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  his  party  better 
fervice  by  ftaying  at  home  and  preventing  his  brother  Pietro  from  going 
to  the  relief  of  the  Signiory :  and  Strozzi  after  many  preffing  meffages, 
at  laft  came  to  St.  Pulinare  on  horfeback  ;  but  with  only  two  attendants 
on  foot,  and  all  three  without  any  arms.  When  Rinaldo  faw  him  come 
in  that  manner,  he  could  not  help  reproaching  him   bitterly  with  his 
backwardnefs  to  join  his  friends  ;  as  he  faid,  "  it  muft  be  owing  either 
to  perfidy  or  cowardice,  the  very   appearance   of  both  which  ought  to 
be  moft  carefully   avoided  by  fuch  a  man  as  he  pretended  to  be.     That 
if  he  thought  to  efcape  death  or  exile,  in  cafe  their  enemies  fhould  get 
the  upper  hand  of  them,  by  not  fulfilling  his  engagement  with  his  party, 
he  would  find  himfelf  fatally  difappointed.     That  for  his  own  part,  let 
what  would   happen,  he  fhould   at  leaft  have  this  confolation,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  not  only  in  warning  them  of  the  danger  before  hand, 
but  in  prefcribing  remedies  to  prevent  it,  and  laftly,  by  behaving  himfelf 
like  a  man  when  it  did  come  :  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  and  his  trufty 
companions  mull:  furely  refleft  with  horror,  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
country  three  different  times :  firft  in  letting  Cofimo  efcape  ;  next,  in  not 
liftening  to  his  advice;  and  now,  in  not  iupporting  him  in  the  manner 
they  had  promifed."     To  this  Strozzi  muttered  fomething  by  way  of 
anfwer,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  not  underftood  by  the  reft ;  and 
turning  his  horfe  about,  he  rode  directly  back  again  to  his  own  houfe. 

The  Signiory  being  informed  that  Rinaldo  and  his  party  had  taken 
arms,  and  feeing  themfelves  unable  to  make  head  againft  them,  cauled 
the  doors  of  the  Palace  to  be  barricadoed,  as  they  knew  not  what  other 
courfe  to  take  in  fo  fudden  an  emergency.  But  as  Rinaldo  ftaid  waiting 
to  be  joined  by  others  who  never  came  near  him,  inftead  of  advancing 
immediately  to  the  Palace,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  loft  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  gave  the  Signiory  time  to  provide  for  their  defence.  Upon 
which,  many  of  the  Citizens  reforted  to  them,  and  advifed  them  in  the 
firft  place  to  ule  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  other  party  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  fent  fuch  of  their  friends  therefore,  as  were 
leaft  obnoxious,   to   acquaint  Rinaldo   and  thofe  that  were  with   him, 

"  that 
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"  that  they  could  not  conceive  what  was  the  caufe  of  luch  a  commotion  ; 
efpecially,  as  they  had  never  defigned  to  do  them  any  injury  :  that  if  it 
•was  upon  Cofimo's  account,  they  could  afiiire  them  they  had  no  thoughts 
of  recalling  him  ;  for  which  they  would  give  them  any  fecurity,  if  they 
would  come  into  the  Palace,  where  they  fhould  be  honourably  received, 
and  have  fatisfaction  in  all  other  reflects."     Thefe  promiies,  however, 
made  but  little  imprefTion  on  Rinaldo,  who  faid,  he  would  take  care  to 
fecure  himfelf  by  turning  them  all  out   of  their  offices,  and  then  the 
State  fhould  be  reformed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one.     But  it  feldom   happens  that  any   defign  fucceeds, 
where  the  authority  of  the  conductors  is  equal,  and  their  opinions  different. 
Ridolpho  Peruzzi  replied,  "  that  for  his  part,  he  defired  nothing  more 
than  that  Cofimo  might  not  be  fuffered  to  return  :  and  fince  that  had 
been  promifed,  he  was  very  well  contented,  and  inftead  of  infifting  upon 
any  thing  further,  which  might  involve  the  city  in  blood  and  confulion, 
he  would  accept  of  the  invitation  which  the  Signiory  had  given  him ; " 
as  he  immediately  did,  and  went  with  all  thole  that  had  followed  him, 
directly  into  the  Palace,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.     So  diat  all 
hope  of  fuccefs  being  defeated  by  the  delay  of  Rinaldo  at  St.  Pulinare, 
the  pufillanimity  of  Strozzi,  and  the  defertion  of  Peruzzi,  the  reft  of 
the  party  began  to  lofe  their  fpirits  and  grew  much  cooler  in  the  under- 
taking than  they  had  been  at  firft :  to  which  the  interpofition  of  the 
Pope's  authority  did  likewife  very  much  contribute. 

Eugenius  IV  having  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  people,  was  then, 
at  Florence  j   [/]  and  feeing  thefe  tumults,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 

[f]  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  having  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Pope's  territories, 
the  cavalry  which  he  lent  thither,  were  commanded  by  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had 
quitted  the  Pope's  fervice  in  difguft :  for  when  he  demanded  his  pay,  Eugenius  an- 
fwered,  "  that  he  ought  to  think  himfclf  amply  paid  by  the  booty  he  had  amafled  in 
plundering  feveral  towns."  Exafperated  at  this  anfwer,  he  went  into  the  Duke's  fer- 
vice, and  being  employed  by  him  againfr.  this  Pope,  he  made  fuch  dreadful  havock  in 
the  places  adjacent  to  Rome,  that  the  whole  City  was  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  and 
the  Pope  himfelf  for  fome  time  in  doubt  whither  to  retire.  The  people  reforted  to  him 
in  crowds,  to  complain  of  the  lolTes  they  had  fuftained  :  but,  as  he  was  then  in  an  ill 
■date  of  health,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  he  referred  them  to  the 
Cardinal  his  Nephew  and  High-chamberlain,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  man,  wha 
ufed  to  fhuffle  off  the  complaints  of  the  people  who  had  loft  their  cattle  (as  Platina 
favs  in  the  life  of  Eugenius)  with  this  anfwer,  <!  You  really  fet  too  great  a  value  upon 
your  cattle  ;  the  Venetians  live  much  more  genteely  without  fuch  encumbrances." 
"  Eos  nimiam  fpem  inpecoribus  collocaffe :  Venetos  quidem  fine  gregibus  &  jumentis 
longe  urbaniorem  vitam  ducere."  At  which  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  cried 
out,  To  arms  !  Liberty,  Liberty  !  and  not  only  removed  all  the  magiftrates  from  their 
emplovments,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Eugenius,  but  created  others  in  their 
room,  and  feized  upon  the  Cardinal  his  Nephew.  The  Pope  being  reduced  to  fuch 
extremities,  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  went  on  board  a  bark,  in  Older  to  fly  to 
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compofe  them,  if  poffible.  For  this  purpofe,  he  lent  Giovanni  Vitel- 
lefchi,  the  Patriarch  or  Alexandria,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Rinaldo,  to  defire  he  might  fpeak  with  him,  as  he  hoped  he  had  credit 
and  authority  enough  with  the  Signiory  to  procure  him  all  reaibnable 
fecurity  and  fatisfadtion,  without  effufion  of  blood,  or  prejudice  to  any 
of  the  Citizens.  Upon  which  Rinaldo,  at  the  perfuafjon  of  his  friend, 
went  with  all  his  followers  to  wait  upon  his  Holinefs  at  St.  Maria  Novella, 
where  he  at  that  time  refided.  After  he  was  introduced  into  his  prcience, 
the  Pope  informed  him  that  the  Signiory  had  given  him  their  word  that 
all  differences  mould  be  left  to  his  arbitration,  and  that  every  thing  mould 
be  fettled  to  his  own  fatisfaction,  as  loon  as  he  and  his  party  had  laid 
down  their  arms.  Rinaldo  therefore,  feeing  the  coldnefs  of  St;ozzi  and 
the  levity  of  Peruzzi,  and  having  no  other  refuge  ielr,  put  himlelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  whole  authority  he  thought  was  lufficient  to 
fecure  and  defend  him.  In  confequence  Oi  this,  the  Pope  ordered 
Niecolo  Barbadori,  and  the  others  that  were  waiting  for  him  without 
doors,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  Rinaldo  would  remain  with  him  till 
he  had  made  terms  for  them  with  the  Signiory  :  upon  which,  they  dif- 
perfed,  and  every  man  returned  to  his  own  houfe. 

As  foon  as  the  Signiory  faw  their  adverfaries  difarmed,  they  began  to 
treat  with  them  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fent  privately  into  the  mountains  of  Piftoia  for  a  body  of  foot  foldiers, 
which,  being  joined  by  all  the  horfe  they  had  in  the  adjacent  territories, 
were  brought  into  Florence  by  night ;  and  having  taken  poffeffion  of  all 
the  paffes  and  ftrong  places  in  the  city,  they  called  the  people  together 
in  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace,  and  appointed  a  new  Balia,  which  at 
their  firft  meeting  recalled  Cofimo,  and  all  the  other  Citizens  that  had 
been  banifhed  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  not  only  fent  Rinaldo, 
Peruzzi,  Barbadori,  and  Strozzi  into  banifhment,  but  fuch  numbers  of 
others,  that  moft  parts  of  Italy,  and  fome  abroad  abounded  with  them, 
to  the  great  impoverifhment  of  Florence  both  in  regard  to  its  wealth,  its 
inhabitants,  its  trade  and  manufactures.  But  the  Pope  feeing  that  party 
entirely  ruined  and  diffipated,  which  had  confented  to  lay  down  their 
arms  upon  his  affurances  and  interceffion,  was  exceedingly  enraged ; 
lamenting  with  Rinaldo  the  grievous  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him 
through  his  means,  and  in  violation  of  the  m  ft  lblenin  engagements: 
exhorting  him  however,  to  patience  under  his  fufferings3  and  to  hope 

Olli.i,  v.here  he  arrived  f.ift-,  nolwithftan  d  -r.     t   •   volH     of  i  1  arrows 

discharged  at  the  vcflel   as   it  fell  down  the  river.     From  OlHa  he  went  to  Florence, 
ar.d  rciided  there  Ionic- lime,      but  thi  I  nut  Ion  :   for  the 

Pope's  authority  v. as  reftorcd  at  Rome  in  bis  abfence  by  Jol  li,  I  airiirch  pi 

Alexandria,  who  proceeded  with      -  •      gamftthe  mutineers. 

2  for. 
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for  a  fpeedy  change  in  his  favour,  from  the  inconftancy  of  fortune. 
Rinaldo  made  anfwer  in  a  few  words,  "  that  the  little  regard  his  friends 
had  paid  to  his  advice,  and  the  too  great  confidence  he  had  put  in  his 
Holinefs,  had  been  the  ruin  both  of  nimfelf  and  his  party:  but  that  in- 
deed, he  ought  to  condemn  himlelt  rather  than  any  other  perion,  for 
fooliihly  imagining  that  a  man,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
Country,  fhould  have  intereft  enough  to  protect  another  any  where  elfe. 
That  he  was  no  ftxanger  to  the  viciilitudes  of  fortune,  and  as  he  had 
never  been  elated  with  prosperity,  he  fhould  not  be  dejected  in  adveriity; 
fince  he  knew  that  when  it  was  her  humour,  fhe  would  favour  him  again 
with  her  fmiles.  But  if  fhe  fliould  not,  it  would  give  him  no  great 
degree  of  regret  not  to  live  in  a  city  where  private  men  had  more  authority 
than  the  Laws:  for  any  Country  was  certainly  more  defireable,  where  a 
man  could  enjoy  his  property  and  truft  to  his  friends,  than  that  where  the 
one  was  fo  eafily  taken  away,  and  the  other  always  deferred  him  out  of 
fear  and  mean  felf-intereit,  in  the  day  of  diitrefs.  That  all  wif#  and 
good  men  thought  it  more  grievous  to  be  fpectators  of  the  calamities  of 
their  Country,  than  to  hear  of  them  at  a  diftance  ;  and  more  honourable 
to  be  an  honefl  exile  than  an  abjecTiflave."  After  which,  he  turned  himfelf 
about,  and  leaving  the  Pope  with  great  contempt  and  indignation,  he 
went  into  banifhment;  often  bewailing  his  own  credulity,  as  well  as  the 
bafenefs  of  his  friends,  and  their  blindnefs  in  rejecting  his  counfels.  Co- 
fimo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  notice  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  coma 
home  again,  immediately  repaired  to  Florence :  and  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened that  any  commander,  though  returning  in  triumph  from  fome  ex- 
traordinary Victory,  was  received  with  fuch  acclamations  and  univerfal 
joy,  as  Cofimo  was  at  his  return  from  banifhment  by  his  Fellow- citizens, 
who  ran  in  multitudes  to  meet  him,  and  faluted  him  with  one  voice,  the 
Benej fac7or  of  the  People \  and  the  Father  of  his  Country. 


The  End  of  the    F  O  U  R  T  H     BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  foldiery  of  Italy  divided  into  two  parties,  wider  Count  Francifco  Sforza 
and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio.  The  Duke  of  Milan  promifes  his  Daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  former.  Rome  is  afjaulted  by  Sforza,  and  la  Marca 
d'  Ancona  invaded  by  Fortebraccio.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  makes  an  igno- 
minious peace  with  Sforza,  and  being  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  inha- 
bitants, flies  to  Florence.  A  war  in  Romagna  betwixt  the  Duke  of 
Milan  on  one  fide  -,  and  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Pope,  on 
the  other ;  who  enter  into  a  league  againU  the  Duke.  Sforza  commands 
the  forces  of  the  league ;  and  Piccinino  thofe  of  the  Duke.  A  new  go- 
vernment in  Florence.  Their  fevere  proceedings.  Alphonfo  of  Arragon 
■  attempts  to  make  himfelf  King  of  Naples.  His  fleet  is  defeated  by  the 
Genoefe,  and  he  himjelf  taken  pnfoner  and  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
The  authority  of  the  Doge  in  Genoa.  Francijco  Spinola  having  betrayed 
that  City  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  repents  of  it,  and  is  the  author  of 
recovering  its  liberty.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizis  fpeech  to  the  Duke,  per- 
fuading  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Florentines,  which  he  does.  His  Ge- 
neral Piccinino  commits  terrible  ravages  in  their  territories,  and  takes 
up  his  Quarters  at  Lucca,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  Florentines.  Count 
Sforza  gives  him  battle,  defeats  his  forces ,  and  lays  wafle  the  Country  of 

the 
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the  Lucchefe.  The  fpeech  of  a  Citizen  of  Luccato  animate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  City  to  defend  themfehes  againjl  the  Florentines.  Count 
Sforza  is  made  General  of  the  League.  The  Venetians  are  jealous  of  his 
proceedings.  The  dijputes  betwixt  them  about  his  pafjing  the  Po.  He 
leaves  their  fervice  and  retires  into  Tufcany.  A  quarrel  betwixt  the  Pope 
and  Count  Poppi  accommodated  by  the  Florentines.  A  controverfy  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  determined  at  Florence  by  the  fubmijjion 
of  the  former.  The  Pope  deluded,  and  his  territories  invaded  by  Picci- 
nino,  who  takes  all  the  towns  in  Romagna  from  him.  Count  Sforza 
earneftly  perfuaded  by  the  Florentines  not  to  defer t  the  Venetians,  at  lajl 
confents  to  pafs  the  Po.  Neri  Capponi's  fpeech  to  the  Venetian  Senate. 
Count  Sforza  makes  an  unexpected  march  and  relieves  Verona,  which  was 
befieged  by  the  Duke's  forces.  He  attempts  to  relieve  Brefcia  alfo.  Pic- 
cinino  defeats  and  takes  mojl  of  the  Venetian  gallies  upon  the  Lake  di 
Garda.  One  part  of  his  army  is  worjled  by  Count  Sforza,  and  he  him- 
felf  efcapes  in  a  ft range  manner  to  the  other.  He  fur  prizes  Verona , 
which  is  recovered  by  the  Count.  The  Duke  of  Milan  is  encouraged  by 
Piccinino  and  the  Florentine  Exiles  to  invade  Tufcany.  The  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  General  of  the  Pope's  forces.  His  character.  He  is 
fufpecled  of  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Pope  :  is  committed  to  prifon,  and 
dies  there.  Differences  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  Count  Sforza  about 
relieving  Brefcia,  adjufted  at  lafl  to  hisfatisfaBion.  The  Duke  of  Milan's 
forces  invade  Tufcany,  under  the  command  of  Piccinino,  who  plunders  the 
territories  of  the  Florentines,  and  takes  fever al  towns  and  cajlles  from 
them.  The  cowardice  of  Orlandini.  Count  Poppi  revolts  from  the  Flo-- 
rentines.  The  Duke's  army  is  defeated  in  Lombardy,  and  Brfcia  re- 
lieved by  Sforza.  A  remarkable  battle  at  Aighiari,  in  which  Piccinino 
is  routed  by  the  forces  of  the  Florentines,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the 
Pope.  Poppi '  is  befieged  and  taken.  Count  Poppi's  addrfs  to  the  Flo- 
rentine Commijfaries  upon  that  occafion.  Neri  Capponi's  anjwer.  The 
Count  is  Jl  ripped  of  his  dominions  for  his  perfidy. 

IN  the  changes  that  are  incident  to  all  governments,  they  often  de- 
generate into  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  and  from  thence  emerge  a&ain 
to  good  order  and  regularity.  For  fince  it  is  ordained  by  Providence 
that  there  fhould  be  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  in  the  things  of  this 
world  ;  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  their  utmoft  perfection,  and  can  afcend 
no  higher,  they  mult  of  necelhty  decline  :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  have  fallen,  through  any  diforder,  to  the  lowefl  degree  that 
is  poiiible,  and  can  link  no  lower,  they  begin  to  rife  a;  ain.  And  thus 
there  is  a  conftant  fuccelnon  of  profperity  and  ad.erhtyin  all  human 
affairs.  Virtue  is  the  mother  of  peace  ;  peace  produces  idlenels ;  idie- 
4  nefs, 
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nefs,  contention  and  mifrule ;  and  from  thence  proceed  ruin  and  confufion. 
ccafions  reformation  and  better  laws  ;  good  law:"  make  men  vir- 
tuous; and  public  virtue  is  always  attended  with  glory  and  fuccefs.  -  It 
has  therefore  been  well  remarked,  that  arms  are  prior  to  letters,  and  that 
in  new  States  and  governments  there  always  have  been  warriors  and 
foldiers,  before  the  rife  of  Scholars  and  Philofophers.  But  the  former 
being  once  fecurely  eftablifhed  in  their  dominion  b\  dint  of  arm?,  have 
generally  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  Letters,  as  an  honourable  relaxation 
m  time  of  peace,  and  the  moft  likely  method  to  ioften  the  ferocity  of 
men  inured  to  war.  And  it  is  certain  that  indolence  and  effeminacy 
cannot  be  introduced  into  any  ftate  in  a  more  fpecious  and  dangerous 
difguiie.  Of  which,  Cato  the  Cenfor  feemed  to  be  fo  well  apprized, 
that  when  he  law  the  Roman  youth  eagerly  liftening  to  the  Lectures  and 
philosophical  difcourfes  of  Diogenes  and  Carneades,  (who  were  fent 
Amballadors  from  i^thens  to  the  Senate  of  Rome)  and  considered  the 
prejudice  which  the  Common-wealth  might  receive  from  fuffering  its 
lubjects  to  employ  themlelves  in  thole  fpeculative  matters,  he  procured  a 
law  to  be  palled,  that  no  Philofopher  mould  be  permitted  to  come  into 
that  city.  Thefe  and  other  fuch  caufes  lometimc.  bring  States  to  the 
brink  of  ruin :  but  when  they  are  at  the  loweft  ebb,  and  grown  wifer  by 
their  fall,  they  frequently  recover  their  Strength,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
by  making  new  laws  and  inftitutions  ;  unlefs  they  are  either  totally  over- 
whelmed, or  prevented  by  fome  forcible  and  extraordinary  means. 

Such  were  the  Viciffitudes   that  Italy  experienced  ;  firft,  under  the 

dominion  of  the  ancient  Tufcans;  and  then,  under  that  of  the  Romans; 

fometimes  flourishing  and    powerful,  and  fometimes  reduced  to  mifery 

and  diftrefs.     And  though  no  fabrick  was  afterwards  erected  upon  the 

ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  could  in  anywife  pretend  to  vie  with 

it    in    its   ancient    fplendor,    (which    yet    might    have    been    effected 

by  a  brave  and  wife  Prince)  there  arofe  fuch  a  fpirit,  however,  in  fome 

of  the  new  States  and  cities  that  were  founded  upon  thole  ruins,  that 

if  no  one  of  them  ufurped  a  Dominion  over  all  the  reft,  they  neverthe- 

lefs  were  at  firft  fo  well  governed  and  united  amongft  themfelves,  that 

they  delivered  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Barbarians,  and  defended 

it  for  a  while  againft  any  further  invasions.     Amongft  thefe   States,  the 

Florentines  (notwithstanding  their  territory  was  of  lefs  extent)  were  not 

inferior  to  any  other  either  in  power  or  authority :  on  the  contrary,  as 

they  were  Situated  in  the  middie  of  Italy,  exceeding  opulent,  and  ready 

to  turn  their  arms  to  any  lide,  they  not  only  bravely  Supported  fuch 

warsaswerewagedagainftthemlel.es,   but  generally  threw  the  victory 

into  the  Scale  of  thole  allies  with  whom  they  thought  fit  to  confederate. 

From  the  warlike  dilpcfition  of  thefe  new  States,  it  was  not  pofiible 

indeed 
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indeed  that  they  fhould  long  continue  at  peace  together  :  but  their  wars 
were  not  Attended  with  much  danger.  For  as  thofe  times  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  peaceable,  when  they  flood  ready  armed  and  watch 
all  opportunities  to  attack  each  other;  fo  neither  does  that  deferve  the 
name  of  war,  in  which  no  men  were  killed,  no  towns  were  facked,  nor 
any  State  was  fubverted :  their  enterprizes  being  conducted  in  lb  feeble 
a  manner,  that  they  were  commenced  without  fear,  carried  on  with- 
out peril,  and  ended,  for  the  mod  part,  without  any  material  lofs  on 
either  tide.  From  whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  all  martial  ardour,  which 
in  other  countries  is  fometimes  damped  and  abated  indeed  by  a  long 
interval  of  peace,  was  at  laft  utterly  extinguifhed  amongft.  the  Italians,  . 
even  in  the  midft  of  wars;  by  the  bafe  and  fpiritlefs  "manner  in  which 
they  were  profecuted  ;  as  will  plainly  appear  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  that 
happened  betwixt  the  years  1434  and  1494:  wherein  we  (hall  fee  a 
new  inlet  opened  to  the  incurlions  of  [g]  Barbarians,  and  Italy  once 
more  become  fubject  to  their  yoke.  And  though  the  actions  of  our 
Princes  both  at  home  and  abroad  during  this  period,  may  not  fill  the 
reader  with  fo  much  admiration  of  their  magnanimity,  as  the  noble  ex- 
ploits that  were  performed  in  ancient  times  3  yet  it  may  occafion  no  Iefs 
wonder,  when  he  fees  how  many  brave  people  were  bridled  and  kept 
in  lubjedtion  by  dint  of  arms  fo  weakly  and  pitifully  conducted.  And  if 
in  the  account  of  that  corrupted  age  he  fhall  find  neither  valour  in  the 
foldiers,  nor  fkilLin  the  commanders,  [£]  nor  any  love  of  their  country 

[g]  The  Italians  arepleafed  to  beftow  this  name,  not  only  upon  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, and  fuch  other  northern  nations  as  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tirft  book  of  this  hiftory,  but  upon  all  Tramontanes,  or  people  that  live  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Alps.      The  French,  Spaniards  and  Germans  are  here  meant. 

[A]  Thefe  Condottieri  or  pitiful  Commanders ,  as  Machiavel  juitly  calls  them  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  were  commonly  either  younger  Brothers  and 
foldiers  of  fortune  that  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  profefiion  of  arms  ;  or  rebels  and 
outlaws  or  traitors,  who  having  collected  a  parcel  of  Banditti  in  as  defperate  circumftances 
as  themfelves,  ufed  to  hire  out  their  fervice,  fometimes  to  one  State,  and  fometimes  to 
another,  (as  beft  fuited  their  own  intereft)  to  fight  their  battles.  So  that  their  matters 
were  likely  to  be  finely  ferved  ;  as  indeed  they  often  were.  For  upon  any  little  dif 
or  offer  of  higher  pay,  they  always  deferted  them  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  They 
had  at  that  time,  as  Machiavel  fays,  reduced  their  manner  of  making  war  to  a-  fort  of 
a  trade  or  fyftem  ;  and  thofe  that  employed  them  were  hire  to  be  lofers  in  the  end,  even 
if  they  were  victorious  :  whiift  their  Condottieri  alwavs  took  care  to  fecure  fome  part  at 
leaft  ot  the  bone  in  difpute  for  their  own  fhare,  either  by  making  themfelves  arbitrators, 
or  thi     I  pon  one  frivolous  excufe  or  other,  to  go  over  t<  and  leave  their 

matters  difarmed.     Thefe  hirelings  generally  g  ,\  e  ths  mfeh  ss  terrible  names  to  infpire  the 
enemy  with  'ear,  one  calling  himfelf  Havoci,  another   Hain/lringer,  and  a  third  Ft 
hracch  or  n,  which  laft  has  been  adopted  amongft  the  French  under  the  name 

of  Fierbras,  and  by  the  Englifh  under  that  of  Amtflrong.  Thev  made  but  little  account 
of  Infantry  ir.  ihofe  times,  and  feldom  ufed  any  artillery  in  their  field  engagements.  They 
wee  afraid  of  lofing  their  men.     Fcr  which  reafon  they  endeavoured  to  bear  down 

left 
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left  in  the  Citizens,  he  may  obferve  however,  what  little  fhifts  and  tricks, 
and  low  artifices,  both  the  Princes  and  Commanders  and  governors  of 
Common-wealths  then  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  a  reputation  which  they 
did  not  deferve.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  of  equal  utility  with 
reading  ancient  hiftory  :  for  as  the  great  examples  that  occur  in  one  will 
naturally  infpire  generous  minds  with  a  dellre  to  imitate  them  j  fo  the 
other  may  ferve  to  excite  their  abhorrence  and  difdain. 

Italy  therefore  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition  by  thofe  who  governed 
it,  that  a  Peace  was  no  lboner  agreed  to  by  the  contending  Princes,  but 
it  was  prefently  difturbed  again  by  the  foldiers  who  ftill  continued  ia 
arms :  lb  that  they  neither  gained  any  glory  by  their  wars,  nor  tranquil- 
lity by  a  peace.  Accordingly,  after  a  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  League  in  the  year  1433,  the  foldiery  being 
difcontented  at  it,  refolved  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  Church.  They 
were  at  that  rime  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Braccefcan  and  the  Sforcef- 
can :  Count  Francilco  Sforza  being  Head  of  the  one,  Niccolo  Picci- 
nino  and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  the  Chiefs  of  the  other.  To  thefe  two 
parties  all  the  reft  of  the  foldiers  in  Italy  then  joined  themfelves.  But 
the  Sforcefcan  was  in  the  greater  credit,  both  on  account  of  Francifco's 
valour,  and  the  promife  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  made  of  giving  him 
his  natural  daughter  Madonna  Bianca  in  marriage;  the  profpeel  of 
which  alliance  gained  him  very  great  reputation.  Both  the  parties, 
however,  when  they  favv  a  peace  concluded  in  Lombardy,  immediately 
fell  upon  Pope  Eugenius,  though  for  different  reafons.  Fortebraccio  did 
it  in  confequence  of  the  ancient  enmity  that  Braccio  da  Montone  had 
ever  profeffed  againft  the  Popes ;  but  the  Count  out  of  ambition  alone. 
The  former  therefore  bent  his  forces  immediately  againft  Rome ;  and 
the  latter  poffefied  himfelf  of  la  Marca  d'  Ancona :  fo  that  the  Romans  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  were  obliged  to  force  Eugenius  out  of  the  city, 
who  made  his  efcape  from  the  enemy  with  much  difficulty  and  fled  to 
Florence.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  feeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
that  none  of  thofe  States  which  had  lately  been  fo  forward  to  lay  down 

enemy  by  the  weight  of  their  gens  d'  armes  or  heavy  armed  horfe,  and  did  not  often 
come  to  blows.  Thofe  that  were  driven  out  of  the  field  were  faid  to  be  vanquifhed. 
There  was  more  blood  fhed  in  private  quarrels  and  confpiracies  than  in  battles.  Tor  as 
their  horfemen  were  all  covered  with  armour,  it  fometimes  happened  that  not  fo  much  as 
one  man  was  killed  on  either  fide,  and  fometimes  not  above  two  or  three  at  the  moft,  in 
an  engagement  that  lafted  feveral  hours  ;  and  thofe  too  by  being  thrown  from  their  horfes 
and  trampled  to  death.  Thefe  were  not  fuch  commanders  as  old  Ennius  defcribes. 
"  Non  cauponantes  bellum,  fed  belligerant.es. 
Which  an  old  rough  tranflator  has  rendered  in  this  manner : 

V  Not  huck'itring  war,  but  dealing  death  and  wounds. 

their 
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their  arms,  now  cared  to  take  them  up  again  merely  to  fupport  his  caufe, 
he  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Count  and  ceded  the  territory  of 
la  Marca  to  him ;  though  the  Count  had  not  only  feized  upon  it  before 
without  any  manner  of  claim,  but  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  infolence. 
For  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  correfpondents,  he  dated  them 
in  Latin  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Italians)  [/]  Ex  Girifalco  no/iro 
Firmiano,  invito  Petro  &  Paulo ;  from  Girifalco  near  Fermo,  where  I  re/ide 
at  prefent  inj'pite  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  was  not  content  with 
this  cefiion  however,  but  infilled  upon  being  created  [£]  Gonfalonier  of 
the  Church,  which  was  likewife  granted ;  as  the  Pope,  it  feems,  preferred 
an  ignominious  peace  to  a  dangerous  war.  Upon  thele  compliances,  the 
Count  took  part  with  his  Holinefs  and  made  war  upon  Fortebraccio  with 
various  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  months,  in  the  territories  of  the 
Church  j  but  always  with  much  prejudice  to  the  Pope  and  his  fubjecfs 
(which  fide  foever  prevailed)  and  advantage  t©  thofe  that  conducted  the 
war.  At  laft,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  a  fort  of  truce 
was  agreed  to  betwixt  thofe  two  Chiefs ;  by  which  they  both  became 
matters  of  feveral  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Church. 

This  war  was  hardly  extinyu'.ihed  at  Rome,  when  another  was  kindled 
in  Romagna  by  Battifta  Canneto ;  who  having  killed  fome  of  the  family 
of  the  Grifoni  at  Bologna,  had  driven  the  Pope's  Governor,  and  fome 
others  whom  he  fufpected  to  be  his  enemies,  out  of  that  city.     And  in 
order  to  keep  forcible  poflefiion  of  it,  he  applied  for  aid  to  Duke  Philip  ; 
whilft  the  Pope  on  the  other  hand,  follicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines  to  enable  him  to  recover  it :  and  each  party 
being  fu  mimed  with  fupplies,  two  powerful  armies  foon  appeared  in 
Romagna ;  the  Duke's  forces  being  commanded  by  Niccolo  Piccinino, 
and  thole  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  by  Gattamelata  and  Niccolo 
da  Tolentino.     Not  far  from  Imola   they  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the   Venetians  and  Florentines  were  defeated ;  and  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino  being  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  either  by  poifon,  or  out  of  mor- 
tification at  his  difgrace.     The  Duke  however,  not  purfuing  his  advan- 
tage, either  becaufe  his  finances   were  too  much  exhaufled  by  the  late 
wars,  or  that  he  thought  the  league  would  remain  quiet  after  fuch  an 
overthrow,  gave   the  Pope  and  his  confederates   time  to  recover  their 
fpirits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  appointed  Count  Sforza  their  General, 

[/]  Girifalco  or  Girfaho  in  the  Italian  fignifies  a  fort  of  a  Hawk  called  a  Gerfalcon  : 
but  here  I  iuppole  it  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

[£]  The  Gonfalonier  or  Standard-bearer  of  the  Church  was  an  officer  created  by  the 
Popes  to  conduct  their  forces  and  protect  them  againft  the  Eir.reror,  after  they  had 
ufurped  his  authority  at  Rome. 
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in  order  to  drive  Fortebraccio  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Church  if 
poffible,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  been  commenced  in  favour 
of  his  Holinei;.  The  Romans  therefore  feeing  the  Fope  once  more  in 
the  field  with  frefh  recruits,  endeavoured  to  make  their  peace  with  him  -r 
which  being  effected,  they  fubmitted  to  receive  a  commiffary  whom  he 
fent  to  Rome.  Amongft  other  places  which  Fortebraccio  had  feized 
upon,  were  Tivoli,  Montefiafconi,  and  the  cities  of  Caftello  and  Aicefir 
into  the  latter  of  which  he  had  retired  when  he  found  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  field.  But  being  befieged  there  by  the  Count  for  a 
long  time,  (as  he  made  a  brave  defence)  the  Duke  began  to  perceive 
that  it  behoved  him  either  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  that  place,  or  to  provide  for  his  own  fecurity,  in  cafe  it 
mould  fall  into  their  hands.  To  make  fuch  a  diverfion  therefore  as  might 
oblige  the  Count  to  raife  thefiege,  he  ordered  Piccinino  to  force  his  way,, 
if  he  could,  through  Romagna  into  Tufcany :  and  the  Allies  judging 
it  more  neceffary  to  defend  Tufcanv,  than  to  reduce  Afcefi,  fent  mftruc- 
tions  to  the  Count  to  oppofe  his  paifage  through  that  province,  though 
he  had  then  advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  Furli.  The  Count,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  raifed  the  fiege,  marched  with  his  forces  directly  to 
Cefena,  leaving  the  management  of  the  war  in  la  Marca,  and  die  defence 
of  his  poffeffions  to  the  care  of  his  Brother  Lione.  But  whilft  Piccinino 
was  thus  endeavouring  to  force  a  paflage  into  Tufcany,  and  the  Count 
to  prevent  it,  Fortebraccio  boldly  attacked  Lione,  and  not  only  took 
him  prifoner  but  difperfed  his  army ;  and,  purfuing  his  victory  with  the 
fame  rapidity,  took  and  plundered  feveral  towns  in  la  Marca :  at  which 
the  Count  was  not  a  little  chagrined,  as  he  thought  he  fhould  now  lofe 
all  he  had  fo  lately  acquired.  Upon  which  account,  he  left  part  of  his 
army  to  hold  Piccinino  at  bay,  and  advanced  with  the  reft  againft  Forte- 
braccio, whom  he  brought  to  an  engagement ;  in  which  the  latter  being 
routed  and  taken  prifoner,  died  not  long  after  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  battle.  By  this  Victory  the  Pope  regained  all  the  terri- 
tories that  Fortebraccio  had  taken  from  him,  and  forced  the  Duke  of 
Milan  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  was  at  laft  concluded  by  the  mediation 
of  Niccolo  d'  Efti  Marquis  of  Ferrara  :  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
towns  that  had  been  feized  upon  by  the  Duke  in  Romagna,  mould  be 
reftored  to  the  Church,  and  his  forces  withdrawn  into  Lombardy.  Thefe 
conditions  being  complied  with,  Battifta  da  Canneto,  not  being  able  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  Bologna  by  his  own  ftrength  (as  it 
generally  happens  to  thofe  that  depend  upon  the  power  of  others  to  fupport 
them  in  their  ufurpations)  was  forced  to  fly  from  thence  and  leave  the  city 
open  to  Antonio  Bentivogli,  the  former  Governor,  who  immediately 
returned  thither. 

3  Thefe 
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Thefe  things  happened  during  the  exile  of  Cofimo  de'  Medici  j  at 
whofe  return,  thofe  Citizens  that  had  been  his  chief  friends,  and   fome 
others  who  had  been  injured  and  oppreffed   by  the  late  Adminiftration, 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  take  the  government  of  the  State  into 
their  own  hands.     The  Signiory  therefore,  that  was  drawn  for  the  two 
enfuing  months  of  November  and  December,  not  content  with  what 
their  predeceffors  had  already  done  in  favour  of  their  party,  prolonged 
the  term,  and  changed  the  places  of  feveral  that  had  been  banilhed,  and 
lent  numbers  of  others  into  exile.     And  this  was  done,  not  only  out  of 
party  rage,  but  likewife  on  account  of  their  riches,  alliances,  and  private 
connexions:  fo  that  though  there  was  not  fo  much  blood  fhed  ind 
in  this  profcription,  yet  it  might  in  fome  mealure  be  compared   to  that 
under  Sylla  and  Oclavius.     There  were  fome  executions,  however  ;  lor 
Antonio  the  fon  of  Bernardo  Guadagni,  was  beheaded :  and  four  other 
Citizens,  amongft  whom  were  Zanobi  Belfratelli  and  Cofimo  Barbadori, 
having   left  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  banifhed,  and  gone  to 
refide  at  Venice,  were  fecured  by  the  Venetians  (who  fet  a  greater  value 
it  feems  upon  Colimo's  friendfhip  than  their  own  reputation)  and  lent 
prifoners  to  Florence,  where  they  were  put  to  death  in  an  ignominious 
manner.     Thefe   examples  greatly  increafed   the  ftrength  of  Cofimo's 
party,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  that  of  his  enemies,  when  they  faw  fuch 
a  powerful  Republic  as  Venice  fo  meanly  proftitute  its  honour  to   the 
Florentines  :  though  fome  thought  this  was  not  done  fo  much  to  obiige 
Cofimo,  as  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  faction,  and   create  more  dangerous 
divifions  in  Florence  by  fuch  executions ;  as  the  Venetians  plainly  law, 
that  peace  and  union  in  that  city,  was  the  only  obftacle  to  their  further 
aggrandizement.     When  they  had  thus  pretty  well  cleared  the  City    'f 
their  enemies,  and  fuch  as  they  thought  difaffecled  to  their  government, 
they  began  to  ftrengthen  their  hands,  by  careiling  and  heaping  favours 
upon  others.     For  this  purpofe,  they  recalled  the  family  of  the  Alberti, 
and  all   the  reft  of  the  Exiles  that  had  been  formerly  banilhed  :  they 
reduced  the  Grandees  (except  fome  very  few)  to  the  rank  of  Commoners  : 
and  divided  the  poffefiions  of  thofe  whom  they  had  banilhed,  amongft 
themfelves.     After  this,    they  fortified  themfelves  with  new  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  made  a  frefh  Imborlation,  taking  the  names  of  all  fuf- 
pected  perfons  out  of  the  purles,  and  filling  them  up  again  with  thofe 
of  their  own  friends.     But  remembering  the  fupineneis  and  neglect  that 
had  been  io  fatal  to  the  late  adminiftration,  and  confidering  that  even 
fuch  an  Imborlation  as  they  had  already  made,  might  not  be  fufficient 
to  eftabliih  them  firmiy  in  the  government,  they  likewife  took  care,  that 
fuch  magiftrates  as  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  entrufted  to  them, 
mould  always  be  chofen   out  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  party  ;  for 
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which  purpofe,  they  ordained  that  the  Syndics  who  infpected  the  Im- 
boriations,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  Signiorv,  fhouid  have  the  power 
of  appointing  a  new  one.  They  left  the  cognizance  of  capital  offences, 
to  the  eight  Wardens,  and  enacted,  that  no  Exile  ihould  return,  even 
after  the  term  of  his  banifhment  was  expired,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  the  Signiory,  and  thirty-four  of  the  Colleges,  though  the 
whole  number  of  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty-feven.  All 
perlons  were  prohibited  to  write  to  or  receive  any  letters  from  them  j 
every  word,  or  fign,  or  gefture,  that  dilpleafed  the  governors,  was  punifhed 
with  the  utmoft  feverity  :  and  if  there  was  any  fufpecled  perlbn  left  in 
Florence,  who  had  not  fallen  under  their  lafh  for  fuch  offences,  they 
took  care,  however,  to  load  him  foundly  with  new  taxes  and  impositions: 
ib  that  one  part  of  their  adverfaries  being  driven  out  of  the  City,  and  the 
other  depreffed  and  over-awed  by  thefe  means,  they  in  a  fhort  time  fe- 
cured  the  government  to  themfelves.  And  to  provide  themfelves  with 
foreign  aid,  and  deprive  their  enemies  of  all  affiftance,  if  they  fhould 
offer  to  difturb  them,  they  entered  into  a  defenlive  league  with  the  Pope, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  at  Florence,  Giovanna  Queen  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  died,  and  by  her  laft  will,  declared  Regnier,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  her  fucceffor.  Alphonfo,  King  of  Arragon,  was  at  that  time  in 
Sicily,  and  had  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  Nobility  there,  that  he  was 
taking  meafures  to  make  himfeif  fovereig-n  of  that  Illand.  The  Nea- 
politans  in  general,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  in  particular,  adhered  to 
Regnier :  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  willing  that  either 
Regnier  or  Alphonfo  ihould  become  matter  of  it  ;  as  he  wanted  to  get 
poffeffion  of  it  himfeif  and  to  govern  it  by  a  Lieutenant.  But  Alphonfo 
making  a  fudden  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Naples,  was  received  there 
by  the  Duke  of  Seffa,  and  took  the  forces  of  feveral  other  Princes  into 
his  pay;  with  a  defign  (as  Capua  was  already  in  his  poffeffion,  and  go- 
verned by  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  in  his  name)  to  compel  the  Nea- 
politans to  fubmit  to  him  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Gaieta,  which  was  then  in  their  hands.  Upon 
this,  the  Neapolitans  lent  to  defire  the  affiftance  of  Duke  Philip :  but 
he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  the  Genoefe,  who,  (in  fub- 
miffion  to  the  commands  of  the  Duke  their  fovereign,  and  in  hopes  of 
fccuring  the  great  quantity  of  merchandize  which  they  had  lodged  at 
that  time  in  Naples  and  Gaieta)  immediately  fitted  out  a  powerful  fqua- 
dron  for  their  relief.  Alphonfo  hearing  of  this  armament,  thought 
proper  to  reinforce  his  own,  and  went  to  Sea  with  it  in  perlon,  with  a 
refoluticn  to  fight  the  Genoefe ;  and  the  two  fleets  happening  to  meet 
near  the  Iile  of  Ponzio,  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the  Ana- 
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gonele  were  not  only  defeated,  but  Alphonfo  himfelf,  and  many  other 
Princes  that  attended  him,  were  taken,  and  fent  Prifoners  bv  the  Ge- 
noefe  to  the  Duke.  This  victory  ftruck  a  panick  into  the  Princes  of  Italy 
(who  before  were  under  great  appreheniions  of  the  Duke's  power)  as  they 
thought  he  had  now  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  abfolute 
fovereign  over  them  all.  But,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one, 
he  took  a  very  different  refolution. 

Alphonfo  was  a  Prince  of  great  wifdom  and  addrefs,  and  as  foon  as 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  a  private  converfation  with  Duke  Philip,  he 
reprefented  to  him,  "  how  little  he  confulted  his  own  intereft,  in  fup- 
porting  his  competitor  Regnier  :  for  if  Regnier  fhould  become  King  of 
Naples,  he  would  certainly  endeavour  (he  {aid)  to  make  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  a  Province  to  the  King  of  France  ;  that  fo  he  might  have  a 
fpeedy  recourfe  to  him,  and  a  door  ready  opened  for  luccours  upon  any 
emergency  ;  which  could  not  be  effected  without  introducing  the  French' 
into  that  Duchy,  to  the  utter  deftrucfion  of  it.  That  for  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  cafe  would  be  very  different,  if  he  himfelf  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  for  as  he  mould  not  be  afraid 
of  any  enemy  but  the  French,  he  muff  of  necelfity  be  obliged  to  court 
2nd  carefs,  and  fhew  the  moft  profound  obedience  to  thofe  who  only 
had  it  in  their  power  to  fuffer  his  enemies  to  invade  him.  Th  .t  the 
name  and  title  of  King  of  Naples  would  then  indeed  devolve  to  Al- 
phonfo, but  the  power  and  authority  to  Philip  Duke  of  Milan.  So  that 
it  behoved  the  Duke  much  more  than  himfelf,  to  confider  the  danger 
of  proceeding  in  that  manner,  and  the  advantages  that  might  remit 
from  a  contrary  refolution ;  unlefs  he  chofe  rather  to  gi  to  h.s 

paffions  than  to  fecure  his  State.  For  in  one  cafe  he  wouid  continue 
iree  and  independant ;  but  in  the  other,  (as  his  dominions  lay  betwixt 
two  powerful  Princes)  he  mull:  either  entirely  iofe  his  Duchy,  or  live  in 
perpetual  apprehenlion  and  flavifh  fubjedtion  to  them  both."  Thefe  re- 
monftrances  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  changed 
his  refolution,  and  not  only  let  Alphonfo  at  liberty,  but  fent  him  in  an 
honourable  manner  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards  to  Naples  ;  from  whence 
he  went  to  Gaieta,  which  city  had  been  feized  upon  by  fome  Lords  of  his 
party,  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  he  was  releafed.  But  the  Genoefe  fee- 
ing the  Duke  had  thus  fet  him  at  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  them, 
and  not  only  reaped  all  the  glory  of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on 
folely  at  their  rilque  and  expence,  but  had  the  merit  of  relealing  him, 
and  lek  them  to  his  refentment  for  having  defeated  and  taken  him  pri- 
foner,  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  it. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa,  when  it  has  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  liberty,  a 
chief  Magistrate  is  chofen  by  the  iree  fuffrages  of  the  people,  whom 

they 
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they  call  the  Doge;  not  inverted  with  the  power  of  an  abfolute  Prince, 
nor  to  determine  upon  any  thing  himfelf,  but  only  to  propofe  fuch 
matters  as  are  to  be  debated  and  considered  in  council.  The  Nobility, 
however,  were  fo  powerful  in  this  city,  that  they  flood  in  very  little  awe 
of  the  Magistrates:  and  amongft  them,  the  two  families  of  Fregofo  and 
Adorna,  were  at  that  time  the  moft  eminent.  From  hence  it  came  to 
pals,  that  there  were  frequent  divilions,  and  but  little  civil  order  obferved 
amongft  them  ;  and  as  their  contefts  for  power  were  oftner  decided  by 
arms  than  the  laws,  fometimes  one  party  was  depreffed,  and  fometimes 
the  odier.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  thofe  who  had  been  excluded 
from  a  Share  in  the  government,  called  in  foreign  Princes  to  their  affift- 
ance,  and  facrificed  the  State  to  ftrangers,  when  they  could  not  ufurp 
it  themielves.  From  hence  it  likewife  generally  happened,  that  thofe 
who  were  mafters  of  Lombardy,  had  alio  the  command  of  Genoa ;  as 
Duke  Philip  had  at  the  time  when  Alphonfo  of  Arragon  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  One  of  the  Nobles  that  were  the  chief  instruments  in  Subjecting 
that  city  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was  Francifco  Spinola;  who  not  long 
after  he  had  been  the  caufe  of  enflaving  his  country,  became  fufpedted 
(as  it  often  happens  in  fuch  cafes)  and  very  odious  to  Philip  [  /].  Upon 
which,  he  was  fo  diigufted,  that  he  retired  to  Gaieta,  as  a  voluntary 
exile,  where  he  was  when  the  engagement  happened  betwixt  Alphonfo's 
fleet  and  that  of  the  Genoefe ;  and  having  behaved  with  great  bravery 
in  their  Service  upon  diat  occaiion,  he  thought  he  had  fo  far  regained  the 
Duke's  favour  by  it,  that  he  Should  at  leait  be  Suffered  to  live  quietly  at 
Genoa,  as  a  reward  for  his  merit.  But  perceiving  that  the  Duke  Still 
looked  upon  him  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  and  Seemed  to  think  that  a  man 
who  had  betrayed  his  country,  could  never  be  faithful  to  any  one  elfe, 

[/]  It  feldom  happens  that  they  who  raife  cither  a  ufurper  or  a  lawful  Prince  to  the 
throne,  enjoy  his  favour  long.  This,  however,  is  not  always  owing  to  the  maxim, 
*'  that  men  love  tteafon  but  hate  traitors  j"  nor  becaufe  men  imagine,  that  they  who 
laboured  to  dethrone  their  firlt  mafter,  will  not  fcruple  to  dethrone  their  new  fovereign. 
It  is  chiefly  becaufe  thefe  men  think  they  are  never  rewarded  as  they  defervc  ;  and  that 
a  Prince  who  owes  his  crown  to  them,  ought  to  grant  them  whatever  they  requeft  of 
him.  But  this  he  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do.  At  which  they  grow  l'ullen,  they  com- 
plain, and  thus  fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  their  Prince.  Cardinal  Pompey  Colonna 
having  railed  Clement  VII.  to  the  Papal  Chair,  in  oppofition  to  Cardinal  Franciotto 
Urfmi,  obtained  feveral  favours  from  that  Pontif  :  but  imagining  he  fhouid  be  indulged 
in  every  thing  he  afked  for,  he  one  day  requefted  fomething  which  his  Holinefs  thought 
unreafonable,  and  therefore  could  not  grant.  Colonna  provoked  at  the  denial,  reproach- 
ed the  Pope  with  ingratitude,  and  faid,  "  his  Holinefs  was  obliged  to  him  for  ;he  Tiara." 
Clement  acknowleged  it,  but  at  the  fame  time  defired  Colonna  "  to  let  him  continue 
Pope,  and  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  himfelf ;  fince  by  acling  as  he  did,  he  endeavoured  to 
difpoffefs  him  of  that  to  which  he  had  been  railed  by  his  means."  Meynier.  Reponfos 
lions  aux  danandts  curitufes,  p.  279,  28Ct 

he 
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he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  reftore  Genoa  to  its  former  liberty,  and 
to  retrieve  his  own  reputation,  that  fohe  might  hereafter  live  in  lecurity 
at  home;  as  he  found  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  make  hi>  peace 
with  his  Fellow-citizens,  hut  by  healing  the  wound  which  he  himfelf 
had  given  them.  Seeing  therefore,  the  univerfal  indignation  which  the 
rcleale  of  Alphonfo  had  excited  againft  the  Duke,  he  thought  it  a  very 
opportune  conjuncture  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  deligns.  For 
which  purpofe,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  fome  of  his  friends,  who 
he  knew  were  equally  impatient  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  earneftly 
exhorted  them  to  affift  him  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  on  the  Felti- 
val  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  as  foon  as  Arifmino,  their  new  Governor 
for  the  Duke,  had  made  his  entry  into  the  city,  attended  by  Opicino 
the  former  Governor,  and  many  of  the  Citizens,  Spinola  without  further 
delay,  rufhed  out  of  his  houle  with  his  confederates  ready  armed,  and 
having  drawn  them  up  in  the  ftreet  before  his  door,  cried  out,  Liberty, 
Liberty.  At  this  found,  the  people  ran  together  with  iuch  eagernefs, 
that  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Duke,  either  out  of  felf-intereft  or  any 
other  motive,  were  not  only  unprepared  to  make  any  refiftance,  but 
hardly  had  time  to  run  away.  Arifmino  and  tome  of  the  Citizens  that 
were  of  his  party,  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  garrifoned  by  the 
Duke's  foldiers.  But  Opicino  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  palace,  where 
he  thought  he  mould  be  able  to  fecure  him/elf,  and  animate  his  friends 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  (as  there  were  two  thouiand  foldiers  in  it 
under  his  command)  was  knocked  on  the  head  before  he  could  reach  it, 
and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  populace,  after  they  had  dragged  his 
body  through  every  ftreet  in  the  city.  The  citadel  and  other  forts  that 
were  in  the  Duke's  poffeffion,  likewife  furrendering  in  a  few  days,  the 
Genoefe  in  this  manner  recovered  their  liberty  and  entirely  fhook  off  his 
yoke. 

The  Princes  of  Italy,  who  fometime  before  had  been  under  great 
apprehenfions  that  the  Duke  would  grow  too  powerful  for  them  all, 
began  to  hope  they  ihould  be  able  to  make  a  ftand  againft  him  when 
they  law  things  take  this  turn  ;  and  the  Florentines  and  Venetians,  not- 
withstanding the  league  they  had  fo  lately  made  with  him,  now  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Genoefe.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  therefore,  and 
ieveral  others  of  the  greateft  diftin&ion  amongft  the  Florentine  Exiles, 
feeing  the  face  of  affairs  fo  changed,  and  further  difturbances  likely  to  en- 
fue,  did  notdefpair  of  prevailing  with  the  Duke  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Florentines ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  they  went  to  wait  upon  him  at 
Iv'iilan,  where  Rinaldo  addreffed  him  in  the  following  manner:  "  Neither 
your  Highnefs,  nor  any  other  perfon,  who  confiders  thecourfe  of  human 
affairs  and  the  mutability  of  fortune,  will  think  it  ftrange  that  we,  who 

formerly 
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formerly  have  been  your  enemies,  mould  now  have  the  confidence  to 
follicit  your  afiiftance  to  reftore  us  to  our  Country  ;  efpecially  as  wc  truft 
we  can  give  a  fatisfaclory  account  of  our  paft  actions  to  yourfelf,  and  pre- 
fent  conduct  to  our  Fellow -citizens.  No  reafonable  man  will  ever  re- 
proach another  with  defending  his  Country,  by  any  means  whatfoever  ; 
and  in  fo  doing,  it  never  was  our  defire  or  intention  to  do  you  the  lean: 
injury,  but  merely  to  fecure  ourfelves.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  appeal 
to  yourfelf;  as  you  muft  very  well  remember,  that  in  our  higheft 
career  of  victory  and  fuccefs,  whenever  we  found  you  fincerely  dilpofed 
to  peace,  we  have  promoted  it  with  ftill  greater  ardour  than  you  did  : 
fo  that  we  cannot  accufe  ourfelves  of  ever  having  done  any  thing  that 
might  give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  your  Highnefs's  favour  and  protection  ; 
nor  can  our  Country  with  juftice  complain  of  us,  for  now  inciting  you 
to  take  up  thole  arms  againft  it,  which  we  have  often  fo  vigoroufly 
exerted  in  its  defence.  For  that  State  alone  can  duly  claim  the  reve- 
rence and  love  of  its  fubjects,  which  equally  beftows  its  favours  upon 
them  all :  and  not  that,  which  fmiles  only  upon  fome  few  minions^  and 
frowns  upon  all  the  reft.  Nobody,  furely,  will  affirm,  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful in  all  cafes  to  bear  arms  againft  one's  Country :  for  every  State  in 
Jome  meaiure  refembles  the  natural  body  ;  and  as  one  is  fubjecT.  to  feveral 
difeafes,  which  cannot  effectually  be  cured  without  cauftics  and  amputa- 
tion ;  lo,  many  diiorders  and  inconveniencies  arife  in  the  other,  which 
yet  if  any  good  and  compaffionate  citizen  did  not  endeavour  to  remedy, 
even  by  fuch  means,  if  neceffary,  he  would  become  highly  culpable. 
What  greater  mifery  then  can  there  be  in  any  Republic,  than  flavery  ? 
What  remedy  more  expedient  than  that  which  will  certainly  put  an 
end  to  it  ?  Thofe  wars  are  always  efteemed  juft  that  are  neceffary  ;  and 
it  is  but  charity  to  our  Country  to  take  up  arms,  when  there  is  no  other 
hope  of  redrefs  for  the  injuries  it  fuftains.  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not  what  neceffity  can  be  more  prefiing  than  ours,  nor  of  any  higher 
degree  of  charity,  than  to  refcue  our  Country  out  of  the  jaws  of  flavery. 
Without  doubt,  we  have  a  moft  juft  caufe,  and  very  well  worthy  of 
being  maturely  confidered  and  attended  to  by  your  Highnefs,  as  well  as 
ourfelves  ;  as  you,  likewife,  will  be  fully  juftified  in  making  war  upon 
the  Florentines,  by  their  fhamelefs  behaviour  in  confederating  with  your 
rebellious  fubjects  the  Genoefe,  in  open  violation  of  the  folemn  engage- 
ments into  which  they  have  fo  lately  entered  with  your  Highnefs.  But 
if  our  fufferings  are  not  fufhciently  grievous  to  move  pity,  certainly  the 
indignities  that  have  been  offered  to  yourfelf  fhould  excite  your  refent- 
ment,  and  prompt  you  to  take  a  juft  revenge ;  efpecially,  fince  it  is  fo 
eafy  to  be  effected.  Let  not  the  remembrance  of  paft  times  difcourage 
you,  in  which  you  have  feen  them  defend  themlelves  with  fo  much  vigour 

and 
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and  obftinacy  :  though  indeed,  if  their  courage  was  now  equal  to  what 
it  was  formerly,  it  would   he  much  to  be  dreaded.     But  the  cafe  is  far 
otherwife  at  prefent ;  for  what  ftrength  can  you  expect  in  a  city  that  has 
expelled  the  richeft  and  mod  induftrious  of  its  inhabitants  ?  What  re- 
folution  in  a  people  diftracted  with  frefh  broils  and  quarrels  amongfi: 
themfelves,  which  will  naturally  prevent  the  little  money  they  have  left 
from  being  applied  as  it  ufed  to   be  ?  For  men  chearfully  open  their 
purfes,  when  they  fee  it   is  for  the  reputation  and  fecurity   of  their 
Country,  in  hopes  of  regaining  that  by  an  honourable  peace,  which 
they  have  expended  in   fupporting  a  neceffary  war  :  but  with  great  re- 
luctance, when  they  find  themfelves  equally  oppreffed,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  and  are  plundered  by  the  outrages  of  an  enemy  in  one,  and  the 
rapacity  of  their  Governors  in  the  other.     It  is  certain,  that  the  avarice 
of  Governors  is  of  much  greater  prejudice  to  any  State,  than  the  depre- 
dations of  its  enemies :  as  the  latter,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ceafe  in  time ; 
but  of  the  former  there  feldom  is  any  end.     You  formerly  waged  war 
againft  the  whole  Republic  ;  but  now  againft  a  very  inconfiderable  rem- 
nant of  it :  you  then  had  great  numbers  of  good  and  worthy  Citizens 
to  oppofe  you  ;  but  at  prefent  very  few,  and  thofe  bad  men  :  you  came 
at  that  time  to  deprive  our  City  of  its  liberties,  but  now  to  reftore  them  : 
and  furely,  from  fuch  a  contrariety  of  circumftances,  you  may  well  hope 
for  a  very  different  event ;  nay,  you  may  certainly  depend  upon  fuccefs. 
We  leave  your  Highnefs  to  judge  of  the  advantage  you  will  reap  from 
it,  in  ftrengthening  your  hands  by  a  ftrict  alliance  with  the  Tufcans, 
whom  you  will  firmly  attach  to  your  intereft,  by  the  merit  of  lb  great 
a  deliverance ;  an  alliance,  from  which  you  may  avail  yourfelf  of  more 
effectual  fupplies  in  any  future  undertaking,  than  even  from  Milan  itfelf : 
and  though  fuch  an  enterprize,  at  another  time,  might  have  been  im- 
puted to  injuftice  or  ambition,  it  will  now  be  regarded  as  equitable  and 
compatlionate.     Permit  us,  therefore,  to  exhort  your  Highnefs,  not  to 
let  fo  fair  an  opportunity  Hip  away,  but  to  confider,  that  although  your 
former  attempts  againft.  chat  State  were  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
expence,  and  dishonour,  you  may  eafily  faceted  in  this,  and  gain  infinite 
reputation  and  advantage." 

The  Duke  did  not  require  much  follicitation  to  induce  him  to  make 
war  upon  the  Florentines,  as  he  entertained  an  hereditary  hatred  to  them, 
and  was  prompted  to  it  by  the  blindnefs  of  his  ambition,  which  governed 
him  in  all  his  actions :  befides,  he  was  not  a  little  provoked  at  their  con- 
federacy with  the  Genoefe.  But  when  he  confidered  the  vaft  expences 
he  had  been  at,  the  rifque  he  had  run,  the  loffes  he  had  fo  lately  fuf- 
tained,  and  the  vain  and  ill-grounded  hopes  of  the  exiles,  his  ardour 
was  fomething  abated.  However,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Vol.  I.  G  g  Genoa, 
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Genoa,  he  ordered  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  advance  towards  that  City  with 
all  his  Gfo  *h  •,  o:id  what  infantry  he  could  raife  in  his  own  territories, 
to  try  if  it  was  poffib^e  to  recovj  i  it,  before  the  Citizens  had  eftablifhed 
any  new  rovt:nrnenf,  and  made  neceffary  provisions  for  their  defence} 
as  he  depended  much  up^n  the  ftrengtli  of  the  Citadel,  which  he  thought 
was  ftill  mainlined  by  his  garrilbn.  And  though  Piccinino  not  only 
drove  fome  of  the  Genoefe  up  into  the  mountains,  but  took  the  Vale  of 
Ponzeveri  from  them,  where  they  had  fortified  thei  ifelves,  and  forced 
them  into  that  town,  yet  thev  defended  it  fo  obftinately,  that  he  could 
make  no  further  progrefs,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  off  again  with  his 
forces.  Upon  which,  the  Duke,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Florentine 
exiles,  fent  him  inftru&ions  to  make  an  incurfion  towards  the  Sea-coaft 
near  Leghorn,  and  harrafs  the  confines  of  Pifa,  as  much  as  poffible; 
imagining  he  mould  be  better  able  to  judge  from  the  fuccefs  of  thefe 
expeditions,  what  courfe  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  take  next.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Piccinino  made  an  affault  upon  Serezana  and  took  it ; 
and  after  he  had  committed  great  ravages  thereabout,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  Florentines  ftill  more,  he  proceeded  towards  Lucca,  giving  out  that 
he  would  march  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
King  of  Arragon.  In  the  beginning  of  thefe  new  commotions  Pope 
Eugenius  left  Florence  and  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  betwixt  the  League  and  the  Duke,  to 
whom  he  caufed  it  to  be  fignified,  that  if  he  did  not  confent  to  it,  he 
fhould  be  obliged  to  give  Count  Francifco  Sforza  leave  to  go  into  their 
fervice,  who  was  then  his  General  and  Ally.  And  though  his  Holi- 
nefs  took  great  pains  in  the  matter,  it  was  to  no  purpofe  :  for  the  Duke 
would  not  liften  to  any  agreement,  except  Genoa  was  reftored  to  him ; 
and  the  League  infifted  that  it  mould  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
liberties:  fo  that  all  hopes  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  both  fides  prepared: 
for  war.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Piccinino  at  Lucca,  the  Florentines  begin- 
ning to  be  apprehenfive  of  new  difturbances  from  that  quarter,  or- 
dered Neri  di  Gino  to  march  directly  with  their  forces  to  cover  the  Coun- 
try about  Pifa,  where  he  was  joined  by  Count  Sforza,  according  to  the 
Pope's  directions,  and  both  of  them  took  poft  at  Santa  Gonda.  On  the 
other  hand,  Piccinino,  who  lay  at  Lucca,  fent  to  demand  a  pafiage 
through  that  Country  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  >  which  being  refufed, 
he  threatened  to  force  one. 

The  ftrengfh  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  abilities  of  the  commanders 
were  nearly  the  fame  :  fo  that  neither  fide  being  very  defirous  to  come 
to  an  engagement,  efpecially  in  the  depth  of  winter,  (as  it  was  then 
December)  they  lay  many  days  in  their  quarters,  without  proceeding  to 
further  hoftilities.  The  firft  that  moved  was  Piccinino,  who  being  in- 
j  formed,. 
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formed,  that  if  he  made  an  affault  upon  the  town  of  Pifano,  he  might 
eafily  carry  it.  But  failing  in  that,  he  laid  wafte  all  the  adjacent  Country, 
and  not  only  took  St.  Giovanni  alia  Vena,  but  plundered  it  and  burnt  it 
down  to  the  ground.     The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  (though  he  failed 
in  his  main  defign)  determined  him  to  attempt  fomething  further;  efpe- 
cially  when  he  faw  that  neither  Gini,  nor  the  Count  ftirred  out  of  their 
quarters  to  oppofe  him.     He  therefore  made  an  attack  upon  St.  Maria 
in  Caftello  and  Filetto,  and  took  them  both.     Yet  even  this  did  not 
provoke  the  Count  to  put  himfelf  in  motion ;  though  he  was  not  afraid 
to  face  the  enemy ;  but  becaufe  the  Government  of  Florence  had  not 
yet  fully  refolved  to  declare  war,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Pope,  who 
was  ftill  negociating  a  peace.     But  this  manner  of  proceeding,  which 
was  the  effect  of  moderation  and  prudence  in  the  Florentines,  being 
imputed  to  pufi'lanimity  by  the  enemy,  fo  elated  them  that  they  marched 
forward  and  fat  down  with  all  their  forces  before  Barga.   This  new  pro- 
vocation, however,  determined  the  Florentines  to  lay  afide  all  refpect, 
and  not  only  to  relieve  Barga  if  poffible,  but  to  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Lucchefe.  For  which  purpofe,  the  Count  advancing  directly  towards 
Piccinino,  engaged  and  routed  his  army,  almoft  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  forced  him  to  raife  the  fiege.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Vene- 
tians perceiving  the  Duke  had  broken  his  engagements  with  them,  fent 
Francifco  da  Gonzaga,  their  commander  in  chief,  to  Ghiaradadda,  who 
made  fuch  devaluation  in  the  Duke's  territories,  that  he  was  forced  to 
recall  Piccinino  out  of  Tufcany.    This  retreat,  and  the  advantage  which 
the  Florentines  had  lately  gained  over  him,  encouraged  them  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Lucca,  and  not  without  great  hopes  of  reducing  that 
city;  in  which  expedition  they  proceeded  without  either  fear  or  cere- 
mony ;  as  they  faw  the  Duke,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  could  in- 
terrupt their  defigns,  was  likely  to  be  fufhciently  employed  by  the  Vene- 
tians; and  the  Lucchefe  could  not  with  any  face  complain  of  hoftilities 
being  commenced  againft  them   by  a  people  whofe  enemies   they  had 
received  into  their  bofom,  and  given  them  an  opportunity  of  invading  their 
dominions.     In  the  beginning  of  April  therefore  1437,  tne  Count  put 
his  army  in  motion  again:  but  being  defirous  of  recovering  what  the 
Florentines  had  loft,  before  he  invaded  others,  he  full  retook  St.  Maria 
in  Caftello,  and  all  their  other  towns  which  Piccinino  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of:  and  then  directing  his  march   towards   the  territories  of  the 
Lucchefe,  he  laid  liege  to  Camajore,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
very  well  affected  to  their  mafters,  being  terrified  at  the  fudden  arrival 
of  the  enemy  before  their  gates,  forgot  their  loyalty,  and  furrendered  to 
the  Count.  With  the  fame  facility  he  reduced  Maffa  and  Serezana,  before 
the  end  of  May;  and  then  carried  his  arms  into  the  confines  of  Lucca, 
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where  he  laid  wafte  all  their  corn-fields,  burnt  the  Vil'ages,  cut  up  their 
Vines  and  fruit  trees,  drove  away  their  Cattle,  and  lpared  nothing  that 
his  foldieis  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  Lutchefe  on  the  other  hand, 
feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by  the  Duke,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend 
their  Country,  retired  into  the  city,  which  they  fortified  with  redoubts 
and  other  works  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  not  without  hopes 
of  defending  it  for  fome  time ;  especially  as  they  had  a  ftrong  garrifon 
within  the  walls,  and  remembered  how  often  the  Florentines  had  mif- 
carried  in  their  former  attempts  upon  it.  The  only  thing  they  had  to 
fear,  was  the  bafenefs  and  irrefolution  of  the  common  people,  wha 
being  wearied  out  with  a  fiege,  would  moft  likely  prefer  their  own  pri- 
vate fafety  to  the  liberty  of  the  public,  and  force  them  to  fome  ignomi- 
nious capitulation.  To  encourage  them  therefore  to  make  a  refolute 
defence,  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  experienced  of  the  Citizens,  having 
called  them  together  in  the  great  Piazza,  harangued  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

"  Ye  need  not  be  told,  fellow  Citizens,  that  whatfoever  is  the  effect 
of  neceffity,  deferves  neither  cenfure  nor  applaufe.  So  that  if  ye  fhould 
accufe  us  as  the  occafion  of  a  war  which  the  Florentines  have  now  com- 
menced againft  our  State,  by  admitting  the  Duke's  forces  into  this  city, 
and  giving  them  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of  invading  their  domi- 
nions, ye  certainly  do  us  much  wrong}  fince  ye  muft  all  but  too  well 
remember  the  many  attempts  they  have  formerly  made  upon  us,  which 
have  not  been  owing  to  any  injuries  that  we  have  done  them,  or  any 
juft  apprehenfions  from  us  on  their  fide,  but  to  our  weaknefs  and  their 
ambition  ;  both  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  continually  incited  them 
to  confpire  our  ruin.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  therefore,  that  any 
merit  on  our  part  will  ever  divert  them  from  their  purpofes,  or  any  of- 
fence that  we  may  give,  can  more  fully  determine  them  in  fuch  a  refo- 
lution  :  and  fince  it  is  their  defire  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  let  it  be 
our  endeavour  manfully  to  defend  it.  We  have  fufficient  caufe  indeed 
to  lament,  but  not  to  be  furprized,  at  their  prefent  manner  of  proceed- 
ing :  for  how  is  it  poflible  to  fupprefs  our  grief,  when  we  fee  our  country 
invaded,  our  towns  taken  from  us,  our  houfes  burnt,  and  our  fields  laid 
wafte  ?  but  can  any  man  be  fimple  enough  to  wonder  at  it,  when  he 
confiders  that  we  fhould  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  perhaps 
worfe  if  it  was  in  our  power  ?  The  arrival  of  Piccinino  amongft  us  has 
furnifhed  them  with  a  pretence  to  begin  this  war  upon  us,  it  is  true;  but 
they  would  certainly  have  found  out  fome  other,  if  he  had  not  come 
hither  :  and  though  the  evil  might  have  been  deferred  for  a  while,  it 
would  in  that  cafe  very  likely  have  fallen  fo  much  the  heavier  upon  us 
at  laft.     So  that  we  ought  not,  in  reality,  to  impute  thefe  misfortunes 
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to  his  coming,  but  to  our  own  evil  deftiny  and  the  ambition  of  our  ene- 
mies :  for  we  could  neither  refufe  admittance  to  the  Duke's  forces,  nor 
reftrain  them  from  committing  hostilities  when  they  were  here.     Every 
one  muit  needs  know  that  we  cannot  pombly  fupport  ourfelves  without 
the  aid  of  fome  powerful  Prince ;  and  that  no  one  is  either  more  able 
or  more  willing  to  defend  us  than  the  Duke.     As  he  reftored  our  liberty 
when  it  was  loft,  we  may  reafonably  hope  he  willftill  maintain  us  in  it ; 
especially  againft  enemies  lb  implacable,    that  he  himielf  has  always 
looked  upon  them  with  abhorrence.     If  then  we  had  offended  him  for 
fear  of  difobliging  the  Florentines,  we  fhould  have  loft  a  firm  friend, 
and  made  our  enemy  ftill  more  powerful  and  ready  to  attack  us.  Itis  furely 
therefore  much  more  eligible  to  be  at  war  with  them,  under  his  pro- 
tection, than  to  incur  his  dilpleafure  by  patching  up  a  peace  ;  as  we  may 
depend  upon  it  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  he  has 
expofed  us,  provided  we   are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves.     Ye  very  well 
remember  with  what  a  degree  of  inveteracy  the  Florentines  have  often 
invaded  us,  and  with   how  much  reputation  we  have  always  defended 
ourfelves,  even  when  we  had  no  other  hope  but  in  God,  and  in  time  ; 
both  which  have  hitherto  conftantly  preferved  us.     And  lince  we  were 
enabled  to  do  lb  in  thofe  exigencies,   why  fhould  we  defpair  of  it  at 
prcient  ?  At  that  time  we  were  left  to  their  mercy  by  all  the  States  of 
Italy,  but  now  the  Duke  efpoufes  our  caufe,  and  we  have  good  reafon 
to  hope  the  Venetians  will  not  be  very  forward  to  annoy  us;  as  they 
look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  growing  power  of  our  enemies.   When 
the  Florentines  attacked  us  before,  they  were  not  fo  much  embarraffed 
in  their  affairs  as  they  are  now  ;  they  had  alio  greater  dependance  upon 
foreign  affiftance,  and  were  more  powerful  themfelves  :  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  every  way  much  weaker  than  we  are  at  prefent :  for  we  then 
were  obliged  to  defend  a  Tyrant ;  but  now  we  fight  for  ourfelves :  at 
that  time  he  reaped  the  glory  of  defending  us ;  but  now  the  reputation 
is  our  own :  the  enemy  was  then  united  and  entire,  but  now  fo  divided 
and  diimembered,  that  every  part  of  Italy  fwarms  with  their  Exiles.    But 
if  we  had  none  of  thefe  motives  to  animate  us,  certainly  we  ouo-ht  to 
exert  our  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  this. 
Every  enemy  indeed  ought  to  be  juftly  dreaded  by  us,  as  they  are  all 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  weaknefs  to  aggrandize  themfelves  with 
our  lpoils ;  but  the  domination  of  the  Florentines  is  much  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  any  other  people.     Tribute  and  obedience,  and  the 
government  of  our  city  will  not  content  them ;  they  wili  leize  upon  our 
very  peribns  and  houles,  to  fatiate  their  cruelty  with  our  blood,  and  their 
avarice  with  our  poffeffions :  fo  that  it  behoves  every  one  of  us,  of  what 
rank  or  condition  foever,  to  guard  againft  them  above  ail  others.     Let 
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us  not  defpair  however,  though  we  fee  our  Country  laid  wafte,  our 
towns  reduced  to  afhes,  and  our  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for 
if  we  can  fave  our  city,  thofe  of  neceflity  muft  return  into  our  poffeffion  ; 
but  if  we  lofe  that,  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  preferve  the  other :  if  we 
maintain  our  liberty,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  continue  matters  of  our 
eftates ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  flaves,  it  fignifies  but  little  what  becomes  of 
them.  Let  us  take  arms  then,  and  in  the  day  of  battle,  let  every  man 
remember  that  he  is  fighting  not  only  for  his  country,  but  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  wife  and  children  and  private  fortune." 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  people,  that 
they  unanimoufly  promifed  to  fhed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  rather 
than  fail  in  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  Country,  or  liften  to  a  peace, 
that  fhould  be  in  any  wife  prejudicial  to  their  liberty ;  and  immediately 
began  to  make  all  neceffary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  City. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Florentine  army  was  not  inactive :  for  after  they 
had  committed  great  devaftation  in  the  adjacent  country,  they  took  pof- 
feffion of  Monte  Carlo  by  capitulation,  and  then  laid  liege  to  Uzzano, 
in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Lucchefe  on  every  fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  might  be 
compelled  by  famine  to  fubmit  to  them.     The  Citadel  however,  was 
very  ftrong  and  had  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it,  fo  that  it  did  not  prove 
fo  eafy  a  matter  to  reduce  it  as  the  reft.  The  Lucchefe  feeing  they  were 
thus  ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  Duke  Philip  (as  might  well  be  expected) 
and  recommended  themfelves  to  his  protection  in  the  moft  preffing 
terms ;  fometimes  reminding  him  of  their  paft  fervices,  fometimes  of 
the  infults  he  himfelf  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  and  fometimes 
reprefenting  to  him  "  how  much  it  would   animate  his  other  allies, 
when  they  faw  him  thus  ready  to  interpofe  in  their  defence  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  how  greatly  it  muft  difcourage  them,  if  they  fhould  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.     That  in  cafe  they  fhould  lofe  their  lives 
or  liberties,  he  would  alfo  lofe  his  friends  and  his  reputation  at  the  fame 
time,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  all  others  who  fhould  at  any  time 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  like  dangers  to  ferve  him.     To  thefe  remon- 
ftrances  they  added  tears  and  entreaties,  befeeching  him  to  have  com- 
paffion  on  them  at  leaft,  if  he  had  no  remembrance  cjf  former  obliga- 
tions."    The  Duke  therefore,  not  only  confidering  the  late  merit  of  the 
Lucchefe,  and  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Florentines  to  him,  but  being 
likewife  very  defirous  to  prevent  them  from  growing  ftill  more  powerful 
by  frefh   acquifitions,  refolved  either  to  fend  a  confiderable  army  into 
Tufcany,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upon  the  Venetians ;  that  fo  the 
former  might  be   neceffitated  to  abandon  their  prefent  enterprise,  in 
order  to  march  to  their  affiftance.     As  loon  as  the  Florentines  had  intel- 
ligence 
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ligence  of  this  rcfolution,  they  began  to  grow  fick  of  their  undertaking ; 
and  therefore,  to  find  him  fuflicient  employment  at  home,  thev  enrneftly 
follicited  the  Venetians  to  fall  upon  him  with  all  their  forces  in  Lom- 
bardy. But  the  Venetians  being  daunted  at  the  defertion  of  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  who  had  quitted  their  fervice  and  gone  into  the  Duke's  -,  and 
feeing  themfelves  in  a  manner  difarmed  thereby,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  become  principals  in  the  war,  that 
they  could  not  take  any  fhare  at  all  in  it,  except  they  would  fpare  them 
Count  Sforza  to  command  their  army;  and  upon  condition  too,  that  he 
fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po  with  it  in  perfon:  otherwife,  they 
would  not  embark  in  die  war  (notwithstanding  any  former  engagements) 
fince  they  could  neither  carry  it  on  without  a  General,  nor  hope  for  fuccefs 
from  the  conduit  of  any  one  but  the  Count ;  nor  even  from  his,  unlefs 
he  would  engage  to  ferve  them  with  equal  vigour  and  fidelity  in  all 
parts."'  The  Florentines  faw  very  plainly  that  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
a  powerful  diverhon  in  Lombardy  j  but  confidered  that  if  they  parted 
with  the  Count,  their  enterprize  againft  Lucca  muft  fall  to  the  ground  : 
and  they  were  likewile  aware  that  the  Venetians  made  that  demand,  not 
out  of  any  real  occafion  they  had  for  him,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  mafters  of  that  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  did  not 
refufe  to  go  into  Lombardy  to  ferve  the  Confederates  there,  but  was 
refolved  not  to  violate  the  obligation  he  lay  under  not  to  pafs  the  Po ; 
for  fear  of  forfeiting  the  advantages  he  expedted  from  his  promifed  alli- 
ance with  the  Duke.  So  that  betwixt  the  defire  of  reducing  Lucca,  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  being  embroiled  in  a  war  with  the  Duke,  the  Flo- 
rentines were  in  no  little  perplexity.  But  fear  at  lad  prevailing  over  ambi- 
tion, as  it  generally  happens,  they  confented  that  the  Count,  after  he 
had  taken  Uzzano,  mould  march  into  Lombardy.  There  ftill  remained 
another  difficulty  however,  which  feemed  much  harder  to  be  furmounted, 
and  gave  them  more  trouble  and  vexation  than  the  former.  For  the 
Count  would  not  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po ;  and  the  Venetians  would 
not  take  him  into  their  pay  upon  any  other  conditions.  But  as  there 
was  no  way  to  accommodate  thefe  differences,  without  making  fome 
conceffions  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  the  Florentines  prevailed  upon  the 
Count  to  promife  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Signiory,  that  he  would  pafs  that 
river  j  telling  him,  that  a  private  promife  could  not  diffolve  a  public  en- 
gagement, and  that  he  would  be  under  no  necefhty  of  obferving  it: 
from  whence  they  mould  gain  this  advantage,  that  when  the  Venetians 
had  once  begun  a  war,  they  would  be  obliged  to  profecute  it ;  which 
perhaps  might  divert  the  ftorm  they  were  then  threatened  with,  them- 
felves. On  the  other  hand,  they  reprefented  to  the  Venetians,  "  that 
asTuch  a  letter  was  fufficiently  binding,  they  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with 
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it :  that  it  was  but  reafonable  to  fkreen  the  Count,  as  much,  as  they  could, 
out  of  regard  to  the  expectations  he  might  have  from  his  future  father-in- 
law  :  and  that  it  was  both  their  intereft  and  his,  not  to  divulge  the  letter 
without  a  manifeft  occafion."  The  Venetians  appearing  fatisfied  with 
this  expedient,  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  Count  into 
Lombardy ;  who  having  taken  Uzzano,  and  thrown  up  fome  works 
round  Lucca  to  keep  it  frill  blocked  up,  recommended  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  that  war  to  Commiffaries,  and  pafling  the  [/]  Apennines  advan- 
ced to  Reggio.  But  the  Venetians  fufpecting  bis  fincerity,  and  defirous 
to  difcover  his  real  intentions,  fent  him  orders  thither  to  pafs  the  Po  im- 
mediately and  join  their  forces:  which  being  peremptorily  refufed  by  the 
Count,  much  ill  language  paffed  betwixt  him  and  Andrea  Mauroceno, 
who  brought  him  thofe  orders,  each  upbraiding  the  other  with  pride  and 
infincerity:  fo  that  after  much  altercation,  one  infilling  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  pafs  the  River,  and  the  other  protecting  he  mould  receive 
no  pay  if  he  did  not,  the  Count  returned  into  Tufcany,  and  Mauroceno 
to  Venice, 

After  this,  the  Count  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Pifa,  by  an  order 
from  the  Florentines,  who  expedted  he  would  frill  have  conducted  the 
•war  againft  the  Lucchefe  ;  but  in  that  they  were  difappointed.  For  the 
Duke  being  informed,  that  he  had  refufed  to  pafs  the  Po,  out  of  reipecl 
to  him,  began  to  entertain  fome  hopes  that  he  might  preferve  Lucca  by 
his  mediation,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  make 
a  peace  betwixt  the  Lucchefe  and  the  Florentines,  and  get  him  included 

[/]  The  original  fays,  pap  PAlpi,  *«  PaJJed  the  ^Ps-  But  il '?  Pla'n>  the  Apennines 
are  here  meant.  And  though  the  word  Alps  is  generally  appropriated,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  Italy  frem  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  yet  thcLatin,  Greek,  and  Italian  writers  (and  Machiavel  inparticular)  very 
often  apply  it  to  other  mountains,  and  in  both  numbers.  The  French  ufe  it  only  in 
the  plural.  The  lingular  is  chiefly  found  amongft  the  poets.  And  indeed  it  fignifies 
any  high  mountain.  Antonini  fays,  "  Alpe  fignifica  in  generate  ogni  altiflima  montagna, 
come  in  Greco  e  in  Latino ;  i  Francefi  non  l'hanno  in  quefto  fentimento  :  particolar- 
mente  fignifica  quella  che  fafcia  1'ltaliada  tramontana.  Gl'  Italiani  1' ufano  nel  fmgo- 
lare  e  ncl  plurale  ;  come,  di  neve  in  Aipefenza  vento ;  e,  gia  fu  /\Alpi  neva  d' ogni  intonw." 
The  Englifh  ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner.    Milton  makes  his  Sampfon  Agoniftes  fay,  1.  628. 

"  No  breath  of  vernal  air  from  fhowy  Alp." 
Which  muft  be  meant  of  the  mountains  of  Paleftine ;  as  it  could  not  without  great 
impropriety  be  fpoken  of  any  other,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  Italy  :  For  what  breath  of 
vernal  air  could  he  expeel  from  mountains  that  were  at  the  diftance  of  fo  many  hundred 
leagues  from  him  ;  if  indeed  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  know  there  were  any  fuch  in  being  ? 
The  Appcnines  run  the  v/h<i\e  length  of  Italy,  from  the  north -weft  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  ramification  of  thofe  mountains  that  are  particularly  called 
the  Alps.  They  lay  directly  in  the  Count's  way  from  Lucca  into  Lombardy,  whither 
he  could  not  poflibl'y  get  without  pafling  them,  and  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
Other.  r 
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in  it  if  poflible ;  ftill  buoying  him  up  with  the  promife  or  his  daughter 
in  marriage  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity  :  which  made  no  llight 
imprellicn  upon  the  Count,  who  was  in  hopes,  that  by  iuch  an  alliance, 
he  might  likewife  fometime  or  other  become  Lord  of  Milan,  as  the 
Duke  had  no  fons.  He  therefore  uled  all  means  to  prevent  the  Floren- 
tines from  profecuting  the  war,  protefting  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  give  himfelf  any  further  concern  about  it,  except  the  Vene- 
tians would  tirft  pay  him  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  him,  and  fulfil 
their  other  engagements :  for  that  the  payment  of  his  arrears  alone,  was 
not  fufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  quiet  pofTelTion  of  his  State,  with- 
out fome  other  fupport  befides  that  of  die  Florentines.  So  that  if  he 
was  abandoned  by  the  Venetians,  he  muft  do  as  well  as  he  could 
for  himfelf ;  hinting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  go  over  to  the 
Duke. 

Thefe  cavils  and  double  dealings  exceedingly  chagrined  the  Floren- 
tines, who  faw  that  they  muft  not  only  give  up  all  thoughts  of  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  Lucca,  but  provide  for  the  fafety  of  their  own 
dominie  ns,  which  would  be  in  great  danger  if  the  Duke  and  the  Count 
fhould  join  forces  againft  diem.     They  fent  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  there- 
fore, to  Venice,  in  hopes  that  a  man  of  his  reputation  would  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  the  Venetians  to  perform  their  engagements  with  the  Count. 
But  after  the  affair  had  been  thoroughly  difculled  in  the  Senate,  and  he 
had  reprefented  to  them  at  large  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Duke's   power,  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and 
mewed  them,  that  if  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Count,  they  would  be 
driven  back  again  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Florentines  in  the  utmoft  danger 
of  lofing  their  liberties;  the  Venetians  made   anfwer,    "    That  they 
knew  their  own  ftrength,  and  that  of  the  other  Italian  States,   and 
trufted  they  fhould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  upon  occaficn.     That 
it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  their  Republic  to  pay  foldiers  who  fought  for 
others ;  and  therefore,  they  thought  the  Florentines  ought  to  pay  the 
Count,  as  they  had  employed  him.     That  in  order  to  enjoy  their  do- 
minions with  fecurity,  it  was  more  neceffary  to  humble  his  pride,  than 
to  fupport  it  by  pennons :  for  as  his  ambition  had  no   bounds,  if  they 
now  paid  him  his  demands,  when  he  had  done  them  no  fervice,  he 
would  foon  make  others,  which  perhaps  might  be  more  dangerous  and 
difhonourable  to  them.     That  it  appeared  of  the  laft  coniequence  to 
them,  to  curb  his  infolence  in  time,  and  not  furfer  it  to  become  incor- 
rigible: but  if  they  were  delirous  to  continue  him  their  friend,  either 
out  of  fear  or  any  other  motive,  they  would  advife  theni  to  pay  him 
by  all  means." 

Vol.  I.  H  h  With 
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With  this  diffatisfactory  anfwer,  Cofimo  returned  to  Florence.  The 
Florentines  however,  earneftly  follicited  the  Count  not  to  abandon  his 
confederates :  which  indeed,  he  was  not  very  defirous  to  do :  but  his 
impatience  to  be  married  to  the  Duke's  daughter,  kept  him  in  fuch  fuf- 
pence,  that  every  little  accident  fhook  his  relolution.  He  had  left  the 
care  of  his  pofieffions  in  La  Marca,  to  Furlano,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  ;  who  being  tempted  by  great  offers  from  the  Duke,  quitted  the 
Count's  fervice,  and  went  over  to  him  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Count, 
that  he  laid  afide  all  other  considerations,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Duke ;  in  which,  amongft  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them, 
that  the  Duke  fhould  not,  for  the  future,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tufcany 
or  Romagna.  After  this  agreement,  the  Count  took  great  pains  to  per- 
fuade  the  Florentines  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Luechefe  ; 
and  indeed,  in  a  manner  compelled  them  to  it :  for  as  they  faw  there 
was  no  other  hope  left,  they  made  a  peace  with  them  in  the  month  of 
April  1438  j  by  which  the  Luechefe  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties  ;  and  the  Florentines  kept  poffeffion  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  fome 
other  fortreffes  they  had  taken  from  them.  But  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
they  wrote  letters  into  all  parts  of  Italy,  full  of  murmurs  and  complaints, 
that,  fince  God  and  man  had  not  been  pleafed  to  fuffer  them  to  reduce 
the  Luechefe  under  their  dominion,  they  had  been  forced  to  make  a 
peace  with  them.  And  it  has  very  feldom  happened,  that  any  other 
people  had  fhewn  fo  much  regret  at  the  lofs  of  their  own  territories,  as 
the  Florentines  expreffed,  when  they  found  they  were  not  able  to  ufurp 
thofe  of  their  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  they  were  fo  bufily  employed  at  this  time  in  their 
own  affairs,  yet  they  found  leifure  to  attend  alfo  to  thofe  of  their  friends, 
and  to  beautify  their  City.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  de'  Poppi,  being  dead,  and  Poppi  having  got 
poffeffion  of  the  Bourg  and  Citadel  di  San  Sepulchro,  during  the  life  of 
his  fon-in-law,  ftill  held  them  in  the  name  of  his  widow  (pretending 
they  had  been  fettled  upon  her)  and  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Pope,  who  demanded  them,  as  ufurped  from  the  Church.  Upon  which, 
his  Holinefs  fent  the  [m~\  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  an  army,  to 
wrcft  them  out  of  his  hands  :  and  the  Count  finding  he  was  not  able 
to  maintain  them,  made  an  offer  of  them  to  the  Florentines  ;  which 
they  refufed  to  accept ;  and  at  the  Pope's  return  to  Florence,  endeavoured 

[;«]  A  Patriarch  is  a  great  Dignitary  in  the  Church,,  above  an  Archbifhop.  A  Bifhop 
prefidcd  only  over  the  territory  of  the  City  whereof  he  was  Bifhop.  A  Metropolitan 
fuperintended  a  Province,  and  had  the  Bifhops  of  it  for  his  Suffragans.  A  Primate  was 
the  chief  of  a  Dioctfe,  and  had  feveral  Metropolitans  under  him.  A  PaU'iarch  had 
under  him  itveral  Dioceles,  the  Primates  theinfelves  were  fubject  to  him. 

to 
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to  accommodate  matters  betwixt  them.  But  as  the  treaty  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  Patriarch  made  an  affault  upon 
Cafentino,  took  Prato  Vecchio,  and  Romena,  which  he  likewife  in  his 
turn  offered  to  the  Florentines,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  except  the  Pope  would  confent  that  they  mould  reftore  them  to 
the  Count ;  to  which,  after  much  wrangling,  he  at  lad:  agreed,  upon 
condition  that  the  Florentines  would  ufe  their  intereft  with  the  Count, 
to  reftore  the  Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro  to  him.  After  his  Holinefs  was 
thus  fatisfied,  the  Florentines  being  defirous  to  have  Divine  Service  per- 
formed in  their  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  (which  had  been 
many  years  in  building,  but  was  now  finifhed)  entreated  him  to  oblige 
them  lb  far,  as  to  conlecrate  it  himfelf :  to  which  he  willingly  confent- 
ing,  a  gallery  was  built  (to  heighten  the  folemmty,  and  fbew  greater 
honour  to  the  Pope)  from  St.  Maria  Novella,  where  he  refided,  to  St. 
Reparata,  eight  yards  in  breadth,  and  four  in  height,  under  a  very  richly 
embroidered  Canopy,  and  hung  on  the  fides  with  cloth  of  gold,  through 
which  his  Holinefs  only  and  his  Court  wras  to  pafs,  with  luch  of  the 
Magiftrates  and  principal  Citizens,  as  were  deputed  to  attend  him ;  all 
the  reft  of  the  people  crowding  into  the  ftreet,  the  windows  of  their 
houfes,  and  every  part  of  the  Church,  to  entertain  themfelves  with  fo 
magnificent  a  fpettacle.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Pope,  as  a 
further  inftance  of  his  refpecl  for  the  City,  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  upon  Giuliano  d'Avanzati,  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice,  and 
a  Citizen  of  very  great  and  long  eftablifhed  reputation  :  and  the  Signiory, 
out  of  regard  to  a  man  whom  his  Holinefs  had  been  pleafed  to  diftin- 
gui(h,  likewife  made  him  governor  of  Pifa  for  one  year. 

About  this  time,  certain  difputes  arofe  betwixt  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches,  concerning  their  modes  of  Divine  worfhip ;  in  fome  parti- 
culars of  which,  they  did  not  altogether  agree.  And  as  much  had  been 
faid  upon  that  fubjedt  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Weftern  Church  in  the 
laft  Seffion  of  the  Council  held  at  Bafil,  it  was  determined  to  ufe  all 
means  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek  Bifhops  thither,  to  try  if 
matters  could  be  accommodated  betwixt  the  two  Churches.  And  though 
it  feemed  derogatory  to  the  Majefty  of  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  and  mor- 
tified the  pride  of  his  Prelates  tofubmit  to  the  Roman  Pontif :  yet  as  they 
were  diftrefied  by  the  Turk,  and  not  able  to  defend  themfelves,  they 
thought  it  the  beft  way  to  comply ;  that  fo  they  might  with  greater  con- 
fidence demand  the  affiftance  of  the  weftern  Chriftians.  The  Emperor 
therefore,  together  with  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  feveral 
other  Grecian  Prelates  and  Barons,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil, came  to  Venice  with  a  delign  to  proceed  to  Bafil  :  but  as  they  were 
frighted  at  die  news  of  the  plague  being  there,  it  was  refolved  that  their 
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differences  fhould  be  difcufied  and  decided  at  Florence,  where  they  ac- 
cordingly aflembled  :  and  after  many  long  debates,  which  lafted  feveral 
days  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  City,  the  Greeks  lubmitted,  and 
were  reunited  with  the  Church  and  Pontif  of  Rome  [  ?i  ]. 


[«]  The  Council  of  Bafil,  was  only  a  prolongation  of  feveral  others,  which  had  been 
fummoned  by  Pope  Martin  V.  fometimes  at  Pavia,  and  fometimes  at  Siena :  but  as  foon 
as  Eugenius  IV.  was  elected,  in  1431,  the  fathers  there  aflembled,  began  with  declaring, 
that  the  Pope  had  neither  a  right  to  diffolve,  nor  even  to   transfer  their  aflembly  ;  and 
that  he  himfelf  was  fubjecl  to  their  jurifdjdion.     Upon  this  declaration,  Eugenius  iffued 
out  a  Bull  to  diffolve  the  Council.     The  conteft  lafted  a  long  time,  and  both  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  were  engaged  in  it.     The  Greek  Empire  was  no  longer  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
againft  the  Turks,  without  the  afSftance  of  the  Latin  Princes  ;  and   in  order  to  obtain 
a  weak  and  very  precarious  fupply,  the  Eaftern  Church  muft  fubmit  to  that  of  Rome. 
The  Grscian  Clergy  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  this  fubmiflion  ;  nay,  as  their  danger 
increafed,  they  rather  grew  more  ftubborn.     But  the  Emperor  John  Paleologus  refolved 
to  comply,  that  he  might  fecure  fome  afliftance  at  leaft ;  and  addrefllng  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Council,  they  vied  with  each  other,  who  fhould 
have  the  honour  of  converting  the  Greeks.     He  fent  Ambafladors  to  Bafil,  where  the 
Pope  had  but  few  adherents  indeed,  but  they  were  more  artful   than  the  reft  of  their 
brethren.    The  Council  had  decreed,  that  both  money  and  gallies  fhould  be  fent  to  con- 
voy the  Emperor  into  Italy ;  and  that  he  fhould   afterwards  be  received  at  Bafil.     But 
the  Pope's  friends  made  a  furreptitious  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  in  the  name 
of  the  Council  itfelf,  that  the  Emperor  fhould   be  received  at  Florence,  whither  his 
Holinefs  had  transferred  the  aflembly :  for  which  purpofe,  they  picked  the  lock  of  the 
cheft,  in  which  the  great  feal    of  the  Council  was  kept,  and  figned  in  the  name  of  all 
the  fathers,  the  very  contrary  of  what  had  been  voted   by  that  body.     The  fathers  at 
Bafil  had  no  chief  of  fufficient  authority  to  keep  them  united,  nor  any  fettled  plan  :  they 
behaved  with  fo  little  prudence,  that  they  talked  to  the  Greek  Ambafladors  of  thoroughly 
extirpating  the  errors  of  the  Eajlern  Church,  after  they  had  fupprefled  the  herefy   of  the 
Huflites.     The  Pope  a£ted  with  greater  cunning  ;  he  fpoke  to  the  Greeks  of  nothing 
but  union  and  brotherly  love.   And  as  his  gallies  were  ready  before  thofe  of  the  Council, 
the  Emperor  being  furnifhed  with  money  to  defray  his  expences  by  the  Pope,  embarked 
with  his  Patriarch,  and  a  few  feledt  Bifhops,  who  were  ready  to  abjure  the  opinions  of 
the  Greek  Church,  to  fave  their  Country.  His  Holinefs  received  them  at  Ferrara,  where, 
after  fome  contefts  about  the  word  Jilioque,  which  the  Romans  had  long  before  inferted 
in   their    Creed  ;     as  alfo    about    unleavened    bread,    and  purgatory,  they    reconciled 
themfelves  in  every  refpeft  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     From  Ferrara  they  removed  to 
Florence,  where  it  was  decided,  That  the  Holy  Ghojl  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
ly  the  pridullion  cf  infpiration-:  that  the  Father  communicates  every  thing  to  the  Son,  except- 
ing his  paternity  :  and  that  the  Son  has  had  a  productive  virtue  from  all  Eternity.    The  Em— 
piror  likewife,  with  his  Patriarch,  and  almoft  all  his  Prelates,  at  laft  acknowledged  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church. — But  this   union  was  of  fhort  duration ;  for  the 
whole  Greek  Church  foon  after  dilllaimed  it  :  and   whilft  Pope  Eugenius  was  render- 
ing this  fervice  to  the  Latins,  and  had  extinguifhed  the  Schifm  betwixt  the  Eaftern  and 
Weftern  Churches,  as  much  as   lay  in   his  power,  the  Council  of  Bafil  depofed  him 
from   the  Pontificate,  declaring  him  guilty  of  rebellion,   limony,   fchifm,  herefy,   and 
perjury.— After  the  Council  of  Bafil  had  thus  vainly  depofed  a  very  prudent  Pope,  whole 
authority  all  Europe  ftill  continued  to  acknowledge,  they  fet  up  Amadeus  VIII.  Duke 
cf  Savoy,  who  had  turned  Hermit,  but  could  not  refill  the  ambition  of  being  made 
Pope,  tt.ough  he  was  a  Lawman,  acd  had  no  fretennons  to  St.  Peter's  Chair.     Upon. 
4  *  After 
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After  a  'peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Lucchefe  and  the  Floren- 
tines, and  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  it  was  thought 
all  difturbances  would   have  fubfided  in  Italy,   efpecially  in  Lombardy 
and  Tulcany :  for  as  to  the  war  which  was  ftill  carried  on  betwixt  Re^- 
nier  of  Anjou,  and  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  there  was  no  likelyhood  of 
its  being  ended,  but  with  the  ruin  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  thofe 
two  competitors.     And  though  the  Pope  was  not  a  little  exafperated  at 
the  lofs  of  lb  many  towns  as  had  been  taken  from  him ;  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  Duke  and  the  Venetians  were  fufficiently  known  to  every 
one;  yet  it  was  imagined  his  Holinefs  would  be  forced  to  be  quiet  out  of 
necefiity,  and  the  others,  out  of  downright  wearinefs.     But  it  happened 
quite  otherwife  :  for  neither  the  Duke,  nor  the  Venetians  could  reft  in 
peace;  but  foon  took  up  arms  again,  and  raifed  frefh  wars  in  Lombardy 
and  Tulcany.     The  Duke's  pride  was  picqued  that  the  Venetians  mould 
ftill  keep  polTefilon  of  Bergamo  and  Brefcia,  and  fo  much  the  more,  as 
he  faw  them  continue  armed  and  making  excurfions  every  day  to  harrafs 
and  ravage  his  other  dominions ;  and  at  a  time  too,  when  he  thought 
himfelf  able,  not  only  to  curb  their  infolence,  but  recover   the  towns 
they  had  ftripped  him  of  j  efpecially,  when  they  were  deferted  by  the 
Pope,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Count.     He  therefore  relblved,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  take  Romagna  from  the  Pope,  imagining,  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  moleft  him,  when  he  was  once  in  poffefTion  of  that;  and 
that  the  Florentines  feeing  the  fire  fo  near  them,  would  not  dare  to  move, 
for  fear  of  being  burnt  themfelves  :  or,  that  if  they  ihould,  they  could 
not  eafily  do  him   any  mifchief.     He  likewife  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
refentment  which  the  Florentines  harboured  againft  the  Venetians,  for 
their  late  behaviour  to  them  in   the  affair  of  Lucca,  and  thought  they 
would  upon  that  account  be  lefs  inclined  to  take  up  arms  in  their  favour. 
As  for  Count  Sforza,  he  concluded  that  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  made 
with  him,  and  the  hopes   of  marrying  his   daughter,  would  keep  him 
ftill  attached  to  his  interefts.     And  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  perlidv, 
and  give  others  the  lefs  occafion  to  arm  againft  him,  he  contrived  mat- 
ters lb,  that  Niccolo  Piccinino  ftiould  invade  Romagna,  (as  if  it  was 
lblely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition)  fince  he  could  not  openly  embark  in 

this,  the  two  parties  began  to  pelt  each  other  with  bulls,  cenfures,  reciprocal  excom- 
l^unications,  and  all  manner  of  contumelies  :  the  Council  called  Eugenius  a  Heretic, 
aSimoniac,  a  Perjurer;  the  other  fide  treated  thofe  Fathers  as  fools,  madmen,  barbarian,' 
and  to  Amadeus,  they  gave  the  Names  of  Cerberus  and  Antkbriji.  In  fhort,  under  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  the  Council  infenfibly  dwindled  away  of  itfelf ;  and  this  Duke  of  SawoW 
Hermit  and  Pope,  at  laft  contenting  himfelf  with  a  Cardinal's  Hat,  the  Church  was  re- 
flored  to  its  former  tranquillity. 

that  . 
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that  enterprize  himfelf,  without  being  accufed  of  violating  the  engage- 
ment he  had  entered  into  with  Sforza. 

At  the  time  when  that  treaty  was  concluded,  Piccinino  was  in  Ro- 
magna,  and  pretended  (as  it  had  been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the 
Duke)  to  be  fo  highly  difgufted  at  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into 
with  his  profeffed  enemy  the  Count,  that  he  retired  with  his  forces  to 
Camurata,  a  town  betwixt  Furli  and  Ravenna  ;  where  he  fortified  him- 
felf,  as  if  he  intended  to  ftay  there  till  he  could  be  employed  by  fome 
other  State.  The  report  of  his  difguft  being  induftrioufly  fpread  abroad, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  to  the  Pope,  how  ungratefully 
the  Duke  had  requited  him  for  his  long  and  faithful  fervices :  that  he 
knew  it  was  his  defign  to  make  himfelf  m after  of  all  Italy,  and  that 
he  thought  he  fbould  be  able  to  accomplifh  it ;  as  he  had  got  two  of  the 
moft  experienced  Commanders,  and  confequently  all  the  beft  forces  of 
it  in  his  fervice.  But  that,  if  his  Holinefs  pleafed,  he  would  point  out 
means  to  him,  by  which  he  could  make  one  of  thofe  Commanders, 
upon  whom  the  Duke  fo  much  depended,  become  his  utter  enemy, 
and  the  other  entirely  unferviceable :  for  if  his  Holinefs  would  furnifh 
him  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  would  fall  upon  the  territories 
which  the  Count  had  taken  from  the  Church,  and  find  him  fuch  em- 
ployment there,  that  he  would  have  no  leifure  to  affift  the  Duke  in  his 
ambitious  defigns.  Thefe  propolals  feeming  feafible  enough,  the  Pope 
eagerly  liftened  to  them,  and  not  only  fent  him  five  thoufand  ducats, 
but  promifed  to  provide  largely  both  for  him  and  his  Children.  And 
though  his  Holinefs  was  warned  by  feveral  to  beware  of  Piccinino,  yet 
he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  nor  would  bear  to  hear  any  thing  laid  againft 
him. 

Oftafio  da  Polenta  was  Governor  of  Ravenna  for  the  Church ;  and 
Piccinino  now  thinking  it  hi»h  time  to  oroceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
defigns  (as  his  fon  Francifco  had  taken  and  plundered  Spoleto,  to  the 
great  dilhonour  of  the  Pope)  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Ra- 
venna; either  becaufe  he  thought  he  was  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  that 
enterprize  than  any  other,  or  had  a  private  correfpondence  with  the 
Governor :  whatever  might  be  his  motive,  it  furrendered  upon  terms, 
after  a  fiege  that  lafted  but  a  few  days.  After  which,  he  feized  upon 
Bologna,  Imola,  and  Furli,  and  which  was  ftill  more  unexpected,  out 
cf  twenty  fortrefies  that  were  garrifoned  with  the  Pope's  troops  in  thefe 
parts,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Piccinino  ; 
who,  not  content  with  bafely  robbing  him  of  thole  poffeffions,  added 
infolence  to  his  perfidy,  and  told  his  Holinefs  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  him,  "  that  he  thought  he  had  lei  ved  him  very  right  for  attempting, 
in  fo  fhamclefs  a  manner,  to  break  the  friendship  that  had  fo  long  fub- 
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fifted  betwixt  the  Duke  and  him ;  and  for  writing  letters  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  make  people  believe  he  had  abandoned  that  Prince,  and  was  gone 
over  to  the  Venetians. 

After  Piccinino  had  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Romagna,  he  left 
the  defence  of  it  to  his  fon  Francifco,  and  marched  himfelf  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy,  where  he  joined  the  reft  of 
the  Duke's  army,  and  falling  into  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  loon  reduced 
all  that  part  of  the  Country,  and  then  fat  down  before  the  city  itfelf. 
But  the  Duke,  who  earneftly  wifhed  to  fee  the  Venetians  deferted  by 
their  Allies,  and  left  alone  to  his  mercy,  took  great  pains  to  clear  him- 
felf to  the  Pope,  the  Florentines,  and  Count  Sforza  from  the  fufpicion 
of  being  in  any  wife  acceffary  to  Piccinino's  proceedings  in  Romagna; 
and  faid  that  what  he  had  done  there  was  exceedingly  iiipleafing  to  him, 
as  it  was  fo  contrary  to  his  engagements  :  fecretly  affuring  them,  that  at 
a  proper  time  and  opportunity,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  him  imart  for 
his  difobedience.     The  Florentines  and  the  Count,  however,   paid  little 
regard  to  thefe  proteftations ;  and  thought  (which  indeed  was  the  cafe) 
that  the  late  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  the  Pope  with  a  view  to 
check  and   over-awe  them,  whilft  he  himfelf  fell  upon  the  Venetians ; 
who  thinking  they  were  fufficiently  able  of  themfelves  to  cope  with  him* 
were  fo  lofty  that  they  difdained  to  afk  affiftance  from  any  ether  State, 
and   trufted  folely  to  their  General   Gattamelata   to   conduct  the  war. 
Count   Sforza  was  dcfirous  to  have  gone  to  the  relief  of  Regnier  of 
Anjou  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
difturbances  which  happened  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna ;  and  the  Flo- 
rentines were  well  inclined  to  have  affifted  him  in  that  enterprize,  out 
of  the  amity  which  had  always  fublifted  betwixt  their  Republic  and  ths 
Crown  of  France.     The  Duke,  on  the  contrary,  would  willingly  have 
protected  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  as  he  had  contracted  a  friendihip  with, 
him  whilft  he  was  his  priibner.     But  they  all  had   fuch  employment- 
at  home,  as  would  not  fuffer  them  to  concern  themfelves  in  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Romagna  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  Venetians  hard  preffed  by  him,  began  to  apprehend  that  the 
deprellion  of  their  neighbours  might  perhaps  conduce  to  their  own- 
ruin.  Upon  which,  they  follicited  Sforza  to  come  into  Tufcany,  that 
they  might  concert  meafures  to  prevent  the  Duke  from  making  any. 
further  progrefs ;  fince  he  was  now  become  much  more  powerful  than- 
ever  he  had  been  before :  adding,  that  if  his  ambition  was  not  effectually* 
curbed  by  fome  means  or  other,  all  the  States  in  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  effects  of  it.  The  Count  was  fenfible  that  the  Florentines  had  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  thefe  apprehenfions  :  but  the  earned:  defire  he  had  to 
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conclude  the  match  with  the  Duke's  daughter,  ftill  kept  him  in  fufpence. 
And  the  Duke,  who  was  well  aware  of  it,  continually  flattered  him 
from  time  to  time  that  it  mould  fpeedily  be  consummated,  provided  he 
did  not  take  up  arms  againft   him,  as  the   lady  was  now  of  a  mar- 
riageable age.     Nay  the  farce  was  carried  on  fo  far,    that  fometimes 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding ;  when  all  on  a  fudden, 
ibme  frefh  excufe  or  other  was  found  out  to  protract  it.     However,  to 
keep  him  quiet  and  prevent  all  fufpicion,  he  fent  him  the  fum  of  twenty 
thoufand  Florins,  which  was  to  be  her  dower  by  the  articles  of  mar- 
riage.    In  the  mean  time,  the  war  began  to  wax  hot  in  Lombardy,  and 
the  Venetians  every  day  loft  fome  town  or  other ;  the  VefTels  which  they 
fitted  out  to  cruife  upon  their  Rivers  and  coafts,  were  continually  taken ; 
the  country  about  Brefcia  and  Verona,  entirely  in  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  thofe  two  Cities  fo  clofely  inverted  by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was 
generally  thought  they  could  not  hold  out  long.     The  Marquis  of  Man- 
•  tua,  who  commanded  their  forces  for  many  years,  had  unexpectedly 
left  their  fervice,  and  gone  into  the  Duke's :  fo  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  war,  fear  at   laft  compelled  them  to  do  that,    which   their  pride 
would   not  ftoop  to  in  the  beginning  of  it.     For  when  they  began 
to  perceive  there  was  no  other  hope  left  but  from  the  fuccour  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  Count  Sforza,    they  condefcended  to  afk  it,  though  not 
without  much  diffidence  and  fufpicion  that  the  Florentines  would  return 
.them  fome  fuch  anfwer,  as  they  had  given  the  Florentines  in  the  affair 
t^of  Lucca  and  the  Count's  arrears.     But  they  found  them  much  readier 
to  comply  with  their  demands  than  they  expected,  or  indeed  deferved, 
.confidering  their  late  behaviour  to  them:    fo  much  more  powerful  was 
the  enmity  of  the  Florentines  againft  an  inveterate   enemy,  than  the 
refentment  of  a  flight  they  had  received  from  an  old  Ally !  for  having 
long  forefeen  the  extremities  to  which  the  Venetians  muft  of  courfe  be 
reduced,  they  had  reprefented  to  the  Count  "  that  his  ruin  was  infe- 
parable  from  theirs ;  that  he  would  find  himfelf  deceived  ii  he  thought 
the  Duke  would  treat  him  with  ftill  greater  regard,  if  he  Succeeded  in 
his  defigns,  than  he  did  at  prefent :  that  he  had   promifed  him  his 
daughter,  only  becaufe  he  ftood  in   fear  of  him;  and  fince  neceffity 
compelled  people  to  make  promifes,  that  alone  could  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  them :  for  which  reafon,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  Duke 
low :  and  that  could  not  be  effected  withou;  fupporting  the  power  of 
the  Venetians.     That  he  ought  to  confider  therefore,  that  if  the  Vene- 
tians mould  be  driven  out  of  their  polleffions  upon  the  [<?]  Terra  firma, 

[o]  So  they  call   their  dominions  that  lie  upon  the  Continent,  which  formerly  were 

■  coniiuerable ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  very  much  reduced,  as  well  as  their  commerce  and 

naval  power.     They  have  particular  magiftrates  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  what  pof- 

(1 /lions  they  have  ftill  left  upon  the  Terra  firma,  who  are  called  i/avii  delta  terra :  and 
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he  would  not  only  be  deprived  of  all  the  conveniencies  which  might 
accrue  from  their  alliance,  but  of  thofe  alfo  that  he  might  hope  for  from 
others,  out  of  refpedt  to  them.  That  if  he  would  reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  reft  of  the  Italian  States,  he  would  find  fome  of  them 
very  poor,  and  others  ill  affected  to  him.  That  the  Florentines  alone, 
as  they  had  often  given  him  to  ur.daftand,  were  not  able  to  maintain 
him :  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  by  every  motive,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours that  the  Venetians  mould  retain  their  territories  upon  the 
Continent. 

Thefe  arguments,  joined  to  the  refentment  which  the  Count  had  now 
conceived  againft  the  Duke  for  duping  him,  as  he  thought,  in  the  match 
with  his  Daughter,  at  laft  determined  him  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
with  them  (though  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  pals  the  Po)  and  the 
articles  were  accordingly  figned  in  February  1438  :  by  which  the  Vene- 
tians were  to  bear  two  thirds,  and  the  Florentines  one  third  of  the  ex- 
pcnces  of  the  war  j  both  of  them  engaging  to  defend  the  Count's  pof- 
lemons  in  la  Marca,  at  their  own  charges.   But  the  League  thinking  they 
had  not  yet  fufficient  ftrengfh,  likewife  brought  the  Lord  of  Faenza, 
the  fons  of  Pandolpho  Malatefta  da   Rimini,    and   Pietro-gian-paolo 
Urfini  into  the  confederacy :  and  though  they  tempted  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  with  large  offers,  they  could  not  detach  him  from  the  Duke. 
The  Lord  of  Faenza  alio  (whofe  ftipend  they  had  retrenched)  finding 
he  could  have  better  terms,  foon  deferted  them,  and  went  into  the 
Duke's   fervice  $  which  made  them  defpair  of  putting  fo  Ipeedy  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Romagna  as  they  had  vainly  promifed  them- 
felves. 

Their  affairs  in  Lombardy  alfo,  were  in  a  bad  fituatkm  3  for  Brefcia 
was  blocked  up  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was 
daily  expected  it  muft  be  obliged  to  furrender  for  want  of  provifious. 
They  were  under  the  fame  apprehensions  for  Verona :  and  i*  either  of 
thole  Cities  fhould  be  taken,  they  thought  any  further  preparations  for 
war,  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  and  all  the  expences  they  had  hitherto  been 
at,  entirely  thrown  away.     But  there  feemed  to  be  no  remedy,  except 

there  are  yet  feveral  orders  of  Nobility,  as  Count3,  M^rquifes  t:c,  in  that  part  of  their 
dominions;  bat  they  are  not  treated  with  any  great  regard  at  Venice.  Thefe  are  the 
heirs  and  defendants  of  fuch  Noblemen  as  were  created  by  foreign  Princes  before  thofe 
Provinces  were  conquered  by  the  Republic  j  who  have  loft  their  privileges,  ar.d  now 
enjoy  little  more  than  the  titles  of  their  Anchors.  For  the  Venetians  endeavour  to 
humble  and  diftrefs  them  by  all  poflible  means,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  carrying 
on  any  defign  againft  their  government.  They  create  other  Noblemen  with  the  like 
titles,  of  whofe  fidelity  they  are  well  affured,  to  balance  the  power  of  the  ancient  Nobi- 
lity ;  and  are  perpetually  fomenting  and  encouraging  private  quarrels  betwixt  them  to 
■divert  them  from  any  practices  againft  the  State. 
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the  Count  would  march  into  Lombardy  ;  and  in  this,  there  were  three 
obftacles  to  be  furmounted.     The  firft  was,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  pals 
the  Po,  and  carry  the  war  whitherlbever  they  commanded  him.     In  the 
next  place,  they  thought  they  mould  be  left  too  much  expoled  when 
the  Count  was  gone :  as  the  Duke  might  eailly  retire  into  fome  of  his 
ftrong  places,  and  whilft  he  kept  the  Count  at  bay  there  with  one  part 
of  his  forces,  he  might  fend  the  other,   in  conjuncu  jn  with  the  exiles, 
into  Tufcany  ;  of  which  the  Government  of  Florence  was  in  very  great 
apprehenfion.     And  laftly,  to  find  a  fecure  route  by  which  the  Count 
might  march  with  his  forces  into  the  territories  of  Padua,  where  the 
Venetians  had  affembied  theirs.     Of  thefe  three  difficulties,   the  fecond, 
which  chiefly  concerned  the  Florentines,  feemed  to  be  the  moft  important. 
However,  as  the  neceility  was  preffing,  and  they  were  tired  with  the 
importunities  of  the  Venetians,  who  earneftly  follicited  them  to  put  the 
Count  and  his  forces  in  motion,  without  whofe  aid  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  do  any  thing,  they  poftponed  their  own  danger  to  the  neceffity 
of  their  Allies.     As  for  the  choice  of  the   Route,  they  left  that  to  be 
fettled  by  the  Venetians.     And  fince  it  was  judged  convenk-nc  by  the 
Signiory  to  fend  Neri,  the  fon  of  Gini  Capponi,  to  concert  meafures  with 
the  Count  and  perfuade  him  to  pais  the  Po :  they  likewife  determined 
that  he  mould  go  on  to  Venice,  to  make  all  the  favour  appear  ftill 
greater  to  the    Senate,    and  to  expedite  neceffary   provifions  there  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Count's   march.      Neri  accordingly  embarked  at 
Cefena,  and  went  by  Sea  to  Venice,  where  no  Prince  was  ever  received 
with  greater  honour  by  the  Senate,  and  as  they  thought  the  prefervation 
of  their  dominions  entirely  owing  to  his  arrival  and  the  refolutions  that 
would  be  taken  upon  it,  he  was  immediately  introduced  into  the  Council, 
when  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Doge  in  the  following  manner:  "  Our 
mafters  have  always  been  of  opinion,  Moft  Serene  Prince,  that  the  am- 
bition of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  would  fometime  or  other  be  the  ruin 
both  of  your  Republic  and  our  own,  except  it  was  prevented  by  their 
mutual  defence  and  fupport  of  each  other:  and  if  this  Senate  had  likewife 
been  of  the  fame  opinion,  our  affairs  would  have  been  in  a  better  fitua- 
tion,  and  yourfelves  fecure  from  the  danger  which  now  hangs  over  your 
heads.     But  fince  you  have  neither  been  pleafed  to  put  any  confidence 
in  us,  nor  to  lend  us  the  aid  you  ought  to  have  done  in  our  neceffities, 
"we  could  not  run  with  fo  much  eagernefs  to  your  affiftance,  nor  you  fo 
well  tell  how  to  demand  it,  as  both  fides  might  have  done,  if  you  had 
dealt  with  us  either  in  your  profperity  or  adverfity,  like  the  men  we  really 
are,  or  known  that  whom  we  once  love  we  always  love,  and  thofe  that 
we  hate  we  hate  for  ever.     Our  ancient  affection  for  this  illufti  ious  Senate, 
yourfelves  can  witnefs,  who  have  feen  Lombardy  fo  often  filled  with  our 

forces 
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forces,  and  what  lofles  we  have  fuftained  there  to  ferve  you  :  and  all  the 
world  knows  the  hatred  we  bear  to  Philip ;  which  we  likewife  fhall  con- 
tinue to  his  family ;  for  with  us,  the  remembrance  of  former  friendfliip 
is  not  extinguished  by  recent  injuries,  nor  that  of  ancient  enmity,  by 
modern  favours.  We  are  very  certain  that  if  we  had  flood  neuter  in 
this  war,  the  Duke  would  have  thought  himfelf  much  obliged  to  us, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  of  any  great  prejudice  to  ourfelves :  for 
if  he  fliould  drive  you  out  of  Lombardy,  and  become  fole  Lord  of  it 
himfelf,  there  would  flill  be  fuch  refources  left  in  Italy,  that  we  fliould 
have  no  occafion  to  defpair  of  our  own  prefervation  :  fince  the  more  any 
Prince  increafes  his  power  and  dominions,  the  more  envy  and  hatred  he 
draws  upon  himfelf;  which  give  birth  to  wars  that  generally  end  to  his 
difadvantage.  We  likewife  know  very  well,  what  heavy  expences  and 
what  dangers  we  might  have  avoided,  by  not  taking  part  with  you  in  the 
war,  and  that  by  acting  otherwife,  we  may  probably  remove  the  feat  of 
it  out  of  Lombardy  into  our  own  Country.  All  thefe  confederations 
however,  weighty  as  they  are,  cannot  make  us  forget  the  affection  we 
have  fo  long  borne  to  your  State ;  and  we  have  refolved  to  fupport  it 
with  the  fame  vigour  that  we  fliould  defend  ourfelves  if  we  were  invaded. 
My  mafters  therefore  judging  it  highly  necefTary,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
relieve  Brefcia  and  Verona,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  without  the 
affiftance  of  Count  Sforza,  fent  me  to  perfuade  him  to  march  into 
Lombardy,  and  carry  the  war  into  what  part  foever  he  fhall  be  directed, 
though  ye  need  not  be  informed,  illuftrious  Senators,  under  what  obli- 
gations he  is  not  to  pafs  the  Po  :  and  yet  I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
do  it  by  the  fame  motives  that  influence  our  own  conduct.  And  as  he 
is  invincible  in  arms,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  point  of  cour- 
tefy  ;  nay,  he  has  even  endeavoured  to  exceed  us,  if  poilible,  in  that 
franknels  and  generofity  which  he  faw  were  the  rules  of  our  behaviour 
to  you.  For  though  he  was  fenfible  to  what  dangers,  not  only  his 
own  poffefTions,  but  all  Tufcany  would  be  expofed  in  his  ablence,  yet 
when  he  faw  that  we  had  poftponed  all  private  intereft  and  confideru- 
tions  to  your  fafety,  he  freely  did  the  fame.  I  come  therefore,  illuftrious 
Senators,  to  make  you  an  offer  of  the  Count's  fervice  at  the  head  of 
feven  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot,  all  ready  to  march  whithtr- 
foever  they  fhall  be  commanded.  But  it  is  the  expectation  of  my 
Mafters,  and  indeed  of  the  Count  himfelf,  that,  as  they  have  lent  a 
greater  number  of  forces  to  your  affiftance  than  they  were  obliged 
to  do  by  treaty,  you  will  not  be  wanting  on  your  part,  to  make  him 
a  liberal  provifion  ;  that  fo,  neither  he  may  have  any  cau:j  to  re- 
pent of  entering  into  your  fervice,  nor  our  Republic,  of  having  perfuaded 
him  to  it." 
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This  fpeech  was  liftened  to  by  the  Senate  with  as  much  attention  as 
if  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  Oracle,  and  made  fuch  an  impreffion, 
that  without  waiting  for  the  Doge  to  make  an  anfwer  to  it  (as  it  had 
always  been  cuftomary)  the  whole  affembly  rofe  from  their  feats,  and 
with  hands  lifted  up  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Republic  of  Florence  for  their  affectionate  regard  to  them  ;  and  to 
Neri  for  having  executed  his  Commiffion  with  fo  much  addrels  and  dif- 
patch.  They  vowed  that  the  fenfe  of  fuch  an  obligation,  mould  be 
for  ever  engraved,  not  only  upon  their  own  hearts,  but  upon  the 
hearts  of  their  pofterity;  and  that  for  the  future,  they  would  always 
look  upon  the  interefts  of  the  Florentines  and  their  own  to  be  the 
fame. 

When  thefe  emotions  began  to  fubfide,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  the  route  which  the  Count  mould  take;  and  upon  the  number  of 
pontoons  and  pioneers  and  other  provifions  that  would  be  neceffary  to 
facilitate  and  fecure  his  march.  There  were  four  different  routes.  One 
from  Ravenna  along  the  more  :  but  that  being  for  the  mod  part 
ftraitened  by  the  Sea  on  one  hand,  and  Moraffes  on  the  other,  was  not 
approved  of.  The  next,  was  the  direct  high  road  ;  but  obftrutfted  by  a 
fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Duke,  called  Uccellino,  which  muft  be  reduced 
before  they  could  proceed  any  further,  and  that  would  take  up  more 
time  than  they  could  poffibly  fpare,  as  the  neceffity  was  urgent,  and 
the  utmoft  expedition  required.  The  third  was  through  the  foreft  of 
Lugo :  but  as  there  was  then  a  great  flood  upon  the  Po,  it  made  the 
paflage  that  way  altogether  impoffible.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
road  left,  which  was  through  the  plains  of  Bologna,  and  over  the  bridges 
at  Puledrano,  Cento  and  Pieve,  and  fo  betwixt  Finale  and  Bondeno  to 
Ferrara ;  from  whence  they  might  tranfport  themfelves,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  land,  into  the  territories  of  Padua,  and  join  the  forces  of 
the  Venetians  there.  This  way  had  likewife  its  difficulties,  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  feveral  places.  However, 
as  it  was  thought  the  beft  upon  the  whole,  the  Count  had  orders  to  take 
that  route  :  upon  which,  he  inftantly  began  his  march,  and  proceeded 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  arrived  near  Padua  on  the  20th  of  June. 

The  arrival  of  this  commander  in  Lombardy  revived  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  the  Venetians  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they,  who  but  a  little 
before  ieemed  almoft  to  defpair  of  their  own  prefervation,  now  began 
to  think  of  invading  others.  But  the  firft  thing  which  the  Count  at- 
tempted was  the  relief  of  Verona :  to  prevent  which,  Piceinino  moved 
with  his  army  to  Soave,  a  fortrefs  fituated  betwixt  the  territories  of  Vi- 
cenza  and  that  City,  where  he  intrenched  himfelf,  and  threw  up  a  Foffe 
that  reached  from  Soave  to  the  Manhes  formed  by  the  river  Adige.  But 
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when  the  Count  few  his  paffage  obftructed  through  the  plain,  he  refolved 
to   march  ovvr  the  Mountains,  and   to   pufh  on   that  way  to  Verona ; 
imagining  the  other  would  not  at  all  fufpect  his  attempting  any  paffage 
that  way,  becaufe  it  was  exceeding  rough  and  diflic.uk;  or  if  be  mould, 
that  he  would  not  have  time  to  prevent  it.     Having  provided  his  army 
therefore  with   victuals  for  eight  days  march,  he  parted  die  Mountains 
and    arrived  in    the  plains  beyond  Soave.     And   though  Piccinino  had 
railed  fome  forts  to  cut  off  his  paffage  even  this  way,  yet  they  were  not 
ftrong  enough   to  flop   it.     So  that  when   he  found    the  Count   had 
actually  parted  the  mountains,  contrary  to  all   expectation,  he    retired 
beyond  the  Adige,  that  he  might  avoid  being  forced  to  an  engagement 
with  him  upon  difadvantageous  terms  :  and  the  Count  ftill  advancing 
entered  Verona  without  any  oppofition. 

The  firft  difficulty  being  thus  furmounted,  Brefcia  was  in  the  next 
place   to  be  relieved.     That  City  rtands   near  the  Lake  di  Garda,  and 
though  it  was  blocked  up  by  land,  it  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  with 
provilions  whilft  the  Lake  continued  open.     But  the  Duke  being  aware 
of  this,  had  ported  troops  along  the  banks  of  it,  in  the  fir  ft  career  of 
his  fuccefs,  and  fecured  all  thole  towns  that  might  fend  any  afliftance 
thither  by  water.     The  Venetians  had  alfo  fome  Gallies  upon  the  Lake, 
but  they  were  not  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  drive  off  the  Duke's  forces. 
Upon  which  account,  Sforza  refolved  to  act  in  concert  with  thole  Veffels, 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  fuch  towns,  as  kept  the  City  blocked 
up  in   that  ftarving  condition  :  and  for  that  purpofe,  fat  down  before 
Bandolino,  a   Caftle   fituated   upon   the  Lake ;  hoping,  when   he  had 
taken  that,  the  reft  would  foon  furrender.     Fortune  however  was- not 
propitious  to  him  in  this  undertaking :  for  great  numbers  of  his  men 
falling  fick,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire  to  Zeno,  a  for- 
trefs  belonging  to  the  Veronefe,  where  there  was  a  better  air  and  greater 
abundance  of  provilions  for  them.     No  fooner  had  the  Count  retired, 
but  Piccinino,  refolving  not  to   lofe  fo  fair   an  opportunity   of  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Lake,  left  his  Camp  at  Vegafio,  and  preceded 
with  fome  of  his  choiceft  troops  to  the  banks  of  it.  where  he  made  fo 
furious  an  attack  upon  the  Venetian  Veffds  which  lay  there,  that  he 
took  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  got  poffeffion  of  moft  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Caftles.     At  this  misfortune  the  Venetians  were  in  great  con- 
fternation  ;  and  fearing  Brefcia  muft  now  likewife  of  courfe  fall  into  his 
hands,  they  lent  very  prefTing  and  repeated  meffages  to  defire  the  Count 
would  ufe  his  utmoit  endeavours  to  prevent   it.     Seeing,  therefore,  all 
hopes  of  fuccounng  it  by  water  were   now  at  an  end,  and  that  it  wag 
impracticable  to  do  it  by  land  on  that  fide,  confidering  the  ditches,  re- 
doubts, and  other  obftacles  that  Piccinino  had  thrown  in  the  way,  which 
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would  fo  embarrafs  his  forces,  if  he  fhould  engage  the  enemy  there, 
that  they  muft  inevitably  be  defeated,  he  determined  to  try  whether  it 
was  not  poffible  to  pafs  the  Mountains  and  relieve  the  town  that  way, 
as  he  had  done  Verona.     With  this  defign  he  quitted  Zeno,  and  mar- 
ching through  the  Vale  of  Acri  to  the  Lake  of  St.  Andrew,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Torboli  and  Penda  upon  the  Lake  di  Garda  j  from  whence 
lie  advanced  to  Tenna,  which  he  laid  fiege  to,  as  it  was  neceffary  to 
reduce  that  fortrels  before  he  could  get  toBrefcia.    But  Piccinino  having 
intelligence  of  his  march,  moved  with  his  army  to  Pefchiera,  where  he 
joined  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  having  picked  out  a  body  of  his 
very  heft  troops,  he  advanced  to  give  the  Count  battle,  and  the  Count 
not  declining  it,  Piccinino's  forces  were  entirely  routed,  fome  of  thern 
being  taken  prifoners,  others  flying  to  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
the   reft  to  the  Gallies  upon  the  Lake.     Piccinino  himfelf  retired  to 
Tenna  the  fame  night,  and  confidering  with  himfelf  that  if  he  ftaid 
there  till  morning,  he  muft  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  refolved  to  run  the  lafl  xifque  to  avoid  fo  imminent  a  danger.    Of  all 
his  followers  he  had  only  one  German  fervant  left  with  him,  who  was 
a  very  lufty  ftrong  fellow,  and  had  always  been  exceeding  faithful  to 
him.     This  man,  he  perfuaded  to  put  him  into  a  Sack,  and  carry  him 
away  if  poffible  to  fome  place  of  fecurity.     And  as  the  enemy's  army 
lay  round  Tenna  after  the  Victory  they  had  gained,  in  a  carelefs  and 
fecure  manner,  without  porting  any  guards,  or  obferving  the  leaft  order, 
the  German   found  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  it.     Por  having  put 
on  a  futler's  coat,  he  took  his  mafter  upon  his  fhoulders,  as  if  he  had 
got  a  lack  full  of  baggage  or  plunder,  and  carried  him  through  the 
whole  camp  fafe  to  his  own  army,  without  any  moleftation  or  inter- 
ruption. 

If  this  Victory  had  been  improved  with  the  fame  good  conduct  that 
it  was  obtained,  Brefcia  might  have  been  effectually  relieved,  and  the 
Venetians  have  reaped  greater  advantages  from  it.  But  for  want  of  that, 
the  rejoycings  of  the  one  were  very  fliort,  and  the  other  was  left  in  the 
lame  diitrelsful  circumftances.  For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  had  got  fafe 
back  again  to  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  go  upon  fome  new  entcrprizej 
the  fuccefs  of  which,  might  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  his  late  defeat, 
and  prevent  the  Venetians  from  throwing  any  fuccours  into  Breicia.  He 
was  well  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  fituation  of  the  Citadel  of  Verona, 
and  had  been  informed,  by  fome  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  fo  carelefsly  guarded  that  he  might  eafily 
make  himlelf  mafter  of  it.  He  therefore  determined  not  to  neglect  an 
opportunity,  which  fortune  feemed  purpcfely  to  have  thrown  in  his  way, 
of  retrieving  his  own  honour,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  exultations  of 
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the  enemy  upon  their  Victory,  by  a  ftroke  that  might  give  them  occi- 
fion  to  alter  their  note.  Verona  is  in  Lombardy,  and  lituated  at  the  foot 
of  thole  Mountains  that  feparate  Italy  from  Germany,  in  juch  a  manner, 
that  one  part  of  it  ftands  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  Hills,  and  the  other  upon 
the  Plain.  To  the  North  of  this,  in  the  Valley  of  Trent,  the  river 
Adige  has  its  fource,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Italy  does  not  immediately 
take  a  ltrait  couric  along  the  plains,  but  turning  to  the  left  and  winding 
about  the  bottom  of  the  Mountains,  pafies  through  that  City ;  which  it 
divides,  but  not  into  equal  parts ;  for  that  next  the  plain  is  much  larger 
than  the  other.  Above  the  latter  are  the  two  Forts  of  St.  Pietro  and  St. 
Felice,  which  feem  better  fortified  by  nature  than  art,  and  (landing  upon 
the  heights  command  the  whole  town.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  River, 
in  the  part  next  the  plain,  there  are  alio  two  Caitles  joined  by  the  wall  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  diflance  of  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  each  other; 
one  of  them  called  the  Old,  and  the  other  the  New  Ci'adel.  From  the 
former,  there  runs  a  wall  in  a  firait  line  to  the  latter,  that  may  be  refem- 
bled  to  the  firing  of  a  bow  which  the  wall  of  the  town  forms  in  its  range 
betwixt  the  two  fortrefies  :  and  the  fpace  betwixt  one  wall  and  the  other, 
commonly  called  the  Bourg  of  St.  Zeno,  is  full  of  houfes  and  inha- 
bitants. Thefe  two  fortrefies  and  the  Bourg,  it  was  Piccinino's  defign 
to  furprize ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  effect  it, 
confidering  the  negligence  and  fecurity  of  the  Garrilon,  which  in  all 
probability  would  be  fiill  increafed  by  the  late  Victory ;  and  becaufe  he 
knew  by  late  experience  that  no  enterprize  was  more  likely  to  fucceed 
than  one  that  was  judged  impracticable  by  the  enemy.  Having,  there- 
fore, drawn  out  a  picked  body  of  men  for  this  purpofe,  he  advanced 
with  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  the  walls  of 
Verona,  and  making  a  fudden  Scalado  upon  the  new  Citadel,  he  carried 
it  almoft  before  the  enemy  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  From  thence 
he  defcended  with  his  men  into  the  town,  and  broke  open  St.  Anthony's 
Gate,  through  which  he  let  in  all  his  Cavalry.  But  the  Centinels  of  the 
old  Citadel  hearing  the  out-cries  of  thofe  that  had  been  furprized  and 
knocked  on  the  head  in  the  new  one,  and  the  noife  that  was  made  at 
the  breaking  down  of  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  at  lail  perceived  the  enemy 
was  upon  them,  and  immediately  began  to  beat  their  drums  and  ring  the 
alarm  bells,  to  raife  the  people.  Upon  which,  thofe  of  the  Citizens  that 
were  mod  courageous  took  up  arms,  and  ran  in  great  confufion  to  the 
Piazza  before  the  Palace  of  the  Magiftrates.  In  the  mean  time,  Pic- 
cinino's forces  had  taken  pofleflion  of  the  Bourg  of  St.  Zeno,  and  were 
puihing  forward  into  the  town,  when  the  Citizens  finding  they  were 
the  DukeY  troops,  and  that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  defending  them- 
felves  again!*  them,  advifed  the  Magiftrates  to  retire  into  the  Forts,  to 
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lave  their  own  lives,  and  the  City  from  being  plundered  ;  as  it  would 
be  much  better  to  do  that,  and  wait  for  a  change  of  fortune,  than  to  be 
murdered  themfelve6,  and  provoke  the  enemy  to  mew  no  mercy  to  the 
City. 

The  Magistrates  therefore,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Venetians,  took 
(belter  in  the  fort  of  St.  Felice ;  and  fome  of  the  principal  Citizens  going 
to  wait  upon  Piccinino,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  intreated  them  to 
receive  the  City  into  their  hands,  rich  and  flourifhing  as  it  then  was, 
which  would  very  much  increaie  their  reputation  ;  rather  than  fuffer  it 
to  be  rifled  and  lacked,  to  their  great  infamy  and  diigrace  :  efpecially  as 
they  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  oblige  their  former  Mafters,  nor  de- 
fended to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  their  new  ones  by  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance.  Upon  this  fubmiilion,  they  were  favourably  received  by  Picci- 
nino and  the  Marquis,  who  endeavoured  to  retrain  the  licentioulnels  of 
their  foidiers  as  much  as  they  could,  and  to  prevent  the  City  from  being 
plundered :  but  as  they  were  certain  Count  Sforza  would  ufe  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  recover  it,  they  took  all  poiTible  means  to  get  the  reft  of 
the  ftrong  places  into  their  hands ;  and  fuch  as  they  could  not  make 
themfelves  mafters  of,  they  feparated  from  the  town,  and  furr  junded 
with  foffes  and  other  works,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  fuc- 
cours  into  them,  and  thofe  that  were  already  there  from  annoying  the 
town. 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  lofs,  Count  Sforza,  who  then  lay  with 
his  army  at  Tenna,  could  not  give  credit  to  it :  but  when  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it,  from  more  certain  intelligence,  he  determined 
to  make  fpeedy  amends  for  his  paft  negligence.  And  though  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  his  principal  officers,  that  he  ought  to  poftpone  the  relief 
of  Verona  and  Brefcia,  and  march  directly  to  Vicenza,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing furrounded  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was  ;  yet  he  would  not  liften 
to  their  advice,  but  refolved  to  ufe  all  means  for  the  recovery  of  Verona : 
and  addrefTing  himfelf,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  debate  (which  had 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  difference  in  their  judgment)  to  the  Vene- 
tian [p\  Proveditores,  and  Bernardetto  de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  Com- 
miftary,  he  afTured  them,  that  he  would  certainly  retake  that  town,  if 
any  one  of  the  fortrelTes  there  ftili  held  out  for  him.  For  this  purpofe, 
having  put  his  army  in  good  order,  he  marched  with  ail  expedition  to- 
wards Verona.  At  the  light  ot  his  vanguard,  Piccinino  imagined  he 
had  been  going  to  Vicenza,  as  his  officers  had  advifed  him  :  however, 
when  he  perceived  that  he  ftill  advanced  and  bent  his  courfe  towards  the 
fort  of  St.  Felice,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  defence.     But  it  was  too 
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late  ;  for  he  had  not  yet  rinifhed  the  barricadoes  and  entrenchments : 
and  his  foldiers  being  difperfed,  and  buly  in  plundering,  could  not  be 
got  together  to  oppofe  the  Count's  forces  before  they  entered  the  fort. 
So  that  having  gained  a  paffage  into  the  town,  they  foon  retook  it,  to 
the  great  difhon®ur  of  Piccinino  ;  who,  after  moft  of  his  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  retired  with  the  reft  into  the  citadel  he  had  taken,  and  from 
thence  made  his  efcape,  in  company  with  the  Marquis,  to  Mantua  ; 
where  he  collected  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  joined  the  other  part 
of  it  that  lay  before  Brefcia.  In  this  manner  Verona  was  taken  and  loll 
again  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  by  the  Duke's  forces :  and  the  Count 
feeing  the  winter  now  approaching,  and  the  feafon  verv  cold,  after  he 
had  with  much  difficulty  thrown  ibme  fupplies  of  provisions  into  Brefcia, 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Verona ;  where  he  gave  orders  for  the  building 
feveral  Gallies  at  Torboli,  during  the  winter,  that  fo  he  might  be  ftrong 
enough  to  relieve  Brefcia  more  effectually,  both  by  land  and  water,  when 
the  fpring  came  on. 

The  winter  having  thus  put  an  end  to  hoftilities  for  a  while,  the  Duke, 
who  was  aware  that  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  making  him- 
felf  Matter  of  Brefcia  and  Verona,  chiefly  by  the  affiftance  which  the 
enemy  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  whom  neither  the  ill  ufige 
they  had  met  with  from  the  Venetians  could  detach  from  their  alliance, 
nor  the  offers  he  had  tempted  them  with  could  gain  over  to  h;mlelf, 
refolved  to  invade  Tufcany,  in  order  to  make  them  more  fenfible  of 
the  mifchiefs  they  were  drawing  upon  themfelves.  In  this  defign  he 
was  likewife  abetted  by  the  inftigations  of  Piccinino,  and  the  Florentine 
Exiles ;  the  former  of  whom,  much  wanted  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  ftates 
that  were  held  by  Braccio,  and  to  drive  Count  Sforza  out  of  la  Marca ; 
■and  the  latter  to  return  to  their  own  Country  :  both  of  them  urging 
fuch  motives  to  prevail  upon  the  Duke,  as  feemed  moft  fpecious,  and 
heft  flattered  his  own  ambition.  Piccinino  reprefented  to  him,  "  that 
he  might  fend  him  with  an  army  into  Tufcany,  and  ftill  keep  Brefcia 
blocked  up ;  as  he  was  mafter  of  the  Lake,  had  fo  many  ftrong  and 
well  garn'foned  towns  round  about  it,  and  would  have  both  Command- 
ers and  ioldiers  enough  to  face  the  Count,  if  he  fhould  make  any  further 
attempts  in  thofe  parts  ;  which  yet  it  could  hardiv  be  mppofed  he  would 
■do  betore  he  had  relieved  Brefcia,  and  that  he  thought  was  impoTible  : 
fo  that  he  might  fafely  venture  to  carry  the  war  into  Tufcany,  without 
being  obliged  to  difcontinue  it  in  Lombardy.  For  the  Florentines,  he 
faid,  muft  either  recall  the  Count  when  they  faw  their  own  Country 
invaded,  or  fuffer  it  to  be  totally  ruined  :  in  either  of  which  cafes  hi? 
advantage  would  be  certain."  The  Exiles  affured  him  for  their  parts, 
"  that  if  he  would  fend  Piccinino  with  an  army  to  Florence,  the  people 
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there,  who  at  laft  were  become  defperate  under  the  oppreffion  and  in— 
folence  of  their  Governors,  would  inftantly  take  up  arms  againft  them 
and  revolt.  That  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  march  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  City;  as  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  had  fufficient  intereft  with 
the  Count  of  Cafentino  to  procure  him  a  free  paflage  through  his  ter- 
ritories." So  that  as  the  Duke  was  at  firft  inclinable  enough  of  himfelf 
to  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  became  thoroughly  determined 
upon  it  by  thefe  perfuafions. 

The  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  importunate  with  the 
Count  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Brefcia  with  all  his  forces,  though  the 
winter  was  uncommonly  fevere:  but  the  Count  faid,  "  it  was  not  pofli- 
ble  at  that  time,  and  that  he  muft  wait  for  a  milder  feafon  ;  that  however 
in  the  mean  while,  he  would  be  getting  his  Fleet  in  readinefs  to  fuccour 
it  both  by  land  and  water."  At  which  anlwer,  the  Venetians  were 
much  dilfatisfied,  and  afterwards  proceeded  fo  flowly  in  making  the 
necefiary  provisions  for  their  forces,  that  they  began  to  dwindle  away- 
very  fart.  The  Florentines  alfo,  when  they  had  intelligence  of  their 
enemy's  defigns  and  the  tardinefs  of  their  friends,  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  j  efpecially  as  they  faw  the  war  upon  the  point  of  being  carried 
into  their  own  dominions,  and  that  their  arms  had  met  with  fo  little 
fuccefs  in  Lombardy.  Nor  were  they  lefs  perplexed  with  the  fufpicion 
they  entertained  of  the  Pope's  forces ;  not  that  they  thought  his  Holi- 
nefs  himfelf  was  ill  affetted  to  them,  but  becaufe  they  law  his  trcops 
under  the  Command  and  direction  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  their  de- 
clared enemy,  and  that  they  mewed  much  greater  deference  to  him. 
than  to  the  Pope. 

Giovanni  Vitellefchi  da  Corneto,  having  firft  been  \q]  Apoftolic  Notary, . 
then  Bilhop  of  Ricanati,  and  next,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  at  laft 
created  Cardinal,  with  die  title  of  Cardinal  of  Florence.  He  was  a  fubtile. 
enterprizing  man,  and  had  found   means  to  inlinuate  himfelf  into  the 
Pope's  confidence  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  made  him  Commander  in 
chief  of  his  forces,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  fole  management  of  all 
his  affairs  and  undertakings   in  Tufcany,  Romagna,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  even  at  Rome  :  fo  that  he  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  both 
over  the  army  and  the  Pope  himfelf,  that  the  one  was  afraid  to  Command 
him,  and  the  other  to  obey  any  one  elfe.     This  Cardinal,  happened  to 
be  at  Rome  with  his  forces,  when  the  report  was  ipread  that  Piccinino 
was  meditating  an  invafion  upon  Tufcany.  A  circumftance  that  redoubled- 
the  apprehenlions  of  the  Florentines.,  as  he  had  ever  been  their  enemy 
fince  the  banifhment  of  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi ;  becauie  they  had  not  only 

\q]  An  officer  -yvhofc  bufinefs  it  is  to  expedite  beneficiary  matters  at  the  court  of 
Rome. 
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abufcd  him  in  not  obferving  the  agreement  which   had   been  promoted 
betwixt  them  at  Florence  by  his  mediation,  but  deceived  Rinaldo,  who 
had  laid  down  his  arms  at  hi*-  perlualion,  and  furnilhed  his  enemies  with 
the  means  of  fending  him  into  exile:  lb  that  the  government  began  to 
be  afraid  that  Rinaldo  and  his  friends  would  certainly  be  reftored  and  in- 
demnified for  all   their  fufferings  if  they  mould  join  Piccinino  in  his 
expedition  into  Tuicanv.     And  lb  much  the  more,  as  that  Commander 
had  fuddenly  departed  out  of  Lombardy,  and  left  one  undertaking  tiiat 
feemed  almoft  lure  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  to  go  upon  another,  the 
event  of  which  muft  be  very  precarious  :  which  they  thought  he  would 
not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  had  fome  fecret  defign  or  invitation.  Thefe 
fulpicions  they  communicated  to  the  Pope,  who  at  laft  began  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  intrufting  too  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  another  perfon.   But  whilft  they  were  under  thefe  appre- 
henfions,  an  accident  happened  that  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  government  had  Spies  in  all  parts  that  kept  a  ftrict  watch  upon 
fuch  as  carried  Letters,  in  order  to  detect  any  conlpiracy  that  might  be 
formed  againft  them :  and   it  chanced  that  one  of  theie  intercepted  a 
Packet  at  Monte  Pulciano,  lent  from  the  Patriarch  to  Piccinino  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  which  was  immediately  carried  to  his  Holi- 
nefs  by  the  Magiftrate,  who  had   the  charge  of  conducting  the  war. 
And  though  the  letters  were  written  in   an  unufual  character,  and  the 
fenfe  of  them  fo  obfeure  that  they  were  difficult  to  be  interpreted  with 
any  certainty  ;  yet  thole  very  circumftances,  and  the  holding  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  his   enemy,  made  the  Pope  fo  jealous  that   he  determined 
to  fecure  him,  and  gave  a  ftridl  charge  for  that  purpofe  to  Antonio  Rido 
(a  Paduan  lately  made  Governor  of  die  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome) 
who  readily  undertook  to  execute  his  orders  as  foon  as  he  had  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  which  prelently  occurred.      For  the  Patriarch  intend- 
ing to  have  gone  into  Tulcany  the  next  day,  lent  word  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Caftle,  that  he  delired  he  would  meet  him  in  the  morning  at 
a  certain  hour  upon  the  Bridge,  for  he  had  fomething  to  fay   to  him 
before  he  left  the  City  :  and  as  Antonio  thought  this  was  too  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  be  neglected,   (after  he  had  made  a  proper  difpofition 
for  the  execution  of  his  defign)   he  went  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the 
bridge,  which  being  near  the  caftle,  was   lb  contrived,  that   it  might 
eafily  be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  as  occafion  required,  for  its  greater  le- 
curity.     He  had  not  waited  long  there,  before  the  Patriarch  came;  and 
having  led  him  by  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation  to  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge,  he  made  a  fignal   to  have  it  drawn  up  :  which  be- 
ing inftantly  done,  he,  who  but  the  moment  before  had  been  General  of 
the  Pope's  forces,  now  became  Antonio  Rido's  pnlbner  in  the  caftle  of  St. 

K  k  2  Angelo. 
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Angelo.  His  attendants,  indeed,  at  firft  began- to  raife  an  out-cry ;  but 
when  they  '.vere  informed,  that  what  had  been  done  was  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  they  were  loon  quieted  j  and  the  governor,  to  comfort  his  pri- 
foner  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  told  him,  "  he  hoped  he  would 
come  to  no  fvrther  harm."  To  which  the  Patriarch  made  anfwer, 
ct  that  perfons  of  hi*  rank  were  feldom  arretted,  only  to  be  difcharged 
again  ;  and  thai  ^ofe  who  deferved  to  be  imprifoned,  did  not  deferve 
to  be  released."  Not  long  after  his  confinement,  he  died  in  the  caftle ; 
and  the  Pope  appointed  Ludovi'To,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  [r],  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  forces.  For  though  his  Holinefs  had  been  al- 
ways unwilling  before  to  embroil  himfelf  in  the  wars  betwixt  the  Duke 
of  Milan  and  the  Confederates,  he  now  promifed  to  aflift  the  latter,  if 
Tufcany  mould  be  invaded,  with  four  thoufand  horfe  and  two  thoufand 
foot. 

The  Florentines,  though  now  delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  Patri- 
arch, were  yet  very  fufpicious  of  Piccinino's  defigns,  and  fo  uneafy  at 
the  confulion  in  which  they  faw  their  affairs  in  Lombardy  (occalioned" 
by  the  difference  of  opinion  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and  the  Venetians) 
that  they  fent  Neri,  the  Son  of  Gini  Capponi,  and  Giuliano  d'Avan- 
zati  to  Venice,  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  if  poffible.,  and  to  fettle  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign ;  inftrucling  Neri  in  particular,  to  found 
the  refolution  of  the  Venetians :  after  which,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Count, 
and  perfuade  him  to  comply  with  luch  meafures  as  fhould  appear  moft 
neceifary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  League.  Thefe  Deputies  had  not  got 
fo  far  on  the  road  as  Ferrara,  when  they  heard  that  Piccinino  had  palled 
the  Po  with  fix  thoufand  horfe,  which  made  them  haften  their  journey  j 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  found  the  Senate  there  fully  de- 
termined to  have  the  relief  of  Brefcia  attempted  without  further  delay  -r 
fince  that  City,  they  faid,  could  not  otherwife  hold  out,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, till  the  return  of  the  fpring,  nor  till  the  gallies  were  built,  but 
feeing  no  hope  of  fuccour,  muft  of  neceffity  be  obliged  to  furrender  to 
the  enemy  j  which  would  entirely  anfwer  the  Duke's  purpofes,  and  oc- 
cafion  the  lofs  of  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma..  Upon 
which,  Neri  proceeded  to  Verona,  to  hear  what  the  Count  had  to  fay, , 
in  anfwer  to  this ;  who  made  it  fufficiently  appear  to  him,  that  any  en- 
deavour to  relieve  Brefcia,  muft  not  only  be  ineffectual  at  that  juncture, 
but  of  great  prejudice  to  their  future  undertakings :   for  confidering, 

j>]  This  Lewis  (fays  Volaterran,  lib.  xxii.)  who  was  a  native  of  Padua,  having  beerv 
promoted  firft  to  the  fenatorial  dignity,  for  fervices  done  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Purple,  grew  fo  proud,  that,  forgetful  of  his  birth,  he  was  the  firft  Cardinal  who 
prefumed  to  keep  horfes  and  hounds,  and  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  magnificence, 
in  feafting,  furniture,  and  equipage,  than  became  that  Order, 
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the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  iituation  of  that  town,  no  fuccefs  could 
be  expected,  and  he  fliould  only  harrafs  and  fatigue  his  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  when  a  proper  feafon  for  action  came,  he  muft  be  forced 
to  return  with  his  army  to  Verona,  to  fupply  him&lf  With  fuch  provi- 
fions  as  the  winter  had  confumed  to  no  purpofe,  and  other  neceifaries 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enluing  fummer :  fo  that  all  the  time  that  ought 
to  be  employed  in  action,  would  be  thrown  away  in  fruitlefs  marches 
and  countermarches  betwixt  the  two  towns. 

To  qbviate  thefe  objections,  Orfatto  Juftiniani  and  Giovanni  Pifani, 
were  fent  to  wait  upon  the  Count  at  Verona  ;  and  after  long  debate,  it 
was  at  laft  agreed  amongft  them,  thai  the  Venetians  fhould  increale  the 
Count's  {upend  for  the  next  year  to  eighty  thoufand  Ducats,  befides  an 
allowance  of  forty  Ducats  for  every  private  foldier  :  and  that  he  fhould 
not  only  take  the  field  as  foon  as  poflib'e,  with  his  whole  army,  but  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  into  the  Duke'<  dominions,  that  fo  he  might  be 
obliged  to  recall  Piccinmo  into  Lombard^  to  defend  himfelf :  after 
which  agreement,  the  deputi  3  al!  returned  to  Vr  >k->.  But  the  Vene- 
tians finjing  ;bme  difficulty  ing  (b  large  a  fubfidy,  proceeded  ^ery 
llowlv  in  making, the  necefla  provifiorf»»:  whilft  P^.-inino,  on  the  other 
hanc.  o  igend)  purlued  his  in."- h,  and  had.alreadv  got -into  Rbmagnaj 
where  he  tamp,  e  ffectual  •  vith  'he  fons  of  i  andolpbo  Malatcfta, 
[j]  that  thev  deferted  ;  Vcn<.  and  went  over  to  the  Dub. ,.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  at  Venice  .1  1  »uch  mo  e  fo  at  Horence,  as 
they  had  chiefly  depended  upon  the  .  tefti,  to  obtruct  the  prdgxefe 
of  Piccininoj  but  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  they  had  revolted,  it 
occaiioned  great  conlternr.rion  in  the  City ;  Specially;  as  it  was-iikewife 
apprehends  1.  gian-paok)  Uifini,  tl  eir  commander  in  chief, 
who  was  then  in  the  territories  of  the  Mahtef  mutf  certainly  be  be- 
trayed and  defeated j  by  which:  they  would  be  v  a  manner  difarmed, 
and  deprived  of  all.aaeans  of  making  any  defenc  . 

The  Count  himfelf  likewife  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  event. 
He  was  afraid  of  lofing  his  pofleffions  in  la  Marc,  if  Piccinino  advan- 
ced into  Tufcany  ;  and  being, refolved  to  attend  nice  particularly  to  that 
point,  he  tookpoft  and  wens  co-Venice  where  he  immediately  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  Senate;  which  being  granted,  he  repreferited  to 
them  how  Decefiary  it  was  for  the  fervice  of  the  League,  that  he  fhould 
march  with  his  torces  into  Tufcany.  "  That  the  main  llrength  of  their 
arms  ought  to  be  directed  againlt  the  enemy's  Commander  in  chief  and 
the  place  where  he  had  collected  his  principal  force;  and  not  to  be  dif-.- 

* 

[s]  They  were  Lords  of  Rimini,  a  town  upon  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Pope. 
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iipated  in  fruitlef;  ikirmifhes  with  Garrifo'ns  and  attacks   upon  particular 
towns.     That  if  the  Duke's  army  could  once  be  broken,  there  muft  be 
an  end  of  the  war ;  but  if  that  was  iiaffered  to   remain  entire,  the  wav 
would   ftill  be  carried  on  with  greater  vigour,  even  after  his  fortreifes 
were  reduced,  as  it  almoft  always  happened  in  fuch  cafes.     That  if  Pic- 
cinino  was  not  refolutely  oppofed,    both  la  Marca  and  Tufcany,  tiHik 
inevitably  be  loft;  after  which,  their  affairs-  In  Lombardy  would  become 
deiberate.     But  if  there  fhould  be  any  hopes  left  of  retrieving  them, 
he  thought  it  could  not  reafonably  be  expected  that  he  fhonld  abandon 
the  care  of  his  own  fubjects  and  friends  ;  for  as  he  was- a  Prince  when 
he  came  into  Lombardy,  he  did  not  defign  to  ftay  there  till  he  had  no- 
thin?  loft  but  the  title  of  a  private  Commander."     To  which  the  Doge 
made  anhver,  "■  that  if  he  left  Lombardy,  nay,  if  he  fhouid  only  ropais 
the  Po  with  his  armv,  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  firma  would 
moft  certainly  be  loft,  and  therefore,  they  Ihould  not  throw  away  any 
more  money  to  defend  them  ;  as  it  would  be  iimple  to  ufe  any  endea- 
vours to  lave  what  could  not  poflibly  be  maintained,  and  lets  prejudicial 
and  dithonourable  too  to  lofe  thole  territories  only,  than  to  lofe  both  them 
and  their   money  together.     And  if  that  mould  be  the  cafe,  it  would 
then  plainly  appear,  though  perhaps  too  late,  or  what  importance  the 
preiervation  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in  thole  parts,   would  have  been 
for  the  protection  of  Tufcany  and   Romagna.     Upon  which   account, 
they  could  not  by  anv  means  approve  of  the  meafures  he  recommended, 
fince  they  very  well  knewwholbever  Was  mafterin  Lombardy  would  be 
mafter  every  where  elfe  :    and  in  that  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty ; 
for  now  Piccinino  had  withdrawn  his  forces  out  of  it,  the  Duke's  do- 
minions were  left  lb  expoled  that  they  might  be  wholly  over-run  before 
that  Commander  could  pofiibly  return,  or  any  other  remedy  be  provi- 
ded.    That  if  anv  one  would  maturely  confider  the  matter,  he  would 
find  that  the  Duke  had  fent  Piccinino  into  Tufcany  with  no  other  view 
but  to  divert  the  Count  from  his  prefent  undertaking,  and  to  remove  the 
war  out  of  his  own  Country  into  another.     So  that  if  the  Count  fhould 
follow  him,  before  there  was  any  ablblute  neceliity  for  it,  he  would  fall 
tatd  the  fnare,  and  luffer  him  to  gain  his'ends :  but  if  they  ftill  kept  their 
forces  in  Lombardy,   and  made  the  beft  provifion;they  could  in  Tufcany, 
he  muft  ibon  be  aware  of  his  error,  and  find  that  he  had  entirely  loft 
every  thine  in  one,  and  gained  nothing  in  the  other."     After  the  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  difcufled  and  every  one   had  given  his  opinion,  it 
was  concluded  to  wait  a  little  while  to  fee  what  effects  the  new  alliance 
betwixt  Piccinino  and  the  Malatefti  would  produce ;  what  Pietro-gian- 
Paoio  Urfini,  the  Florentine  General,  would  be  able  to  do  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  Pope  really  defigned  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had  made  to 

the 
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the  League.  A  few  days  after  this  reiblution,  they  had  intelligence  that 
the  Malatefti  hud  entered  into  that  alliance  by  downright  compulfion, 
and  not  out  of  any  difaffe&ion  or  ill  will  to  the  Florentines ;  that  Urfini 
was  gone  with  his  forces  towards  Tufcany ;  and  that  the  Pope  was  better 
inclined  to  aflift  the  confederates  than  ever  he  had  been  before.  Upon 
which,  the  Count  was  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  he  confented  to  ftay  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  that  Neri  Capponi  fhould  return  to  Florence  with  a  thoufand 
of  his  horfe  and  five  hundred  others.  That  if  affairs  fhould  take  fuch 
a  turn  as  to  make  his  pretence  necefiary  in  Tufcany,  they  fhould 
let  him  know,  and  he  would  immediately  repair  thither.  Neri  there- 
fore proceeded  with  thofe  forces  towards  Florence,  and  arrived  there 
in  April,  on  the  fame  day  that  Urfini  likewife  returned  to  that 
City. 

In  the  mean  time,  Piccinino  having  made  all  neceffary  difpofitions  in 
Romagna,  defigned  to  have  proceeded  in  his  march  to  Tufcany  over  the 
Mountains  of  St.  Benedetto  and  through  the  Vale  of  Montone,  but  he 
found  thofe  defiles  fo  well  guarded  by  Niccolo  da  Pifa,  that  any  attempt 
to  force  a  pafiage  that  way  rauft  be  to  no  purpofe.     And  fmce  this  in- 
vafion  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  Florentines  were  but  ill  provided  with 
Officers  and  Soldiers,  they  had  fent  only  a  few  companies  of  new  raifed 
foot  to  defend  the  other  paffes  in  thofe  Mountains,    under  the  command 
of  fome  of  their  own  Citizens :  amongft  whom  was  Mefier  Bartolomeo 
Orlandini,  who  had  the  charge  of  defending  a  Fort  at  Marradi,  which 
fecured  the  pafiage  that  way.  The  pafs  at  St.  Benedetto  therefore,  being 
fo  bravely  maintained  that  Piccinino  had  no  hopes  of  fucceedino-  there 
he  determined  to  try  what  might  be  done  at  Marradi,  where  he  knew 
the  Commander  was  not  a  man  of  any  great  courage.    Marradi  is  a  Fort 
iituated  at  the  foot  of  thofe  Mountains  that  feparate  Tufcany  from  Ro- 
magna, but  on  that  fide  of  them  which  lies  next  to  the  latter,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Lamona.     And  though  it  has  no  walls,  it  is 
otherwife  pretty  well  fortified  by  a  river  that  runs  clofe  to  it,   as  well  as 
by  the  Mountains  and  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  coura- 
geous and  faithful :  for  the  banks  of  the  river  are  fo  high  above  the 
water,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  get  that  way  into  the  Vale,  provided  a  little 
Bridge  that  flands  over  the  river  be  well  defended  :  and  on  the  other 
fide,  the  rocks  are  fo  fieep  and  craggy  that  it  is  inaccefiible.     But  the 
cowardice  of  Orlandini  ftruck  a  panic  into  his  men  and  made  the  fitua- 
tion  ot  no  fignificance  :  for  he  no  fooner  heard  of  the  enemy's  approach 
but  he  quitted  the  place  and  ran  away  as  fall:  as  he  could  with  all  his 
men,  and   never  flopped  till  he  came  to  the  Bourg  of  St.  Lorenzo. 
Piccinino  at  his  arrival  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  find  a  pafs  of  fuch 
importance  fo  meanly  abandoned,  and  overjoyed  that  he  had  got  pofief- 
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fion  of  it.  For  he  immediately  marched  clown  into  the  Vale  of  Mugello, 
where  he  feied  upon  feveral  Caftles,  and  at  laft  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Puliciano ;  from  whence  he  made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
territories,  as  far  as  the  Mountains  of  Fieible ;  and  grew  fo  bold  at  laft, 
that  he  palled  the  Arno,  plundering  and  ravaging  all  the  Country  till  he 
came  within  three  miles  of  Florence. 

The  Florentines  however  were  not  at  all  dilmaid  at  thefe  proceedings, 
but  in  the  firft  place  began  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
which  yet  ftood  upon  a  pretty  good  bottom,  confidering  the  popularity 
that  Cofimo  de'  Medici  had  gained  by  his  benevolence,  and  that   the 
fupreme  Magiftracy  was  vefted  in  a  very  few  of  the  principal  Citizens, 
who  kept  a  ftridt  hand  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  difaffecled  or  defirous 
of  a  change.     They  knew  that  Neri  Capponi  was  bringing  back  with 
him  a  good  body  of  horfe,  and  depended  upon  the  Pope's  alfiftance  ;  the 
hopes  of  which  kept  up  their  Spirits  till  the  return  of  Neri :  who  at 
his  arrival,  finding  the  City  under  fome  apprehenfion,  refolved  to  take 
the  field,  in  order   to  check  Piccinino's  career  and   prevent  him  from 
making  fuch  terrible  devaluation  in  the  Country.  For  this  purpofe,  having 
railed  what  number  of  foot  he  could  in  the  City  to  join  his  horfe,  he 
marched  out  and  retook  Remole,    which  the  Duke's  forces  had  got 
poffeffion  of:  after  which,  he  encamped  near  that  place,  and  fent  the 
Citizens  word,  that  he  had  already  put  an  end  to  the  enemy's  depreda- 
tions, and  hoped  in  a  fhort  time  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  their  ter- 
ritories. But  Piccinino  finding  that  every  thing  was  quiet  at  Florence,  and 
nobody  offered  to  raiie  any  commotion  there,  (as  he  expected)  though  there 
were  now  no  forces  left  in  the  city  to  over-awe  them,  determined  not 
to  throw  away  his  time  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  go  upon  fome  other  under- 
taking that  might  provoke  the  Florentine  troops  to  follow  him,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  in  which 
he  made  no  doubt  of  routing  them,  and  then  he  thought  he  mould  be 
able  to  carry  every  thing  before  him. 

Francifco  Count  of  Poppi  (though  he  entered  into  the  League  with 
the  Florentines)  had  revolted  from  them  when  the  enemy  penetrated 
into  the  vale  of  Mugello,  and  was  at  that  time  with  Piccinino's  army. 
And  as  the  Florentines  had  always  fome  fufpicion  of  his  fincerity  from 
the  firft,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  him  more  firmly  to  their  intereft  by 
augmenting  his  ftipend,  and  making  him  intendant  over  all  their  towns 
that  lay  near  him.  Yet  (fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  party  fpirit  in  fome 
men)  neither  the  fenfe  of  paft  favours  nor  the  appprehenfion  of  future 
danger,  could  make  him  forget  his  connexions  with  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizi,  and  thofe  that  had  formerly  been  his  affociates  in  the  government 
of  Florence.     So  that  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Piccinino's  approach,  he 
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not  only  went  and  joined  him  immediately,  but  advifed  him  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  and  march  towards  Cafentino;  acquainting 
him  with  the  faihieffes  of  that  Country,  and  reprefenting  to  him,  with 
how  much  cafe  and  lecurity  to  himfelf,  he  might  from  thence  more 
effectually  harrafs  and  difhefs  the  enemy.  Piccinino  followed  this 
advice,  and  advancing  into  the  territory  of  Cafentino,  firft  took  Romena 
and  Bibiena,  and  then  laid  liege  to  the  Caftle  of  St.  Niccolo.  This 
Cattle  hands  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  Mountains  that  divide  the  State  of 
Cafentino  from  the  Vale  of  Arno  ;  and  as  it  was  fituaced  upon  an  emi- 
nence and  well  garrifoned,  it  was  not  eafily  reduced,  though  he  battered 
it  day  and  night  with  fuch  engines  and  [t~\  artillery  as  he  had.  This 
Siege  had  lafted  twenty  days ;  during  which  time,  the  Florentines  af- 
fembled  more  forces,  having  got  together  about  three  thoufand  horfe 
at  Fegghine  and  taken  feveral  other  Officers  into  their  pay  under  the 
Command  of  Urfini  their  General,  Neri  Capponi,  and  [u]  Bernardo  de' 
Medici  their  Commilfaries.  At  that  place  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  diftrefs  to  which  the  Caftle  was  reduced,  by  four  different  Meffengers 
who  were  fent  from  thence  to  delire  immediate  relief.  But  the  Com- 
miflaries  having  reconnoitred  the  Country,  found  it  impoflible  to  fend 
the  Eefieged  relief  any  other  way  than  over  the  Mountains  that  extend 
themfelves  from  the  Vale  of  Arno;  the  heights  of  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  the  fuccours  could  get  thither, 
as  they  were  fo  much  further  from  them,  and  could  not  conceal  their 
march :  fo  that  there  was  no  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  an  attempt, 
and  their  army  muft  otherwife  be  entirely  ruined  by  it.  They  lent 
the  Meffengers  back  again  therefore  to  the  befieged  with  high  commen- 

[/]  The  original  favs,  ancora  <be  Niccolo  ontinuamente  con  briccoh  e  f.mile  artiglierie  lt> 
tcmbatteffe.  Machiavel  fays,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  this  hiftory,  that  great 
guns  were  firft  ufed  in  the  wars  that  happened  betwixt  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoefe, 
about  theifiand  of  Tenedos,  -in  the  year  1376,  or  thereabout.  But  we  don't  find  the 
lead  notice  taken  of  them  m  any  of  the  field  engagements  or  fieges  that  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned  in  this  hiftory  ,  and  it  is  much  to  i  e  queftioned,  whether  they  were  ufed 
in  the  fiege  of  this  caftle.  For  Broccoh,  which  is  a  very  old  word,  does  not  fignify 
cannon,  but  other  warlike  engines,  or  if orrncntabellica  ;  the  arbalaftra,  the  catapulta,  the 
1  ,  and  other  machines  of  that  kind,  to  batter  and  throw  c;rer.t  ftones  and  darts.  Nor 
is  the  the  word  artillery  confined  to  gre.it  guns  alone,  but  is  often  ufed  to  fignify  other 
machines  and  weapons  of  war.  Thus,  1  Sam.  xx.  4c.  Jonat ban  gave  bis  artillery  to  the 
lad,  andfaid  unto  bim,  go  carrythim  into  the  city  ;  where  arrows  are  plainly  meant.  The 
fame  (calaju)  occurs  again,  2  Sain.  i.  27.  but  is  differently  trail  Hated.  How  are  tht 
.  jaden,  and  tbe weapons  of  war  pirijhed  !  orb/1.  That  is,  the  arms  and  armour, 
which  had  been  taken  from  Saul  and  hi.-  fons,  and  olaced  as  trophies  in  the  temple  of 
AJlitaroth,  after  they  were  (lain  by  the  Philiftines.  The  Septu;gint  in  both  places  fays, 
Txr-'.tui:  zrohiuiKX,  mtutary  apparatus. 

[a]  The  author  fome  times  calls  him  Bernardo,  and  fometimes  Bernardetto  de* 
Medici. 
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dations  of  their  fidelhy,  and  mftru&ions  to  capitulate  when  they  found 
they  could  defend  themlelves  no  longer. 

After  a  fiege  of  two  and  thirty  days,  Piccinino  at  laft  took  the  Caftle; 
but  he  loft  fo  much  time  in  making  fuch  a  trifling  acquisition  that  it 
was  in  a  great  meafure  the  ruin  of  his  main  defign  :  for  if  he  had  con- 
tinued nearer  Florence  with  his  army,  the  Governors  of  the  City  would 
have  found  much  greater  difficulty  in  railing  money  and  forces  and 
making  other  necelfary  provilions,  whilft  the  enemy  was  in  a  rrianner 
at  their  gates,  than  they  did  after  he  had  retired :  and  many  of  the  dif- 
affected  party  would  have  inclined  to  fome  accommodation  with  Pic- 
cinino, to  prevent  the  expences  of  a  war,  which  they  faw  was  not  likely 
to  be  icon  ended,  and  to  make  him  their  friend.  But  the  impatience 
of  Count  Poppi  to  be  revenged  of  the  governors  of  thofe  fcrtreffes, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  enmity,  induced  him  to  advife  thofe 
meafures ;  and  Piccinino  took  them  to  gratify  him ;  which  proved  the 
destruction  of  them  both  in  the  end.  And  indeed  it  generally  happens 
that  private  interefts  and  paffions  are  highly  prejudicial  to  public  under- 
takings. 

Piccinino  purfuing  his  fuccefs,  took  Raffina  and  Chiufi  ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  Count  Poppi  perfuaded  him  to  fix  his  quarters,  as 
he  might  extend  his  forces  from  thence  to  Caprefe,  and  from  Caprefe 
to  Pieve ;  by  which   he  would  become  mafter  of  all   the  paffes   in  the 
mountains,  and  might  then  make  incurfions  at  his  pleafure  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Cafentino,  the  vales  of  Arno,  Chiana,   and  Tevere,  and  be 
ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  if  they  fhould  offer  to  move.     But  Piccinino 
considering  the  roughnefs  and  barrennefs   of  thofe  parts,  told  him,  his' 
horfes  could  not  eat  fanes;  and  proceeding  to  the  Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchro, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  friend,  he  then  began  to  treat  at  a  diftance 
with  the  people  of  Cafcello,  to  fee  if  he  could  corrupt  them  ;  but  they 
were  too  firmly  attached  to  the  Florentines  to  be   moved  by   his  offers. 
However,  as  he  was  defirous  to  engage  the  Perugians  in  his  interefts,  he 
went  to  Perugia  with  forty  horfe,  where  he  was  honourably  received  on 
account  of  his  being  their  fellow  citizen.     But  they  foon  began  to  look 
upon   him  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  when  they  faw  him  tampering  with 
the  legate  there,  and  fome  other  citizens,  to  whom  he  made  leveral 
propofals ;  all   which  being  rejected,  he  returned   to  his  army  with  a 
prefent  of  eight  thoufand  ducats,  which   they  had    made  him.     After 
this,  he  formed  a  defign  of  taking  Cortona  from  the  Florentines,  by  a 
confpiracy,  in  which  he  had  engaged  fome  of  tbe  inhabitants :  but  this 
alio  mifcarried,  as  it  was  difcovered  in  good  time.     For  the  evening  be- 
fore it  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution,  Bartolomeo  di  Senfo,  one  of 
the  principal  Citizens,  going  to  mount  guard  by  the  Governor's  order,  at 
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one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  warned  by  a  friend  not  to  go  thither, 
except  he  had  a  mind  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  :  and  upon  afking 
what  his  friend  meant  by  that  advice,  he  was  informed  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  governor.  But  the  Go- 
vernor  having  fecured  the  chief  confpirators,  and  doubled  the  guards  at 
that  pate,  waited  there  for  the  arrival  of  Piccinino :  who,  according  to 
agreement,  came  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  night  :  but  finding  his  defign 
was  blown,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Vhilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Tufcany,  where  die  Duke's 
arms  made  but  a  feeble  progrefs,  his  affairs  in  Lombardy  were  in  a 
ihll  worie  lituaticn.  For  Count  Sforza  had  begun  the  Campaign  there 
as  ibon  as  ever  the  feafon  permitted  him  :  and  the  Venetians  having  got 
a  new  fleet  in  readinefs,  he  determined  in  the  firft  place  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Lake  di  Garda,  and  to  drive  die  Duke's  forces  entirely 
away  from  it ;  imagining  when  he  had  done  that,  he  mould  eafily 
fucceed  in  his  other  defigns.  For  this  purpofe,  he  attacked  them  with 
his  gallies,  and  not  only  defeated  them,  but  took  the  caftles  they  had 
got  poffeffion  of :  and  the  reft  of  the  Duke's  army,  which  inverted 
Brefcin  by  land,  hearing  of  this  overthrow,  immediately  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  left  that  City  at  large,  after  it  had  been  blocked  up  three  years. 
Upon  this  fuccefs,  the  Count  marched  after  the  enemy,  who  had  re- 
treated to  Soncino,  a  caftle  upon  the  river  Oglio  ;  from  whence  he  dif- 
lodged  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Cremona,  where  they  made 
a  ftand,  and  refolved  to  defend  that  part  of  the  Country.  But  as  the 
Count  now  diftreffed  the  Duke  more  and  more  every  day,  he  began 
to  be  afraid  of  Idfing  fotne  part  of  his  dominions  at  leaft,  if  not  all :  and 
being  fenfible  of  the  error  lie  had  committed  in  fending  Piccinino  into 
Tufcany,  he  refolved  to  remedy  it  if  he  could,  as  foon  as  poflible ;  for 
which  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  him  in  what  condition  his  affairs 
were  ;  ordering  him  to  quit  Tufcany  immediately,  and  return  into 
Lombardy,  whatever  progrefs  he  might  have  made  there. 

The  Florentines  in  the  mean  time  having  collected  all  their  forces 
under  their  Commiffaries,  were  joined  by  thole  of  the  Pope  at  Anghiari, 
a  Caftle  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  part  the  Vale  of  Tevere 
from  that  of  Chiana,  about  four  miles  from  the  Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchre 
The  Country  round  about  was  plain  and  even,  and  the  fields  large  and 
fit  for  horfe  to  ac~l  in,  if  they  fnould  come  to  an  engagement.  But  as 
the  Commiffaries  had  heard  of  the  advantages  which  Count  Sforza  had 
gained,  and  that  Piccinino  was  recalled,  they  were  in  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  widiout  drawing  the  fword  or  any  further  trouble  ; 
and  therefore  fent  them  orders  to  avoid  an  engagement  by  all  means, 
fince  that  Commander  could  not  ftay  many  days  longer  in  Tufcany. 

L  1  2  Piccinino 
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Piccinino  having  intelligence  of  thefe  orders,  and  finding  himfelf  obliged 
to  leave  the  Country,  reiblved  to  make  his  utmoft  efforts  at  the  Iaft,  and 
to  give  them  battle  ;  hoping  to  take  them  unprepared,  as  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  fight  him.  To  this,  he  was  likewife  earneftly  perfuaded  by 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  Count  Poppi,  and  the  reft  of  the  Florentine  exile;, 
who  faw  they  fhould  have  no  hopes  after  Piccinino  abandoned  them ; 
but  that  if  they  came  to  an  adtion,  they  probably  might  gain  a  Victory 
and  fucceed  in  their  wifhes ;  and  if  they  loft  the  day,  they  fhould  not  be 
in  worfe  circumftances  than  they  were  before. 

With  this  refolution,  he  moved  with  his  forces  from  the  place  where 
he  then  lay,  which  was  betwixt  Caftello  and  the  Bourg,  and  arriving  at 
the  latter  before  the  enemy  had  any  notice  of  it,  he  drew  two  thoufand 
men  out  of  that  town,  who,  confiding  in  the  valour  of  their  General, 
and  allured  by  the  promifes  he  made  them,  followed  him  in  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves  with  plunder.  From  thence  he  proceeded  with  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  directly  towards  Anghiari,  and  had  advanced 
within  lefs  than  two  miles  of  that  place:  when  Micheletto  Attendulo 
perceiving  a  great  cloud  of  duft  railed  at  a  diftance,  fufpedted  the  enemy 
was  approaching,  and  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  Great  was  the  con- 
fufion  in  the  Florentine  Camp  upon  this  occafion.  For  though  indeed 
very  little  order  or  difcipline  was  ever  obferved  by  armies  in  their  encamp- 
ments in  thofe  days,  yet  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this 
time  greater  than  ordinary:  and  as  they  thought  the  enemy  had  been 
not  only  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  but  rather  inclined  to  retreat  than 
hazard  an  engagement,  moft  of  them  had  hid  afide  their  arms  and 
ftraggled  away  to  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  Camp,  either  to  enjoy  the 
ihade  (as  the  weather  was  then  very  hot)  or  indulge  themfelves  in  fome 
other  pieafure.  Yet  fuch  was  the  diligence  of  the  Commiffaries  and  thj 
General  in  getting  them  together,  that  they  were  all  mounted  and  ready 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy  before  they  arrived.  And  as  Attendulo 
was  the  firft  that  difcovered  them,  he  likewife  fuftained  their  firft  fhock ; 
having  pofted  himfelf  with  the  men  under  his  Command  on  a  Bridge 
that  lay  upon  the  road  at  a  little  diftance  from  Anghiari.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  UKfini  had  caufed  the  banks  and  ditches  to  be 
levelled,  which  lav  on  each  fide  of  the  wav  betwixt  Anghiari  and  the 
Bridge;  and  Attendulo  having  taken  pofleffion  of  the  Bridge  itfelf,  the 
Cavalry  were  placed  to  the  right  of  him,  under  Simoncino  Commander 
of  the  Forces  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope's  Legate  ;  and  to  the  left, 
under  the  Florentine  Commiffaries  and  their  General  Urfini ;  the  Infantry 
extending  themfelves  on  each  hand  along  the  banks  of  the  River.  The 
enemy  therefore,  had  no  way  to  come  at  them  but  over  the  Bridge;  nor 
could   the  Florentines  be  forced  to  engage  in  any  other  place.     Upon 

which 
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which  account,  they  ordered  their  foot  to  ply  that  of  the  enemy  brilkly 
with  their  Crofs-bows,  if  they  fliould  quit  the  high  road  and  fall  to  the 
right  and  left  of  their  own  gens  d'  armes ;  that  fo  they  might  be  pre- 
vented from   taking  their  horfe   in  flank,  as  they  pafled  or  repalfed  the 
Bridge.     Thofe  that  made  the  firft  attack  were  bravely  received  and  re- 
pulled  by  Attendulo :  but  Aftorre  and  Francifco  Piccinino  [x]  advancing 
to  their  relief  with  a  picked  body  of  men,  charged   him   lb  furioufly, 
that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Bridge,  and  purfued  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  upon  which  Anghiari  ftands,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
back  and  torced  over  the  Bridge  again  by   the  Infantry  that  attacked 
them  in  flank.     The  difpute  lofted  in   this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hours;  during  which,  fometimes  Piccinino's  forces,  and  fometimes  the 
Florentines  were  Mailers  of  the  Bridge.     And  though  the  fuccefs  of 
each   party   was   nearly  the  fame  upon  the   Bridge,  yet  Piccinino  had 
much  the  worft  of  it  on  both  fides  cf  the  River.     For  whenever  his 
forces  pofleifed  the  Bridge,  they  found  thofe  of  the  enemy  well  drawn 
up  and  ready  to  act  as  occafion  required  ;  (an  advantage  that  was  gained 
by  the  precaution  they  had  taken  to  level  the  banks  and  ditches  on  their 
fide)  fo  that  when  any  of  their  men  were  hard  pufhed  and  began  to  faint, 
they  were  immediately  relieved  by  a  frefh  party.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Florentines  pafTed  it,  Piccinino  was  lb  embarraifed  with  the 
banks  and  ditches  on  his  fide,  that  he  found  it   very  difficult  to  relieve 
his  troops :  and  though  they  often  gained  the  Bridge,  they  were  conftantlv 
driven  back  again  by  the  enemy.  The  Florentines  therefore  having  once 
more  got  ponefiion  of  it,  and  pufhing  forward  into  the  road  on  the  other 
fide  with  great  fury,  Piccinino  found  himfelf  ftraitened  in  fuch  a  manner 
by  his  fituation,  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  room  to  fuccour  his  men 
that  were  giving  way :  fo  that  thofe  who  were  in  the  front  recoiling  upon 
the  rear,  his  whole  army  was  thrown  into  fuch  confufion,  that  they  at 
lafr.  turned  their  backs  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  towards  the 
Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchro.     Upon  which,  die  Florentine  Soldiers,   inftead 
of  purfuing  them,  began  to   plunder  and  rtxip  the  priloners  they  had 
taken,  of  their  horfes,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  what  elie  they  had : 
and  indeed  the  booty  was  not  inconsiderable  :  for  there  were  not  quite  a 
thoufand  horfe  that  efcaped   with   Piccinino.      And  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Sepulchro  who  had  followed  him  for  the  fake  of  plunder,   being  all 
taken,  with  the  lofs  of  their  baggage  and  colours,  were  not  only  ilrip- 
ped  themfelves,  but  afterwards  forced  to  pay  a  ranfom  for  their  liberty. 
This  Victory  was  of  great  con'equence  to  the  Florentines,  though  not 
very  prejudicial  to  the   Duke's  affairs  :  for  if  they  had  loll  the  day,  all 

[•>■]  He  was  fon  to  the  General,  Niccolo  Piccinino. 
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Tuicany  mull  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  Butas/j/i  forces  were  routed, 
he  loft  nothing  but  their  arms  and  horfes  ;  a  damage  that  might  be 
repaired  at  no  coniiderable  expence.  Indeed  it  never  happened  that  in- 
vafions  were  made  with  leis  danger  and  flaughter  on  the  fide  of  the 
Invaders,  than  in  thele  times  :  for  in  a  battle  that  tatted  four  hours,  and 
in  fo  total  an  overthrow,  there  was  but  one  man  killed  ;  and  he  too,  not 
by  the  edge  of  the  (word,  or  in  any  honourable  attempt,  but  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfe  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the 
rout.  With  fo  much  fecurity  did  they  make  war  in  thofe  days !  for 
moft  of  the  foldiers  being  mounted  on  horfeback  and  covered  with 
armour,  had  but  little  occafion  to  fear  death  in  any  engagement :  and  if 
they  were  defeated  and  furrendered,  they  commonly  had  their  lives 
fpared. 

This  battle,  and  what  immediately  happened  after  it,  may  ferve  to 
fhew  the  weak  and  pitiful  manner  in  which  they  made  war  in  thofe  times. 
For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  was  routed  and  had  fled  to  St.  Sepulchro,  the 
CommifTaries,  to  make  their  Victory  complete,  intended  to  have  purfued 
and  fhut  him  up  there  :  but  there  was  not  lb  much  as  one  of  their  officers, 
nor  even  a  private  foldier  that  would  follow  them,  till  they  had  laid  up 
their  plunder  in  fome  place  of  fecurity,  and  got  cured  of  the  wounds 
they  pretended  to  have  received.  And,  which  was  ftill  more  remarkable 
and  audacious,  they  went  off  the  next  day,  openly  in  a  body,  and  with- 
out afking  any  leave  either  from  their  CommifTaries  or  General,  to 
Arezzo  ;  from  whence,  after  they  had  fecured  their  booty,  they  returned 
to  Anghiari.  A  manner  of  proceeding  fo  contrary  to  all  military  rule 
and  order,  that  the  fmalleft  remnant  of  a  well  difciplined  army,  would 
eafilv  and  defervedly  have  recovered  a  Victory  out  of  their  hands  which 
they  fo  little  merited.  Nay  they  prefently  releafed  all  the  gens  d'  armes 
or  heavy  armed  horfe  they  had  taken  prifoners,  in  fpite  of  the  Com- 
mifTaries who  would  have  had  them  detained  in  order  to  deprive  Piccinino 
of  their  fervice.  Certainly  it  muft  feem  aftonifhing  that  fuch  an  army 
fhould  ever  gain  a  Victory  ;  and  ftill  more  fo  that  another  fhould  be 
found  vile  and  daftardly  enough  to  be  beaten  by  fo  contemptible  an 
enemy. 

Whilft  they  were  thus  taken  up  in  going  to  Arezzo  and  back  again, 
Piccinino  marched  away  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  from  St. 
Sepulchro  towards  Romagna  and  took  the  Florentine  exiles  along  with 
him,  who  now  falling  into  defpair  of  ever  returning  to  their  own 
Country,  difperfed  themfelves  into  different  parts  of  Italy  and  other 
States,  every  man  providing  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could.  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizi  retired  to  Ancona ;  and  having  loft  all  hopes  in  this  world, 
he  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
felf 
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felf  for  a  better.  Soon  after  his  return  from  thence  he  died  fuddenly  at 
dinner,  whilft  he  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  : 
fortune  feeming  favourable  to  him  in  this  at  lead,  that  he  was  taken 
away  in  one  of  the  happieft  days  of  his  exile.  He  was  a  man  truly  re- 
fpedtable  in  all  the  different  conditions  of  his  life,  and  would  have  been 
frill  more  fo,  if  he  had  been  born  in  an  united  City  :  for  many  of  his  good 
qualities  which  excited  envy  and  jealoufy  amongft  his  fellow-Citizens 
in  a  factious  Common-wealth,  would  have  been  admired  and  rewarded 


-~  elfe. 


any  wiiere 

After  the  departure  of  Piccinino  and  the  return  of  the  Florentine 
forces  from  Arezzo,  the  Commiffmes  advanced  with  them  to  St.  Sepul- 
chre, the  inhabitants  of  which  place  offered  to  furrender  to  them,  but 
upon  term-  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  grant.  And  whilft  they  were 
yet  in  treaty,  the  Pope's  Legate  [_)•]  beginning  to  grow  fuipicious  that 
the  Florentines  were  not  frilling  that  town  mould  revert  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  was  fo  enraged,  that  very  high  words  paffed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Commiffaries ;  and  the  troops  commanded  by  each  would 
certainly  have  come  to  blows  if  the  treaty  had  continued  much  longer: 
but  that  being  ended  at  laft  to  the  fatisfsction  of  the  Legate,  their 
differences  were  compofed.  Whilft  fhefe  things  were  in  agitation,  they 
had  intelligence  from  fome  quarters  that  Piccinino  was  marching  towards 
Rome,  and  from  others  that  he  was  gone  into  la  Marca  d*  Ancona. 
Upon  which,  the  Legate  determined  that  Count  Sforza's  troops  fhould 
advance  towards  Perugia,  in  order  to  relieve  either  la  Marca,  or  Rome, 
to  which  foever  of  the  two  he  had  bent  his  courfe,  and  that  Bernardo 
de'  Medici  fhould  go  along  with  them ;  whilft  Neri  Capponi  went  with 
the  Florentine  forces  to  reduce  Cafentino.  Upon  this  refolution,  Neri 
marched  away  for  Raffina,  which  he  prefently  took;  and  foon  after, 
Bibiena,  Prato  Vecchio,  and  Romena:  after  which,  he  fit  dewn  before 
Poppi,  and  made  proper  difpofitions  for  two  different  affaults  upon  that 
town  at  the  fame  time;  one  on  the  fide  that  looks  towards  the  plain  of 
Certomondo;  and  the  other  from  the  hill  that  extends  itfelf  from  thence 
to  Fronzoli.  Count  Poppi  feeing  himfelf  now  abandoned  and  deftitute 
of  all  fuccour,  had  fhut  himfelf  up  there  ;  not  in  hopes  of  any  relief, 
but  to  gain  time  and  make  the  beft  tetms  he  could  for  himfelf.  So  that 
when  Neri  drew  clofe  to  the  town  to  make  an  affault,  h:  demanded  a 
parley,  and  had  as  good  terms  granted  him  as  he  could  paflibly  expedt 
in  his  circumftances;  which  were,  that  he  fhould  be  iuffered  to  depart 
himfelf  with  his  children  and  wh  '.  effects  they  could  carry  with  them, 
and  immediately  deliver  up  the  pofieflion  of  the  town  and  all  his  other 

[y  ]  Piccinino  Aqtrileia  before  mentioned. 
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dominions  to  the  Florentines.  Daring  the  capitulation  he  came  out  upon 
the  bridge  over  the  Arno  which  runs  dole  by  the  town,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  Neri.  "  If  I  had  rightly  confidered 
my  own  fituation  and  the  power  of  your  Mafters,  I  fhould  now  have 
come  out  as  a  friend  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  late  Victory,  and  not 
as  a  vanquifhed  enemy  to  implore  your  pity  in  thele  unhappy  circum- 
ftances.  Fortune  indeed  has  given  you  fufHcient  reafon  to  rejoyce,  and 
me  to  weep  and  lament  my  wretchednefs.  I  lately  had  horfes,  and 
arms,  fubjects  and  dominions  and  riches  ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  it 
grieves  me  to  lole  them  ?  But  fince  your  Republic  feems  determined,  and 
now  has  it  in  its  power,  to  reduce  all  Tufcany  into  fubjection,  we  for 
our  parts  mail  obey  you  :  and  it  is  fome  confolation  to  me,  that  if  I  had 
not  been  guilty  of  this  error,  neither  your  generality  nor  my  future  gra- 
titude might  perhaps  have  appeared  in  fo  fair  a  light  to  the  world.  For  if 
you  fhail  be  pleafed  to  leave  me  ftill  in  poffefiion  of  my  dominions,  it 
will  be  an  illuftrious  and  indelible  inftance  of  your  clemency.  My  im- 
prudence indeed  has  been  great,  but  I  fubmit  to  your  mercy  and  com- 
pafficn,  not  without  hopes  that  you  will  ftill  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  this  place 
of  refidence  at  leaft,  which  has  defcended  to  me  from  Ancefcors  to  whom 
your  Republic  has  formerly  lain  under  many  and  great  obligations  [  z  ]  ." 
To  this  Neri  made  anfwer,  "  that  unfortunately  for  himfelf  he  had  put 
his  confidence  in  people  that  were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  fervice, 
and  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  provoking  the  Republic  of  Florence  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  times  necefiarily  obliged 
them  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  thole 
places  as  an  enemy,  which  he  might  ftill  have  enjoved  if  he  had  behaved 
himfelf  like  a  friend.  That  his  conduct  had  been  fuch  as  would  not 
allow  them  to  let  him  continue  any  longer  in  poffefiion  of  a  territory  that 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  infulting  a  Republic  upon  any  little  change 
of  fortune,  which  indeed  had  no  occafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  his  perfon, 
though  his  dominions  were  fo  fituated  that  he  might  open  a  way  at  any 
time  through  them  for  an  enemy  to  annoy  it.  But  that  if  he  thought 
he  could  by  any  means  obtain  another  Principality  in  Germany,  he  waa  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  thither,  and  the  Republic  defired  he  would  do  itj 
where  they  fhould  not  fail  to  fhew  him  all  manner  of  refpect,  in  ccnfide- 
ration  of  the  favours  which  he  faid  the  Florentines  had  received  from  his 
Anceftors."  The  Count  replied  with  great  indignation,  "  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  get  as  far  as  poflible  from  them ;  "  and  finding  there  was 
no  gcod  to  be  done  by  entreaties  and  fupplications,  immediately  broke 
off  all  further  treaty,  and  giving  up  the  town  and  his  other  pofleflions, 

[  e]  This  fpeech  is  almoft  wholly  taken  from  that  of  Caractacus  in  the  12th  book  of 
Tacitus's  Annals. 

except 
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except  his  perfonal  effecls,  he  quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  children, 
bitterly  lamenting  his  folly  and  the  lofs  of  a  State  which  his  family  had 
governed  above  four  hundred  years.  When  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  ar- 
rived at  Florence,  it  occafioned  very  great  rejoycings  both  amongft  the 
people  and  the  Magistrates  there.  And  as  Bernardo  de'  Medici  found  that 
Piccinino  had  neither  advanced  towards  Rome  nor  la  Marca,  as  had 
been  falfely  reported,  he  marched  back  again  with  his  forces  to  rejoin 
thofe  under  the  command  of  Neri  Capponi ;  and  both  of  them  returning 
together  to  Florence,  it  was  decreed  that  they  mould  be  received  with 
the  higheft  demonftrations  of  honour  and  refpecl:  that  had  ever  been 
fhewn  to  any  of  their  victorious  Generals  :  and  they  accordingly  made 
their  entrance  into  the  City  amidft  the  public  acclamations  of  the 
Signiory,  the  Captains  of  the  Companies,  and  all  their  fellow  Citizens. 


The  End  of  the   F  I  F  T  H    BOOK. 
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natural  daughter.  A  peace  concluded.  Naples  taken  by  Alphonfo  of 
Arragon*  Baldaccio  d'Angbiari,  General  of  the  Florentine  foot,  an  able 
and  experienced  Commander,  vilely  ajf'affinated  by  Bartolomeo  Orlandini, 
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Piccinino  difappointed  of  a  certain  viSloiy  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
ctberwife  ill  ufed  by\  him,  dies  of  grief.  The  Bentivogli  and  Cannefchi, 
two  powerful  families  in  Bologna.  The  latter  raife  an  infurre&ion  there 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  kill  Annibal  Bentivoglio,  the  head 
of  that  family  ;  but  are  quelled  and  driven  out  of  the  City.  Santi,  a 
baflard  Son  of  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  being  made  Governor  of  Bologna, 
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and  of  Annlbal's  children,  governs  with  great  prudence.     A  new  war  in 
Lombardy.     Count  Sforza  courted  by  all  parties.     The  death  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  who  is  fucceeded  by  Nicholas  V.     The  Duke  of  Milan  dies. 
The  Count  in  defperate  Circumfiances.     The  Milanefe  make  him  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  their  forces.     The  Venetians  afpire  to  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.     King  Alphonfo  invades  the  Florentines.     A  mutiny  among/l  the 
forces  of  the  latter  Jor  want  of  provifwns.     King  Alphonfo  retreats  out  of. 
Tufcany,  after  be  had  lofi  many  of  his   men.      A  battle  betwixt  the 
Count  and  the  Venetians  at  Caravaggio,  in  which  the  latter  are  totally 
defeated.     The  gencrofity  of  the  Count  to  a  Venetian  Proveditore,   whan 
be  bad  taken  pr if  oner.     A  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  the  Venetians. 
He  deferts  the  Milanefe.     The  Speech  of  their  Ambajfador  to  him.    His 
anjwer.     He  lays  fiege  to  Milan,  makes  a  truce,  and  draws  off'  his  army ; 
but  returns  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and  reduces  the  City  to  great 
dijlrefs.     Cofimo  de  Medici  befriends  him  in  his  undertaking.     The  Vene- 
tians ajpjl  the  Milanefe.     Count  Sforza  enters  Milan,  and  is  made  Duke 
thereof,  by  the  general  confent  of  the  Citizens.     He  engages  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Florentines ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  with  the  Vene- 
tians.    The  latter  fend  Ambaffadors  to  Florence.     The  anfwer  of  the  Flo- 
rentines to  them,  delivered  by  Cofimo  de  Medici.     The  Florentines  prepare 
for  war.     Frederic  III.  Emperor  of  Germany,  comes  to   Florence,  and 
proceeds  to  Rome,  where  he  is  crowned.     Tufcany  invaded  by  King  Al- 
phonfo s  forces.     Stephen  Porcari,   a  Roman  Citizen,  confpires  to   d<U<ver 
bis  Country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Prelates  ;  but  fails  in 
the  attempt \  and  is  put  to  death.     The  Vale  of  Bagno,  by  the  perfidy  0f 
Gambacorta,  is  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  to  King  Alvhvfo, 
but  prevented  by  the  bravery  of  Antonio  Gualdani.     The  Fbtenttnes  ai.ie 
pofjcfjion  of  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Bailiwick.    The  fate  of  Gambacorta. 
The  Florentines  and  Duke  of  Mian,  invite  Regnier  of  Anjou,  into  Italy. 
He  comes  with  fuppliesy  but  feon  leaves  them  and  returns  to  France ; 
from  w/jence  he  fends   his  Jon,  John  of  Anjou,  to  Florence.     Peace  be- 
twixt the  Duke  and  the  Venetians,  Florentines,   and  other  States.     Al- 
phonfo accedes  to  it.     New  troubles  raifed  by  Giaccpo  Piccinino,  privately 
encouraged  by  Alphonfo.    Pope  Calixtus  III.  endeavours  to  ratfe  a  Crufade 
again  ft  the  Turks.  A  prodigious  tempeft  in  Tufcany.    The  Genoefe  invaded- 
by  Alphonfo.     1 'hey  put  them) (elves  under  the  protection  of  John  of  Anjou. 
King  Alphonfo  dies  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ferdinand.     Calixtus  dies, 
and  Pius  II.  is  choj'en  Pope  in  his  room.  The  Genoefe  revolt  from  the 
French.     The  Kingdom  of  Naples  invaded  by  John  of  Anjou,  who  routs 
Ferdinand:  but  the  latter  being  reinforced  by  the  Pcpe  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  takes  the  field  again,   and  drives  his  co/.ipetitor  out  of  the 
Kingdom. 

M  m  a  it 
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T  always  has  been,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the  main  end  and  de- 
fign  of  thole  that  wage  war,   to  enrich  themfelves  and  impoverifh 
their  enemies  :   nor  is  there  any  other  reafonable  motive  to  contend 
for  victory  and  conqueft,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  one  nation,   and 
the  depremon  of  another.     From   hence  it  neceffarily  follows,   that 
whenever  any  State  is  impoverifhed  by  its  victories,  or  debilitated  by 
its  conquefts,   it  has  either  proceeded  too  far,  or  fallen  fhort  of  thole 
purpofes  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.     A  Kingdom,  or  Com- 
mon-wealth, may  properly  be  faid  to  be  enriched  by  victory,  when  it 
extirpates    its    enemies,     and    becomes    mafter  of    their  pofiefTions 
and  revenues.     On  the  contrary,    they  are  weakened  by  their  victo- 
ries,    when    they    cannot   utterly   extinguilh    the    enemy    (though 
pe  haps  they  may  in  fome  meafure  have  fubdued  him)  and  his  poffef- 
fions  fall  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  State  itfelf,  but  its  foldiery.   Such 
a  Government  fuffers  much  more  from  a  victory  than  a  defeat  :  for  in 
one  cafe,   it  is  only  expofed  to   the  outrage  of  an  enemy,  but  in  the 
other,  it  is  injured  and  opprelfed  by  its  own  friends;  which  feeming 
more  unnatural,  is  likewile  the  more  iniupportable,  efpecially  when  it 
is  thereby  neceftitated  to   lay  freih  taxes,   and  other  heavy  burdens 
upon  its  fubjects.     And   if    the    Governors   have  any  humanity   in 
them,  they  cannot,  furely,  much  rejoice  at  a  victory  which  fills  all 
the  reft  of  the  community  with  murmurs  and   dejection.     The  beft 
governed  Republics  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  hiftory,  after  they  had 
obtained  a  victory,  always  ufed  to  throw  the  fpoil  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy  into   the    common  Treafury,  to  distribute  largefles 
amongft  the   people,  to  remit  their   taxes,  and   entertain   them   with 
magnificent  fpectacles.     But  the  victories  gained  by  thofe  States,  of 
whom  we  are  now  writing,  not  only  exhaufted  their  public  treuiure, 
but  drained  the  purfe  of  every  private   man,  and  after  all,  did  not 
effectually  fecure  them  againft  any  further   attempts  from  their  ene- 
mies.    All  which  was  owing  to  the  ablurd  and  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  wars  :   for  after  a  battle,  the  conquerors 
generally  contented  themfelves  with  ftripping  the  enemy,  and  leldom 
put  any  of  them  to  death,  or  fo  much  as  made  them  prifoners :  fo 
that  the  vanquished  always  renewed  the  war,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were 
p  ovided  again  with  horles  and  arms  by  thofe  that  had  taken   them 
into  iheir  pay.     And  as  the  booty  and  ranfom-money  were  claimed 
by  the   foldiery,  the   State,   receiving  no  advantage  from  thence,  was 
forced  to  tear  the  Supplies  it  ftood  in  need  of,  out  of  the  bowels  of 
its  own  fubje&s  [a],  who  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  that  inftead 

[a]  Does  not  this  fctm  to  be  our  own  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  captures  made  by  our 
Ships  of  war  ? 
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of  reaping  any  fort  of  benefit  from  a  victory,  it  only  ftrved  to  make 
their  Governors  proceed  with  lefs  regard  and  compaffion  in  laying 
new  burdens  upon  them. 

Thefe  foldiers  conducting  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner,   reduced  both 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  to  the  necefiity  of  railing  continual 
fupplies  at  home,  if  they  intended  to  maintain  any  authority  or  com- 
mand over   their  forces ;    as  one  fide   expected  to   be   new   clothed 
and  accoutred,  and  the  other  to  be   rewarded  for  their  lervices  :   and 
fince  thole  that  hud  been  defeated  could  not  take   the  field   again  till 
thev  were  remounted,  and  thole  that  beat  them,  would  right  no  more 
till  they  had  been  fo  rewarded,  it  generally  happened,  that   the   for- 
mer did  not  fuftain   much   lofs,  nor   the  latter  gain  any  coniiderable 
advantage  by  their  victory  ;  for  the  conquered  had,  for  the  mod  part, 
put  themlelves   in  a  condition  to   make  head  afreih  againft  the  con- 
queror,   before  he  was  in  readinefs  to   purfue  his  blow.     From   this 
perverfe  and  diforderly    behaviour    in    the  foldierv,   it   happened  that 
Piccinino  had  remounted  his  troops  before  the  news  of  his  defeat  had 
reached  many  Parts  of  Italy,  and  renewed  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.      To  the  lame  caule  it  was  owing  that 
he  was  able  to  furprize  Verona  :  that  after  his  forces  had  been  dilperfed 
when  Sforza  retook  that  town,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  invade  Tuf- 
cany  with  a  powerful  army  :   and  that  after  his  misfortune  at  Anghi- 
ari,   he  was  grown  ftronger,   even  before  he  got  into  Romagna,    than 
he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  that  happened  there  :    fo  that 
the  Duke  of  Milan  now  began  to  conceive  fome  hopes  of  being  able 
to  defend  Lombardy,   which  he  had  in  a   manner  given  up  for  loft, 
during  the  ablence  of  that  General.    For  whilft  Piccinino  was  making 
fuch  havock  as  he  had  done  in  Tufcany,   his  mafter  was  in  danger  of 
being  ftripp'd   of  his  own  dominions ;   and  being  apprehenfive    that 
he  fhould  be  totally  ruined  before  the  other  could  come  to  his  relief, 
though  he  had  fent  to  recall  him,    he  relblved  to  try  if  he  could  not 
in  fome  meafure  check  Count  Sforza's  career,   and  divert  the  fury  of 
a  ftorm   by  artifice  and  addrefs,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to 
refift.     For   this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients  as  he 
had  often  availed  himlelf  of  before  in  the  like  conjunctures,    and  dif- 
patched  Niccolo   da   Efti,   Prince   of  Ferrara,    to   Pefchiera,   where 
Sforza  then  lay,  who  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  peace,  and  reprefented 
to  him  how  prejudicial  a  continuation  of  the  war  was  likely  to  prove 
to  himfelf  ;   fince  if  the  Duke  was  reduced  to  fuch  circumftances  that 
he  could  not  fupport   his  prefent  power   and  reputation,  the  Count 
mult  be  the  firft  man  that  would  fuffer  by  it,  as  neither  the  Venetians 
nor  Florentines  would  have  any  further  occafion  for  his  fervice,  nor  of. 

courfe 
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courfe  any  longer  the  fame  efteem  for  his  perfon.  And  to  convince 
him  of  the  Duke's  fincerity  in  deiiring  a  peace,  he  folemnly  aflured 
him  in  his  name,  that  as  foon  as  one  was  concluded,  the  marriage 
ihould  be  immediately  confummated  with  his  daughter,  whom  he 
would  fend  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpofe,  and  there  in  perfon  deliver 
her  into  his  own  hands.  To  this  the  Count  made  anfwer,  "  that  if 
the  Duke  was  really  defirous  of  a  peace,  he  might  eafily  obtain  one, 
as  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  no  lefs  inclinable  to  it  :  but 
that  for  his  own  part,  he  could  put  very  little  confidence  in  him,  fince 
he  well  knew  he  would  never  make  any  peace,  except  he  was  com- 
pelled to  it  by  downright  neceflity,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  danger 
Mas  over  he  would  inftantly  renew  the  war  :  that  he  could  not  give 
much  more  credit  to  what  he  promifed  concerning  the  marriage,  as 
he  had  been  fo  often  deceived  by  him  before  ;  but  if  other  things 
could  be  amicably  adjufted,  he  would  proceed  in  that  matter  as  he 
fhould  be  advifed  by  his  friends." 

The  Venetians,  naturally  apt  to  fufpect  their  Generals,  even  when 
they  have  no  reafon,  had  fufticient  caufe  to  look  with  great  jealoufy 
upon  thefe  negotiations,  as  indeed  they  did :  and  the  Count  being 
aware  of  it,  endeavoured  in  fome  meafure  to  recover  their  confidence 
by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war.  But  the  ufual  alacrity  of  the 
one  was  at  laft  fo  abated  by  his  ambitious  views  ;  and  the  minds  of 
the  other  fo  enrlamed  with  fufpicion,  that  no  other  enterpxife  worth 
notice  was  undertaken  during  the  reft  of  that  Summer :  fo  that  when 
Piccinino  returned  into  Lombardy,  the  winter  being  come  on,  the 
refpective  armies  went  into  quarters,  the  Count  retiring  to  Verona, 
the  Duke's  forces  to  Cremona,  the  Florentines  into  Tufcany,  and 
thofe  of  the  Pope  into  Roraagna.  The  laft,  after  the  battle  of 
Anghiari,  made  an  aftauli  upon  Furli  and  Bologna,  in  hopes  of 
wrefting  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Francilco  Piccinino,  who  held 
them  in  his  father's  name  :  but  they  were  fo  well  defended  by  Fran- 
cifco,  that  the  attempt  did  not  fucceed.  Their  march  into  thofe  parts, 
however,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  people  of  Ravenna,  that,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  they  (with  the  confent 
of  Oftalio  da  Polenta  their  Lord)  put.themielves  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians  ;  who,  as  a  recompence  for  that  favour,  and  to 
prevent  Oftafio  from  ever  recovering  by  force  what  he  had  fo  limply 
given  away,  lent  him  and  his  only  Son  to  fpend  the  reft  of  their 
days  in  Candia.  Thefe  different  enterprizes  had  fo  drained  the  Pope 
of  money,  that  notwithstanding  the  Victory  gained  at  Anghiari,  his 
Holintfs  was  obliged  to  fell  the  Caftle  of  Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro  to 
the  Florentines  for  the  fum  of  twenty  five  thoufand  ducats. 

Things 
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Things  being  in  this  fituation,  and  both  fides  thinking  themfelveS 
fafe  from  any  attack  during  the  winter,  all  further  thoughts  of  peace 
were  laid  afide,  efpecially  by  the  Duke;  who  now  looking  upon  him- 
felf  as  furhciently  lecured,  in  the  firft  place  by  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  in  die  next  by  the  arrival  of  Piccinino,  had  broke  off  his  treaty 
with  the  Count,  and  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  furnifh 
his  General  with  Cavalry  and  all  odier  provilions  that  were  neceflary 
to  continue  the  war.  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  having  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  preparations,  immediately  repaired  to  Venice  to 
concert  meafures  with  the  Senate  there,  for  opening  the  next  cam- 
paign. As  foon  as  Piccinino  was  in  readinefs  to  take  the  field,  and 
perceived  the  enemy  was  yet  in  no  capacity  to  oppofe  him,  he  did 
not  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  Spring,  but  pafied  the  Adda  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  entered  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  and  miking 
himfelf  matter  of  all  that  Country,  except  Adula  and  Acri,  furprized 
above  two  thoufand  of  Sforza's  Cavalry,  who,  not  expeding  any  fuch 
vifit,  were  all  taken  prifoners  and  (tripped.  But  what  moil  chagrined 
the  Count  and  alarmed  the  Venetians,  was  the  defection  of  Ciarpel- 
lone,  one  of  his  principal  Officers,  who  bad  mutinied  and  quitted 
their  fervice.  Upon  the  news  of  which,  he  ported  away  from  Venice 
to  Brefcia,  and  finding  at  his  arrival  there,  that  Piccinino,  after  he 
had  committed  the  above  mentioned  hostilities,  was  returned  to  his 
former  qdaitars  and  lay  quiet  there,  he  did  not  care  to  provoke  him 
to  ftir  otrt  <jf  fihem  again  at  that  time  ;  but  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  which  the  enemy  gave  him,  to  put  his 
forces  in  good  order,  that  fo  he  might  be  able  to  take  any  advantage 
that  offered  and  wipe  off  his  late  difgrace  at  a  proper  feafon.  He 
therefore  prevailed  upon  the  Venetians  to  recall  the  Forces  they  had 
in  the  iervice  of  the  Florentines,  and  perluaded  them  to  take  Miche- 
letto  Attenduli  into  their  pay,  in  the  room  of  Gattamelata  who  was 
now  dead. 

At  the  return  of  the  fpring,  Piccinino  appearing  firft  in  the  field, 
laid  fiege  to  Cignano  a  Cuitle  about  twelve  miles  from  Brefcia;  to  the 
relief  of  which  the  Count  likewife  marched  out  with  his  forces ;  and 
the  war  was  once  more  begun  and  conducted  in  the  ufual  manner 
betwixt  thofe  two  Generals.  The  Count  on  one  fide,  being  anpre- 
henfive  that  Bergamo  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  fat  down  be- 
fore Martinengho,  a  Caftle  fo  fituated,  that  whoever  was  matter  of  it 
might  eaiily  throw  fuccours  into  Bergamo,  which  City  Vfzs  very  much 
ftraitened  by  Piccinino  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  being  fennble  that  he 
could  not  be  annoyed  from  any  other  quarter,  had  taken  care  to  furr.  fti 
it  with  all  manner  of  provilions  for  its  defence  ;  fo  that  the  Count  was 

forced 
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forced  to  bring  his  whole  army  before  it.     Piccinino  therefore  polled 
himfelf  with  all  his  forces  likewife  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he  entirely 
cut   off  all  fupplies  from    Sforza's  camp,    and  fortified  his   own   fo 
itrongly  with  ditches  and  breaft-works,   that  the   Count  could  not 
attack  him  without  manifeft  difadvantage :  fo  that  the  befiegers  were 
in   much  greater   danger   than  thofe   that  were   befieged.     In  thefe 
circumftances,  as  the  Count  could  neither  continue  the  liege  for  want 
of  provifions,  nor  raiie  it   for   fear  of  Piccinino  falling  upon  him, 
every  bodv  concluded  the  Duke  muft  certainly  gain  a  complete  Victory, 
and  that  Sforza  and  the  Venetians  would  be  utterly  undone.    But  by 
the  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  takes  delight  in  fhewing  her  power  to 
exalt  her  minions,  and  ruin  fuch  as  are  not  in  her  good  graces,  things 
took  a  very  different  turn  :  for  Piccinino  grew  fo  intolerably  infolent 
and  ambitious,  in  full  confidence  of  Victory,  that  forgetting  himfelf 
and  laying  alide  all  due  refpect  to  his  Prince,  he  fent  him  word,   "  that 
as  he  had  fought  his  battles  fo  many  years  without  being  requited 
with  fo  much  ground  as  would  bury  him  when  he  died,   he  defired 
to  know  what  reward  he  might  expect  for  his  fervices  :  for  fince  it 
was  now  in  his  power  to  make  him  abfolute  Lord  of  Lombardy  and 
deliver  up  all  his  enemies  into  his  hands,  he  thought  a  certain  Victory 
deferved  a   certain   recompence ;    and  therefore  demanded  that   the 
city  of  Placentia  mould  be  affigned  to  him,  whither  he  might  retire 
to  enjoy  a  little  repofe  at  laft,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  labour  arid 
fatigue."     Nay  he  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  end  as  to  threaten  the  Duke 
that  he  would  abandon  the  enterprize  if  his  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with. 

But  the  Duke  was  exafperated  at  this  audacious  behaviour  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  give  up  fo  great  an  advantage,  than 
meanly  to  lubmit  to  his  infolence  -,  fo  that  what  neither  the  menaces 
of  his  enemies,  nor  the  many  imminent  dangers  he  had  been  in, 
could  ever  move  him  to  confent  to,  he  was  at  laft  induced  to  com- 
ply with  by  the  arrogance  of  his  friends ;  and  immediately  refolved 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Count.  For  which  purpofe 
he  fent  Antonio  Guido  Buono  da  Tortona  to  him,  with  an  offer  of 
his  daughter,  and  fuch  overtures  for  a  peace,  as  were  eagerly  accepted 
both  by  him  and  the  reft  of  the  confederates. 

As  foon  as  the  articles  were  privately  figned,  by  all  parties,  the 
Duke  fent  orders  to  Piccinino  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Count  for 
one  year,  pretending,  "  that  he  was  fo  tired  of  the  expences  of  war, 
that  he  could  not  help  preferring  a  certain  peace,  to  a  victory  that 
was  ftill  doubtful."     Piccinino  was  thunderftruck  at  this  refolution, 

not 
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not  being  able  to  comprehend  what  motives  could  induce  the  Duke 
to  let  (o  glorious  a  victory  flip  out  of  his  hands;  little  imagining  that 
the  reafon  of  fuffefirig  his  enemies  to  efcape,  was  only  to  avoid  re- 
compenimg  his  friends.  He  oppofed  it,  however,  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power,  and  behaved  in  fo  refractory  a  manner,  that  in  order  to 
force  him  to  a  compliance,  the  Duke  threatened  to  give  him  up,  to 
be  treated  by  the  foldiers  of  both  armies,  as  they  pleafed,  if  he  did 
not  initantly  obey  his  orders.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit, 
but  with  the  fame  reluctance  that  a  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  do,  who  is 
compelled  to  leave  his  friends  and  country;  lamenting  his  evil  deftiny, 
and  complaining  with  much  bitternefs  both  of  fortune  and  the  Duke, 
who  had  confpired  together  to  fnatch  the  victory  out  of  his  hands. 
After  the  truce  was  concluded,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  betwixt 
Madam  Bianca  and  the  Count,  who  received  the  City  of  Cremona 
with  her  in  dower  :  and  in  November  1441,  a  peace  was  agreed  upon; 
at  the  figning  of  which,  Francifco  Barbadico  and  Paolo  Trono  aflifted 
as  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  Venetians,  and  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  for  the 
Florentines.  By  this  treaty,  the'  fortreffes  of  Pefchiera,  Afola,  and 
Leonato,  in  the  Marquifate  of  Mantua,  were  ceded  to  the  Vene- 
tians. 

Though  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  now  at  an  end,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  ffrll  far  from  being  in  peace :  and  as  no  means  could 
be  found  of  quieting  the  diffractions  there,  they  proved  at  lafl  the 
occafi on  of  railing  frefh  combuftions  in  Lombardy.  For  during  the 
laft,  King  Regnier  had  been  ffripped  of  every  town  that  he  had  got 
poffefTion  of  in  that  Kingdom,  except  the  city  of  Naples  itfelf,  by 
Alphonib  of  Arragon ;  who  now  thinking  himfelf  fure  of  the  whole, 
determined,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  laid  liege  to  that  City,  to  feize 
upon  Benevcnio  [/>],  and  forae  other  towns  belonging  to  Count 
Sforza,  in  the  adjacent  territory,  which  he  thought  might  eafily  be 
effected,  whilft  the  Count  himfelf  was  fo  fully  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy. And  he  actually  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  making  himfelf 
Mafter  of  all  thofe  places  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But,  upon  the 
news  of  a  peace  being  concluded  in  Lombardy,  Alphonfo  grew  ap- 
preheniive,  that  the  Count  would  foon  march  to  join  Regnier,  in  or- 

[b]  Bencvento  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Solato  and  Colore,  which 
here  form  the  Volturno,  13a  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  34  north-eaftof  Naples. 
It  is  an  Archbifhoprick,  fubjecT:  to  the  Pope,  who  is  fovereign  of  this  City.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  demoliihed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1688,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  it 
dug  out  of  the  ruins  ;  who,  being  afterwards  advanced  to  the  Papal  Chair,  by  the  Name 
of  Benedict  XIII.  rebuilt  this  City. 
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der  to  recover  his  own  poffemons  j  and  Regnier  not  being  without 
fome  expectations  of  the  fame  kind,  fent  to  entreat  the  Count  to 
come  to  the  afiiftance  of  a  friend,  efpecially  as  he  might,  at  the  fame 
time,    revenge  himfelf  upon  an    enemy.     Alphonfo,  on  the  other 
hand,    earneftly  follicited  Duke  Philip,  that   out  of  regard  to  the 
friendfhip  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  betwixt  them,  he  would  cut 
out  fome  work  of  greater  confequence  to  the  Count,  in  order  to  di- 
vert him  from  any  fuch  an  undertaking.     With  this  the  Duke  readily 
complied,  not  confidering,  that  it  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  he  had  fo  lately  concluded.     He,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
fuggefled  to  Pope  Eugenius,  that  he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  territories  which  Sforza  had  taken  from   the  Church ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  recommended  Piccinino  to  him  (who  after  the 
conclufion  of  a  peace,  had  retired  with  his  forces  into  Romagna)  and 
laid,  he  would  pay  him  out  of  his  own  purfe,  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.     Eugenius.,  out  of  the  ancient  hatred  which  he  bore  to 
the  Count,  and  the  defire  he  had  of  recovering  the  polleffions  he 
ufurped  from  him,  liftened  with  great  eagernefs  to  this  propofal,  and 
though  he  had  formerly  been  duped  by  Piccinino,  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  he  thought,  now  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  on  his  fide,  he  had 
no  occafion  to  miftruft  him ;  and  therefore  immediately  joining  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  Piccinino,  he  made  an  incurlion  into  la  Marca 
d'Ancona.     The  count,  on  the  other  hand,  though   not  a  little  fur- 
prized  at  fo   fudden  an  invalion,  having  alfembled  what  troopj  he 
could  raife,  marched  out  to  face  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Alphonfo  had  taken  Naples ;  fo  that  all  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  his  poffefuon,  except  Cartel  Nuovo,  in  which 
Regnier  had  left  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  was  gone  himfelf  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  honour :  but  after  he  had  {laid  a 
few  days  there,  and  found  he  could  no  longer  continue  the  war,  he 
went  to  Marfeilles.  During  this  lliort  interval,  Cartel  Nuovo  had 
likewife  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alphonfo;  and  Count  Sforza  per- 
ceiving he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Piccinino  and  the  Pope  in  la 
Marca,  had  recourfe  to  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  for  fupplies 
both  of  men  and  money ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
take  proper  meafures  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Pope  and  King 
Alphonfo,  whilft  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  afnft  them,  it  would  foon 
behove  them  to  look  to  themfelves,  as  they  would  afterwards  certainly 
join  with  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  divide  Italy  amongft  them.  To 
"thefe  follicitations  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  were  for  fome  time 
in  doubt  what  an;wer  to  return,  as  they  did  not  care  to  break  with 
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the  Pope  and  Alphonfo,  and  their  attention  was  likewife  at  that  time 
whollv  turned  upon  affairs  at  Bologna  [<;]. 

Anmbal  Bentivoglio  had  lately  driven  Francifco  Piccinino  out  of 
that  city,  and  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  Duke  of  MUan,  (who 
lupported  Francifco)  demanded  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tines, who  readily  granted  it :  fo  that  whilft  their  forces  were  em- 
ployed in  that  fervice,  they  were  doubtful  whether  they  fliould  be 
able  to  alii  ft  Sforza.  But  afterwards,  when  Annibal  had  entirely 
got  the  better  of  his  adverfary  and  that  affair  was  over,  the  Floren- 
tines determined  to  fend  him  relief.  However,  in  order  to  fecure 
themfelves  againft  the  Duke,  they,  in  the  firft  place,  renewed  the 
League  with  him,  to  which  the  Duke  himfelf  was  not  averfe  :  for 
though  he  hadin  fome  meafure  contributed  to  bring  that  war  upon  the 
Count  at  a  time  when  Regnier  had  got  footing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  yet,  when  he  faw  him  vanquifhed  and  utterly  driven  out  of 
it,  he  did  not  care  to  have  the  Count  alio  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  therefore  not  only  gave  his  confent  that  others  fhould  fend  him 
fuccours,  but  wrote  himfelf  to  deiire  Alphonfo  would  return  with 
his  forces  to  Naples  and  give  the  Count  no  further  difturbance  ;  which 
he  feemed  very  unwilling  to  comply  with :  but  considering  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Duke,  he  at  laft  acquiefced,  and  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Trenta. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  ckcumftanced  in  Romagna,  the  Florentines 
had  fome  disturbances  at  home.  Amongft  thofe  that  had  the  chief 
authority  in  the  Government  there,  Neri  the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi 
was  one  of  whofe  reputation  Colimo  de'  Medici  was  more  jealous 
than  of  that  of  any  other  perfon  ;  as  he  had  not  only  very  great 
credit  in  the  City,  but  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  foldiery,  whofe 
affections  he  had  gained  by  his  bravery,  humanity,  and  good  conduct 
when  he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Republic,  as  he  had  done  upon 
feveral  occalions.  Belides  which,  the  remembrance  of  the  victories 
that  had  been  gained  by  him  and  his  father  (one  of  whom  had  taken 
Pifa,  and  the  other  defeated  Niccolo  Piccinino  at  the  Battle  of  An- 
ghiari)  made  him  reflected  by  many,  and  feared  by  others  who  did 

[f]  Bologna,  or  Bononia,  lies  about  50  miles  north  of  Florence,  and  200  miles 
north -wed  of  Rome,  on  feveral  little  rivulets,  and  a  navigable  canal,  in  one  of  the 
molt  fruitful  plains  of  Italy,  and  is  therefore  called  Bologna  tbe  Fat.  The  city  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Churches  and  monafteries, 
and  the  riches  and  fine  paintings  in  them.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to 
about  70,00c.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Uni- 
verfities  in  Europe,  fubjecl  to  the  Pope,  and  governed  by  his  Legate.  There  is  an 
Academy  of  Literati  here,  who  itile  themfelves  Gli  Oiioft,  from  their  retirement  and 
tranquillity. 
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not  defire  any  more  affociatcs  in  the  Government.     But  of  all  their 
Generals   Baldaccio  de   Anghiari  was   certainly   the  moll  eminent  ; 
nor  was  there  any  man  in  Italy  at  that  time  who  furpaffed  him  either 
in  courage,  or  military  fkill,  or  bodily  accompliihments  :  and  having 
always  commanded  the  Infantry,   they  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  it  was  generally  believed  he  could  influence  them  to  execute  any 
purpofe,  and  that  they  would  follow  him  in  any  undertaking  what- 
soever.    This  Baldaccio  was  very  intimate  with  Neri,  for  whom  he 
had  the  higheft  efteem  on  account  of  his  valour  and  other  good  qua- 
lities, of  which  he  had  long  been  a  witnefs  :   but  it  was  a  connexion 
that  excited  infinite  jealoufy  amongft  the  reft  of  the  principal   Citi- 
zens, who  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  him  enjoy  his  liberty,  and  ftill 
more  lb  to  imprifon  him,  refolved  to  have  him  difpatched  j  in  which, 
fortune  feemed  to  fecond  their  defiVn.     Bartolomeo  Orlandini  was 
then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice ;    who  having  been   fent  to  defend  the 
pafs    of   Marradi,    when   Niccolo  Piccinino  invaded   Tufcany,  had 
ihamefully  deferted  it,   (as  we  have  before  related)   and  abandoned  all 
that  Country  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  fituation,  was  of  itfelf  almoft  inacceflible.     So  flagrant  a  piece  of 
cowardice,  provoked  Baldaccio  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
help  expreffing  his  contempt  of  him,  both  in  public  converfation,  and 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  in  terms  that  not  only 
excited  Orlandini's   refentment,  but  determined  him   to  take  fome 
fuch  revenge  as  fhould  expiate  his  guilt ;  and  if  poflible,  to  extinguifh 
the  infamy  of  the  fad:,  by  the  death  of  his  accufer.     To  this  refo- 
lution  [*/]  fome  other  Citizens  were  privy,  who  encouraged  him  in 
it,  and  faid  by  fo  doing  he  would  fufficiently  revenge  the  injuries 
which  he  had  fufiered  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  the  go- 
vernment from  the  fear  of  a  man  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  employ, 
and  might  be  their  ruin  to  difmifs.    Orlandini  therefore,  being  con- 
firmed in  his  purpofe  to  aflaflinate  him,  fhut  up  feveral  armed  men  in 
his  apartment ;  aiid  the  next  day  when  Baldaccio  came  to  attend  at 
the  Palace  (as  he  did  moft  days)  to  confer  with  the  Magiftracy  con- 
cerning the  Pay  of  his  foldiers,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  Gon- 
falonier immediately  ;  which  he  did,  without  fufpecling  any  danger. 
As  foon  as  they  met  and  had  taken  a  turn  or  two  in  the  gallery  which 
is  before  the  chambers  of  the  Signiory,  they  began  to  talk  about  their 
affairs,  and  at  laft  coming  near  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the 

[d]  This  vague  and  indifcriminate  manner  of  fpffaking,  fcems  rather  a  ftroke  of  par- 
tiality in  the  author  ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  thefe  other  Citizens  were  the  Medici,  on 
whole  family  Machiavel  was  dependent  when  he  wrote  this  hiftory.  Compare  this  with 
what  he  fays  of  his.  impartiality  in.  the  dedication  to  Clement  VII. 
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armed  men  were  concealed,  the  Gonfalonier  gave  them  a  fignal :  upon 
which,  they  inftantly  rulhed  out,  and  as  Baldaccio  had  neither  arms 
nor  attendants,  they  foon  difpatched  him,  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
Palace  window  that  looks  towards  the  Dogana,  or  Cuftom-houfe, 
to  the  ground ;  from  whence  he  was  carried  into  the  Piazza,  and 
"fter  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  his  body  was  expofed  there  all  that 
lay  as  a  lpeclacle  to  the  People.  He  left  only  one  Son,  who  was 
ut  a  boy,  and  did  not  long  furvive  his  father.  His  Widow  Anna- 
.:n.\,  being  thus  deprived  both  of  her  hufband  and  Child,  refolved  to 
have  no  further  commerce  with  the  World,  and  having  converted  her 
houfe  into  a  fort  of  Convent,  ihe  fhut  herfelf  up  in  it  with  feveral 
other  Ladies  of  Noble  families,  and  there  fpent  the  reft  of  her  days, 
in  acts  of  Piety  and  devotion,  immortalizing  her  memory  by  endow- 
ing and  calling  the  Convent  after  her  own  name. 

This  tragical  event  gave  a  coniiderable  check  to  Capponi's  intereft, 
and  diminilhed  the  number  of  his  partifans.  The  governors  however 
did  not  ltop  here  :  for  as  they  had  now  been  ten  years  in  the  admi- 
nistration, and  the  authority  of  the  Balia  was  expired,  many  begaa 
both  to  talk  and  act  with  much  greater  freedom  than  they  thought 
was  confident  with  the  fecurity  of  the  State.  In  order  therefore  to 
eftabliih  themfelves  in  their  power,  they  judged  it  neceffary  to  revive 
that  Court ;  by  which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  more  effectually  depreffing  their 
enemies.  With  this  view,  the  Councils  inftituted  a  new  Balia  in  the 
year  144.4,  which  confirmed  the  prefent  Magistrates  in  their  refpective 
departments,  vefted  the  privilege  of  chufing  the  Signiory  in  a  few 
hands,  and  new  modelled  the  Chancery  of  Reformation,  depofing  the 
President  Philip  Peruzzi,  and  fetting  another  perfon  at  the  head  of 
it,  who  they  were  well  affined  would  conform  himfelf  to  their  in- 
ftructions.  They  likewife  prolonged  the  banifhment  of  fuch  as  they 
had  before  fent  into  exile,  imprifoned  Giovanni  the  Son  of  Simone 
Vefpucci,  and  deprived  all  thole  of  their  honours  and  employments, 
that  adhered  to  their  enemies ;  amongft  whom,  were  the  Sons  of 
Pietro  Baroncelli,  the  whole  family  of  the  Seragli,  Bartolomeo  For- 
tini,  Francifco  Caitellani,  and  many  others.  By  fuch  means  they  at 
the  fame  time  regained  their  former  authority  and  reputation,  and 
quaihed  all  oppolition  :  and  having  thus  got  entire  poffeffion  of  the 
Government  at  home,  they  now  began  to  turn  themfelves  with  more 
attention  to  foreign  affairs. 

Niccolo  Piccinino,  as  we  have  already  faid,  was  abandoned  by  King 
Alphonio,  and  Count  Sforza  grown  fo  powerful  by  the  afiiftance 
of  the  Florentines  that  he  attacked  him  near  Fermo,  and  gave  him 
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fo  total  an  overthrow,  that  he  elcaped  with  but  very  few  of  his  men. 
to  Montecechio  ;  where  however  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fiieh  a  man- 
ner, that  being  foon  rejoined  by  almoft  all  his  forces,  he  was  able 
to  defend  himfelf  againil  the  Count;  efpecially,  as  he  was  favoured 
by  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  which  obliged  them  both  to  fend 
their  troops  into  quarters. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  Winter,  Piccinino's  chief  care  was  to 
recruit  his  army,  which  was  alfo  not  a  little  reinforced  by  other 
fupplies  from  the  Pope  and  King  Alphonfo  :  fo  that  as  foon  as  the 
fpring  came  on,  both  Generals  took  the  field  again:  but  Piccinino's 
forces  being  much  fuperior,  reduced  the  Count  to  fuch  extremities  that 
he  would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  if  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  not 
interfered,  and  once  more  fnatched  the  Victory  out  of  his  adverfary's 
hand,  by  fending  him  word  that  he  muft  inftantly  repair  to  his  Court, 
for  he  wanted  to  confer  perfonally  with  him  about  fome  affairs  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  himfelf.  Upon  this,  Piccinino,  eager  to  know 
what  thofe  affairs  were,  immediately  polled  away  to  Milan,  and  left 
his  Son  Francifco  to  command  the  army,  relinquifhing  a  certain 
Victory  for  vain  and  fallacious  hopes.  For  the  Count  being  aware  of 
this,  refolved  not  to  neglect  fo  great  an  advantage,  but  to  draw  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  if  poffible  in  the  abfence  of  their  General ; 
in  which  he  fucceeded  according  to  his  wifh,  and  not  only  routed 
Francifco's  forces,  but  took  him  priibner  near  Monte  Loro.  Niccolo 
on  the  other  hand,  finding  himfelf  decoyed  by  the  Duke,  and  hearing 
of  his  Son's  misfortune  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Milan,  was  fo  affected 
with  it,  that  he  died  of  grief  in  the  year  1445,  at  the  age  of  64,  a 
more  valiant  than  fortunate  commander.  He  left  two  Sons,  Francifco 
and  Giacopo,  whofe  valour  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  their 
father,  and  their  fortune  ftill  more  unfavourable  ;  fo  that  the  glory  of 
the  Braccefcan  party  was  now  in  a  manner  totally  eclipfed,  whilft  the 
arms  of  the  Sforza's,  being  more  fuccefsful,  daily  increafed  their  intereft 
and  reputation.  The  Pope  therefore,  now  Piccinino  was  dead  and 
his  army  diflipated,  not  expecting  much  affiftance  from  Alphonfo, 
refolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Count  Sforza,  which  at 
laft  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines  ;  it  being 
agreed  betwixt  them,  that  Ofimo,  Fabriano,  and  Recanati,  towns 
in  la  Marca  de  Ancona,  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  Holinefs,  and  that 
the  Count  fhould  remain  in  pofleflion  of  the  reft  of  that  territory. 

After  this  peace,  all  Italy  would  have  been  in  tranquillity,  if  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  difturbances  that  happened  at  Bologna. 
There  were  then  two  very  powerful  families  in  that  City,  the  Can- 
nefchi  and  the  Bentivogli :  Annibal  was  head  of  the  latter,  Battifla 
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of  the  former.  To  create  a  mutual  confidence  betwixt  thefe  two 
families,  and  to  avail  themielves  of  each  other's  afliltance,  there  had 
been  feveral  intermarriages  betwixt  them :  but  amongit  people  that 
afpire  to  the  fame  degree  of  grandeur,  it  is  much  ealier  to  contract 
an  alliance,  than  a  friendfhip.  Bologna  was  in  league  with  the  Ve- 
netians and  Florentines,  a  treaty  having  been  made  with  them  for 
that  purpofe  by  Annibal  Bentivoglio,  after  the  expuliion  of  Francifco 
Piccinino :  but  Battiita  Canneichi  knowing  how  delirous  the  Duke 
of  Milan  was  to  have  an  intereit  there,  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
with  that  Prince,  to  difpatch  Annibal,  and  deliver  up  the  City  into 
his  hands.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  concerted  proper  meafures 
for  the  execution  of  their  deiign,  on  the  24th  of  June,  144.9,  Bat* 
tifta  and  his  accomplices  fell  upon  Annibal,  and  killed  him  :  aftef 
which,  they  ran  about  the  Streets,  crying  out,  Long  live  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  Venetian  and  Florentine  CommilTaries  happening  to  be 
in  the  Town  at  that  time,  immediately  retired  to  their  houfes  upon 
the  firft  rumour  of  the  fact  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  faw  the 
people  run  together  in  arms  againft  the  murderers,  and  bitterly  la- 
menting the  death  of  Annibal,  they  took  courage,  and  having  joined 
them  with  their  domeftics,  attacked  the  Cannefchi  and  their  follow- 
ers, whom  they  foon  got  the  better  of,  killing  fome,  and  driving  the 
reft  out  of  the  Town.  Battiita  himfelf  not  being  able  to  make  his 
efcape,  nor  his  enemies  to  lay  hold  on  him,  hid  himfelf  in  a  vault, 
in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  ufed  to  keep  his  grain  :  but  the  people, 
after  they  had  fought  for  him  in  vain  all  day,  though  they  knew  he 
had  not  got  out  of  the  City,  at  laft  came  back  to  his  houfe,  and  fo 
terrified  the  fervants  with  their  threats,  that  one  of  them  difcovered 
where  he  had  concealed  himfelf;  from  whence  they  pulled  him  out, 
covered  with  armour  as  he  Hill  was ;  and  after  they  had  put  him  to 
death,  they  hrlt  dragged  his  body  through  the  ftreets,  and  then  burnt 
it  to  allies.  Thus  having  vainly  depended  upon  the  Duke's  victo- 
rious arms  to  fupport  him,  he  perilhed  in  the  attempt,  for  want  of 
proper  fuccour. 

The  death  of  Battiita,  and  the  expuliion  of  his  whole  family,  put 
an  end  to  that  infurrection  indeed,  but  the  City  ftill  continued  in 
great  confulicn ;  for  there  was  nobody  left  of  the  houfe  of  Benti- 
voglio that  was  capable  of  governing  it,  as  Annibal  had  left  but  one 
fon,  a  boy  of  only  fix  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  John  :  fo  that 
it  was  apprehended  fome  divilions  would  arife  amongft  the  friends  of 
the  Bentivogli,  which  might  open  a  door  for  the  return  of  the  Can- 
nefchi, to  the  utter  ruin,  not  only  of  their  party,  but  of  the  whole 
City.  Whilft  they  were  in  this  perplexity,  Francifco,  who  had  for- 
2  merly 
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merly  been  Count  of  Poppi,  happening  to  he  then  at  Bologna,  figni- 
fied  tothe  principal  Citizens,  "  that  if  theyhada  mind  to  be  governed 
by  a  perfon  that  was  of  Annibal's  blood,  he  knew  where  to  find  Rich 
a  one :  for  about  twenty  years  before,  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  a 
Coufin  of  Annibal,  being  at  Poppi,  had  enjoyed  a  young  woman  of 
that  place,  who  afterwards  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  whofe  name 
was  Santi ;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  him  acknowledge  the  child 
as  his  own  :  which  feemed  the  more  probable,  as  there  was  a  very 
ftrong  refemblance  betwixt  them."  This  fuggeftion  was  liftened  to 
with  much  eagernefs  by  the  Citizens,  who  not  only  gave  credit  to 
the  ftory,  but  immediately  fent  deputies  to  Florence  to  lee  the  young 
"man,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Neri  Capponi,  and  Cofimo  de* 
Medici,  to  deliver  him  to  them. 

Agnolo  da  Cafcefe,  the  reputed  father,  was  dead,  and  Santi  him- 
felf  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  whofe  name  was  An- 
tonio da  Cafcefe.     This  Antonio  was  a  rich  man,  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  and  lived  in  great  friendmip  with  Neri,  who  being  informed 
of  thefe  circumftances,  thought  it  was  an  offer  not  to  be  defpifed, 
nor  yet  to  be  rafhly  accepted ;  and  therefore  determined  that  Santi 
fhould  be  introduced  to  Cofimo,  together  with  the  deputies  that  came 
from  Bologna,  where  they  might  hear  what  each  party  had  to  fay 
for  themielves.     This  being  done,   the  deputies  not  only  acknow- 
ledged Santi,  and  treated  him  with   the  higheft  refpe£t,  bnt  were 
almoft  ready  to  proftrate    themfelves  before  him,  out  of  the  ancient 
love  they   bore    to    his    family    and   friends.      Nothing,    however, 
was  concluded   upon   at  that   time :  but    Cofimo  taking  Santi  afide, 
faid    to   him,    "  Young    man,  there   is  nobody    that  is   capable   oi 
advifing  you    fo    well   in    fuch    a    cafe   as  yourfelf;     and    I   would 
have   you  follow   the   diftates    of  your  own  genius  :  for  if  you  are 
really  the  fon  of  Hercules   Bentivoglio,  you  will   naturally  alpire  to 
fuch  actions  as  will  be  worthy  of  your  father  and  his   family  :   but 
if  you  are  the  fon  of  Agnolo  Cafcefe,  you  will  of  courfe  incline  to 
continue   in  Florence,  and   fpend  the    reft  of  your  life  in  combing 
wool,  or  fome  other  fuch  vile  occupation."     The  young  man,  who 
before  feemed  indifferent  about  the  matter,  or  rather  unwilling  to 
accept  the  offer,  being  ftung  with  the  farcafm,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  would  leave  himfelf  wholly  to  the  direction  of  Cofimo  and  Neri.; 
and  as  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  he  was  foon  provided  with  rich  cloths,  horfes,  and  equipage, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  conducted,  in   the  midft   of  a  numerous 
attendance  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  appointed  Governor,  not  only 
©f  Annibal  Bentivoglio's  children,  but  of  the  City,  and  behaved  him- 
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felf  with  fo  much  prudence  in  thofe  charges,  that,  though  molt  of 
his  predeceilbrs  had  been  murdered  by  their  enemies,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, lived  all  his  days  in  great  honour,   and  died  a  natural  death. 

After  Niccolo  Piccinino  was   dead,  and  a  peace  concluded   in   la 
Marca,  the  Duke  of  Milan  (landing  in  need   of  another  General   to 
command  his  forces,  made  fome  fecret  overtures  for  that  purpofe   to 
Ciarpellone,  who  had  returned  into  Count  Sforza's  fervice,  and  was 
one   of  his  molt  experienced  officers  ;   and   Ciarpellone   having   ac- 
cepted the  offer,  demanded  leave  of  the  Count  to  go  to  Milan,  that 
he  might  take  poffeffion  of  fome  Caftles,  which  the  Duke  had  given 
him  in  the  late  wars.     But  the  Count  fufpeciing   his  defign,  caufed 
him,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  arretted,  and  foon  after,  to  be  put  to 
death,   that  the  Duke  might  not  avail  himfelf  of  his   fervice,  if  any 
future  difference  mould  happen  betwixt   them  ;  pretending,   that  he 
had  difcovered  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  was  engaged   againft  him. 
The  Duke,  indeed,  was    thoroughly  exafperated   at    the    difappoint- 
ment ;  but   it  was  matter  of  joy  to   the  Florentines  and  Venetians, 
who  were  always  jealous  of  any  connexion  that  might  make  the  arms 
ot  the  Count  fubfervient  to  the  power  and   ambition  of  the  Duke. 
It  ferved,  however,  to  excite  frefh  troubles,   and  kindle  new  wars   in 
la  Marca. 

Gifmondo  Malatefta  [e]  was  at  that  time  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  as 
he  had  married  the  Count's  daughter,  expected  to  have  obtained  the 
government  of  Pefaro  from  him  :  but  the  Count,  foon  after  he  had 
got  poffeilion  of  that  place,  gave  it  to  his  own   brother  Alexander, 

[e]   Sigifmund  Malatefta,  or  Gifmondo,  as  Machiavel  calls  him,  was  a  Philofopher, 
an  Hiftorian,  a  great  Soldier,  and  one  of  the  molt  renowned  Commanders  of  the  fifteenth 
Century.      But  thefe  accomplifhments  were  obfeured  by  many  very  bad  qualities.     For 
he  was  exceeding  profligate  and  prophane,  ridiculed  all  Religion,  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  Duck  at  nothing  to  ferve  his  private  intereft  and  ambition  :   by   which 
.  lour  be  fo  offended  Pius  II.  that  he  excommunicated  him  in  the  year  1462.     This 
Commander,  in  conjunction   with  Count  Sforza,  routed  Antonio  Ordelaffi,  Lord  of 
Furli ;  and  afterwards  making  war  upon  his  other  neighbours,  almoft  always  with  good 
fuccefs,  the  Venetians  made  him  their  General.     He  then  palled  into  the  Morea,  and 
took  Sparta,  and  fever al  other  places  from  the  Turks.     At  his  return,  the  Florentines 
and  Sienefe  appointed  him  Commander  in   Chief  of  their  forces,  to  make  war   upon 
Pius  ;  but  he  was  not  fuccefsful  in  that.      He  died  Oflober  6,   1467,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  leaving  many  children  ;  amongft  whom  was  Robert  Malatefta,  a  famous  warrior  in 
his  day,  who  was  a  General  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and   afterwards   commanded   the 
army  of  Sixtus  IV.  againft  Alphonfo,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  reft  of  his  allies,  whom 
he  routed  in  1482.     The  Pope  ordered  an  Equeftrian  Statue  to  be  erected  for  him  in  St. 
Peter's  Church.     The  Malatefti  were  a  very  powerful  family,  and  governed  both  Pefaro 
and  Rimini   a  long  lime ;  in  the  latter  they  maintained  themfelves  above  two  hundred 
years.      Clement  VII.  at  laft  took  it  from  Pandolpho  Malatefta,  who  died  in  poverty  at 
Eerrara.     Marcbefelli  &  Sanfovino  Orig.  di  famlg.  Ital. 
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which  was  highly  relented  by  Gifmondo;  and  what  exafperated  him 
{till  more,  was,  that  Frederic  di  Montefeltro,  his  declared  enemy, 
had  taken  Urbino  from  him,  chiefly  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Count. 
Upon  thele  provocations,  he  went  over  to  the  Duke,  and  earneftly 
follicited  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  to  make  war  upon  his 
father-in-law  ;  who,  in  order  to  give  Gifmondo  a  tafte  of  the  war 
he  feemed  fo  fond  of,  refolved  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  and  at- 
tack him  in  the  firft  place.  This  prefently  filled  all  Romagna,  and 
la  MarcAwith  tumult  and  confuiion  :  for  the  Duke,  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  Pope,  all  fent  powerful  fuccours  to  the  aid  of  Ma- 
latefta  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Florentines  and  the  Vene- 
tians fupplied  the  Count  with  what  Money  he  wanted,  though  they 
did  not  fend  him  any  men.  Nor  was  the  Duke  content  with  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Romagna;  for  he  defigned  likewife,  if  pofiible,  ta 
ftrip  the  Count  of  Pontremoli  and  Cremona  [/]  :  but  the  former 
was  defended  by  the  Florentines,  and  the  latter  by  the  Venetians. 
From  thefe  fparks  a  freih  war  was  kindled  up  in  Lombardy,  where, 
after  fome  ikirmiihes  in  the  Cremonefe,  Francifco  Piccinino,  the 
Duke's  General,  was  totally  defeated  by  Micheletto  Attenduli,  who- 
commanded  the  Venetian  forces,  in  an  engagement  that  happened 
near  Cafal.  This  vidtory  fo  elated  the  Venetians,  that  they  began 
to  conceive  hopes  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  Duke's  do- 
minions :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  a  commiilary  with  an  army 
towards  Cremona,  who  took  Ghiaradadda  by  afiault,  reduced  the 
whole  country  round  about  it,  except  Cremona  itfelf,  and  then  paf- 
fing  the  Adda,  made  incuriions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Milan.  In  this 
exigency,  the  Duke  had  recourfe  to  King  Alphonfo,  for  fuccours  ; 
reprefenting  to  him  the  danger  his  own  dominions  would  be  in,  if 
Lombardy  mould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians :  upon  which 
cdnfideration,  Alphonfo  promifed  to  fend  him  the  fuccours  he  requef- 
ted,  though  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  he  faid,  to  find  any 
pafTage  into  Lombardy,  if  the  Count  mould  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 
He  therefore  likewife  applied  to  the  Count  himfelf,  whom  he  ear- 
neftly entreated  not  to  abandon  his  father-in-law,  now  he  was  weigh- 
ed down   with   years,  and  had  loft   his   fight.     The  Count,  indeed, 

[f\  Cremona  is  the  capital  of  the  Cremonefe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  fituated  upon 
the  Po,  45  Miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  City.  Here  Prince  Eugene,  the  Imperial  General, 
furprized  the  French  General  Marfhal  Villeroy,  in  his  bed,  and  carried  him  off  in  the 
vear  1702,  and  would  infallibly  have  taken  die  City,  if  the  troops,  appointed  to  fupport 
him,  had  not  loft  their  way.  The  Prince  entered  the  town  in  the  night  by  a  fubterraneous 
pallage,  which  had  been  an  aqueduct,  and  returned  the  fame  way,  with  very  little  lofs. 
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was  not  a  little  enraged  at  the  Duke,  for  taking  part  in  that  war 
againft  him;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  help  looking  not  with- 
out fome  jealouiy  on  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  But  his  purfe 
failed  him,  and  the  league  began  to  grow  very  tardy  in  furniihing 
him  with  fupplies  :  for  the  Florentines  were  now  freed  from  thole 
apprchenlions  of  the  Duke,  which  had  formerly  made  them  fo  much 
carefs  the  Count ;  and  the  Venetians  wiftied  to  fee  him  ruined,  as  he 
was  the  only  man  that  could  prevent  them  from  becoming  mafters  of 
all  Lombardy.  Neverthelefs,  whilft  the  Duke  was  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  him  over  to  his  interefts,  and  offered  him  the  command 
of  all  his  forces,  provided  he  would  leave  the  Venetians,  and  reftore 
what  he  poffeffed  in  la  Marca  to  the  Pope,  they  alfo  thought  proper 
to  fend  Ambaffadors  to  him,  with  a  promife  of  Milan,  if  they  took 
it,  and  the  command  of  their  troops  for  life,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  continue  the  war  in  la  Marca,  and  obftrucl:  the  paffage  of  the 
fuccours  which  Alphonfo  was  going  to  fend  into  Lombardy. 

The  offers  of  the  Venetians  were  very  tempting,  and  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  them  coniiderable,  as  they  had  entered  into  the 
war  merely  to  fecure  Cremona  to  the  Count :  on  the  contrary,  the 
injuries  the  Duke  had  done  him  were  frefh  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
knew  his  promifes  were  always  infincere,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  He  therefore  was  in  doubt  what  refolution  to  take:  for  on 
one  fide  he  coniidered  his  engagements  with  the  league,  the  forfeiture 
of  his  honour,  the  late  good  offices  they  had  done  him,  and  the  pro- 
miles  of  further  reward :  on  the  other,  he  could  not  help  being 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  father-in-law,  nor  fufpecting  there 
was  fome  latent  poifon  in  the  magnificent  promifes  that  were  made 
him  by  the  Venetians ;  efpecially  as  he  was  fenfible,  that  if  ever  they 
gained  their  ends,  he  lhould  then  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but  their 
mercy  and  honour  for  the  performance  of  them,  and  even  for  his  own 
prefervation,  and  that  of  his  dominions ;  a  condition  to  which  no 
wife  Prince  would  ever  fubmit,  except  compelled  by  downright  ne- 
ceffity.  But  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians,  at  laft,  put  an  end  to 
the  Count's  fufpenfe  ;  for  as  they  had  formed  a  defign  of  feizing  upon 
Cremona,  by  the  affilrance  of  fome  of  the  Citizens  there,  with  whom 
they  held  a  corefpondence,  they  caufed  their  forces  to  march  that 
way,  though  upon  a  different  pretence ;  but  their  intention  being  dif- 
covered  by  thofe  that  governed  the  City  for  the  Count,  they  not 
only  failed  in  that  attempt,  but  entirely  loft  the  Count  by  it,  who, 
without  any  further  confideration,  or  regard,  immediately  went  over 
to  the  Duke. 

O  o  2  Pope 
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Pope  Eugenius  being  now  dead,  [g]  was  fucceeded  by  Nicholas 
V.  and  the  Count  had  already  advanced  with  all  his  forces  as  far  as 
Cotignola,  in  order  to  pafs  into  Lombardy,  when  he  received  an 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's  death.  This  event,  which  happened 
on  the  lait  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  Year  1447,  exceedingly  embarraffed 

[g]  The  name  of  this  Pontif,  before  his  exaltation,  was  Gabriel  i  Condelmerio.  He 
was  born  of  a  Plebeian  family  at  Venice,  and  fucceeded  Martin  V.  in  the  year  1 43 1. 
His  Pontificate  was  an  unquiet  one,  as  he  was  involved  in  wars,  and  difturbed  with 
fchifms,  and  ecclefiaftical  fedition,  during  the  greater  part  of  it.  Being  forced  from 
Rome  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  he  fled  to  Florence  ;  and  refu- 
sing to  go  to  the  Council  which  he  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  Bafil,  he  was  depofed  for 
contempt  (as  has  been  fsid  before,  in  a  note,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  Book 
of  this  Hiftorv)  and  the  Ancipope,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  Felix  V.  fet  up  in  his 
room.  At  laif,  however,  after  ten  years  abfenee,  he  returned  to  Rome,  made  a  vigor- 
ous oppofition  to  his  enemies,  who  were  making  great  havock  in  the  ecclefiaftical  State; 
and  at  the  fame  time  lent  a  fleet  by  fea,  and  an  army  by  land,  againft  the  Turk,  under 
the  command  of  his  Legate  Juliano  Cefarini.  He  was  very  inconftant  and  defultory 
in  his  actions  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  led  away  by  evil  Counfels  ;  but  after- 
wards, acted  with  prudence  and  refolution.  But  an  indifferent  fcholar,  though  pretty 
well  verfed  in  hiftory ;  very  liberal,  especially  to  men  of  learning,  whom  he  favoured 
and  preferred  ;  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Religious  Orders,  to  fome  of  which  he  granted 
feveral  privileges  and  revenues,  and  increafed  the  foundations  of  others.  But  he  de- 
lighted fo  much  in  war,  that  befides  thofe  that  he  was  embroiled  in  himfelf  in  Italy,  he 
inftigated  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  march  with  a  great  body  of  horfe  againft  his  ene- 
mies at  Bafil:  and  afterwards  fent  Ladiflaus,  King  of  Poland,  with  his  Legate  Cefarini, 
rgiinft  the  Turks,  of  whom  they  cut  off  thirty  thoufand,  in  a  battle  betwixt  Adrianople 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  but  the  King  and  the  Legate  were  alfo  killed  at  the 
fame  time.  Platina  adds,  that  he  was  accounted  very  Ariel  to  his  word,  except  ivhat  he 
had  made  a promife  xvhich  it  was  better  to  revoke  than  perform.  Qu.  Does  he  mean  better 
for  himfelf  or  others  ?  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  almoft 
16  years.      See  Platina.  Spondan.   Annal. 

The  Reflection  he  madejuft  before  he  expired,  is  remarkable,  and  a  proof  that  thofe 
that  poiTefs  the  higheft  dignities  find  them  to  be  mere  vanity.  When  he  was  going  to 
breathe  his  laft,  he  turned  towards  fome  friers  who  ftood  bv  his  bed-fide,  and  laid  with 
a  deep  figh,  that  it  would  have  conduced  much  more  to  his  falvation,  if  he  had  never 
been  either  Pope  or  Cardinal.  "  Hie  (Eugenius)  cum  efllt  morti  proximus,  apud 
Ra/naldum  anno  1447  alicjuid  dixifte  memoriae  proditur,  quod  nifi  pcenitentiam  cftendat, 
ceite  mihi  terrorem  injicit.  Verba  funt  :  Cumque  a  religions  \  iris  cinclus  eftet,  in- 
terpuncta  fufpiriis  voce  verfoque  ad  eos  vultu  dixiile  fertur  ;  "  O  Gabriel,  quanto 
magis  conduxiffet  anifna  tu.-e  i'aluti,  ut  nunquam  Cardinalatum  nee  Pontificatum  obti- 
nuifles,  fed  in  tuo  monafterio  religiofam  difciplinam  coluilTes  !" — Haec  ex  vita  Eugenii 
au&ore,  qui  tunc  daruit  &  a  Raynaldo  laudatur.  Launcius.  Epijl.  ult.  Part  i.  p.  82. 
Edit.  Cantabrig. — That  is,  "  This  Eugenius  being  at  the  point  of  death,  is  reported 
by  Raynaldus,  in  the  year  1447,  to  have  made  ufe  of  an  ejulat.on,  which  if  it  did  not 
fhew  his  repentance,  is  certainly  enough  to  fill  one  with  horror.  His  words  are  thefe  ; 
being  furrounded  by  a  parcel  of  monks,  he  turned  his  face  towards  them,  and  faid,  in  a 
voice  interrupted  with  fighs,  O  Gabriel,  how  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  thy 
Soul's  health,  if  thou  hadft  never  been  raifed  to  the  Purple  or  Pontificate,  but  continued 
to  lead  a  religious  life  in  thy  Convent !" — Thefe  particulars  are  cited  from  the  author  of 
Eugenius's  life,  who  flourifhed  at  that  time,  and  is  commended  by  Raynaldus. 

2  the 
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the  Count ;    for    in   the  firft  place  he  began  to  be   apprehenfive  his 
men  would  grow  mutinous  for  want  of  the   arrears   which  were  due 
to  them  :   and  in  the  next,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Venetians,  who  were 
already  armed,  and  he   knew  would  refent  his  abandoning  them  and 
joining  the  late  Duke.   Alphonfo  was  his  ancient  enemy  ;  and  he  could 
put  no  confidence  either  in  the   Pope  or  the  Florentines ;  as  he  had 
taken  many  towns  from  the  one,  and  the  other  were  in  league  with 
me  Venetians.     He  refolved  however  to  face  them  all,  and  avail  him- 
felf  of  inch  expedients  as  might  afterwards  occur ;  well  knowing  that 
fortune  ufually  favours  fuch  as  are  bold  and  active,  and  turns  her  back 
upon  thofe  that  give  themfelves  up  to  indolence  and  defpair:   befides, 
he  was  not  without  fome  hopes,   that  the  Milanefe  would  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  him  for  protection  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Ve- 
netians.    Taking  courage  therefore,  he  marched  into  the  territories 
of  Bologna,  and  having  palled  Modena  and  Reggio,  he  encamped  with 
his  whole  army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lenza,  from  whence  he  fent 
to  make  an  offer  of  his  fervice  to  the  Milanefe.     After  the  death  of 
the  Duke,  his  fubjedts  divided  into  factions,  one  party  being  defirous  of 
forming  themfelves  into  a  Republic,    and  another  of  living  under  the 
government  of  a  Prince  :  and  of  thofe   that  chofe  the  latter,  fome 
were  for  having  the  Count,  and  others  King  Alphonfo  to  rei»n  over 
them.     Thofe  however,  that  refolved  to  live  under  a  free  government 
being  more  united  amongit  themfelves,  at  laft  prevailed  over  the  other 
party   and  eilabliihed  a  Common-wealth    upon   their  own  model : 
which  yet  many  Cities  in  that  Duchy  would  not  fubmit  to,  in  hopes 
they  mould  be  able  to  become  independant  as  well  as  Milan  :   and 
even  thofe  that    did  not   afpire   to    be  abfolutely  free,  refufed   to  be 
governed  by  the   Milanefe.     Of  the  latter,  Lodi,  and  Placentia    put 
themfelves  under  the  protection   of  the  Venetians  :    but   Pavia   and 
Parma  [b]  maintained  their  own  liberties.   The  Count  being  informed 

[b]  The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  afiigned  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke,  who  had  no  children,  by  a  treaty  betwixt  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
France,  in  the  year  1736,  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  took  poflefiion  of  it  accordingly  ; 
againft  which,  the  Pope  protefted,  claiming  it  as  a  Fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Court 
of  Parma  in  the  reigns  of  the  late  Dukes  of  the  Houfe  of  Farnefe,  was  one  of  the  moft 
fplendid  in  Europe. — The  laU.  Queen  dowager  of  Spain  was  a  daughter  of  Parma,  whole 
eldeft  Son  Don  Carlos,  the  prefent  King  of  Spain,  was  to  have  fucceeded  to  this  Duchy 
and  that  of  Tufcany,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  betwixt  moft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  :  but 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  Son  were  content  to  relinquifh  their  intereft  in  thofe 
Duchies,  in  conlideration  of  Don  Carlos's  being-  confirmed  in  the  Dominions  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  year  1736.  Rut  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentiaj  and  Guaftalla,  were 
ceded  to  Philip  Duke  of  Parma,  fecond  Son  gf  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Brother  to 
Don  Carlos. 

Of 
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of  thefe  divifions,  removed  to  Cremona,  where  it  was  agreed  betwixt 
Commifiioners  on  his  part,  and  others  who  were  fent  thither  by  the 
Milanefe,  that  he  mould  be  commander  in  chief  of  their  forces, 
upon  the  fame  terms  that  had  been  offered  him  by  the  Duke  :  and 
further,  that  he  mould  have  Brefcia  ceded  to  him,  till  he  could  make 
himfelf  matter  of  Verona;  after  which,  the  former  ihould  be  reftored 
to  them  [z  ]. 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  Pope  Nicholas  [/(•]  had  taken 
great  pains  to  re-ellabliih  peace  amongit.  all  the  Princes  of  Italv.  For 
which  purpofe,  he  ufed  his  endeavours  with  the  AmbarTadors  whom 
the  Florentines  had  fent  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  exaltation  to  the 
Pontificate,  that  a  conference  might  be  held  at  Ferrara,  in  order  to 
treat  of  a  lafling  peace,  or  at  leaft  a  long  ceffation  of  arms.  Accord- 
ingly a  Legate  was  difpatched  by  his  Holinefs,  to  meet  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries appointed  to  arlemble  at  that  City  by  the  Venetians,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines :  but  King  Alphonfo  did  not  fend  any 

[/]  Philip  Maria  Vifconti  leaving  only  a  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  given  in 
marriage  to  Francis  Sforza,  fcveral  Princes  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The 
Emperor  Frederic  III.  pretended  it  -was  efcheated  to  the  Empire,  as  the  laft  Duke  left 
do  legitimate  children.  Alphonfo,  King  of  Naples,  founded  his  claim  upon  that  Duke's 
will,  in  which  he  had  appointed  him  his  heir.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  aliedgt.d  the  right 
of  confanguinity  ;  he  being  the  fon  of  Valentina,  the  Duke's  fifter.  Sforza  urged,  that 
the  fame  Duke  had  adopted  him,  and  added  to  this,  his  wife's  right.  Spoiidan.  AnnaL  ad 
ann.  1447.  No.  vii.  From  thefe  oppofite  pretenfions,  therefore,  the  Citizens  of  Milan 
thought  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  turning  their  State  into  a  Republic  :  for  which 
purpofe,  having  elected  twelve  magillrates,  whom  they  (tiled  Confervators  of  the  Peace, 
they  tore  the  late  Duke's  will  to  pieces,  and  appointed  Sforza  General  of  their  army. 
The  laft  part  of  their  conduct  was  very  imprudent,  and  ill  fuited  to  the  defign  they  had 
of  eftabliftiing  a  republican  government  in  their  city.  They  did  not  confkler,  that  no 
circumftance  can  be  more  favourable  to  a  man,  who  wants  to  get  poffeflion  of  a  fceptre, 
than  the  putting  a  fword  into  his  hand  ;  "  ben  convenendofi  la  fpada  a  quella  mano  ehe 
vuole  fcettro."  Vianoli.  Hijl.  Venet.  torn.  i.  p.  604.  Spondanus  obferves  vtryjuftly,  that 
feveral  cities  fell  into  flavery  at  that  time,  through  an  excefs  of  eagernefs  to  avoid  it. 
Factions  arofe  within  thofe  cities  :  fomctimes  they  would  have  one  form  of  government, 
and  fometimes  another  ;  and  when  one  of  thefe  factions  got  the  upperhand,  it  fhewed 
no  mercy  to  the  other.  Was  not  this  paving  the  way  for  flavery  ?  Mediolancr.fcs  fervanda 
per  fe  libertatis  impotentes  erant ;  &,  ut  in  bis  fieri  mos  erat  civitatum  liaiicarum,  illam  tueri 
quarentes,  mutuis  dijfenftonibus  crudelitatibafque fadliorem fervituti  viamjiernebant.  Spondan. 
Anna},  ad  Ann.  1449.  No.   7. 

[i]  This  Pontif  obliged  the  Antipope  Felix  V.  to  renounce  all  his  pretenfions  to  the 
Papacy,  celebrated  a  Jubilee  in  the  year  1450,  and  crowned  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
hut  being  terrified  with  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  and  the  Cardinals,  by  Stephen 
Porcaii  (an  account  of  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  towards  the  end  of  this  book) 
and  the  taking  of  Conftantir.ople  by  the  Turks,  he  fell  fick  and  died,  in  1455.  He  was 
.a  great  rcftorer  and  favourer  of  learning.  He  gave  many  thouland  books  to  the  Vatican 
Library,  of  which,  feme  fay  he  was  the  Founder  ;  and  collected  a  vait  number  of  Gucck 
and  Latin  Manulcrips,  at  an  incredible  expence.     Platina. 
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thither.  He  then  lay  at  Tivoli  [/]  with  a  great  body  both  of  horfe 
and  foot,  ready  to  fupport  the  Duke  in  any  undertaking ;  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  as  foon  as  they  could  draw  the  Count  over  to 
their  interefts,  they  would  openly  attack  the  Venetians  and  Floren- 
I  :  and  that  they  were  only  amufing  them  in  the  mean  while  with 
talking  of  a  peace  at  Ferrara,  to  give  the  Count  time  to  get  with 
his  forces  into  Lombardy.  For  though  Alphonlb  did  not  fend  any 
Ambaflador  to  the  conference  there,  he  gave  them  to  underlland  he 
would  ratify  whatever  the  Duke  ihould  think  proper  to  agree  to.  It 
v.nued  many  days,  and  there  were  warm  debates  whether  a  truce 
for  five  years,  or  an  abfolute  peace  fhculd  be  concluded  :  at  lair,  all 
parties  confented  that  it  ihould  be  left  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  option 
to  determine  upon  either  one  or  the  other,  as  he  liked  beft :  but  his 
Plenipotentiaries,  who  returned  to  Milan  to  know  his  pleafure  in 
that  refpect,  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  he  was  dead.  Upon  which 
event,  the  Milanefe  were  deiirous  to  have  a  Peace  :  but  the  Vene- 
tians now  refufed  to  ftand  to  their  agreement,  as  they  began  to  en- 
tertain ftill  greater  hopes  of  making  themfelves  maiters  of  all  their 
territories ;  and  feeing  that  Lodi  and  Placentia  had  immediately  fub- 
mitted  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  they  made  no  doubt  of 
reducing  all  the  refl  of  his  dominions,  either  by  treaty  or  dint  of  arms, 
before  any  body  could  come  to  their  fuccour ;  efpecially  as  the  Flo- 
rentines were  at  that  juncture  upon  the  point  of  being  embroiled  in  a 
war  with  King  Alphonfo. 

That  Prince  was  then  at  Tivoli  (as  we  have  juft  now  faid)  and 
being  determined  to  profecute  his  deiigns  upon  Tufcany,  according 
to  the  plan  that  had  been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the  late  Duke, 
thought  the  war,  which  was  now  begun  in  Lombardy,  would  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  of  fo  doing,  and  of  getting  fome  footing  in 
die  Florentine  dominions,  before  he  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture 
with  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  having  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  fome  perfons  in  Cennina,  a  fortrefs  that  lies  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Val  d'  Arno,  he  foon  after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  :  The 
Florentines  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  ftroke  ;  and 
feeing  the  King  had  now  commenced  hoftilities,  they  immediately 
augmented  their  forces,  created  a  Council  of  Ten,  and  made  all  other 

[/]  The  ancient  Tibur  of  the  Romans.  It  is  in  the  Campagna  cli  Roma,  fituated 
upon  the  River  Teverone,  about  1 8  miles  to  the  Eaft  of  Rome.  The  Palace  of  the 
family  of  Elte,  Dukes  of  Modena,  which  was  built  here  by  Cardinal  Hippolyto  d'Efte, 
is  much  admired  for  its  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  noble  Gardens  and  Water- 
works. Tivoli  is  now  a  little  town,  but  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  and  fubject  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  proprietor  of  the  magnificent  palace  above-mentioned. 
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necelTary  preparations  for  war,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and  expe- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  King  Alphonfo  had  already  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  into  the  territories  of  Siena,  and  tried  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of  to  get  pofleflion  of  that  City  [w]  :  but  the 
Sienefe  continued  fo  firm  to  their  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  that 
they  would  neither  open  their  own  gates  to  him,  nor  admit  him  into 
any  other  place  under  their  jurifdiction.  They  condescended  fo  far 
however,  as  to  furnifh  him  plentifully  with  proviiions  :  for  which, 
they  thought,  their  own  weaknefs  and  the  ltrength  of  the  enemy 
would  be  a  fufficient  excufe. 

The  King  therefore  gave  up  his  defign  of  invading  Tufcany  by  the 
way  of  Val  d'  Arno,  as  he  had  at  firft  intended;  for  the  Florentines 
had  not  only  retaken  Cennina,  but  were  pretty  well  provided  with 
forces  to  oppofe  him  in  that  part  of  the  Country  :  upon  which  account, 
he  fuddenly  turned  orf  towards  Volterra,  and  furprized  many  For- 
treifes  in  that  neighbourhood.  From  thence  he  advanced  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Pifa,  where  by  the  affiftance  of  Henrico  and  Fazio  de' 
Conti,  heads  of  the  Gherardefchi  family,  he  took  feveral  Caftles  ; 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  an  ailault  upon  Campig- 
li'a,  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  it  ;  as  it  was  refolutely  maintained 
by  the  Florentines,  and  they  were  favoured  in  their  defence  by  the 
winter  feafon.  The  King  therefore  having  left  fufficient  garrifons  in 
the  places  which  he  had  taken,  not  only  to  maintain  them,  but  to 
make  excurlions  into  the  neighbouring  Countries,  retired  into  quar- 
ters with  the  reft  of  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Siena.  And  the 
Florentines  being  now  fecured  from  all  further  danger  by  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  began  to  raife  more  forces  with  all  pofiible  diligence, 
and  appointed  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino,  and  Gifmondo  Malatefta 
Governor  of  Rimini,  their  Generals.  For  though  there  had  been 
an  inveterate  enmity  betwixt  thofe  two  Commanders,  yet  their  dif- 
ferences were  at  laft  fo  happily  compofed  by  the  prudence  of  Neri 
Capponi,  and  Bernardetto  de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  Commilfaries, 
that  they  took  the  field  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  having  re- 

[«]  Siena  is  the  capital  of  the  Sienefe,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tufcany,  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  in  a  very  fruitful  and  pleafsnt  Country.  It  is  about  tour  miles  in  circum- 
ference, encompafi'cd  with  a  ruinous  old  wall,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  town  i 
thinly  inhabited,  but  elegantly  built,  and  the  Cathedn.1  efteemed  one  of  the  nneft  pieces 
of  Gothic  Architecture  In  Italy.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbiihop,  and  an  UnJverfity ; 
and  here  is  an  Academy  likev.  i.e  of  Literati.  The  Sienefe  are  faid  to  fpeak  the  Italian 
language  with  greater  parity  than  any  other  people.  The  City  is  at  prefent  fubiect  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany,'  who  has  been  fovereuaof  it  ever  fmce  the  year  1555;  till 
which  time  it  was  a  powerful  Republic,  and  often  contended  with  the  Florentine^  for 
empire.     The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  now  pollened  01  it  as  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany. 
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covered  thofe  places  that  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  territories 
of  Pifa,  and  Volterra,  they  bridled  the  excurfions  of  Alphonfo's  gar- 
rifons,  which  before  ufed  to  fcour  all  the  coafts  that  lay  upon  the  Sea, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  fupport  themSelves  in 
the  towns  they  were  left  to  defend. 

At  the  return  of  the  Spring  the  CommiSTaries  aflembled  their  whole 
army  at  Spedeletto,  which  confifted  of  five  thoufan.i  horfe,  and  two 
thoufand  foot;  and  King  Alphonib  advanced  with  all  his  forces  like- 
wife,  amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand,  within  a  league  of  Campiglia. 
But  when  every  body  expected  he  would  have  fat  down  again  before 
that  place,  he  Suddenly  turned  afide  to  Piombino,  imagining  he  could 
ealily  make  himfelf  matter  of  it,  as  it  was  but  indifferently  provided 
for  a  fiege  :  and   he  knew  if  he   mould   fucceed  in   the   attempt,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  himfelf,  and  of  the  utmost  prejudice 
to  the  Florentines  :    for  being  in  polfefiion   of  that  town,  he  mould 
be  plentifully   furnished  with   all    manner  of  provisions  by  Sea,  and 
have  it  in  his  power  to  diftrefs  the  Florentines  to  the  laSt  degree,   by 
laying  the  whole  Country  round  Pifa  under  contribution,  and  fpinning 
out  the  war  as  long  as  he  pleafed.     The  Florentines  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  this  Step  ;  but  having  considered  what  was  beft.  to  be  done 
in  their  circumstances,  they  thought  if  their  forces  could  gain  the 
thickets  and  woody  defiles  of  Campiglia,  they  might  oblige  the  King 
either  to  make  a  Shameful  retreat,  or  fight  them  at  a  manifeSt  dis- 
advantage.    For  this  purpofe,  they  armed  four  Galeaifes  [;z]  at  Leg- 
horn, and  having  embarked  three  hundred  Soldiers  on  board  of  them, 
they  found  means  to  throw  them  into  Piombino  :  after  which,  their 
army  ported  itfelf  at  Caldane,  where  it  could  not  be  attacked  without 
much  difficulty,  judging  that  fafer  upon  fecond  thoughts,   than  to  lie 
amongSt  woods  and  thickets,  or  upon  an  open  plain,  where  they  muSt 
of  courfe  be  expofed  to  great  danger.     Their  Supplies   of  provisions 
they  drew  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  being  few  in  number, 
and  thinly  inhabited,  were  not  able  to  furnilh  them  with  a  Sufficient 
quantity  :  fo  that  they  were  in  great  want,  efpecially  of  wine ;  for 

[  n  ]  GaleafTes,  or  double  Gallies,  are  large,  low  built,  heavy  veffels,  which  ufe 
both  fails  and  oars,  and  are  the  biggeft  of  all  the  veflels  that  go  with  the  latter.  They 
carry  generally  about  twenty  guns,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  arms,  the  latter  chiefly 
in  the  ftern  or  poop,  with  three  mails,  and  a  bowfprit,  which  are  never  to  be  taken  down 
or  lowered,  as  they  may  be  in  Gallies.  They  have  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers,  and 
five  or  fix  men  to  each  bench,  v/ith  three  tires  of  guns  in  the  head,  one  over  the  other, 
of  two  guns  each,  which  carry  thirty-fix,  twenty-four,  and  ten  pounders.  Tne  Ve- 
netians are  now  the  only  people  that  ufe  Galeaffes  :  The  French  made  ufe  cf  them  for- 
merly. Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  what  Pliny  calls  long  Ships,  were  what  we  call 
Galeaffes,  the  firft  whereof  was  that  of  the  Argonauts. 
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as  there  was  none  produced  in  thofe  parts,  and  they  could  not  then 
get  much  from  other  places,  it  was  not  poffible  there  fhould  be  enough 
for  every  one.     But  the  King's  army,  notwithstanding  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Florentines  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Coun- 
try, having  the  Sea  ftill  open,  was  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  man- 
ner of  neceffaries,  except  forage.     Of  which  the  Florentines    being 
aware,  refolved  to  try  if  they  could  not  likewife  furniih   their  troops 
with  proviiions  in  the  fame  manner  :  but  having  loaded  their  four 
Galeaffes  with  proviiions,  and  lent  thern  to  Sea  for  that  purpofe,  they 
were  met  by  feven  of  the  King's  VefTels  which  took  two  of  them, 
and  obliged  the  others  to  return  into  port.   This  difafter  having  utterly 
extinguilhed  the  hopes  which  their  forces  had  conceived  of  being  fup- 
plied with  victuals  by  Sea,  one  of  their  foraging  parties  which  con- 
fifted  of  above  two  hundred,  deferted,  and  went   over  to  the  King, 
chiefly  for  want  of  wine  ;  and  many  others  began   to  murmur,  and 
faid  they  would  ftay  no  longer  in  that  hot  Country,  where  there  was 
no  wine  to  be  had  and  the  water  was  fo  bad  they  could  hardly  drink 
it. 

The  Commiffaries  therefore,  at  laft  determined  to  quit  that  ftation, 
and  endeavour  to  retake  fome  other  Caftles,  which  ftill  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  King ;  who  perceived  that  his  army  (though  it  did 
not  want  any  fort  of  conveniency,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy)  was  likewife  diminifhed  every  day  by  the  diftempers 
which  are  incident  to  thofe  fwampy  parts  that  lie  near  the  Sea  (efpe- 
cially  in  the  heat  of  Summer)  and  which  raged  at  that  time  with  fuch 
fury,  that  numbers  fell  fick,  and  many  died.  Each  fide  being  thus 
diftreffed,  fome  overtures  of  peace  were  made,  in  which  the  King 
demanded  fifty  thoufand  Florins  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
expence  he  had  been  at,  and  that  Piombino  fhould  be  left  to  his 
mercy  ;  which  terms  after  they  had  been  canvaffed  at  Florence,  many 
who  were  delirous  of  a  peace  feemed  inclinable  to  accept ;  alledging 
that  they  could  not  fee  any  probability  of  coming  off  with  advantage 
in  a  war  that  muft  be  fupported  at  fo  vaft  an  expence.  But  Neri 
Capponi  going  himfelf  to  Florence,  ufed  fuch  arguments  to  diiluade 
them  from  it,  that  the  Citizens  at  laft  unanimoufly  agreed  not  to 
make  thofe  conceffions  ;  and  not  only  took  the  Lord  of  Piombino 
under  their  protection,  but  promifed  to  fupport  him  effectually  both 
in  peace  and  war,  provided  he  would  be  faithful  to  them,  and  defend 
the  town  for  the  future  in  the  manner  he  had  already  done.  Of 
which  refolution,  King  Alphonfo  was  foon  informed,  and  feeing  his 
army  fo  diminifhed  by  ficknefs,  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  reducing 
that  town,  he  immediately  railed  his  Camp  in  as  much  confufion 
i  and 
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and  diforder  as  if  lie  had  been  routed  :  and  having  loll  above  two 
thoufand  of  his  men,  he  retreated  with  the  reft  of  his  army  in  a 
feeble  and  languilhing  condition  into  the  territories  of  Siena  :  from 
whence  he  returned  after  fome  time  into  his  own  kingdom,  highly 
enraged  at  the  Florentines,  whom  he  threatened  with  a  freih  lnvalion 
at  the  return  of  die  fpring. 

Whilft  things  were  upon  this,  footing  in  Tufcany,  Count  Sforza 
being  in  Lombardy  and  now  appointed  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
Milanefe  forces,  endeavoured  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  Francifco 
Piccinino  his  friend,  who  was  likewife  in  their  fervice ;  that  fo  he 
might  be  induced  to  favour  him  in  his  future  undertakings,  or  at  leaft 
not  to  oppofe  him  with  much  vigour  :  after  which,  he  took  the  field 
with  his  whole  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia  therefore,  being  ap- 
prehenlive  they  ihould  not  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  fo 
great  a  force,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  loath  to  be  governed  by  the 
Milanefe,  made  the  Count  an  offer  of  their  City  ;  provided  he  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  fall  under  the  domination,  of  that  State.  The  Count 
was  very  delirous  of  getting  poffellion,  of  Pavia,  as  he  thought  that 
would  be  ail  aufpieious  beginning,  and  furniih  him  with  a  colourable 
pretence  to  profecute  his  other  deligns  :  nor  was  he  at  all  reftrained 
either  by  ihame,  or  the  fear  of  being  reproached  with  breaking  his 
word  ;  for  great  men  commonly  think  it  a  diihonour  to  lofe,  but  an 
honour  to  gain  any  thing,  even  by  fraudulent  and  perridious  means. 
But  he  was  afraid,  if  he  accepted  the  otter,  he  ihould  exafperate  the 
Milanefe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Venetians;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  thought  the  Pavians  would 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  which, 
many  of  them  feemed  very  much  inclined  :  and  in  either  of  thofe  cafes, 
he  plainly  faw  he  ihould  have  no  further  chance  of  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  Lombardy.  However,  as  there  feemed  to  be  lefs  danger 
in  taking  that  City  himfelf,  than  in  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
another,  he  determined  to  accept  of  it ;  perfuading  himfelf,  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  rind  fome  way  or  other,  of  pacifying  the  Milanefe. 
For  which  purpofe,  he  rep  re  fen  ted  to  them  the  extremities  they  mull 
have  been  reduced  to  if  he  had  not  acted  in  that  manner  ;  lince  other- 
wife,  the  Pavians  would  certainly  have  given  up  their  Citv  either  to 
the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Savoy  -,  and  then  the  State"  of  Milan 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined  :  that  it  muil  therefore  be  much  better 
for  them,  to  have  him  for  their  neighbour,  who  was  their  friend  and 
ally,  than  an  enemy,  and  a  very  powerful  one  too,  as  either  of  the 
others  would  be.  But  the  Milaneic  having  now  difcovered  the  Count's 
ambitious  deligns,  and  the  object  he  had  principally  in  view,  were 
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not  a  little  alarmed  :  they  thought  proper,  however,  to  diffemble  for 
a  time,  becaufe  if  they  broke  with  the  Count,  they  did  not  know 
whom  elie  to  have  recourfe  to,  except  the  Venetians  whofe  intolerable 
arrogance,  and  tyrannical  manner  of  governing,  they  could  not  think 
of  without  dread  and  abhorrence.  They  refolved  therefore  not  to 
detach  themfelves  from  the  Count  at  that  time,  but  to  avail  themfelves 
of  his  affiftance  for  a  while,  to  guard  them  againft  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  then  threatened,  hoping  that  when  they  were  extri- 
cated from  thofe  difficulties,  they  mould  find  fome  means  to  get  rid 
of  him.  For  they  expedted  to  be  attacked  not  only  by  the  Venetians, 
but  by  the  Genoefe,  and  alfo  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  behalf  of 
Charles  of  Orleans,  who  was  Son  to  a  Sifter  of  Philip  the  late  Duke 
of  Milan.  But  the  Count  having  foon  quieted  the  two  laft,  had  no 
other  enemy  left  to  deal  with  but  the  Venetians,  who  were  determined 
to  invade  the  Milanefe  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  already  got 
pofleflion  of  Lodi  and  Placentia  ;  the  latter  of  which  however,  was 
now  inverted  by  the  Count,  and,  after  a  long  fiege,  retaken  and  plun- 
dered by  his  foldiers,  whom  he  then  lent  into  quarters  (as  the  winter 
was  coming  on)  and  retired  himfelf  to  Cremona,  where  he  fpent  the 
reft  of  that  feafon  in  repofe  with  his  family. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  both  the  Milanefe  and  the  Venetian  armies 
appeared  in  the  field  ;  the  former  being  very  defirous  to  recover  Lodi 
alfo,  and  afterwards,  if  poffible,  to  come  to  fome  accommodation 
with  the  Venetians  -,  for  as  they  found  the  expences  of  the  war  were 
likely  to  be  very  heavy,  and  grew  more  and  more  fufpicious  of  their 
General,  they  ardently  longed  for  a  peace  ;  that  fo  they  might  guard 
againft  the  defigns  of  the  Count,  and  afterwards  enjoy  themfelves  in 
quiet  and  tranquillity  after  their  troubles.  They  refolved,  therefore, 
that  their  forces  mould  lay  fiege  to  Caravaggio,  imagining,  that  if 
they  could  make  themfelves  mafters  of  that  rortrefs,  Lodi  would  foon 
be  forced  to  furrender.  The  Count  obeyed  their  orders,  though  it 
was  his  own  defire  to  have  pafTed  the  Adda,  and  fallen  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Brefcia  :  and  having  fet  down  before  Caravaggio,  he  forti- 
fied his  Camp  in  fuch  a  manner  with  ditches  and  ramparts,  that  th& 
Venetians  could  not  attack  him  but  at  a  very  great  difadvantage.  They 
advanced,  however,  under  the  command  of  their  General  Micheletto 
Attenduli,  within  two  bow  fhots  of  him,  where  they  continued  feve- 
ral  days,  and  had  frequent  fkirmifhes  with  his  forces.  But  he  ftill 
carried  on  the  fiege,  and  reduced  the  caftle  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer  :  at  which,  the  Venetians  were 
exceedingly  mortified,  as  they  apprehended  the  lofs  of  that  fortrefs 
would  totally  defeat  all  their  other  defigns  in  that  expedition.    After - 
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many  difputes  amongft  the  Commanders  concerning  the  means  of  re- 
lieving it,  there  feemed  no  way  left  but  to  attack  the  Count  in  his 
trenches,  which  yet  could  not  be  done  without  extreme  hazard  :  but 
they  had  fet  their  hearts  fo  much  upon  the  prefervation  of  Caravaggio, 
that  the  Venetian  Senate,  though  naturally  timorous  and  averfe  to  any 
doubtful  undertaking,  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  a  defeat,  than 
lofe  the  Caftle,  and  with  it,  all  further  hopes  of  fuccels  in  their  grand 
enterprize.  With  a  refolution,  therefore,  to  attack  him  at  all  events, 
they  got  under  arms  very  early  next  morning,  and  falling  upon  that 
part  of  his  Camp  which  was  the  weakeft,  they  at  firft  threw  his 
whole  army  into  fome  dilbrder,  as  it  generally  happens  in  fuch  fudden 
and  unexpected  aflaults.  But  the  Count  foon  rallied  his  men  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  enemy,  after  many  attempts  to  force  his  trenches, 
were  not  only  repulfed,  but  fo  totally  routed  and  difpeifed,  that  out 
of  twelve  thouland  horfe,  of  which  their  army  confided,  not  quite 
one  thouland  efcaped;  and  as  all  their  baggage  and  carriages  alfo  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Count's  foldiers,  it  was  the  greateft  defeat,  and 
the  heavieft  lofs,  the  Venetians  had  ever  fuftained  before  that  time. 

Amon^rt  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  that  were  taken,  there  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  Venetian  proveditores,  who,  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  war,  and  particularly  a  little  before  the  battle,  had  fpoken  in  very 
contemptuous  terms  of  the  Count,  calling  him. a  Ba/iard  and  a  Coward; 
but  when  he  found  himfelf  at  his  mercy,  and  recollected  what  he  had 
done,  making  no  doubt  but  he  ihould  be  punilhed  as  he  really  de- 
fended, he  threw  himfelf,  trembling  and  weeping,  at  the  Count's 
knees,  and  (as  it  is  the  nature  of  bale  fpirits,  to  be  inlblent  in  pro- 
fperity,  and  abjecT:  in  adverfity)  humbly  befought  him  to  pardon  his 
offence.  Upon  "which,  the  Count  lifting  him  up  from  the  ground,  bid 
him  take  courage,  and  fear  no  harm  :  but  laid,  **  he  could  not  help 
wonderino-  that  a  perfon  of  prudence  and  gravity,  as  he  affected  to 
be  thought,  fhould  be  guilty  of  fuch  ill  manners  as  he  had  been,  in 
fpeaking  lb  injuriouily  of  a  perfon  who  had  done  nothing  to  delerve 
it  from  him  :  that,  as  to  the  things  which  he  had  reproached  him 
with,  he  neither  could  poflibly  know,  nor  prevent  what  had  pafied 
betwixt  his  father  and  mother  before  he  was  born,  and  therefore 
ought  neither  to  be  applauded  nor  upbraided  for  their  a&ions  :  but 
that  he  would  venture  to  arfirm  one  thing,  however,  which  was,  that- 
fince  he  was  capable  of  acting  for  himfelf,  he  had  behaved  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  not  to  merit  reprehenfion  from  any  one  :  of  which,  both 
he,  and  his  Senate  had  many  and  recent  proofs."  And  having  adviled; 
him  to  be  more  modeft  for  the  future,  in  fpeaking  of  others,  and  to  i 
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proceed  with  greater  caution  and  deliberation  in  the  execution  of 
military  undertakings,  he  difmilled  him. 

After  this  advantage,  the  Count  marched  with  ins.  victorious  army 
into  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  and  having  prefently  over-run  all  the* 
adjacent  Country,  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  City.  The 
Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  after  their  late  defeat,  having  reafon 
to  apprehend  that  it  would  not  be  long  (as  indeed  it  happened)  before 
he  made  an  attempt  upon  Brefcia,  had  fortified  it  as  well,  and  with 
as  much  expedition,  as  their  circumftances  would  admit :  after  which, 
they  began  to  raife  frefh  forces  with  great  diligence,  and  having  col- 
lected iome  fcattered  remains  of  their  late  army,  applied  to  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  luccours  they  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  furnifh  them 
with,  in  cafe  of  necefiity.  And  the  Florentines  being  now  no  longer 
embroiled  in  the  Avar  with  King  Alphonfo,  accordingly  fent  two 
thouiand  horle,  and  one  thoufand  foot  to  their  afliftance  :  all  which 
reinforcements  put  them  in  a  condition  to  treat  of  peace. 

It  had  almoft  always  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public to  recover  twice  as  much  by  treaty,  as  they  had  loft  in  an  un- 
iuccefsful  war  ;  and  they  now  knew  that  the  Milanefe  were  exceed- 
ingly fufpicious  of  the  Count's  defigns  ;  that  the  Count  was  not  con- 
tent with  being  merely  the  Commander  of  their  forces,  but  fecretly 
afpired  to  be  abfolute  Sovereign  of  Milan :  and  that  it  was  in  their 
own  option  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  either  of  them  ;  as  one  fide 
would  naturally  be  prompted  to  join  them  by  ambition,  and  the  other 
by  fear.  But  having  maturely  confidered  the  matter,  they  determined 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Count,  and  to  offer  him 
their  afliftance  for  the  reduction  of  Milan,  imagining,  that  when  the 
Milanefe  law  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Count,  it  would  provoke 
them  to  iuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  throw  themfelves  into  any 
other  hands,  rather  than  fubmit  to  him  j  and  that  when  they  were 
reduced  to  iuch  circumftances,  that  they  could  neither  defend  them^ 
felves,  nor  put  any  further  confidence  in  the  Count  (having  no  other 
refuge)  they  muft  of  courfe  fly  to  them  for  protection.  Having  come 
to  this  refolution,  they  began  to  tamper  with  the  Count,  whom  they 
found  very  well  difpofed  to  a  peace,  efpecially  when  he  perceived 
that  he  himfelf  fhould  thereby  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late  victory  at 
Caravaggio,  which  would  otherwiie  redound  to  the  honour  and 
emolument  of  the  Milanefe  alone.  A  treaty,  therefore,  was  foon 
concluded  betwixt  them,  by  which  the  Venetians  obliged  themfelves 
to  pay  the  Count  thirteen  thouiand  Fiorinc  a  month,  till  he  had  con- 
quered Milan ;  and  to  furniih  him  with  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  two 
thouiand  foot,  as  long  as   the  war  lafted  ;  and   the  Count,  on   the 
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other  hand,  engaged  to  reftore  to  the  Venetians,  all  the  towns  and 
prifoners,  and  whatibever  elfe  he  had  taken  from  them,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  war  :  and  to  reft  content  with  fuch' places  only,  as  were 
in  the  poifetlion  of  Duke  Philip,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  the  news  of  this  treaty  arrived  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  Citv  were  much  more  dejected  at  it,  than  they  had  b«Sn  elaf.-d 
with  their  victory  at  Caravaggio ;  the  Governors  complained,  the 
common  people  were  outrageous,  the  women  and  children  wept 
bitterly,  all  of  them  exclaiming  againft  the  Count,  as  a  traitor  and 
perfidious  wretch ;  and  though  they  had  not  any  great  hopes  left  of  be- 
ing able  to  prevail  upon  him,  either  by  entreaties,  or  petitions,  or 
promifes,  to  change  the  refolution  he  had  taken  j  yet  they  fent  am- 
bafiadors  to  him,  to  fee  what  he  could  lay  forhimfelf,  and  what  face 
he  put  upon  lb  ungrateful  and  wicked  a  manner  of  proceeding.  When- 
they  were  introduced  into  his  preience,  one  of  them  thus  addreiled- 
himfelf  to  him  : 

•«  Thole  that  feek  to  obtain  any  end,  commonly  make  ufe  either 
of  fupplications,  or  gratuities,  or  menaces,  to  thole  whom  they  have 
to  deal  with,  in  hopes  that  being  either  moved  by  companion,  or 
biafled  by  felf-intereft,  or  terrified  with  threats,  they  may  at  laft  be 
induced  to  comply  with  their  requefts  :  but  as  none  of  thefe  three 
different  methods  of  application  make  any  impreihon  upon  hard- 
hearted and  rapacious  men,  and  fuch  as  are  buoyed  up  with  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  great  power  and  figniheance,  thofe  that  endeavour 
either  to  foften  them  by  entreaties,  or  gain  them  by  prefents,  or 
frighten  them  with  menaces,  will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  find 
they  are  labouring  to  no  purpofe.  As  we  have,  therefore,  at  laft, 
though  too  late,  difcovered  the  cruelty,  the  ambition,  and  the  pride 
of  your  heart ;  we  are  now  come,  not  to  afk  any  favour,  nor  with 
the  leaft  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  if  we  fhould  afk  ;  but  to  remind 
you  of  the  kindnelfes  you  have  received  from  the  people  of  Milan, 
and  to  upbraid  you  with  the  ungrateful  manner  in  which  you  have 
requited  them  :  that  fo  amongft  the  numberlefs  miferies  and  cala- 
mities which  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  may  at  leaft  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  reproaching  you  with  them.  Recollect  the  circumftances 
you  was  in  after  the  death  of  Duke  Philip.  You  was  at  enmity  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  Florentines  and  Venetians  whom 
you  had  fo  bafely  deferted,  could  not  help  refenting  the  affront,  though 
they  had  no  further  occalion  for  vour  iervice,  and  looked  upon  you 
as  an  enemy.  You  was  debilitated  and  exhaufted  by  the  war  in 
which  you  had  been  engaged  againft  the  Church  j  you  was  left  in  a 
manner  without  men,  without  money,  without  friends,  or  any  hopes 
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of  being  able  to  preferve  your  own  dominions,  and   former  reputa- 
tion, which   mull   have   been  inevitably  loft,  if  we  had  not  been 
fimple  enough  to  take  you  into  our  bofom,  out  of  the  reverence  we 
bore  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Duke,  with  whom  you  had  entered 
into  fuch  treaties,  and  contracted  fo  near  an  alliance,  that  we  had 
reafon  to  expect  the  affection  you  profefled  for  him,  would  have  de- 
fcended  to  his  fubjects;  and  that  when  you  confidered  how  many  fa- 
vours we  had  added  to  thofe  you  received  from  the  Duke,  the  union 
betwixt  us  would  have  continued  firm  and  indiflbluble  :  upon  which 
account,  we  not  only  punctually  fulfilled  all  his  former  engagements 
with  you,  but  gave  you  the  actual  poflefiion  of  Brefcia  too,  till  you 
could  make  yourfelf  mafter  of  Verona.     What  could  we  either  give, 
or  promife  you  more  ?  What  greater  favours  could  you  have  received, 
or  even  hoped  for  at  that  time,  we  do  not  fay  from  us,  but  from  any 
other   State  ? — For  thefe   unexpected   kindnefles,  you   have   recom- 
penced  us  in  a  manner,  indeed,  which,  we  muft  own,  was  likewife 
altogether  unexpected  and  undeferved  by  us.     Nor  was  this  the  firft 
inftance  of  your  perfidy ;  for  no  fooner  was   you  inverted   with   the 
command  of  our  forces,  but  you  took  poflefiion  of  Pavia  for  yourfelf, 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  juftice  and  equity  :  from  which  firft  fample 
of  your  friendship,  we  might  well  have  learned,  what  we  had  to  ex- 
pect from  you  for  the  future.     This  injury,  however,  we  bore  with 
patience,  in  hopes  that  fo  great  an  acquisition  would  have   fatiated 
your  ambition  :   but  alas  !  we  find  to  our  forrow,  that  fuch  as  grafp 

at  the  whole,  will  never  be  content  with  a  part. You  promifed, 

that  we  fhould  enjoy  all  the  conquefts  you  afterwards  made,  well 
knowing,  that  what  you  gave  us  at  feveral  times,  you  could  take  from 
us  all  at  once  ;  as  it  has  happened  in  fact  fince  the  victory  of  Cara- 
vaa;o-io,  which  being  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  our  blood  and 
treafure,  has  fince  been  unhappily  perverted  to  our  ruin.  Wretched 
are  the  States  that  are  obliged  to  be  continually  in  arms,  to  defend 
their  liberties  againft  the  attempts  of  ambitious  invaders ;  but  much 
more  fo  are  thofe  that  are  forced  to  employ  mercenary  and  perfidious 
foldiers,  like  you,  for  that  purpofe.  May  our  fate,  however,  be  a 
warning  to  pofterity,  though  we  ourfelves  were  fo  infatuated,  as  not 
to  remember  how  the  Thebans  were  treated  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances  by  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  who,  after  he  had  been  their  General, 
and  conquered  their  enemies,  in  the  firft  place  turned  their  enemy 
himfelf,  and  then  ufurped  the  fovereignty  over  them.  We,  for  our 
parts,  cannot  with  juftice  be  accufed  of  any  other  fault,  but  of  hav- 
ing put  too  much  confidence  in  a  perfon  whom  we  ought  not  to 
have  trufted  at  all ;  efpecially  if  we  had  called  to  mind  bis  former 
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behaviour,  and  been  upon  our  guard,  as  we  ought  to  have  been, 
againit  his  relllefs  and  unbounded  ambition,  which  was  never  fatif- 
fied  in  any  ltate  or  condition  :  a  perfon  who  had  betrayed  the  Lord 
of  Lucca,  extorted  fuch  vait  funis  from  the  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians, treated  our  late  Prince  with  contempt,  iniulted  a  King,  and 
(which  was  ft  ill  more  heinous)  had  rebelled  againft  God,  and  perfe- 
cuted  his  Church  in  fo  atrocious  a  manner.  We  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  flattered  ourlelves,  that  fuch  a  man  would  treat  the  Milanefc 
with  more  refpect  than  he  had  done  thofe  great  and  powerful  States  ; 
nor  to  have  expected,  that  one  who  had  fo  often  violated  his  engage- 
ments with  others,  would  ever  be  faithful  to  us.  The  imprudence, 
however,  for  which  others  may  condemn  us,  can  be  no  excufe  for 
your  treachery,  nor  fkreen  you  from  the  infamy  with  which  you  will 
be  branded,  when  it  is  known  to  the  world  how  much  reafon  we 
have  to  make  thefe  complaints.  Does  not  your  own  confeience  re» 
proach  you  ?  Do  you  feel  no  remorfe  when  you  reflect,  that  you  have 
turned  thofe  arms  upon  ourlelves,  which  we  had  taken  up  to  defend 
our  laws  and  liberties  againil  the  invalions  of  others  ?  We  appeal  to 
your  own  bread:.  Do  you  not  look  upon  yourfelf  as  a  Parricide  ?  Can 
■you  deny,  that  you  deferve  the  fevered  and  moil  exemplary  of  all 
punifhments  I  But  if  you  are  fo  blinded  by  ambition,  that  you  are  not 
capable  of  judging  yourfelf,  the  whole  world  has  been  witnefs  of 
your  iniquities,  and  will  rife  up  in  evidence  againft  you:  God  himfelf 
will  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  fenlible  of  your  mifdeeds,  if  the 
molt  flagrant  perfidy,  if  perjury  and  treafon  are  crimes  in  his  fight  : 
though,  indeed,  his  Divine  Providence  fometimes  permits  the  wicked 
to  efcape  with  impunity  for  a  while  (as  the  cafe  may  be  at  prefent)  to 
be  the  inftruments  of  his  vengeance,  and  to  bring  about  ibme  great 
and  good  purpofe  that  is  indifcernible  to  our  eyes.  Flatter  not  your- 
felf, therefore,  with  the  hopes  of  certain  victory.  You  have  little 
reafon  to  expect  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  and  we,  for  our  parts,  are 
determined  to  defend  our  liberties  like  men,  and  in  cafe  we  cannot 
preferve  them,  to  fubmit  to  any  other  Prince,  rather  than  your  yoke. 
But  if,  as  a  chaftifement  for  our  fins,  and  in  fpite  of  our  utmoft 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  we  fhould  have  the  misfortune  after  all,  to 
become  fubject  to  you,  depend  upon  it,  that  a  dominion  ufurped  by 
iraud,  and  founded  in  violence,  will  end  with  ignominy,  and  utter 
deftruction  to  yourfelf  or  your  children." 

The  Count,  though  inwardly  flung  with  thefe  reproaches,  did  not 
fnew  any  extraordinary  emotion,  either  in  his  countenance  or  geftures, 
but  calmly  replied,  "  that  as  they  feemed  blinded  with  paffion,  he 
fhould  in  lbme  meafure  overlook  their  indifcretion  and  ill  language, 
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and  the  high  provocation  they  had  given  him  in  fo  injurious  a  charge  ; 
to  every  particular  of  which,  he  would,  however,  have  returned  an 
anfwer,  if  there  had  been  any  body  prefent  that  was  capable  of  judg- 
ing betwixt  them :  as  he  could  make  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  had 
never  yet  injured  the  Milanefe  in  the  leail  degree  ;  and  that  all  his 
paft  endeavours  had  been  only  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  him. 
That  they  could  not  help  remembering  in  what  manner  they  had  be- 
haved to  him,  after  the  battle  of  Caravaggio  ;  when,  inilead  of  re- 
warding him  for  his  fervices  with  the  free  gift  of  either  Brefeia  or 
Verona,  as  they  had  promifed,  they  were  fecretly  negotiating  a  peace 
with  the  Venetians ;  that  fo  the  odium  of  the  quarrel  might  be  thrown 
upon  him  alone,  whilfl  they  ran  away  with  the  fruits  of  the  victory, 
the  merit  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  all  the  other  advantages  he  had 
gained  them  in  the  courfe  of  that  war.  They  had  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain, therefore,  he  faid,  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Vene- 
tians, fince  they  had  endeavoured  to  do  fo  themfelves  :  and  that  if  he 
had  deferred  it  a  little  longer,  it  mull  have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  reproach 
them  with  that  ingratitude  of  which  they  now  accufed  him  j  but  with 
what  truth,  the  fame  God  whom  they  had  fo  folemnly  called  upon  to 
avenge  the  injuries  they  pretended  to  have  received,  would  not  fail  to 
(hew,  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  when  it  would  be  feen,  he  made  no 
doubt,  which  of  them  had  juflice  on  their  fide,  and  was  moil  favoured 
hy  Heaven/' 

After  the  Count  had  thus  difmirTed  the  AmbaiTadors,  he  began  t« 
make  preparations  for  invading  the  Milanefe  ;  and  they  being  deter- 
mined to  defend  themfelves,  took  Francifco  and  Giacopo  Piccinino  into 
their  pay  (who  out  of  the  ancient  jealoufy  that  fubtifled  betwixt  the 
Braccefcan  and  Sforzefcan  parties,  had  always  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  Milanefe)  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  their  afilflance  to  preferve 
their  liberties >  efpecially  if  they  could  find  fome  means  to  detach 
the  Venetians  from  the  Count,  who  they  thought  would  not  very 
long  continue  fo  ftricfly  united.  The  Count  was  of  the  fame  opinion, 
and  therefore  judged  it  the  bell  way  to  flrengthen  th«  confederacy 
betwixt  them,  by  motives  of  felf  interefl,  fince  other  obligations  and 
engagements  did  not  appear  to  him  furricient.  For  this  purpofe,  in 
concerting  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  profecution  of  the  war, 
he    prppofed  that  they  mould  lay  fiege   to  Crema    [<?],  whilft  he 

[«]  Crema  is  the  capital  of  a  little  Country,  called  Cremafco,  upon  the  river  Serio, 
which  joins  the  Adda  upon  the  borders  of  the  Milanefe.  There  is  a  fine  Palace  and  a 
Caftle,  with  other  fortifications,  which  now  make  it  fomething  confiderable  ;  thoggh 
it  was  formerly  but  an  ordinary  town.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhap,  and  at  prefent  fuljedt 
tp  the  Venetians. 
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with  the  reft  of  their  forces  over-run  the  other  parts  of  that  State. 
The  Venetians  ("wallowed  the  bait,  and  continued  firm  to  the  Count 
till  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  territories  depending  upon 
Milan,  and  reduced  the  City  itfelf  to  fuch  extremities  by  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  Country,  and  preventing  any  provifiorid 
from  being  brought  into  it,  that  the  Citizens  defpairing  of  relief  from 
any  other  quarter,  lent  Ambaffadors  to  befeech  the  Venetians'  to  com- 
miferate  their  condition,  and  affift  them  in  defending  their  liberties,  a& 
all  good  Republicans  ought  to  do,  rather  than  fupport  a  Tyrant  in  his 
ambitious  defigns,  whole  career  they  would  not  afterwards  be  able 
to  check  at  their  pleafure,  if  he  fhould  ever  get  poffefiion  of  Milan  : 
inlinuating  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  muff,  not  expeel:  he  would  be 
content  with  that  part  of  the  Duchy  which  was  to  fall  to  his  fhare 
by  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  entered  into  with  them  ;  hnce  it  was 
well  known  he  afpired  to  the  whole. 

But  the  Venetians  were  not  yet  mailers  of  Crema,  and  being  loth 
to  change  fides  till  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  it,  they  anfwered  the 
Ambaffadors  in  public,  **  that  as  they  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Count,  they  could  not  fend  the  Milanefe  any  fuccour  :"  but  in  private 
they  fpoke  in  different  terms,  and  defired  them  to  tell  their  maflers, 
that  they  might  depend  upon  their  afiiflance. 

The  Count  had  now  drawn  his  forces  fo  near  Milan,  that  he  made 
an  affault  upon  the  fuburbs  :  and  the  Venetians  having  at  laft  taken 
Crema,  thought  it  high  time  to  relieve  the  Milanefe  j  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  engaged  themfelves 
by  the  firfl  article  of  it  to  maintain  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  they 
fent  orders  to  fuch  of  their  forces  as  were  with  the  Count  to  leave 
his  Camp,  and  join  the  refl  of  their  own  army  :  acquainting  the 
Count  likewife  at  the  fame  time  with  what  they  had  done,  and  allow- 
ing him  twenty  days  to  accede  to  the  treaty  himfelf  if  he  pleafed. 
The  Count  was  not  at  all  furprized  at  this  event,  as  he  had  long  fore* 
feen  it,  and  daily  expedted  it  would  happen  :  neverthelefs,  when  it 
did  come  to  pafs,  he  was  no  lefs  chagrined  at  it  than  the  Milanefe  had 
been  when  he  deferred  them.  He  therefore  defired  the  Ambaffadors 
who  had  been  fent  from  die  Senate  of  Venice  to  notify  the  treaty  to 
him,  that  they  would  give  him  two  days  to  confider  of  it,  and  then, 
he  faid,  he  would  return  them  an  anfwer :  during  which  time  he 
refolved  with  himfelf  to  amufe  the  Venetians,  and  not  to  give  up  his 
prefent  undertaking.  With  this  defign,  he  publicly  gave  out  that  he 
would  accede  to  the  Peace,  and  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Venice,  with  full 
power  to  ratify  it ;  giving  them  private  inftructions,    however,  not 
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to  do  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever,  but  to  protrad  the  matter  as 
long  as  poiTible  with  all  the  cavils  and  difcuflions  they  could  invent. 
And  to  make  the  Venetians  believe  that  he  was  really  in  earneft,  he 
not  only  made  a  truce  with  the  Milanefe  for  a  month,  but  drew  off 
his  forces  from  their  walls,  and  fent  them  to  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  which  he  had  taken  from  them.     To  this  feint  was 
owing  all  his  future  fuccefs,  and   the  ruin  of  the  Milanefe  :  for  the 
Venetians  depending  upon  a  peace,  were  more  remifs  in  making  pre- 
parations for  war  -,  and  the  Milanefe  feeing  a  truce  concluded,  the 
enemy  drawn  off,  and  the  Venetians  their  friends,  were  firmly  perfua- 
ded  the  Count  had  given   up  all   further  defign  of  molefting  them. 
A  delulion  that  was  doubly  prejudicial  to  them:  for  in  the  firft  place, 
it  lulled  them  into  fecurity,  and  made  them  neglecT:  to  take  proper 
meafures  for   their  defence  ;  and  in   the  next,  as  the   coaft  was  now 
clear  of  the  enemy  and  it  happened  to  be  feed  time,  they  fowed  vail: 
quantities  of  their  grain,  which  put    it    in   the   Count's    power  to 
difirefs  them    fo  much  the  fooner.     But  he  on  the  other  hand,  well 
knowing  how  to   make   an   advantage  of  their  overfights,  took   the 
opportunity  of  this  interval  to  refreili  himfelf  and  his  men,  and  to  look 
out  for  other  allies. 

During  this  war  in  Lombardy,  the  Florentines  had  not  taken  any 
iide,  nor  fhewn   the  leaft  favour  to   the  Count,  either  when  he  took 
part  with  the  Milanefe,  or  afterwards   when  he  invaded  them  ;  for 
as  he  had  no  great  occafion  for  their  afliftance,  he  did  not  afk  it  with 
much  importunity  :  they  had  indeed  fent  fome  fuccours  to  the  Vene- 
tians after  the  battle   of  Caravaggio,  in  confequence  of  the  alliance 
which  then    fubfifted  betwixt  them.     But  Count   Sforza  being  now 
defer  ted  by  the  Venetians,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  elfe  he  could 
have  recourfe,    earneftly  foil ici ted  the  aid  of    the  Florentines;    for 
which,  he  applied  both  publicly  to  the  government  of  Florence,  and 
privately  to  his  friends  in  that  City ;  particularly  to  Cofimo  de'  Medici, 
with  whom   he  had  always   lived   in  great  intimacy,  and  who  had 
conftantly  not  only  aflifted  him  with   his  advice,  but  furnifhed  him 
with  liberal  fupplies  of  money  in  all  his  undertakings.     Nor  did  he 
fail  him  in  this  exigency;  for  he  both  gave  him  large  fums  out  of  his 
own  private  purfe,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his  prefent  enter- 
prize  :   uiing  all  his  endeavours  at  the  fame  time  that  fuccours  might 
be  fent  him  by  the  public  ;  but  in  this  he  met  with  fome  oppofition. 
For  Neri  Capponi,  who  had  then  a  very  great  intereft  in   Florence, 
thought  it  would  not  be  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  Republic 
to  let  the  Count  become  mafter  of  Milan ;  and  that  it  would  conduce 
more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  in  general,  if  he  acceded  to  the 
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treaty  of  peace,  inflead  of  continuing  the  war.  He  was  apprehenfive 
in  the  hrft  place,  that  the  Milanefe,  in  the  height  of  the  refentment 
they  had  conceived  againll  the  Count,  might  throw  themfelves  en- 
tirely into  the  arms  of  the  Venetians,  which  muft  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  all  the  other  Princes  in  Italy  :  and  in  the  next,  he  thought 
if  the  Count  mould  get  pofTeiiion  of  Milan,  his  arms,  when  fupported 
by  lb  powerful  a  ilate,  would  grow  too  formidable  3  and  that  if  he, 
who  was  (o  troublefome  whiHl  he  was  only  a  Count,  mould  ever  come 
to  be  a  Duke,  he  would  then  be  infupportable.  For  thefe  reafons, 
he  faid,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Republic  of  Florence  and 
all  Italy,  that  the  Count  mould  be  left  to  live  upon  the  reputation  of 
his  arms,  as  he  had  done  before,  and  that  Lombardy  mould  be  divi- 
ded into  two  Common-wealths,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  fuppofed, 
woidd  agree  fo  well  together  as  to  unite  for  the  ruin  of  any  other 
State,  and  fingly,  they  could  hurt  nobody.  To  effect  which,  he 
knew  no  better  expedient,  than  to  give  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Count's 
follicitations,  and  continue  in  league  with  their  old  allies  the  Vene- 
tians. 

Thefe  fuggeflions,  however,  made  verv  little  imprefiion  upon  Co- 
iimo's  friends,  who  thought  Capponi  did  not  give  this  advice  out  of 
any  regard  for  the  public  good,  but  becaufe  he  was  jealous  that  Cofimo 
would  become  too  powerful  by  his  friendship  with  the  Count,  if  the 
latter  (hould  make  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan.  And  Colimo  for  his  own 
part  took  upon  him  to  demonllrate,  that  aflifting  the  Count  would  be 
lb  far  from  being  of  any  prejudice  either  to  Italy  in  general,  or  their 
own  Republic  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greater!  fervice 
to  both  :  lince  it  was  folly  to  imagine  that  the  Milanefe  could  main- 
tain their  liberties,  considering  the  temper  of  the  Citizens  their 
manner  of  living,  and  the  factions  then  reigning  amonglt  them ; 
ail  which  made  it  impoilible  to  ellablilh  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  that  Citv  :  fo  that  it  mull  of  necelTity  happen  that  either  the 
Count  would  become  Duke,  or  the  Venetians  abfolute  Lords  over  it. 
And  in  that  cafe,  nobody  could  be  lb  blind  as  not  to  fee  whether  it 
would  be  more  eligible  to  have  a  potent  friend  for  their  neighbour, 
or  an  enemy  w'hofe  power  would  then  be  overgrown  and  uncontroul- 
able.  Nor  was  it  to  be  feared  that  the  Milanefe  would  rallily  put 
themfelves  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  merely  becaufe  they 
were  at  war  with  the  Count :  for  the  Count  had  a  partv  and  friends 
in  Milan,  and  they  had  none :  upon  which  account,  the  Citizens, 
when  they  found  they  could  no  longer  defend  their  liberties,  would 
certainly  be  more  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  the  Count  than  to  the 
Venetians. 

This 
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This  difference  of  opinion  amongft  the  principal  Citizens,  kept  the 
Florentines  for  fome  time  in  fufpence  :  at  lait,  however,  they  agreed 
to  fend  AmbalTadors  with  inftructions  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Count  immediately,  provided  they  ihculd  find  him  in  fuch 
circumltances,  as  made  it  feem  probable  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his 
deligns ;  but,  otherwife,  to  raife  difficulties  and  objections,  in  order 
to  defer  it.  Thefe  Ambaffadors  were  got  no  further  than  Reggio, 
when  they  heard  the  Count  had  taken  Milan  :  for  as  foon  as  the 
truce  expired,  he  had  fuddenly  inverted  that  City  again  with  all  his 
forces,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it  very  foon  in  fpite  of  the  Venetians, 
who  could  not  fuccour  it  on  any  fide,  except  from  the  Adda,  and  that 
pals  was  eaiily  guarded.  He  knew  very  well,  that,  as  it  was  the 
winter  feafon,  the  Venetians  would  not  be  able  to  lie  in  a  camp  any 
where  near  him ;  and  therefore  made  no  doubt  of  reducing  the  town 
long  before  the  return  of  the  fpring,  efpecially  fince  Francifco  Picci- 
nino  was  now  dead,  and  his  brother  Giacopo  left  fole  Commander  ox 
all  their  forces. 

The  Venetians  in  the  mean  time  had  fent  an  Ambaflador  to  encou- 
rige  the  Milanefe  to  make  a  refolute  defence,  with  affurances  alfo  of 
fpeedy  and  effectual  relief :  and  there  actually  happened  feveral  flight 
ikirmiihes  betwixt  their  troops  and  thofe  of  the  Count,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  winter.  But  as  foon  as  the  weather  grew  more  favour- 
able, they  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Pandolpho  Malateft a, 
and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda ;  where  they  held  a 
Council  of  war  to  confider  whether,  in  order  to  fuccour  Milan,  they 
Ihould  attack  the  Count  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Pandolpho 
their  general,  who  well  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Count  and  his  troops, 
advifed  them  not  to  run  that  rifque,  and  thought  they  might  obtain 
a  more  certain  victory  over  him  by  avoiding  an  engagement;  as  the 
want  of  forage  and  other  provifions,  muff,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  oblige 
him  to  move  his  quarters.  Upon  this  confederation,  he  perfuaded 
them  to  continue  in  the  Camp  where  they  then  lay,  which  would 
keep  up  thefplrits  of  the  Milanefe  and  prevent  them  from  furrender- 
fng  to  the  Count.  This  advice  was  approved  of  by  the  Venetians, 
becaufe  they  thought  it  a  fecure  manner  of  proceeding,  and  were  not 
without  fome  hopes  that  the  Milanefe,  being  flill  kept  in  great  dift refs, 
would  at  laft  fubmit  to  them,  rather  than  the  Count,  from  whom 
they  had  received  fo  many  injuries.  In  the  mean  time  the  Milanefe 
were  reduced  to  extreme  milery;  for  as  there  was  a  great  number 
of  poor  people  in  the  City,  many  of  them  dropped  down  dead  in  the 
ftreets  every  day  for  want  of  bread :  and  this  occasioning  murmurs 
and  complaints  in  every  quarter  of  it,  the  Governors  began  to  be 
i  apprehenfive 
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apprehenfive  of  an  infurredtion,  and  therefore  took  all  pofiible  means 
to  prevent  any  tumult,   or  aflembling  of  the  people. 

The  Commonalty  are  not  eafily  excited  to  mifchief ;  but  when 
they  are  once  fo  difpofed,  any  little  accident  ferves  to  put  them  in 
motion.  It  happened  one  day,  that  two  perfons  of  no  very  great  con- 
fideration  meeting  each  other  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  fell  into  a  con- 
verfation  concerning  the  miferable  condition  to  which  the  City  was 
reduced,  and  what  means  were  left  to  relieve  it.  This  being  over- 
heard by  others,  the  people  infenlibly  gathered  about  them  till  they 
were  increafed  to  fuch  a  number,  that  a  report  was  fpread  through  the 
town  they  were  riiing  there  againft  the  Magiftracy.  Upon  which, 
the  populace,  who  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity,  immediately 
ran  to  arms,  and  having  appointed  one  Gaipar  da  Vico  Mercato  to 
be  their  leader,  they  made  fo  furious  an  affault  upon  the  place  where 
the  Magistrates  were  fitting,  that  all  thofe  that  could  not  make  their 
efcape  by  flight  were  killed  upon  the  fpot ;  amongft  whom  was  Leo- 
nardo Veneto,  the  Venetian  ambaflador,  who  had  laughed  at  their 
miferies,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  principal  occalion  of  them. 
When  they  had  thus  in  a  manner  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
City,  they  began  to  confult  what  were  the  moft  proper  means  to  be 
taken,  in  order  to  deliver  them  out  of  their  prefent  diftrefs  and  reflore 
their  former  tranquillity.  At  laft  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  amongft 
them,  fince  they  could  no  longer  preferve  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency, to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  Prince  that 
was  able  to  defend  them.  But  they  could  not  fo  readily  agree  about 
the  perfon ;  fome  propofed  King  Alphonib,  fome  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  others  the  King  of  France,  but  nobody  mentioned  the  Count;  fo 
ftrong  did  the  refentment  of  the  people  run  againft  him  !  however,  as 
they  could  not  unite  in  their  choice  of  any  other  Prince,  Vico  Mercato 
at  laft  ventured  to  propofe  the  Count,  and  reprefented  to  them  at 
large,  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  war,  there  was  no 
other  way  left  but  to  fubmit  to  him ;  as  their  neceflities  demanded  a 
certain  and  immediate  peace,  and  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  feed  upon  the  hopes  of  future  fuccour,  which  after  all  might  poffibly 
be  very  uncertain,  and  at  a  great  diftance.  He  excufed  the  Count's 
conduct,  and  threw  the  blame  upon  the  Venetians  and  other  States  in 
Italy,  fome  of  which  out  of  ambition,  and  others  out  of  jealoufy  and 
avarice,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  live  free ;  and  faid,  that  fince  they 
were  now  under  a  neceflity  of  giving  up  their  liberties,  it  behoved  them 
to  give  them  up  to  a  perfon  who  both  knew  how,  and  was  fufficiently 
able  to  defend  them;   that  fo,  when  they  had  loft  their  freedom,  they 

might 
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might  at  leaft.  have  the  confolation  of  enjoying  peace,    and  not  be 
plunged  into  a  frill  more  dangerous  and  deftructive  war. 

This  harangue  was  liftened  to  with  wonderful  attention  by  the 
populace,  who  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  all  cried  out  with  one 
voice  for  the  Count,  and  immediately  difpatchedVico  Mercato  to  invite 
him  into  the  City  :  which  invitation  being  accepted  with  great  joy 
by  the  Count,  he  made  his  entrance  into  Milan  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  year  1450,  and  was  received  there  with  incredible  accla- 
mations by  that  very  people  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  deteited 
even  the  name  of  him  [/>]. 

When  the  news  of  this  refolution  arrived  at  Florence,  the  Floren- 
tines fent  orders  to  their  Ambalfadors,  who  were  vet  upon  the  road, 
that  inltead  of  treating  with  him  as  Count  Sforza,  according  to  their 
firft  inftructions,  they  mould  now  pay  their  compliments  of  congra- 
tulation to  him  as  Duke  of  Milan.  Thefe  Ambalfadors  were  received 
with  great  honour,  and  treated  with  the  higher!  refpedt  by  the  Duke, 
who  well  knew  that  he  could  not  have  more  faithful  or  more  power- 
ful allies  in  all  Italy  than  the  Florentines,  to  fecure  him  againft  the 
,  ambition  of  the  Venetians.  For  though  they  were  at  lair,  freed  from 
all  apprehenlions  of  the  Vifconti  family,  it  was  generally  thought 
they  would  foon  be  embroiled  with  the  Arragonele  and  the  Republic 

[/>]  A  late  author  compares  the  populace  to  a  coquet,  who  upon  fome  days,  is  not 
to  be  prevailed  upon  either  by  fighs,  or  prefents,  or  follicitations  of  any  kind.  The 
next  day,  perhaps,  me  falls  into  your  arms. — Thus  there  are  fome  circumftances  of  affairs 
in  which  the  moft  plauf.ble  Manifeflro's  of  thofe  that  take  up  arms  againft  their  Sovereign, 
will  not  have  the  leaft  eftecT:  upon  the  people's  allegiance ;  and  at  other  times,  one  half 
only  of  fuch  pretences  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  about  a  revolution. — This,  however, 
is  not  altogether  to  be  imputed  to  the  levity  of  the  people  :  for  how  fickle  and  incon- 
ftant  foever  thev  are  reckoned,  they  feldom  care  to  ftir,  except  impelled  by  fome  exte- 
rior force,  as  oppreffion  or  famine  (as  in  the  cafe  before  us)  or  the  harangues  and  am- 
bitious intrigues  of  factious  Demagogues.  They  are  like  the  waters  of  the  Sea,  which 
are  ufually  calm  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  ;  and  if  (like  fcme  parts  of  that  element 
where  the  fermentation  of  fubterraneous  matter  fometimes  occafions  a  fort  of  heaving 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  wind)  the  people  rife  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  but  a  tran- 
fient  fwell,  and  will  quickly  fubfide,  if  fome  perfons  of  note  and  popularity  do  not  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  them ;  according  to  Tully's  remark,  "  Ex  quo  intelligi  potuit 
quod  fsepe  didum  eft,  ut  mare  quod  fua  natura  tranquillum  fit,  ventorum  vi  agitari  atque 
turbari  ;  fie  &  populum  Romanum  fua  fponte  pacatum,  hominum  feditioforum  vocibus 
ut  violeniiffimis  tempeftatibus  concitari."  Oral,  pro  Cluent.  cap.  49.  Our  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  was  well  apprized  of  this.  He  told  Philip  de  Comines,  "  that  in  all  the 
battles  he  had  won,  as  foon  as  he  found  the  viftory  fecure,  he  rode  up  and  down  the 
field,  and  cried  out,  to  five  the  people,  but  kill  the  Lords,  and  of  the  latter,  few  or  none 
efcaped  ;  by  which  means  he  came  at  laft  to  reign  quietly."  Comin.  liv.  iii.  chap.  5. 
This  was  copying  Tarquin  the  proud  with  a  witnefs,  as  that  tyrant  had  copied  Periander, 
"  ibi  inambulans  tacitus  fumma  papaverum  capita  dicitur  baculo  decufliffe.  "  Liv.  lib,  i. 
caj>.  54. 
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of  Venice  j  as  both  the  former,  and  the  King  of  Naples  looked  upon 
them  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  on  account  of  the  connexions  they  had 
always  had  with  the  court  of  France  j  and  the  Venetians  who  percei- 
ved that  the  (late  of  Florence  was  grown  as  jealous  of  them  as  it  for- 
merly had  been  of  the  Vifconti,  and  remembered  with  what  inveteracy 
they  themfelves  had  perfecuted  that  family,  began  to  be  afraid  they 
fliould  have  the  fame  meafure  now  dealt  out  to  them  in  their  turn  ; 
and  therefore  determined  to  ruin  them  both  if  poffible.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  the  new  Duke  of  Milan  prefently  refolved  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  :  and  the  Venetians,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  League  with  King  Alphonfo  againft  their  common  Ene- 
mies, as  they  called  them  ;  in  which  they  agreed  to  take  up  arms  at 
the  fame  time,  and  that  the  King  (hould  invade  the  Florentine  domi- 
nions, whilft  the  Venetians  attacked  the  Duke ;  who  being  hardly 
yet  fettled  in  his  government,  they  imagined  would  not  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  them,  either  with  his  own  forces  alone,  or  any 
other  afliftance  he  could  procure.  But  as  the  League  betwixt  the 
two  Republics  was  ftill  in  force,  and  the  King  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Florentines  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  war  at  Piombino,  they  both 
thought  they  could  not  juftify  commencing  hoftilities  without  fome 
fair  pretext  for  a  war.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  fent  an  Ambaffador 
to  Florence,  who  gave  the  Signiory  there  to  underftand,  that  thev 
did  not  delign,  by  the  engagements  they  had  lately  entered  into  with 
one  another,  to  acT:  offenfively  againft  any  State  whatsoever ;  but 
merely  to  defend  their  own.  After  which,  the  Venetian  Ambaifador 
complained  that  the  Florentines  had  given  Alexander,  the  Duke's 
brother,  leave  to  pafs  with  his  forces  through  Lunigiana  into  Lom- 
bardy  ;  and  that  they  had  been  the  authors  and  advifers  of  the  agree- 
ment made  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Republic,  and  in  open  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  then  fubfifting  betwixt  them  :  upon  which  account, 
he  begged  leave  to  reprefent  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  who- 
ever injures  another  perfon  without  caufe,  gives  him  a  juft  right  to 
revenge  it ;  and  that,  if  they  broke  the  peace,  they  muft  naturally 
expect  a  war. 

To  thefe  remonftrances  Cofimo  de'  Medici  was  ordered  by  the 
Signiory  to  return  their  anfwer  ;  who  addreffing  himfelf  with  much 
temper  and  prudence  to  the  AmbarTadors,  recited  at  large  the  many 
fervices  and  good  offices  the  Republic  of  Venice  had  received  from 
that  of  Florence,  and  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  it  for  the  vaft 
acquisitions  they  had  made  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines,  whole 
treafure,  and  arms,  and  counfel  had  ever  been  at  their  ferviqp.     After 
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which  he  told  them,  "  that  as  the  Florentines  had  been  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  union  betwixt  them,  they  would  not  be  the 
Aril  to  break  it ;  for  having  always  been  lovers  of  peace  themfelves, 
they  had  nothing  to  lay  againft  the  engagements  the  Venetians  had  en- 
tered into  with  King  Alphonfo,  provided  they  were  not  intended  to 
difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  That  indeed  they  could  not  help  being 
a  little  furprized  that  fo  wife  and  majeftic  a  Common-wealth  mould 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  complaints 
of  fuch  trifling  and  inngnificant  matters  as  the  paflage  of  Alexander 
Sforza  through  Lunigiana,  and  the  agreement  betwixt  the  Duke  of 
Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  :  but  if  they  thought  they  deferved 
any  anfwer,  the  Florentines  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring  that  a 
palliige  through  their  dominions  mould  always  be  open  to  any  friend  : 
and  as  for  the  other  point,  the  Duke  was  a  Prince  of  fuch  abilities, 
that  he  did  not  Hand  in  need  of  their  advice  or  direction  in  the  choice 
of  his  allies.  That  he  therefore  fufpected  there  was  fomething  more 
at  the  bottom  of  thefe  cavils  than  he  could  at  prefent  difcover  ;  but  if 
that  mould  be  the  cafe,  the  Florentines  would  let  the  world  fee  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  not  only  to  be  good  friends  but  danger- 
ous enemies."  Things  however  were  pretty  well  compofed  for  that 
time,  and  the  Ambaffadors  feemed  to  go  away  fatisfied  :  but  the  con- 
clusion of  fuch  a  treaty,  and  the  fubfequent  behaviour  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  King  Alphonfo,  gave  the  Duke  and  the  Florentines  much 
more  reafon  to  expect  the  breaking  out  of  a  new  war,  than  to  hope 
for  a  continuance  of  the  peace.  The  Florentines  therefore  having 
entered  into  a  ftridt  confederacy  with  the  Duke,  the  Venetians  began  to 
difcover  their  hoftile  defigns  by  driving  all  the  Florentines  and  their 
dependants  out  of  the  territories  of  Venice  :  and  foon  after  Alphonfo 
did  the  fame,  without  the  leall:  regard  to  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
them  the  year  before,  without  any  juft  caufe,  or  fo  much  as  a  fpecious 
pretence.  The  Venetians  likewife  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Bolog- 
nefe  ;  and  having  furnifhed  fome  of  their  exiles  with  forces,  they 
marched  towards  that  City  in  the  night,  and  got  into  it  through  an  old 
iubterraneous  acqueducl:  to  privately  that  no  body  was  aware  of  their 
entrance  till  they  gave  the  alarm  themfelves  :  upon  which,  the  Go- 
vernor Santi  Bentivoglio,  who  was  awake  though  in  bed,  being  in- 
formed that  the  City  was  furprized  by  the  exiles,  immediately  got  up 
and  refolved  to  face  the  enemy.  And  though  he  was  advifed  by  many 
that  were  about  him  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  if  poffible,  fince  he 
could  not  fave  the  City  if  he  ftaid  j  yet  he  put  on  his  armour  and 
having  gathered  together  fome  friends  whom  he  encouraged  to  follow 
him,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  not  only  routed  them,  but  killed 
4  many 
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many  and  drove  the  reft  out  of  the  City  :  by  which  courageous  beha- 
viour, every  body  acknowledged  that  he  had  given  fuiiicient  proof 
that  he  was  really  defcended  from  the  Houfe  of  the  Bentivogli. 

Thefe  proceedings  fully  confirmed  the  Florentines  in  their  appre- 
henlions  of  a  war,  and  determined  them  to  make  the  ufual  prepara- 
tions for  their  defence  :  for  which  purpofe  they  created  a  Council  of 
Ten,  took  new  Commanders  into  their  pay,  fent  Ambalfadors  to  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Siena,  to  demand  Succours  of  their 
allies,  to  know  what  they  might  certainly  depend  upon  from  thofe  of 
whom  they  were  doubtful,  to  fix  fuch  as  were  wavering,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  deligns  of  their  enemies. 

From  the  Pope  they  got  nothing  but  general  declarations  of  his 
good  difpolition  towards  them,  and  exhortations  to  peace.  The  Kim* 
of  Naples  contented  himlelf  with  making  trifling  excufes  for  having 
driven  the  Subjects  of  the  Florentines  out  of  his  dominions,  and 
offered  fafe  conduces  to  fuch  as  ftill  remained  behind  if  they  pleafed 
to  aik  them.  And  though  he  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  conceal 
his  hoftile  defigns,  yet  the  Ambaifadors  plainly  discovered  them,  and 
that  he  was  making  great  preparations  to  invade  their  Republic. 
With  the  Duke  they  not  only  renewed  their  League,  but  Strengthened 
it  with  feveral  additional  articles;  and  by  his  means  all  former  dif- 
ferences betwixt  them  and  the  Genoefe  were  compromifed  with  fo 
much  Satisfaction  on  both  fides,  that  they  became  good  friends  to 
each  other,  though  the  Venetians  left  no  ftone  unturned  to  prevent 
their  reconciliation,  and  went  fo  far  as  even  to  follicit  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  to  banifh  all  Florentines  out  of  his  Empire  :  with 
fo  much  rancour  did  they  begin  the  war,  fo  infatiable  was  their  am- 
bition of  rule,  and  fo  fully  bent  were  they  upon  the  utter  destruction 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  entirely  owed  all  their  power  and  greatnef> ! 
but  that  Prince  paying  no  regard  to  their  follicitations,  the  Senate  of 
Venice  forbad  the  Florentine  AmbaSTadors  to  enter  their  territories ; 
alledging,  that  as  they  were  in  League  with  the  King  of  Naples  and 
Arragon,  they  could  not  admit  of  any  Embaflies  without  his  par- 
ticipation. But  the  Sienefe  received  their  AmbalThdors  with  much 
Shew  of  kindnefs  and  refpect ;  though  it  was  only  out  of  fear  of 
being  over-run  by  their  Mafters  before  the  other  fide  could  fend  them 
an}'  luccours  :  and  therefore  they  thought  it  the  belt  way  to  amufe 
them  for  a  time,  as  they  were  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make  any 
reliftance.  The  Venetians  however  and  King  Ahphonfo  defigned  (as 
it  was  then  faid)  to  have  fent  Ambaliadors  to  Florence,  in  order 
to  juftify  the  war  they  were  going  to  make  upon  that  Republic  : 
but  as  the  Venetian  AmbaiTador  was  refuSed  entrance  into  the  Flo- 
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enti  ne  dominions,  and  the  other  did  not  care  to  take  that  charge 
wholly  upon  himfelf,  that  Embafly  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
Venetians  had  the  mortification  to  fee  themfelves  treated  with  as  much- 
contempt  and  difregard  as  they  had  treated  the  Florentines  but  a  little 
while  before. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  third 
[g]  came  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  on  the  30th  of  January  in 
the  year  145 1,  made  his  entry  into  Florence  with  fifteen  hundred 
horfe,  w*here  he  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours  by  the  Signiory, 
and  ftaid  there  till  the  Sixth  of  February  ;  at  which  time  he  depar- 
ted for  Rome,  to  receive  his  Crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.- 
After  that  ceremony  was  over,  and  his  marriage  confummated  with 
the  Emprefs,  [r]  who  had  come  thither  by  Sea,  he  returned  into 
Germany ;  but  came  back  again  to  Florence  the  May  following, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  fame  demonftrations  of  refpedf.  that 
he  had  been  before  :  and  having  been  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  as  he  was  going  back  into-  Germany  the  fecond 
time,  lie,  in  return  for  thofe  civilities,  made  that  Prince  a  grant  of 
Modena  and  Reggio.  But  the  Florentines  were  not  diverted  by  thefe 
folemnities  from  making  due  preparation  for  the  approaching  war  : 
and  to  give  reputation  to  their  arms,  and  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  enemy, 
they  and  the  Duke  entered  into  a  League  with  the  King  of  France, 
for  the  mutual  defence  of  each  other's  dominions,which  they  publifhed 
with  great  triumph  and  orientation  all  over  Italy. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  1452,  when  the  Vene- 
tians refolving  to  defer  the  hoffilities  no  longer,  entered  the  Duke  of 
Milan's  dominions  with  fixteen  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot 
by  the  way  of  Lodi  :  whilft  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  either  moved 
by  his  own  ambition  or  the  inftigation  of  the  Venetians,  at  the  fame 
time  likewife  invaded  him  on  the  iide  of  Alexandria.  The  Duke 
on  the  other  hand,  having  afTembled  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand 
horfe  and  three  thoufand  foot  (after  he  had  put  fufficient  garrifons, 
not  only  into  Lodi  and  Alexandria,  but  into  all  other  fuch  places  as 
he  thought  were  molt  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy)  fell  into 
the  territories  of  Brefcia,  where  he  made  prodigious  havockj  laying 

[q]  This  Emperor,  furnamed  the  Pacific,  began  his  reign  in  1440,  and  reigned  53 
vcars.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  genorofity  and  prudence  ;  and  naturally  abhorring  war, 
he  endeavoured  to  fupply  in  policy  what  he  wanted  in  power.  He  bore  the  infults  that 
had  been  offered  him  by  feveral  of  the  Popes,  with  fuch  patience,  that  the  Italians  ufed 
to  fay,  he  had  a  dead  foul  in  a  living  body.  It  was  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign  that  he 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

[r]  Ekanora  Infanta  of  Portugal. 
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wafte  the  country  on  every  Tide,  and  plundering  all  the  towns  that 
were  not  well  fortified.  And  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  being  alfo 
defeated  by  the  garrifons  at  Alexandria,  gave  the  Duke  an  opportunity 
of  turning  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  Venetians  and  attacking  them 
with  greater  vigour. 

Whillr.  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  in  Lombardy  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  on  both  lides,  but  in  fo  feeble  a  manner  that  nothing  was  done 
worth  relating  on  either ;  the  flame  likewile  broke  out  in  Tufcany, 
but  not  with  greater  vehemence,  nor  more  danger  than  it  had  done 
in  Lombardy.  Ferdinand  the  illegitimate  Son  of  King  Alphonfo, 
had  marched  into  thole  parts  with  twelve  thoufand  men  commanded 
by  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino  ;  and  their  firlt  enterprize  was  an  attempt 
upon  Foiano  in  the  Vale  of  Chiana  :  for  the  Sieneie  being  their  friends, 
they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  on  that  fide.  That  fortrefs 
was  but  a  lmall  one,  and  neither  flrong  nor  well  garrifoned  ;  the 
number  of  men  which  had  been  fent  thither  by  the  Signiory  for  its 
defence  not  exceeding  two  hundred  :  but  they  were  reckoned  as  good 
and  faithful  foldiersas  any  in  thole  times.  Before  this  place  Ferdinand 
fat  down  :  however,  either  the  refolution  of  the  beiieged  was  fo  greats 
or  the  conduct  of  the  befiegers  fo  bad,  that  it  did  not  furrender  till 
after  fix  and  thirty  days :  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to  provide 
better  for  places  of  greater  importance,  to  aifemble  their  troops,  and 
make  more  effectual  preparations  for  their  defence. 

After  the  reduction  of  this  fortrefs,  the  enemy  advanced  into  the 
territories  of  Chianti,  where  they  made  an  alfault  upon  two  other 
places  that  were  defended  only  by  the  townfmen,  but  were  not  able 
to  carry  them.  From  thence  they  paffed  on  to  Caflellina,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Chianti,  about  ten  miles  from  Siena,  neither  well 
fortified  by  art,  nor  ftrong  by  its  natural  fituation  :  yet,  weak  as  it 
was  in  all  refpects,  they  could  not  make  themielves  matters  of  it ;  fo 
that  after  they  had  inverted  it  on  every  fide  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days, 
they  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  and  make  a  fhameful  retreat. . 
For  fo  contemptible  were  their  armies  in  thofe  days,  and  their 
method  of  making  war  attended  with  fo  little  danger,  that  towns 
which  now  would  be  abandoned  as  incapable  of  being  maintained, 
were  then  defended  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  thought  them  im- 
pofiible  to  be  taken. 

Whilft  Ferdinand  was  in   the  Country  of  Chianti,  he  made  daily 
incurfions  into  the   Florentine   dominions,  and  not  only  committed  i 
terrible   depredations  there,  but  advanced  with   fome  of  his  parties 
within  Six  miles  of  the  City,  to  the  great  confirmation  and  diftrefs 
of  the  Governors  there  -,  who  having  affembled  their  forces  to  the 
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number  of  eight  thoufand  near  the  Cattle  of  Colle,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Aftorre  da  Faenza  and  Gifmondo  Malatefta,  did  not  care 
however  to  come  to  an  engagement,  but  kept  at  a  good  diftance  from 
the  enemy  :  becaufe  they  knew  very  well,  as  long  as  their  army  was 
entire,  they  could  not  iuffer  much  by  the  war ;  as  the  little  places 
which  might  be  taken  from  them,  would  be  reftored  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace ;  and  for  thofe  of  greater  confequence  they  were  in  no 
pain,  .being  allured  that  the  enemy  would  not  then  venture  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  them.  King  Alphonfo  had  likewife  a  fleet  con- 
fifting  of  about  twenty  fail  of  Gallies  and  other  fuch  veffels  hovering 
upon  the  Coaft  of  Pifa ;  and  -whilft  he  beiieged  Caftellina  by  land, 
he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Caftle  of  Vada  by  Sea,  which  he  took 
through  the  negligence  of  the  Governor.  This  acquifltion  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  infefting  all  the  adjacent  Country :  but  his  excur- 
iions  were  at  Jaft  checked  by  fome  forces  which  the  Florentines  fent 
to  Campiglia,  who  put  an  end  to  thofe  depredations  and  kept  his  men 
clofely  confined  to  the  Sea  Coaft. 

The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  did  not  interfere  in  thefe  broils  any  fur- 
ther than  endeavouring  to  re-eftablifh  peace  amongft  the  contending 
parties.  But  whilft  he  had  the  addrefs  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the 
war  abroad,  he  was  in  no  little  danger  at  home.  There  was  at  that 
timejn  Rome  one  Stephen  Porcari,  a  Citizen  by  birth  of  a  noble 
family  and  great  learning,  but  much  more  eminent  for  the  generofity 
of  his  mind.  This  Stephen  (like  men  that  are  ambitious  of  glory) 
relblved  to  perform,  or  at  leaft  to  attempt  fome  aclion  of  Eclat  that 
iliould  make  him  memorable  to  pofterity.  And  nothing  feemed  to 
him  more  honourable  than  an  attempt  to  refcue  his  Country  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Prelates,  and  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  liberty  j  in  hopes, 
if  he  fucceeded,  of  being  called  The  jecond  Founder  and  Father  of  Rome. 
What  animated  him  to  this  enterprise,  was  the  corruption,  infolence, 
and  diffolute  lives  of  the  Prelates  ;  at  which,  both  the  Nobility  and 
common  people  of  Rome  were  highly  diigufted.  But  his  chief  confi- 
dence was  founded  upon  fome  verfes  in  one  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets, 
w  Inch  begins  thus,  Spirto  gentile  &c.     The  verfes  are  thefe, 

"  Sopra  il  monte  Tarpeio  Canzon  vedrai 
Un  Cavalier,  ch'  Italia  tutta  onora. 
Penfoib  piu  d'altrui  che  di  fe  Steflb." 

On  the  Tarpeian  Mount  my  Mufe  fliall  fee 

A  Cavalier  ador'd  by  Italy, 

Regardkjfe  of  himfelf,  to  fet  his  Country  free. 

Stephen 
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Stephen  was  poffefied  with  a  conceit,  that  Poets  are  often  infpired 
with  a  divine  and   prophetic  fpirit;  and   taking  it  for  granted,   that 
what  Petrarch  had   thus  foretold,  would  certainly  come  to  pafs,  he 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  man  deftined  for  the  execution  of  fo  glo- 
rious an  undertaking ;  as  he  thought  he  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  all  his 
Fellow-citizens  in  learning,  eloquence,  friends,  and  popular  favour. 
Having  taken  this  into  his  head,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  within 
the  common  bounds  of  referve,  but  behaved  with  fo  much   indif- 
cretion,  both  in  his  words  and  actions,  and  manner  of  living,   that 
the  Pope  beginning  to  fufpect  he  had  fome  bad  deiign  in  agitation, 
immediately  banifhed  him  to  Bologna,  in  order   to  keep  him  out  of 
mifchief,  and  fent  inflructions  to  the  Governor  of  that  City,  to  keep 
a  ftric"l  eye  upon   his  adtions,  and  to  fee  him  every  day  at  fuch  an 
hour.     Stephen,  however,  was  fo  far  from  being  daunted  at  this  re- 
buff, that  he  purfued  his  defigns  with  much  more  refolution  and  aih- 
duity  than  before,  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  often  going  thither  and  back  again  himfelf,  with  fo  much 
expedition,  that  he  was  always  in  time  to  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
Governor  at  the  appointed  hour.  So  that  when  he  thought  he  had  drawn 
a  fufficient  number  into  the  confpiracy,  being  determined  to  defer  the 
execution  of  it  no  longer,  he  fent  orders  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  to  pre- 
pare a  fplendid  fupper  on  fuch  an  evening,  where  all  the  confpirators 
were  to  meet,  and  bring  as  many  confidants  with  them  as  they  could 
iully  depend  upon,  promifing   to  be  with   them  before  fupper  was 
over.      When   every  thing  was  fettled,  therefore,  according  to  his 
inftructions,  he  came  to  the  houfe  where  they  fupped,  and  having 
put  on  an  embroidered  mantle,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
and  other  ornaments,  to  give   him  the  more  majefty  and  authority, 
he  entered  the  room  where  the  confpirators  were  aifembled  ;  and  after 
he  had  tenderly  embraced  them  all,  made  a  long  and  pathetic  fpeech 
to  them,  wherein  he  exhorted  them  to  behave  like  men,  and  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  execution  of  fo  glorious  a  purpofe.     After  which, 
he  gave  every  man  his  feparate  charge,  ordering  one  part  of  them  to 
feize  upon  the  Pope's  palace  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  other  to 
run  about  the  ltreets,  and   excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms.     But 
the  plot  was  discovered  the  very  night ;  fome  fay,  by  the  information 
of  certain  of  his  accomplices,  and  others, .  by  his  having  been  feen 
in  the  City  himfelf.     However  that  might  be,  the  Pope  caufed  him,, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Confpirators,  to  be  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  afterwards  put  to   death,  as  they  might  well  expecl:.- 
Such  was  the.  event  of  this  undertaking  !  and  though,  indeed,.  Por- 
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cari's  intention  in  it  may  feem  worthy  of  praife  to  fome  people  [.?], 
vet  his  judgment  and  manner  of  conducting  it,  muft  be  condemned 
by  every  one  :  for  notwithftanding  enterprizes  of  this  kind  have  fome 
fhadow  of  glory  in  the  projection,  they  are  almoft  always  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  the  projectors. 

The  war  in  Tufcany  had  now  continued  almoft  twelve  months,  and 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1453,  when  both  armies  had  taken  the 
field,  Alexander  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  brother,  came  to  the 
fuccour  of  the  Florentines,  with  two  thoufand  horfe;  fo  that  their 
army  being  augmented,  and  that  of  King  Alphonfo  rather  diminifhed, 
the  Florentines  refolved  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  recover  what  had 
been  loft,  and  without  much  difficulty  retook  feveral  towns.  After 
this,  they  fat  down  before  Foiano,  which  being  facked  through  the 
negligence  of  the  Commitlaries,  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return,  till  great 
rewards  and  exemptions  were  offered  them.  They  likewife  recovered 
the  fortrefs  of  Vada  -,  for  the  enemy  finding  they  could  not  keep  it, 
firft  fet  the  Caftle  on  fire,  and  then  abandoned  it.  But  whilft  the 
Florentine  army  was  making  this  progrefs,  the  king's  not  daring  to 
face  them,  had  retreated  towards  Siena,  and  made  feveral  incurfions 
into  their  territories  on  that  fide,  where  they  committed  great  out- 
rages, and  filled  all  the  Country  with  terror  and  confufion.  The 
King  alfo  endeavoured  to  annoy  them  in  another  quarter,  in  order  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  to  harrafs  and  diftrefs  them  as  many  ways  as 
he  could,  in  hopes  of  humbling  them  at  laft.  Gerardo  Gambacorta 
was  then  Lord  of  the  Vale  of  Bagno,  whofe  Anceftors,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  having  been  under  great  obligations  to  the  Florentines,  had 
always  lived  in  amity  with  them,  and  were  conftantly  either  in  their 
pay,  or  recommended  by  them  to  others.  With  this  man  Alphonfo 
■began  to  tamper,  and  offered  him  another  State  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  was  more  than  an  equivalent,  provided  he  would 
deliver  up  that  territory  to  him.  But  when  this  came  to  be  known 
at  Florence,  the  .Signiory  fent  an  Ambaflador  to  fee  how  he  ftood 
affected  j  who  was  likewife  at  the  fame  time  to  remind  him  of  the 
favours  which  he  and  his  family  had  received  from  that  Republic, 
and  to  exhort  him  to  continue  faithful  to  it.  Upon  which,  Gam- 
bacorta feeming  to  be  much  furprized  at  the  imputation,  affured 

\i]  Confpirmg  againfl. the  State,  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  is  the  greateft  crime  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of,  and  yet  fome  pcrfons  fuft'er  themfelves  to  be  drawn  into  confpiracies  by  fuch 
motives  as  they  think  arc  morally  good  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  man's  confeience  is  liable  to 
the  moit  lamentable  errors  !  Brutus,  and  feveral  of  thofe  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to 
afiiiTiHate  Julius  Caefar,  were  men  of  the  mod  eminent jrobity  and  virtue. 
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them,  with  the  meft  folemn  oaths  and  affeverations,  that  fo  wicked 
a  thought  had  never  entered  his  head,  and  proffered  not  only  to  go 
back  again  with   them,  to  Florence,  but  to  refide  there  as  a  iecurity 
for  his  fidelity.     But  as  he  pretended  to  be  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health, 
he  faid,  what  he  could  not  do  himfelf  at  that  time,  without  great 
inconvenience,  his  Son  mould  do  for  him,  and   delivered  him  up  to 
the  AmbafTadors  as  an  Hoftage.     Thefe  affurances  and  proofs  feemed 
fo  convincing,  that  they  fully  confided  in  him,   and  looked  upon  the 
charge  as  a  mere  calumny.      Upon  this,  Gambacorta  profecuted  the 
agreement  with  the  King  with  more  earneftnefs ;  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  his  Majefty  fent  Brother  Puccio,  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  at  Jerufalem  [r],  with  a  good   body  of  forces,  to  take 
pofTeftion  of  fuch  Catties  and  Towns  as  were  in  Gerardo's  pofl'effion; 
though  the  inhabitants  of  that  Vale,  who  were  very  well  affected  to 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  fubmitted  to  the  King's  Commiflaries  with 
great  relucfance.     Puccio,  however,  made  himlelf  mailer  of  all  that 
territory,  except  the  Caftle  of  Corzano  :  but  when  Gambacorta  was 
upon  the  point  of  delivering  up   that  fortrefs   alfo  into  the  enemy's 
hands,   there  happened  to  be  amongft  his  attendants,  one  Antonio 
Gualandi,  a  native  of  Pifa,  and  a  fpirited  young  man,  who  inwardly 
detefted  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  his  mafter.     This  man,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  place,  and  perceived  by  the 
countenance  and  behaviour  of  the  garrifon,  that  they  were  much  dif- 
fatisfied  at  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  feeing  Gambacorta  ftanding 
At  one  of  the  gates  to  admit  the  King's  forces,  laid  hold  of  him  with 
both  hands,  and  having  thruft  him  out  of  the  Caftle,  called  upon 
the  garrifon  to  fliut  the  gate  upon  fo  vile  a  wretch,  and  preferve  the 
fortrefs  for  the  Republic  of  Florence.     And  no  fooner  was  the  news 
•of   this  event  known  at  Bagno,  but  the  inhabitants  there,  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  places,  immediately  took  up  arms  againft  King 
Alphonfo's  garrifons,  and  hoifting  Florentine   Colours,  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  all  thofe  towns.     The  Florentines  alio  being  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  committed  their  Hoftage,  young  Gambacorta, 
to  prifon,  and  fending  forces  to  defend   that  territory,  in  the  Name 
of   the   Republic,  they  reduced  it  to  a  Bailiwick,  dependant  upon 
themfelves,  from  a  State,  which,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  had 
been  governed  by  Princes  of  its  own.     The  Father,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  betrayed  both  his  allies  and   his  fon,  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  his  efcape,  and  wandering  about  the  world  like  a  Vaga- 
bond, left  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  pofieilions,  in  the  hands 

[t]  Now  called  Knights  of  Malta, 
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of  the  enemy.  This  Hidden  revolution  was  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance to  the  Florentines ;  for  if  the  King  had  been  in  full  poffeffion 
of  that  Country,  he  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  incurfions 
into  the  Val  di  Tevere,  and  the  Territories  of  Cafentino,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  whenever  he  plealed ;  where  he  would  have  been  a 
continual  thorn  in  their  fides,  and  obliged  them  to  divide  their  forces 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  have  turned  their  whole  power 
againft  his  main  army,  which  then  lay  near  Siena. 

Befides  the  fteps  which  the  Florentines  had  taken  in  Italy  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy,  they  likewife  fentAgnoloAcciaiuoli  as  Ambaffa- 
dor  to  the  King  of  France,  to  pray  that  his  Majefty  would  let  King 
Regnier,  of  Anjou,  return  into  Italy  to  the  affiftance  of  their  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  his  antient  allies  ;  where  he  might  alfo  take 
proper  meafures  for  the  recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which 
undertaking  they  promifed  to  furnifh  him  both  with  men  and  money. 
Accordingly,  whilft  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  manner  we  have 
related  in  Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  that  ambaffador  concluded  an 
agreement  with  King  Regnier ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he 
fhould  come  into  Italy  by  the  latter  end  of  June  at  furtheft,  with  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  horfe ;  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he 
fhould  be  immediately  fupplied  with  thirty  thoufand  Florins  in  ready 
money,  and  ten  thoufand  more  every  month,  as  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinued. In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  he  had  got  his  forces  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march ;  but  their  paffage  was  obllructed  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians.  Upon  which,  Regnier  was  advifed  by  the  Florentine 
Ambaffador  to  turn  afide  into  Provence,  and  endeavour  to  pafs  by 
Sea  into  Italy  with  what  forces  he.  could,  in  order  to  give  fome  repu- 
tation at  leaft  to  his  friends  :  and  at  the  fame  time  to  try  if  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  King  of  France  to  ufe  his  good  offices  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  fo  effectually,  as  to  obtain  him  a  paffage  through  his 
dominions.  This  being  granted  at  laft,  to  oblige  the  King  of  France, 
fome  part  of  Regnier's  troops  marched  through  Savoy,  whilft  he  tranf- 
ported  himfelf,  with  the  reft,  by  Sea,  to  join  them  in  Italy ;  where, 
upon  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours  by  the 
Duke  of  Milan:  and  thefe  two  Princes  having  united  their  forces, 
attacked  the  Venetians  with  fo  much  vigour  on  every  fide,  that  they 
foon  not  only  recovered  all  the  places  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  in  the  Cremonefe,  but  made  themfelves  mafters  of  almoft  all 
the  territory  of  Brefcia,  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  Venetian  Com- 
miffaries  not  thinking  their  army  fecure  in  the  field,  retreated  and 
took  fhelter  under  the  walls  of  that  City,  However,  as  the  Duke  was 

then 
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then  at  Verona,  and  the  leafon  of  the  year  pretty  far  advanced,  he 
thought  it  neceffary,  for  the  refrefhment  of  his  men,  to  put  them 
into  winter  quarters';  and  having  configned  Placentia  to  Regnier,  for 
that  purpofe,  they  ftaid  all  the  reft  of  the  year  1453,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  in  thofe  places,  without  attempting  any  thing 
farther.  But  as  foon  as  the  weather  began  to  grow  more  temperate, 
and  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  again,  in  hopes  of 
ftripping  the  Venetians  of  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma, 
Regnier  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  his  own  affairs  laid  him  under 
an  abiblute  neceflity  of  returning  into  France. 

This  hidden  and  unexpected  reiblution,  greatly  chagrined  the  Duke: 
and  though  he  immediately  took  poft,  and  went  to  him  at  Placentia, 
to  fee  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  change  it,  yet  all  his  offers 
and  entreaties  were  to  no  purpofe :  he  only  promifed  to  leave  part  of 
his  forces  behind  him,  and  to  fend  his  fon  John  to  ferve  the  allies  in 
his  ftead.  The  Florentines,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  at  all  dif- 
pleafed  at  this  event ;  for  as  they  had  now  recovered  all  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  of  King 
Alphonfo,  nor  did  they  defire  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  fhould  become 
poileffed  of  any  thing  more  than  what  belonged  to  him  in  Lombardy. 
Regnier  accordingly  returned  into  his  own  Country,  but  fent  his  Ion, 
as  he  had  promifed,  into  Italy  ;  who  did  not  ftop  in  Lombardy,  but 
came  direclly  to  Florence,  where  he  was   received  with  much   re- 

fpect. 

After  the  departure  of  Regnier,  the  Duke  of  Milan  feemed  dif- 
pofed  to  a  peace  :  the  Venetians,  King  Alphonfo,  and  the  Florentines, 
being  all  tired  of  the  war,  were  likewife  defirous  of  it ;  and  the  Pope 
had  always  taken  great  pains,  and  ftill  laboured  with  much  earneft- 
nefs,  to  brino-  about  an  accommodation  betwixt  the  different  parties  : 
for  Mahomet  the  Grand  Turk  had  taken  Conftantinople  that  year, 
and  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  all  Greece  [a]  ;  an  acquifition  that  ftruck 

[u]  Voltaire  having;  at  large  recited  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  lofs  of  this  great 
feat  of  the  Eaftern  Empire,  fays,"  Mahomet  II.  was  twenty -two  years  of  age,  when 
he  afeended  the  throne  of  the  Sultans.  From  that  time  he  bent  his  mind  uFon  the  con- 
quer! of  Conftantinople,  whilft  that  unhappy  City  was  rent  into  factions  and  ichUms, 
difputing  and  quarrelling  whether  they  fhould  make  ufeof  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
in  the  facrament,  and  whether  it  was  better  to  pray  in  Latin  or  Greek.  He  began  there- 
fore, with  blockading  the  City  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1453,  the  adjacent 
Country  was  covered  with  near  three  hundred  thoufand  Turks,  and  the  Strait  oi  r'ro- 
pontis  with  about  three  hundred  gallies,  and  two  hundred  lmailer  veflels.— One  or  the 
moil  extraordinary,  and  yet  beft  arretted  rafts,  is  the  ufe  that  Mahomet  male  oi  tho  e 
{W.  They  could  not  get  into  the  Port,  the  mouth  of  it  being  barricaded  with  ftrong 
booms  and  chains  of  iron,  and  befides,  in  all  probability,  advantagcoufly  defended.  One 
akht   therefore,  he  ordered  the  ground  to  be  covered  for  die  fpace  of  two  leagues  in  length 
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a  great  terror  into  all  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom,  but  efpecially  into 
the  Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  who  imagined,  they  already  felt  the 
weight  of  his  arms  in  their  dominions.  His  Holinefs,  therefore,  ve- 
hemently follicited  every  State  in  Italy  to  fend  their  refpeclive  Am- 
balfadors  to  him  at  Rome,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  general 
peace  j  with  which  they  all  complied.  But  when  they  met,  and 
their  feveral  pretentions  came  to  be  difcufled,  many  difficulties  and 
impediments  occurred,  which  feemed  infurmountable.  The  King  of 
Naples  expected  that  the  Florentines  mould  indemnify  him  for  the 
expences  he  had  been  at  in  the  war ;  and  the  Florentines  made  the 
fame  demand  upon  him.    The  Venetians  infilled  upon  the  Duke  giv- 

withfir  planks,  greafed  with  tallow  and  oil,  and  laid  like  the  manger  of  a  fhip  :  after  which,  ' 
by  the  affiftance  of  machines,  and  bodily  labour,  he  caufed  fourlcore  gallies,  and  feventy 
tenders  or  l'maller  vefiels,  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  Strait,  and  rolled  away  over  thefe  planks. 
All  this  great  work  was  finifhed  in  one  night ;  and  earlv  in  the  morning,  the  befieged 
faw  with  aftonifhment,  an  entire  fleet  defcend  from  the  land  into  their  harbour.  The 
next  day,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  built  within  fight  of  them,  and  ferved  for  the  erecting 
a  battery  of  cannon. 

The  City  of  Conftantinople  furely  muft  either  have  had  very  little  artillery,  or  the 
artillery  muft  have  been  exceedingly  ill  ferved.  Otherwife,  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that 
their  cannon  did  not  demolifh  this  bridge  of  boats  ?  I  queftion  much,  whether  Mahomet 
made  ufe  of  two  hundred-pounders,  as  it  is  pretended.  It  is  common  for  the  conquered 
to  exaggerate  the  enemy's  ftrength.  There  muft  have  been  near  an  hundred  weight  of 
powder  in  the  loading,  for  the  difcharge  of  balls  of  that  prodigious  magnitude.  So  large 
a  quantity  cannot  take  fire  at  once  ;  the  fhot  would  go  oft  before  the  fifteenth  part  of 
it  was  fired,  and  confequentlv  muft  have  but  little  effect.  Probably  they  miftook  mor- 
tars for  cannon. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Turks  made  a  general  aflault  upon  this  City,  then  looked 
upon  as  the  Capital  of  the  World.  It  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  and  not  much 
better  defended.  The  Emperor,  who  was  attended  by  a  Roman  Cardinal,  named 
llicore,  had  conformed  to  the  Romifh  Ritual,  and  thereby  incenfed  and  difheartened  his 
Greek  fubje£ts  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  not  lb  much  as  enter  into  the  Churches 
which  he  frequented,  and  made  no  fcruple  of  faying,  "  they  had  rather  fee  a  turban  there 
than  a  Cardinal's  hat."  At  other  times,  almoft  all  the  Chriftian  Princes,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  Holy  War,  entered  into  a  league  to  invade  this  Metropolis  and  bulwark  of 
Chriftendom ;  and  now  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  de- 
fend it.  After  a  fiege  of  forty-nine  days,  the  Emperor  Conftantine  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  fent  feveral  Greeks  to  receive  the  Law  of  the  Conqueror,  who  granted 
them  terms.  But  as  thefe  Deputies  were  returning  to  the  City,  Mahomet  recollecting 
fomething  which  he  had  forgot  to  add,  ordered  fome  of  his  people  to  ride  after  them. 
Upon  which,  the  befieged  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  feeing  a  body  of  Turks  gallop- 
ing after  the  Deputies,  imprudently  fired  at  them.  The  Turks  were  foon  joined  by  a 
greater  number,  and  juft  as  the  Deputies  were  entering  the  gate,  the  enemy  rufhed  in 
pell-mell  along  with  them,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  upper  town,  which  is 
jeparated  from  the  lower.  The  Emperor  Conftantine  XIII.  was  kilied  in  the  crowd, 
after  he  had  fought  to  the  laft,  with  incredible  courage  :  and  when  the  Sultan  had  made 
himfelf  Mafter  of  one  half  of  Conftantinople,  he  granted  the  fame  terms  to  the  other 
half  that  he  had  offered  to  the  whole  City,  which  were  accepted,  and  punctually  obferv- 
ed  by  him."     Voltaire  gen.  biji.  vol.  ii.  parti,  p.  55.  &c. 
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in?  up  Cremona  to  them ;  and  the  Duke  would  not  be  fatisfied  ex- 
cept they  reftored  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and  Crema.  So  that  thefe  ob- 
ftacles  Teemed  impoflible  to  be  removed.  Neverthelefs,  what  appeared 
fo  difficult  at  Rome,  where  the  matter  was  canvaffed  by  fo  many,  was 
foon  got  over  at  Milan  and  Venice,  where  it  was,  conduced  by  fewer 
managers  •  for  whilft  the  treaty  went  very  flowly  forwards  under  the 
mediation  of  his  Holinels,  the  Duke  and  the  Venetians  concluded 
one  betwixt  themfelves,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1454  5  by  which  fuch 
towns  were  to  be  reftored  to  each  other,  as  they  were  refpeftively  in 
poffeffion  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  war;  the  Duke  was  left  at 
liberty  to  recover  thofe  places,  if  he  could,  that  had  been  feized  upon 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  reft 
of  the  Italian  Princes  were  to  have  a  month  given  them  to  accede  to 
the  treaty,  if  they  fo  pleafed.  The  Pope,  the  Florentines,  together 
with  the  Sienefe,  and  feveral  other  inferior  States,  came  into  it  within 
that  time ;  belides  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Flo- 
rentines, the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five 

years.  ,      . 

Of  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  King  Alphonfo  alone  was  dnlatished 
at  the  peace,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  a  derogation  to  his  Majefty  to 
be  admitted  rather  as  an  auxiliary  than  a  principal  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count he  continued  fome  time  in  fufpence,  and  would  not  acquaint 
them  with  his  refolution.  At  laft  however,  after  feveral  formal  em- 
baffies  from  the  Pope  and  other  States,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  (chiefly  at  the  inftance  of  his  Holinefs)  and  both  he 
and  his  Son  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which  was  renewed  for  thirty  years  : 
at  the  fame  time  a  double  alliance  was  contracted  betwixt  his  family 
and  the  Duke's ;  each  of  thofe  Princes  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Son  of  the  other.  Neverthelefs  as  the  evil  deftiny  of  Italy 
would  have  fome  feeds  of  future  difcords  and  troubles  ftill  left,  he 
refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty  after  all,  except  the  reft  of  the  contracting 
powers  would  fuffer  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Genoefe,  Gifmondo 
Malatefta  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  Aftorre  Prince  of  Faenza,  without 
being  in  any  wife  impeded  or  molefted  in  his  operations  by  them. 
This  being  likewife  complied  with,  Ferdinand  his  Son,  who  was  then 
at  Siena,  returned  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  after  he  had  loft  a 
great  number  of  his  men,  and  gained  no  material  advantage  by  coming 
into  Tufcany. 

A  general  peace  being  thus  concluded,  the  only  apprehenilon  that 
remained,  was,  that  it  would  foon  be  difturbed  again  by  the  enmity 
which  King  Alphonfo  bore  to  the  Genoefe.  But  it  proved  otherwife; 
for  in  all  outward  appearance  the  fubfequent  troubles  were  not  owing 

to 
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to  that  Prince,  but   to  the  ambition  of  mercenary   Soldiers,  which 
indeed  had  been  the  occalion  of  moft  of  thofe  that  had  happened 
before.      The  Venetians   (according  to  their  cuftom  at  the  end  of  a 
war)  difcharged  their  General  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  retired  with 
fome   other  Commanders   and   forces   into  Romagna,  but  without 
having  then  formed  any  other  defign.     From  thence  Piccinino  paffed 
into  the  territories  of  Siena,  where  he  began  a  war  upon  the  Sienefe, 
and   took  feveral   of  their  towns.     In  the  beginning  of  thefe  broils, 
and  of  the  year   1455    P°Pe   Nicholas   died,  and  was   fucceeded  by 
Calixtus  III  [x].  This  Pontif  in  order  to  extinguish  a  flame  which  he 
faw  juft  ready  to  break  out  again  almoft  at  his  own  door,  immediately 
aflembled  what  troops  he  could,  under  the  Command  of  his  General 
Ventimiglia,  and  fent  them  againft  Piccinino,  in   conjunction  with 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  and  the  Florentines,  who  likewife  concurred 
with  him  in  their  endeavours   to  prevent  the  growing  evils.     Near 
Bolfena,    they  came   to  an  engagement ;  in  which,  notwithstanding 
Ventimiglia   was   taken    priibner,    Piccinino   coming   off   with  the 
the  worft  was   forced  to  fly  in  great  diforder  to  Caftiglione  della  Pef- 
caia,  where  if  he  had  not  been  fupplied  with  money  by  King  Al- 
phonfo,  he  muft  have  been   utterly  undone  :  a  circumftance  which 
gave  every  one  reafon  to  fufpect  this  enterprize  was  undertaken  and 
profecuted  by  the  order  and  direction  of  that  Prince.   So  that  Alphonfo 
perceiving  his  defigns   were   difcovered,  endeavoured  to  make   up  a 
peace,  in  order  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his   allies,  which  he  had 
almoft  loft  by  this  feeble  and  pitiful  attempt :  and  for  that  purpofe  he 
fet  a  treaty  on  foot,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  Piccinino  mould  reftore 
all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  the  Sienefe,  and  that  they  mould  pay 
him  twenty  thoufand  Florins  ;  after  which,  he  received  both  him  and 
his  forces  into  his  own  Kingdom. 

At  this  time  the  Pope,  though  very  watchful  over  Piccinino's 
motions,  was  making  great  preparations  for  the  Common  fupport 
of  Chriftendom,  which  he  faw  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  the  Turk;  and  not  only  fent  Ambafladors,  but  Preachers  into 
every  part  of  Europe  to  exhort  all  Chriftian   Princes  and  people  to 

[*]  Some  Hiftorians  relate,  that  one  Vincent  Ferrier  foretold  the  exaltation  of  this 
Calixtus,  or  Calliftus  (for  he  was  called  by  both  thofe  names)  and  that  he  m?de  a  vow 
to  make  war  upon  the  Turks,  if  ever  that  fhould  come  to  pafs.  But,  though  he  kept 
his  vow,  and  perfuaded  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  arm  againft  them,  the  expedition 
did  uot  fucceed.  Some  time  after,  he  canonized  Ferrier  as  a  prophet.  May  not  one  be 
allowed  upon  this  occafion,  to  repeat  what  Bodinus  relates  Cardinal  Beli'arion  to  have 
faid  upon  much  fuch  another  ?  "  Such  new  Saints  make  me  doubt  very  ranch  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  ones."  Bodin.  Method.  Hiji.  cap.  iv.  The  Calendar  certainly  has  more 
need  to  be  reformed  in  that  refpeel,  than  with  regard  to  the  preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes. 

i  take 
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take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  Religion  againil  the  Common  enemy, 
and  to  afift  each  other  in  fo  laudable  an  undertaking  with  their  perfons 
as  well  as    their  purfes :    in  confluence  of  which,  great  fums  were 
raifed   at  Florence,  and   many   wore  red  Croiles  to  (hew  they  were 
ready  to  ferve   perfonally    in    fuch  an    Expedition       They   hkewife 
made  Solemn  Proceff.ons  to  implore  the  bleffing  of  God  "Pon^their 
arms,  and  both  public  and  private  people  ieemed  ambitious  by  all  the 
demonftrations   they  could   give,  by   offers  of    their  Counfel    their 
treafure,   and  forces  upon  that  occalion,  to  appear  m  the  firft  rank 
of  the  Chriftians.      But  thefe  apprehenfions  and  this  rage  of  Crufad- 
inc  were  in  fome  mealure  abated  when  news  arrived,    that  the  Grand 
Senior,   having  laid  fiege  to  Belgrade  (a  fortrefs  in  Hungary  h mated 
upon    the  Danube)  was  not  only  routed,  but  wounded  himfelf      bo 
that  the  Pope  and  other  Chnitian  States,  having  now  recovered  them- 
felves  a  little  from  the  panic  which  the  lofs  of  Conftantmople  had 
O-ruck  into  them,  proceeded  afterwards  with  lefs  vigour  in  their  pre- 
parations for  the  protection  of  that  war,  which  feemed  to  be  much 
damped  in  Hungary  likewife  by  the  death  of  their  Vaivode  who  had 
obtained  that  iignal  Victory  [y].  ,.„     t  u-  u  u  a 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  difturbances  which  had 
been  raifed  bV  Giacopo  Piccinino  being  compoied  and  arms  laid  down 
on  every  Ufa  it  pleafed  God  to  vifit  Tufcany  with  a  ftorm  of  wind 
that  wrought  fuch  effects  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before  that  time, 

M  This  was  the  famous  John  Corvinus,  or  Huniades,  Vaivode  of  Tranfylvania, 
General  of  the  Hungarian  armies,  under  King  Ladiflaus,  and  one  of  the  greateft  com- 
manders of  his  time.  He  was  almoft  continually  engaged  m  wars  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  beat  in  two  battles,  one  in  the  year  1442,  the  other  in  the  year  following,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  from  before  Belgrade  after  a  fiege  of  ieven  months  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Verna,  fo  fatal  to  Chriftendom  ;  where  Ladiflaus  was  killed  in  1444. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hungary,  and  his  name  became  fo  formidable  to 
the  Turks,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  fcourge  fent  to  chaftile  their  nation,  and 
called  him  Jancus  Lain,  that  is,  John  the  Wicked.  He  was  ^^  by  them  however 
in  a  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  days  of  October,  1448.  JJut 
he  prevented  them  a  fecond  time  from  taking  Belgrade,  in  1458,  when  it  was  befieged 
by  Mahomet  II.  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoutand  men  j  forty  thouland 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  reft  abandoned  the  fiege  in  a  precipitate  manner,  kaving 
all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  behind  them.  He  died  the  fame  year  at 
Zemplin,  and  Mahomet,  who  faid  he  was  the  greateft  fold.er  m  the  world  is  reported 
to  have  lamented  his  death,  and  thought  himfelf  unfortunate,  becaufe  ther:  was  no 
other  warrior  of  equal  eminence  left,  by  defeating  whom,  he  might  retrieve  the  glory 
he  had  loft.  Pope  Calixtus  wept,  and  all  Chriftendom  was  in  affliction  when  he  died. 
thurofas;  in  Chron.  Hungar.  The  word  Vaivode  or  TVoievmla,  lignihes  a  Fnnce ,  Llufce, 
Governor,  or  chief  Maolftrate,  and  in  the  northern  parts  is  generally  a  feudal  dignity. 
There  is  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  an  inveftiture,  folemn  livery,  or  inteodation  ot 
Moldavia  to  Stephen — as  Vaivode  thereof  in  the  year  1485. 
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and  will  feem  marvellous  to  pofterity  [-]•   About  an  hour  before  Sua 
rife  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  Auguft,  a  dnrk  thick  Cloud  which  feemed 
to  extend  itfelf  about  two  miles  every  way,  arofe  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  near  Ancona;    and  traverfing  the  Continent   of  Italy  from 
eaft   to  weft,  bent  its  courfe  towards  the  Sea  coaft  of  Pifa.     This 
cloud    being    driven  forwards    (whether   by   a    natural   or   fuperna- 
tural  impulie  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine)  was  broken  at 
laft  into  feveral  parts,  which   fometimes  were  hurried  up  to   a  vaft 
height  in  the  air,  fometimes  precipitated  themfelves  towards  the  earth, 
dafhing  violently  againft  each  other  and  whirling  round  in  fpiral  man- 
ner with  aftonilhing  rapidity.    Thefe  concuffions  attended  with  a  fu- 
rious Hurricane  of  wind,  inceffant  rlaihes  of  red  lightening,  and  fuch 
dreadful  burfts  as  far  exceeded  the  loudeft  thunder  or  the  moft  difmal 
crafhes   of  an  earthquake,  made  every  man's  heart  fail   within  him  -, 
as  they  thought  the  world  was  certainly  at  an  end  and  the  elements 
refolving  into  their  firft  Chaos. 

No  lefs  amazing  were  the  effecls  of  this  tempeft  where  ever  it 
pafied ;  but  moft  remarkable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Caftiano,  a 
Caftle  about  eight  miles  from  Florence,  upon  the  mountains  which 
divide  the  Vale  of  Pifa,  from  that  of  Grieve.  For  parting  betwixt 
that  Caftle  and  the  Bourg  of  St.  Andrew,  which  ftands  upon  the 
fame  hills,  it  never  reached  the  latter,  and  brulhed  the  former  in  fo 
flight  a  manner  that  it  only  blew  down  fome  chimnies  and  battle- 
ments :  but  in  the  fpace  betwixt  thofe  two  places  it  laid  numbers  of 
houfes  flat  to  the  ground.  The  roofs  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at 
Bagnuola,  and  of  Santa  Maria  della  pace  were  taken  off  and  carried 
away  entire  above  a  mile.  A  carrier  and  his  mules  were  hurried  out 
of  the  road  into  a  neighbouring  valley  and  there  found  dead.  Many 
of  the  fturdieft  Oaks  and  other  huge  trees  that  did  not  give  way  to 
the  fury  of  the  blaft,  not  only  had  their  branches  ftripped  off"  but 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  a  coniiderable  diftance.  So 
that  when  the  ftorm  ceafed  and  day  light  began  to  appear,  the  inha- 

[i  ]  The  new  world  was  not  difcovered  at  that  time  :  if  it  had,  Sailors  would  have 
called  this  ftorm  (terrible  as  it  was)  but  a  cap-full  of  windy  in  companion  of  thofe  dread- 
full  hurricanes  which  frequently  happen  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Editor  of  this  work 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  one  of  them  at  Jamaica,  in  October  1744. 
There  were  at  that  time  ninety-five  merchant  veflels,  and  eight  men  of  war,  in  Port 
Royal  Harbour  ;  of  which,  only  his  Majcfty's  fhip  the  Rippon,  rode  it  out,  all  the  reft 
being  either  wrecked,  or  driven  aihore,  and  fome  of  them  a  great  way  up  into  the 
Country  ;  where  they  were  left  high  and  dry  (as  the  fea  phrafe  is)  when  the  waters  fub- 
ftded.  The  damage  which  the  Ifland  likewife  luftained  by  that  calamity,  was  hardly  to 
be  computed  ;  and  the  havock  it  made,  fo  prodigious  and  uncommon,  that  a  particular 
narrative  of  it  would  be  credited  bv  few. 

bitants 
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bitants  of  the  Country  flood  in  amazement  as  if  they  had  been  thun- 
derftruck  or  ftupined.  The  fields  were  defokted,  the  Churches  and 
houfes  entirely  demolished,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  thole  that  had  loft  their  whole  fubftance  and  had 
not  only  their  Cattle,  but  their  families  alio  buried  in  the  ruins 
A  fpedtade  indeed  that  muft  fill  the  hardeft  heart  with  terror  and 
compaflion  '  but  God  in  his  mercy  feemed  to  intend  this  calamity 
rather  as  a  warning,  than  a  chaftifement  to  Tufcany  in  general  :  for 
if  fuch  a  ftormhad  happened  in  a  large  and  populous  City,  inftead  or 
a  Country  where  there  was  not  any  very  confiderable  number  of  houles 
and  inhabitants  (comparatively  fpeaking)  and  little  elfe  to  fpend  its 
rage  upon  but  trees  and  thickets,  without  doubt  'he  havock  it  muft 
have  made  would  have  been  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
Divine  Being  was  pleafed  however  to  reftrain  his  Vengeance,  and  to 
let  this  fcourge  fuftice  for  that  time,  to  revive  in  mankind  a  due  fenfe 
of  his  Almighty  power  [a]. 

But  to  relume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  King  Alphonlo,  as 
we  have  faid  before,  was  diflatisfied  with  the  peace  ;  and  as  the  war, 
which  he  had  caufed  Giacopo  Piccinino  to  make  upon  the  Sienefe 
without  any  reafonable  occafion,  was  attended  with  no  material  advan- 
tage, he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  which  he  was  allowed  to 
commence  with  the  Genoefe  by  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  year  1456,  he  invaded  them  both  by  fea  and  land, 
with  a  defign  to  take  the  government  of  their  State  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Fregofi,  who  were  then  in  pofleflion  of  it,  and  to  reftore  it 
to  the  Adorni.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fent  Giacopo  Piccinino  over 
the  Tronto,  with  a  body  of  forces  to  fall  upon  Gifmondo  Malatefta ; 
who  having  put  all  his  towns  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  made  fo 
vigorous  a  refiftance,  that  his  Majefty's  arms  met  with  no  fuccefs  at 
all  in  that  enterprize  :  and  his  attempt  upon  Genoa  afterwards  invol- 
ved both  him  and  his  Kingdom  in  fuch  troubles  as  he  little  expe&ed. 
Pietro  Fregofo  was  at  that  time  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  being  afraid  he 

[a]  Thefe  refleaions  do  not  feem  to  favour  much  of  Atheifm,  with  which  Machia- 
vel  has  been  fo  liberally  charged,  and  often  by  people  that  never  read  any  of  his  works. 
He  fpeaks  pretty  freely,  indeed,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  corruption ;  which  be- 
ing reckoned  a  mortal  Sin  in  one  of  that  Communion,  feldom  goes  without  its  puniih- 
ment  in  this  world.  The  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  Orders,  according  as  they  are 
touched,  never  fail  amongft  the  reft  of  their  wiles,  to  brand  fuch  a  one  with  a  name 
that  will  be  fure  to  ftick  clofe  to  him.  A  fearful  outcry  is  raifed  of  Atbeijl,  lnfidel% 
Heretic,  mad  dog,  &c. 

"  Cape  faxa  manu,  cape  robora,  Pallor, 
And  then,  blefled  is  the  Zealot  that  takes  up  a  ftick  or  a  ftone,  and  knocks  out  hisbrains. 
It  is  well  other  Churches  have  more  charity  and  moderation. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  ihould 
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fhould  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  King,  refolved  to  give  up  what 
he  found  he  could  no  longer  hold  himfelf,  to  lbme  other  Prince  that 
was  able  to  defend  him  from  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  might  one 
time  or  other  make  him  a  proper  recompence  for  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  difpatched  Ambailadors  to  Charles  VII.  King  of  France, 
with  an  offer  of  the  State  of  Genoa :  which  Charles  readily  accepted 
of,  and  lent  King  Regnier's  Son  John  of  Anjou  (who  had  left  Florence 
not  long  before  and  was  gone  back  to  France)  to  take  poifemon  of  that 
City :  as  he  thought  nobody  more  proper  to  govern  it,  than  a  perfoa 
who  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  and  genius  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  might  at  the  fame  time  have  an  opportunity  of  profecuting. 
his  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  his  father  Regnier 
had  been  deprived  by  King  Alphonfo.  John  of  Anjou  therefore 
immediately  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  like  a 
Prince,  and  inverted  with  the  whole  power  both  of  the  City  and 
the  State. 

Alphonfo  was  not  a  little  galled  at  this  circumflance,  perceiving 
he  had  drawn  an  enemy  upon  his  back  that  was  much  too  powerful 
for  him  :  however  he  boldly  purfued  his  undertaking,  and  had  already 
brought  his  fleet  to  Porto-fino,  near  Villa  Marina,  when  he  fuddenly 
fell  lick  and  died  [6].  By  his  death  John  of  Anjou  and  the  Genoefe 
were  freed  from  the  appreheniions  of  that  war :  and  Ferrando  [c]y 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfo  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  feeing 
he  had  now  fo  potent  a  rival  in  Italy,  began  to  grow  very  doubtful 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  Nobility  j  many  of  whom  being  fond  of  change,, 
he  thought  would  fide  with  the  French.  He  was  likewife  afraid  of 
the  Pope,  whole  ambition  he  was  no  ftranger  to,  and  imagined  it 
would  naturally  prompt  him  to  make  foine  attempt  to  wreft  his  King- 
dom from  him,  before  he  was  thoroughly  fettled  in  his  throne.  His 
only  hopes  were  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  no  lefs  anxious  than 
himfelf  for  the  prefervation  of  that  Kingdom  j  apprehending  that  if 
the  French  fhould  make  themfelves  matters  of  it,  their  next  attempt 

[A]  This  Prince,  furnamed  the  JVife  and  Magnammeus,  was  a  very  great  patron,  find 
encourager  of  literature  and  learned  men.  Amongil  many  other  inftances  of  hts  particu- 
lar regard  to  them  and  their  memory,  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  liege  of  Gaieta,  when  he  was 
told,  there  were  none  of  the  large  itones  left,  with  which  they  ufed  to  load  the  mortars, 
nor  any  to  be  found,  except  at  a  Country  Seat,  which,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
frad  belonged  to  Cicero,  he  anfwered,  "  that  he  chofe  rather  to  have  his  artillery  ufelefs, 
than  to  fpoil  what  had  been  the  property  of  fo  great  a  man."  He  ufed  always  to  carry 
Cxfar's  Commentaries  with  him  in  his  voyages  and  jourries,  and  never  palled  a  day 
without  reading  fome  part  of  them,  with  great  attention.  Hirdevice  was«»  open  Book, 
Anion.  Par.ortr.it.  de  d\5t.  tsf  fafi.  Jlfhonji,  1.  ii.  Num.  i2. 

[<}  Or  Ferdinand  I.  natural  fort  of  Alphonfo. 

would 
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would  be  upon  his  dominions,  which  he  knew  they  looked  upon  ... 
of  ri"ht  belonging  to  them  [J  ]•  The  Duke  therefore,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Kmg  Alphonfo,  not  only  lent  fuceour. 
to  Ferdinand  to  aliift  and  give  him  reputation  at  that  time,  -but 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  take  courage 
and  promiled  that  he  would  never  abandon  him  in  any  cirtum- 

aAfter  Alphonfo  was  dead,  the  Pope  defigned  to  have  given  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  own  Nephew  Pietro  Ludovico  Borgia : 
audio  let  fo  good  a  face  upon  the  matter  as  might  induce  the  reft 
of  the  Italian  Princes  to  acuuiefce  in  it,  he  gave  out  that  it  was  only 
his  intention  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  to  its  former  obedience  to  the 
Church  •  in  which  cafe,  he  ihould  fecure  fuch  territories  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  as  were  at  that  time  in  his  polfeffion,  or  had  ever  belonged 
to  him  there ;  and  therefore  hoped  he  would  not  lend  any  fuccours 
to  the  aftiftance  of  Ferdinand.  But  in  the  midft  of  thele  new  projects 
and  preparations  his  Holinefs  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  Papacy 
by  iEneas  Piccolomini,  a  Sienefe  by  birth,  who  took  the  name  ox 
Pius  II  [*].    This  Pontif,  whofe  chief  ftudy  was  to  promote  the  com- 

\d\  The  Duke  of  Orleans  having  married  a  Princefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Vifconti,  who 
became  entitled  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  upon  the  failure  of  a  male  heir. 

M  This   was  the  famous  /Eneas  Sylvius,  who,  at  the  age  ot  twenty-fix,  a  tended 
Dominico  Capranico,  Cardinal  of  Fermo,  as  his  Secretary  to  the  Council  or  Bald    He 
afterwards  ferved  feveral  other  Prelates  in  the  fame  capacity,  particularly  Cardinal  Al- 
berzoti,  whofenthim  into  Scotland,  to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  the  Lnghfh   and  the 
Scots.     After  his  return,  the  fame  council  honoured  him  with  the  Charges   of  Refe- 
rendary, Abbreviator,  Chancellor,  General  Agent,  and  fent  him  feveral  Times  to  btraf- 
bourz,    Frankfort,  Conftance,  Savoy,  amongft  the  Grifons,  and  conferred   upon  him 
the  Provoftlhip  of  the   Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Milan.     At  that  time  he 
compofed  thole  pieces  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  aga.nft  Eugemus  IV.  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Papal   ufurpations   and  pretenfions  in  general :  for  winch  he  afterwards 
made  an  apology  to  that  Pontif,  and  alked  his  pardon,  who  not  only  forgave  him,  but 
made  him  his  Fecretarv.     After  he  was  exalted  to  the  Pontificate    he  l.kew.ie  retracted 
them  in  a  Bull,  dated  April  26,  1463,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Colle&on  of  his  Works, 
and  may  be  feen  in  Father  Labbe's  ColURhn  of  Councils,  torn.  xm.  p.  1 407.     It  may-  net 
be  unentertaining,  perhaps,  to  fee  in  what  manner  he  apologizes  for  his  former  conduct, 
and  how  much  his  fentiments  were  altered  with  his  circumilances.     He  excufes  himfelf 
for  having  written  thofe  pieces  when  he  was  young,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  right 
Judgment -of  things.     He  owns,   that  he  had  been  guilty  or  an  error    and  defires .the 
Unrverfitv  or  Cologne,  to  which  headdrefles  his  Bull,  not  to  regard  what  he  had  raid  in 
favour  of  the  Council  or  Bafil,  but  to  condemn  /Eneas  Sylvius,  and  to  follow  the  fenti- 
ments of  Pius  II.     "  We  are  men,  rays  he,  and  have  erred  as  men.     W  e  do  not  deny 
that  many  things,  which  we  have  raid,  or  written,  may  juft'y  be  condemned.     We  have 
been  reduced  like  Paul,  and  perfected  the  Church  or  God  through  rgnorance.  We  now 
follow  St.  Auftin's  example,  who  having  rufFered  rcveral  erroneous  lentiments  to  elcape 
him  in  his  writings,  afterwards  retraded  them.     We  do  juft  the  fame  th.ng ;  we  m- 
cenuouAy  confefs  our  ignorance,  being  apprehenfive  left  what  we  have  written  in  our 
0  '  T    t    2  m<>ri 
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mon  gooqk^bf  Ghriftendom,  and  maintain  the  Tefpedt  due  to  the 
Church^Etying  .aude  all  private  interefts  and  paflions,  crowned  Fer- 
dinajaci'Jsiing  of -Naples  at  the  follicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  ; 
thinking  It  would  be  more  eafy  to  compoie  all  differences  in  Italy  by 
©Onfkming  one  that  was  already  in  poffeffion,  than  either  by  favouring 
thft  French  in  their  pretentions  to  that  Kingdom,  or  attempting  to 
m  ' 

youth,  ihould  occafion  fome  error,  which  may  prejudice  the  Holy  See.  For  if  it  is  fuit- 
able  to  any  perion's  character,  to  maintain  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the  firft  throne  of 
the  Churcn,  it  is  certainly  fo  to  us,  whom  the  merciful  God,  of  his  infinite  goodnefs 
only,  hath  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  Vice-gerent  of  Chrift,  without  any  merit  on  our 
part.  Upon  all  thefe  confiJerationi,  we  exhort  and  advife  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to  pay- 
any  regard  to  thofe  writings,  which  in  any  wife  injure  the  authority  of  the  Apoftolic  See, 
or  alTert  opinions  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church  does  not  receive.  If  you  find  any  thing 
contrary  to  this  in  our  Dialogues,  or  Letters,  or  in  any  other  of  our  works,  defpife  fuch 
notions,  reje£t  them,  follow  what  we  now  maintain;  believe  what  wc  ail'ert  now  we  are 
in  years,  rather  than  what  I  faid  when  I  was  young ;  regard  a  Pope  rather  than  a  private 
man;  in  fliort,  reject  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  and  receive  Pius  II.  Nee  privatum  hominim  pluris 
faeite  quam  fummum  Pontificem  ;  JEneam  rejieite,  Plum  acclpite.  That  heathenifh  name 
was  given  me  by  my  parents  at  my  birth  ;  but  this  Chriftian  name  we  aftumed,  when  we 
were  raifed  to  the  Apoftolical  Character :  lllud  gentile  nomen  parentis  indldere  nti/centi  ;  hoc 
Chrijliamtm  in  Apaftolatu  fufceplmus.  And  fince  it  might  be  objected,  that  his  Dignity 
was  the  only  reafon  of  his  changing  his  opinion,  he  anfwers  that,  by  giving  a  fliort  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  actions,  and  of  the  Council  of  Bafil,  to  which  he  went  in  the  year 
1 43 1,  when  he  was  very  young,  without  experience,  and,  as  he  fays,  "  like  a  bird  juft 
out  of  its  neft". 

After  he  had  filled  many  other  great  preferments,  and  difcharged  feveral  embaiSes  and 
negotiations,  with  much  applaufe  and  reputation,  he  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Calixtus  III. 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  Papal  Chair,  in  the  year  1458,  and  reigned  fix  years  within 
three  days.  Platina  fays,  he  was  not  only  the  beft,  but  one  of  the  mod  learned  Pontifs 
that  had  worn  the  Tiara  for  many  ages  before  him.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  A 
Catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Henry  Wharton's  Appendix  to  Dr.  Cave's 
Hijioria  Literaria,  and  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  Amongft  them,  there 
is  a  remarkable  letter  (which  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Epiftles,  and  tranf- 
lated  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  290.)  wherein  he  gives  his  own  father  an  ac- 
count of  an  amour  that  he  had  with  an  Englifh  Lady,  when  he  was  Ambaflador  at 
Strafbourg,  and  of  the  fruits  of  it.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Wharton  obferves,  in  the  work 
above  cited.  "  that  he  is  fo  far  from  lamenting  his  crime,  that  he  even  boafts  of  it  there." 
Indeed  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  much  gaiety. — He  likewife  wrote  another  very  extra- 
ordinary letter  to  Mahomet  II.  which,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  has  cut  out  fufficient  work  for 
dealers  in  controverfy,  and  occafioned  a  very  warm  difpute  betwixt  the  famous  du  Pleffis 
Mornai  and  Coeffeteau,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  article  Ma- 
homet II.  Gen.  Dici.  v<rl.  vii.  p.  352.  Where  the  reader  will  fee  upon  what  pious  mo- 
tives t\\\s  great  and  good  Pontif  perfuaded  the  Sultan  to  turn  Chriftian. — Olearius  fays, 
that  he  regretted  three  things  at  his  death  :  firft,  that  he  had  written,  The  Hiftory  of 
two  Lovers,  Euryalus  and  Lucretia  :  2-  That  he  had  canonized  Catharine  of  Siena, 
who  had  been  miftrefs  to  cne  of  his  Predeceffors.  3.  That  he  had  excited  the  Chriftian 
Princes  to  a  war  with  the  Turk.  Biblktbec.  Scriptor.  Ecelef..  torn.  ii.  p.  98.  The  two 
firft  articles  feem  probable  j  the  laft  does  not,  and  is  diredtly  contrary  to  what  is  faid  of 
him  by  all  other  writers,  who  aifiran,  that  he  had  that  expedition  very  much  at  heart 
to  the  laft  breath  of  his  life. 

feize 
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feize  upon  it  himfelf,  as  his  prcdcceffor  had  defigned.  Ferdinand  in 
return  for  fd  great  a  favour,  not  only  gave  his  natural  daughter  in 
marriaee  to  the  Pope's  Nephew  Antonio  with  the  principality  a* 
M d£ X  her  dower!  but  hkewile  reilored  Benevento  and  Terraana 
to  the  Church.  After  which,  the  tranquillity  of  Itaiy  feemed  to  be 
perfectly  reftored,  and  the  Pope  was  ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours, 
as  Calixtus  the  laft  Pontif  had  done  before  him,  to  unite  all  Chriftian 
Princes  in  a  league  againft  the  Turk  ;  when  lome  arumolities,  which 
broke  out  betwixt  the  Fregoii  and  John  of  Anjou  the  new  Governor 
of  Genoa,  gave  birth  to  frelh  wars,  and  fuch  as  were  of  much  more 
importance  too  than  any  that  had  yet  happened. 

Pietro  Frecrofo  was  then  at  a  Caftle  belonging  to  him  upon  the  Sea 
Coaft  whither  he  had  retired  in  great  difguft  that  he  and  his  family 
had  not  been  rewarded  according  to  their  merits  by  John  of  Anjou  ■ 
as  they  had  been  the  principal  initruments  in  making  him  Lord  ot 
Genoa  So  that  at  laft  they  came  to  an  open  quarrel ;  at  which,  Fer- 
dinand was  not  a  little  pleafed,  and  imagining  that  nothing  could 
more  effectually  conduce  to  his  eftablhhment  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  he  lent  him  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money,  in  hopes  that 
he  mould  be  able  by  fuch  means  to  drive  his  competitor  entirely  out 
of  thefe  parts.  But  John  having  intelligence  of.  this,  immediately 
fent  into  France  for  fuccours  to  make  head  againft  his  adveriary,  who 
wasoiwn  fo  formidable  by  the  reinforcements  he  had  received,  that 
Tohn  did  not  think  proper  to  face  him  at  that  tune,  but  kept  clofe 
within  the  walls  of  the  City  in  order  to  fecure  that •  which  yet  he 
could  not  do  effectually.  For  Pietro  having  found  means  to  enter 
it  privately  one  night,  leized  upon  fome  of  the  ftrong  pofts  :  but  at 
the  return  of  day  light,  being  engaged  by  John's  forces,  he  was 
killed  himfelf,  and  all  his  men  either  taken  pnloners  or  flam  upon 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  John  now  determined  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  for  which  purpole  he  left  Genoa  in 
October  1459  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  fleering  his  courfe  directly 
thither  he  came  to  an  anchor  at  Baia,  [/]  and  Irom  thence  proceed- 

r  n  This  City  was  famous  for  its  hot  baths  and  elegant  buildings  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans  ;  and  here  they  drill  (hew  the  ruins  of  certain  edihees,  which  they  call 
the  palaces  of  Cafar,  Pompev,  Cicero,  and  other  great  men,  who  ufed  to  refort  thither. 
Horace  tells  us,  it  was  the  mod  delightful  place  upon  earth.  ^ 

"  Nullus  in  orbe  locus,  Baiis  pFatlucet  amcems. 

The  little  plot  of  ground,  called  the  Ehl-an  F;elds,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  Poets, 
lies  about  a  mile  from  this  place,  but  has  not  much  to  recommend  or  make  it  admired 
at  prefent.  It  is  parted  from  Puteoli  by  an  arm  of  the  Sea  about  two  or  three  miles 
broad,  over  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  built  a  bridge.     Suet.  Tacit. 
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cd  to  Seffa,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  that  place ;  and 
foon  after  Ids  arrival,  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  the  people  of  A  qui  la, 
and  many  other  Princes  and  Cities  declared  for  him  :  fo  that  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  in  a  manner  loll.  Ferdinand  feeing  this,  had 
recourfe  to  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  aliiltance  ,  and  that 
he  might  have  the  fewer  enemies  to  deal  with,  he  came  to  an  accom- 
modation with  Gifmondo  Malateila ;  at  which,  Giacopo  Piccinino 
(who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Malatefta)  took  fuch  offence  that  he 
prefently  quitted  the  fervice  of  Ferdinand,  and  went  over  to  the  French. 
He  likewife  endeavoured  to  engage  Frederic  Lord  of  Ur'ino  in  his 
interefts,  by  a  confiderable  fubfidy ;  and  having  affembled  a  pretty 
good  army  (for  thole  times)  with  as  much  expedition  as  poffible,  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  : .  but  coming  to  an  engagement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarni,  he  was  totally  routed,  and  moft  of  his  principal 
officers  taken  prifoners. 

After  this  defeat,  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  revolted  to  John  of 
Anjou,  except  Naples  itfelf  and  fome  few  other  places,  which  itill 
adhered  to  Ferdinand.  Piccinino  advifed  John  to  purfue  his  victory 
and  march  directly  to  Naples ;  for  when  that  was  reduced,  he 
laid,  the  whole  Kingdom  would  immediately  drop  into  his  hands  : 
but  he  determined,  on  the  contrary,  to  ftrip  his  competitor  entirely 
of  what  little  he  had  then  left  in  thofe  parts,  before  he  attacked  the 
Capital ;  out  of  a  perfuafion  that  when  he  had  cut  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  Country,  he  mould  eafily  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  City  : 
not  confidering  that  the  members  follow  the  motions  of  the  head 
more  naturally,  than  the  head  is  directed  by  thofe  of  the  members. 
This  refolution  however  proved  fatal  to  his  deiigns,  and  overfet  the 
whole  expedition.  For  Ferdinand  after  his  defeat  had  retired  into 
Naples,  where  he  received  great  numbers  of  his  fubjects  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  poffeffions  ;  and  having  raifed  fome  money 
amongft  the  Citizens  there  by  gentle  and  periuafive  means,  he  by 
degrees  formed  a  little  army.  He  likewife  follicited  the  Pope  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  for  frefh  fuccours  :  each  of  whom  fent  him  fpee- 
dier  and  much  more  effectual  fupplies  than  they  had  done  before  j 
as  they  both  began  to  be  under  very  great  apprehenfions  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  would  be  utterly  loff.  Strengthened  by  thefe 
reinforcements  Ferdinand  marched  out  of  Naples,  and  having  retaken 
feveral  of  the  towns  which  the  enemy  had  feized  upon,  began  in  fome 
jneafure  to  recover  his  credit  and  intereft. 

But  whilft  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  on  both 
fides  in   the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  an  event  happened  which  rpbbed 

John 
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John  of  Anion  of  all  his  glory,  and  made  him  deJpair  of  any  fur- 
ther fucceiVin  that  enterprize.'  The  Genoele  being  thoroughly  lick 
of  the  avarice  and  infolence  of  the  French,  at  laft  took  up  arms  againft 
their  deputy  Governor,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the 
Citadel  :  and  in  this  inlurre&ion  both  the  Fregoli  and  Adorni  con- 
curring, were  affifted  with  men  and  money  by  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  their  endeavours  to  recover  and  maintain  their  liberties.  So  that 
King  Regnier,  who  foon  after  came  thither  to  the  relief  of  his  Son 
with  a  body  of  forces  on  board  fome  tranfports  in  hopes  of  preferving 
Genoa,  as  the  Citadel  itill  held  out  for  him,  was  routed  almoft  as  foon 
as  he  had  landed  his  men,  and  forced  to  return  with  great  difgrace 
into  Provence. 

When  the  news  of  this  overthrow  arrived  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  John  was  not  a  little  fhocked  at  it :  yet  he  did  not  abandon 
his  undertaking,  but  carried  on  the  war  for  fome  time,  chiefly  by 
the  fupport  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  revolted  from  Ferdinand 
and  delpaired  of  ever  making  their  peace  with  him.  At  laft  how- 
ever, after  many  other  occurrences,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  gene- 
ral engagement  near  Troia  in  the  year  1463,  in  which  John  was 
defeated.  But  he  was  not  fo  much  hurt  by  this  overthrow,  as 
by  the  defection  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  went  back  again  foon 
after  into  Ferdinand's  fervice  :  fo  that  being  now  in  a  manner 
difarmed,  he  retired  into  [g~\  Iftria,  and  from  thence  into  France. 
This  war  continued  four  years,  and  during  the  courle  of  it,  John 
of  Anjou  more  than  once  loft  that  by  negligence  and  fupinenefs, 
which  had  been  honourably  gained  by  the  valour  of  his  Soldiers. 

The  Florentines  had  not  publickly  taken  either  lide  in  thefe 
difputes ;  though  indeed  when  they  were  importuned  by  Ambafia- 
dors  fent-  from  John  King  of  Arragon  (who  was  lately  called  to 
the  government  of  that  Kingdom,  upon  the  death  of  King  Alphon- 
fo)  to  fuccour  his  Nephew  Ferdinand,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do 
by  their  late  treaty  with  his  Father  Alphonfo,  they  made  aniwer, 
"  that  they  did  not  think  themfelves  under  any  obligation  to  aflilt 
the  Son  in  a  war  which  his  Father  had  commenced  without  their 
advice  or  concurrence ;  and  therefore  he  might  either  continue  or 
end  it  as  he  liked  beft,  fince  he  had  nothing  to  expecl:  from  them.,, 
Upon  which,,  the  Amballadors  having  charged  them,   in  the  name 

[g]  All  the  Italian  Copies,  that  I  have  feen,  fay  Ijhia  ;  but  it  is  a  miftake  :   for  it 
was  not  Iftria  that  he  retired  to,  but  L'chia,  a  little'lfland  in  the  Neapolitan  Sea,  fifteen- 
miles  Weft  of  the  City  of  Naples, 
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of  their  Matter,  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  declared  that  he 
would  expect  to  be  indemnified  by  them  for  any  future  loffes  he 
might  fuftain  thereby,  immediately  left  the  City  with  much  indig- 
nation and  refentment.  But  notwithftanding  the  Florentines  had 
not  embroiled  themfelves  in  thefe  wars  abroad,  they  were  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  at  home*  as  (hall  be  related  more  at  large  in 
the  next  book. 


The  End  of  the  S  I X  T  H    BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

A  republican  government  cannot  long  continue  united.      Dtvifions  in 
Common-wealths  generally  do  harm,  but  fometimes  good.     In  what 
cafes  they  do  good  or  harm.     Examples  of  both.     Cofimo^  de  Medici  s 
friends  grow  jealous  of  him,  and  endeavour  to  lower  his  power.  _  It 
turns  to  their  own  prejudice.     The  ambition  and  pride  of  Luca  Pitti. 
Cojimo  dies.     His  character.     Giacopo  Ticcinino  treacheroufly  put  to 
death  by  the  King  of  Naples.     An  intended  expedition   again)}  the 
Turks  comes  to  nothing.     Pius  II.  dies.     Paul  II.  fucceeds  him.    The 
death  of  Francifco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  is  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Galeazzo.     The  Citizens  difgujled  at  Pietro  de  Medici.  _   They 
confpire  againjl  him.     The  bajenefs  of  Diotifalvi  Neroni.     His  con-^ 
federates.     Public  fpeftacles  exhibited  to  quiet  the  people.     Pietro  de' 
Medici  is  beforehand  with  them,  takes  arms,  fupprej'es  his  enemies,^ 
and  fends  many  of  them  into  banijhment.     His  fpeech  to   the  heads  of 
the  factions.     He  reforms  the  State.     Luca  Pitti  falls  into  difgrace 
and  adverfity.     A  letter  from  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  in   banijhment ,   to 
Pietro  de'  Medici.     Pietro  s  anfwer.     The  Venetians,  at  the  injliga- 
tion  of  the  Exiles,  invade  the  Florentines  ;  but  without  fuccefs.     A 
Vol.  I.  U  u  peace 
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peace  concluded  betwixt  them.  Pietro's  friends  and  officiates  in  the 
Government,  opprejs  the  Citizens.  He  entertains  the  City  with  two 
public  fpecJacles :  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  II.  Sixtus  IV.  is  eleSled 
in  his  room.  His  Character.  Pictro  de'  Medici's  exhortations  and 
threats  to  his  officiates  in  the  Government .  He  dies.  Tomafo  Soderini 
in  great  favour  with  the  Florentines,  but  tnodefily  declines  the  govern- 
ment of  the  City.  It  is  voluntarily  conferred  upon  Lorenzo  and  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  the  fons  of  Pietro.  A  cenfpracy  of  the  Nardi, 
who  raife  an  infurreBion  at  Prato.  "Bernardo,  the  chief  of  them,  is 
dejected,  taken,  and  put  to  death.  The  Citizens  of  Florence  fall  into 
luxury,  and  other  corruptions :  made  worfe,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  his  court  there.  The  Church  di  Santo  Spirito  is 
burnt  down.  The  fire  occafioned  by  a  /peclack  exhibited  in  it.  Tu- 
mults in  Volt  err  a  ;  and  the  caufe  of  them.  That  town  is  taken  and 
facked  by  the  Florentines.  The  Pope  chajlifes  ffine  of  his  rebellious 
fukjcBs.  The  death  and  character  oj  Cardinal  di  St.  Sixtus,  the  Pope's 
bajiardfon  and  minifler.  Italy  divided  into  two  great  confederacies. 
Carlo,  the  fon  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  invades  the  Sienefe ;  but  is 
checked  in  his  career  by  the  Florentines.  A  confpiracy  againjl  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  is  afjafiinated.  An  account  oj  the  confpirators, 
and  their  motives  j or  engaging  in  it.  They  are  apprehended  and  put 
to  death. 

IN  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  book,  it  may  feem  Grange,  perhaps, 
to  fome,  that  an  author,  who  profeffes  to  write  a  hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence only,  mould  have  been  fo  diffufe  in  relating  what  happened  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  I  found  it  neceffary,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  ihall  purfue  the  fame  method  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work  -y  for  though  I  did  not  promile,  nor  intend,  indeed,  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  general,  yet,  I  think,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  taking  proper  notice  of  fuch  remarkable  trans- 
actions, and  important  events,  as  will  make  this  Hiftory  more  in- 
telligible and  entertaining  :  efpecially,  fince  many  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  Florentines  found  themielves  obliged  to  engage,  were  oc- 
cafi oned  by  the  proceedings  of  other  Italian  States  and  Princes.  The 
war  betwixt  John  of  Anjou  (for  inftance)  and  King  Ferdinand,  gave 
rife  to  that  bitter  and  and  implacable  enmity  which  afterwards  broke 
cut  betwixt  Ferdinand  and  the  Florentines,  and  particularly  betwixt 
that  Prince  and  the  Houfe  of  Medici.  For  as  the  King  had  complained 
to  no  purpefe,  that,  inftead  of  giving  him  any  affiftance  in  that  war, 
they  had  favoured  his  enemies,  he  relented  it  in  a  manner  that  occa- 
sioned infinite  mifchiefs  and  difturbances,  as  mail  hereafter  be  ihewn. 

And 
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And  fiiice  I  have  brought  down  my  account  of  foreign  affairs 
to  the  year  1463,  it  is  neceffary  to  look  backwards  feveral  years,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  narrative  of  fuch  broils  and  diflenfions  as  hap- 
pened at  home,  in  the  mean  time.  But  I  muff  premife,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  this  book  (according  to  my  cuffom)  that  thofc  are 
much  miffaken  who  think  any  Republican  Government  can  continue 
long  united.  Differences  and  Divisions  for  the  mod  part  are  preju- 
dicial to  Republics;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fome  that  ar< 
fervice  to  them.  Thofe  indeed  are  hurtful  that  are  attended  with 
parties  and  faftions  :  but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  they  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Common-wealth.  As  it  is  impofiible,  therefore,  for 
any  Legillator  or  Founder  of  a  Republic  entirely  to  prevent  feuds  and 
animofities  in  it,  it  ought  to  be  his  chief  care  to  provide  againft  their 
growing  up  into  factions.  It  muff  be  confidered  then,  that  there  are 
two  roads  to  popularity  in  fuch  States,  the  one  through  public  ffations. 
the  other  through  private  life.  In  the  former,  it  is  acquired  by 
gaining  fome  fignal  victory,  by  the  prudent  and  careful  difcharge  of 
an  embafly,  or  by  giving  wife  and  fuccefsful  advice  in  Council :  in 
the  latter,  by  beneficence  to  one's  Fellow-citizens,  by  lkreening  them 
from  the  Magiffrates,  by  fupplying  them  with!  money,  by  promoting 
them  to  honours  and  employments,  even  when  they  do  not  deferve 
them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  plays  and  public  lpeclacles,  and 
by  diftributing  largeffes  amongft  them.  This  manner  of  proceeding 
procures  followers  and  partifans  :  and  as  popularity  thus  obtained  is 
dangerous  to  the  State,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  applied  to  ferve  pri- 
vate and  felf-intereffed  views ;  fo  the  reputation  that  is  acquired  the 
other  way  is  of  credit  and  advantage  to  it  (when  not  made  a  tool  to 
party  and  faction)  becaufe  it  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
And  though  emulation  and  envy  will  always  fpring  up  even  amongff 
Citizens  of  the  latter  fort,  yet,  as  they  have  no  partifans  that  follow 
them  for  their  own  private  ends,  they  cannot  hurt  the  Common- 
wealth ;  on  the  contrary,  they  muff:  of  necefiity  be  of  fervice  to  it  : 
for  this  very  emulation  will  naturally  exxite  their  utmoil  endeavours 
to  excel  each  other  in  their  merits  towards  their  Country,  and  make 
them  keep  fo  ffrict  a  watch  over  one  another's  actions,  that  none  of 
them  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  tranigrefs  the  bounds  of  good 
Citizens.  But  the  divifions  that  happened  in  Florence,  conftantly 
ended  in  factions,  and  therefore  were  always  pernicious  to  the  Repub- 
lic ;  nor  did  any  one  of  thofe  factions  continue  united  any  longer  than 
it  had  fubdued  the  adverfe  party ;  for  when  once  that  was  done,  and 
confequently  all  fear  and  reffraint  were  at  an  end,  it  immediately 
fubdivided  and  fplit  itfelf  into  others.     Colimo  de'  Medici's  party  got 
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the  upper  hand  in  the  year  1434;  but  (as  there  were  ftill  many  very- 
powerful  men  left  on  the  fide  that  was  depreffed)  they  yet  flood  in 
fome  awe  of  them,  and  therefore  thought  proper  not  only  to  continue 
united,  but  to  behave  themfelves  with  moderation  ;  nor  were  they 
guilty  of  any  mifconducl:,  or  oppreflive  adt,  of  confequence  enough 
to  draw  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  people.  So  that  whenever  they 
had  occafion  for  the  Suffrages  of  their  Fellow-citizens  to  renew  their 
authority,  they  always  found  them  ready  to  re-eftablifh  the  chiefs  of 
their  party,  in  any  office  they  defired  j  accordingly,  from  1434,  to 
1455,  a  Peri°d  of  twenty  one  years,  they  were  fix  times  appointed  by 
the  general  council  to  fill  the  Balia. 

There  were  in  thefe  times  two  very  powerful  Citizens  in  Florence, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  more  than  once,  Cofimo  de'  Medici  and 
Neri  Capponi :  the  latter  of  whom  had  acquired  his  reputation  in 
the  public  way  j  fo  that  he  had  many  friends,  but  few  followers,  and 
partifans.  Cofimo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  gained  his  authority 
both  by  his  public  and  private  behaviour,  had  not  only  many  friends, 
but  partifans  and  dependants  alio  :  and  thefe  two  continuing  ftridtly 
united,  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  whatfoever  they  aflced 
from  the  people,  as  their  power  was  founded  upon  the  favour  of 
the  publick.  But  Neri  dying  in  the  year  1455,  and  the  adverfe  fac- 
tion being  utterly  fupprefled,  that  adminiflration  met  with  much  op- 
pofition  when  they  went  out  of  office,  before  they  recovered  their 
former  authority ;  and  chiefly  from  Cofimo's  friends  too,  who  being 
now  grown  very  powerful  in  the  State  themfelves,  and  freed  from 
all  further  apprehenfions  of  their  enemies,  were  likewife  defirous  to 
lower  his  popularity.  This  jealoufy  gave  beginning  to  the  troubles 
that  broke  out  in  the  year  1446  ;  for  thofe  that  were  then  the  leading 
men  advifed  their  fellow-Citizens,  when  they  were  affembled  in  the 
general  Council  to  take  the  State  of  the  Common-wealth  into  con- 
sideration, not  to  create  any  more  Balia's,  but  to  refume  the  Imborfa- 
tions,  and  to  chufe  their  Magiftxates  by  lot  out  of  the  purfes  that 
had  been  formerly  filled.  To  cure  them  of  this  phrenfy,  Cofimo  had 
no  other  remedy,  but  either  to  feize  forcibly  upon  the  government 
by  the  afliffance  of  fuch  partifans  as  ffill  adhered  to  him,  and  to 
crufh  all  oppofition  at  once ;  or  to  let  things  take  their  courfe,  and 
wait  till  time  fnould  convince  his  friends,  that  they  were  labouring 
only  to  deftroy  their  own  power  and  reputation,  and  not  his.  He 
chofe  the  latter  expedient ;  for  he  knew  he  lhould  run  no  rifque  in 
that,  as  the  purfes  were  filled  with  the  names  of  fuch  as  were  well 
affedted  to  him,  and  that  he  might  confequently  take  the  admini- 
stration into  his  hands  again  whenever  he  pleafed.     He  furfered  them 
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therefore  to  proceed  to  an  Imborfation  -,  but  when  the  new  Magiftracy 
was  drawn,  and  every  one  thought  they  had  now  fully  recovered  their 
former  liberties,  the  Magistrates  began  to  aft  in  their  refpective  de- 
partments, not  according  to  the  dictates  and  directions  of  thofe  leaders, 
but  as  they  thought  fit  themfelves  :  fo  that  fometimes  the  friend  of 
one  great  man,  fometimes  the  Creature  of  another  met  with  an 
unexpected  rebuff;  and  thofe  who  before  ufed  to  fee  their  houfes 
filled  with  prefents  and  follicitors,  now  had  neither  fubflance  fuf- 
ficient  to  live  upon,  nor  even  common  fervants  to  attend  them.  They 
likewife  had  the  mortification  to  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  a  level 
with  fuch  as  they  had  ufed  to  look  down  upon  with  the  higheft  con- 
tempt and  diidain  ;  and  thofe  who  before  were  their  equals,  now 
fuddenly  advanced  far  above  them.  They  had  neither  honour  nor 
refpect  fhewn  them  by  any  one  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  infulted 
and  abufed  wherever  they  went  •,  and  every  body  made  fo  free  with 
their  private  characters,  and  the  conduct:  of  the  adminiftration,  that 
they  foon  begr-.n  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not  Cofimo,  but  themfelves 
that  had  loft  their  authority. 

Coiimo  in  the  mean  time  took  little  or  no  notice  of  thefe  things ; 
but  when  any  thing  was  deliberated  upon  that  he  thought  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  people,  he  was  the  firll  that  promoted  the  execution 
of  it.  But  what  itruck  the  greateit  terror  into  thefe  Grandees, 
and  gave  Coiimo  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  them  repent  of  their 
pail  behaviour,  was  the  renewal  of  the  Catafto  that  took  place  in  the 
year  1427  ;  by  which  the  taxes  were  regulated  and  proportioned  by 
Law,  and  not  levied  according  to  the  caprice  or  arbitrement  of  par- 
ticular men.  This  law  therefore  being  revived,  and  officers  appointed 
to  fee  it  executed,  the  Grandees  having  had  a  confultation  together, 
went  to  wait  upon  Cofimo,  and  entreated  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours 
to  deliver  both  them  and  himfelf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Plebeians, 
and  to  new  model  the  government  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might 
retrieve  the  reputation,  which  formerly  had  made  him  fo  powerful 
and  them  fo  much  refpedted.  To  which  Coiimo  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  would  do  what  lay  in  his  power  for  that  purpofe  with  all  his  heart, 
provided  it  could  be  brought  about  legally  and  quietly,  and  with  the 
good  will  and  approbation  of  the  people ;  but  that  he  never  would 
confent  to  violent  meafures  or  ufing  force  of  any  kind."  They  then 
endeavoured  to  get  a  law  paffed  in  the  Councils  for  a  new  Balia ; 
but  finding  it  would  not  go  down,  they  returned  to  Cofimo  and  be- 
fought  him  in  the  humbleft  manner  that  he  would  make  ufe  of  his 
intereft  to  get  it  pailed  :  but  with  this,  Coiimo  peremptorily  refufed 
to  comply  i  being  determined  to   make  them  fenfible  of  their  error 
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at  lafl:,  and  to  fuffer  a  while  longer  for  their  folly.  Upon  which 
Donato  Cocchi,  who  was  the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice,  refolved  to 
fet  up  a  Balia  without  his  concurrence  :  but  Colimo  railed  fuch  a 
fpirit  amongft  the  reft  of  the  Magiftrates,  that  they  not  only  oppofed 
him  with  the  utmolt  vehemence,  but  laughed  at  him  and  treated 
with  fo  much  fcorn  and  deriiion,  that  it  drove  him  Hark,  mad,  and 
he  was  carried  back  to  his  own  houfe  raging  and  frantic.  However, 
as  Cofimo  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  the  ltream  run  fo  long  in 
one  channel  that  it  would  at  iaft  be  out  of  his  power  to  alter  its 
courfe,  Luca  Pitti,  a  bold  and  refolute  man,  being  now  made  Gon- 
falonier of  Juftice,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  management  of  that 
matter  to  him ;  fo  that  if  any  mifcarriage  fhould  happen,  or  any 
odium  be  incurred,  it  might  be  thrown  upon  the  Gonfalonier  and  not 
upon  him.  Luca  therefore  having  entered  upon  his  omce,  was  very 
importunate  with  the  people  to  appoint  a  Balia  ;  but  perceiving  it  was 
to  no  purpofe,  he  not  only  treated  thofe  that  were  members  of  the 
Councils  with  great  infolence  and  called  them  opprobrious  names, 
but  threatened  them,  and  foon  after  put  his  threats  in  execution. 
For  having  filled  the  Palace  with  armed  men  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo in  the  month  of  Auguft  1453,  he  called  the  people  together 
into  the  Piazza,  and  there  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms  to  do 
that  which  they  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  of  before. 

After  they  had  thus  relumed  the  Government,  they  created  a  Balia  j 
and  the  new  Magiftrates  (at  the  inftigation  of  a  few  particular  per- 
fons,  who  advifed  them  to  fupport  an  authority  with  terror  which 
they  had  ufurped  by  force)  began  their  adminiftration  with  fending 
Girolamo  Machiavelli  and  fome  others  into  exile,  and  depriving  many 
more  of  their  honours  and  employments.  But  Girolamo  not  obferv- 
ing  the  bounds  that  were  prefcribed  to  him  in  his  banimment,  was 
afterwards  declared  a  Rebel ;  and  travelling  about  Italy  to  excite 
other  States  to  make  war  upon  his  own  Country,  he  was  betraid 
and  apprehended  at  Lunigiana  by  one  of  the  Governors  of  that 
place,  who  fent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  prifon. 

This  Adminiftration  lafted  about  eight  years,  and  was  indeed  a 
very  tyrannical  and  infupportable  one ;  for  Cofimo  being  now  grown 
fo  old  and  infirm  that  he  could  not  attend  to  public  affairs  with  his 
ulhal  afliduity,  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  infolent 
and  rapacious  men,  who  knighted  Luca  Pitti  for  the  good  fervices 
he  had  done  the  State ;  and  he,  not  to  (hew  himfelf  ungrateful  for 
the  favour  he  had  received,  ordained,  that  the  Priori  of  the  Arts, 
lhould  now  be  ftiled,  the  Priori  or  Defenders  of  the  public  Liberties ; 
that  fo  they  might  at  leaft  enjoy  the  Title,  of  what,  in  fa<ftr  they  had 
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loft.  He  likewise  ordained,  that  the  Gonfalonier,  who  before  ufed 
to  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Rettori,  fhould  now  fit  in  the  midft  of 
them.  And  to  give  glory  to  God  for  their  fuccefs  in  this  revolution 
and  the  rc-ellablilhrnent  of  their  power,  they  appointed  a  folemn 
Procefiion  to  be  made,  and  thankfgivings  to  be  publicly  offered  up 
in  all  their  Churches.  Pitti  had  alfo  very  rich  prefents,  not  only 
from  Coii mo  and  the  Signiory  but  from  all  the  principal  Citizens,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  generofity  to  him;  fo  that  it  was  thought 
he  had  above  twenty  thoufand  Ducats  given  him  at  that  time  :  after 
which,  he  became  fo  popular,  that  the  City  was  no  longer  governed 
by  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  but  by  Luca  Pitti.  This  infpired  him  with 
the  vanity  to  budd  two  magnificent  or  rather  Royal  Palaces,  one  in 
Florence,  and  the  other  at  Ruciano,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  City  : 
that  in  the  City  indeed  was  fo  grand  a  one  as  no  private  Citizen  had 
ever  dared  to  erecl:  before  [a].  To  finifh  thefe  he  had  recourfe  to 
very  extraordinary  means  ;  for  he  not  only  extorted  more  and  greater 
prefents  from  the  chief  Citizens,  whom  he  obliged  to  furniih  him 
with  all  necefiary  materials,  but  made  the  Commonalty  fupply  him 
with  workmen  and  artificers :  befides  which,  all  thofe  that  were 
banifhcd  had  leave  given  them  to  return  home,  and  fuch  as  had  been 
guilty  of  theft,  or  murder  or  any  other  crime  that  made  them  afraid 
of  Juftice,  found  a  fan&uary  in  thefe  houfes,  provided  they  could 
in  any  wife  be  ufeful  to  him  there.  The  other  Governors,  though 
indeed  they  did  not  build  Palaces  like  him,  were  not  lefs  oppreflive 
and  rapacious  :  fo  that  notwithfhanding  the  Florentines  had  no  wars 
abroad  to  diftrefs  them,  they  were  furficiently  harrafled  at  home  by 
their  own  Citizens. 

During  this  period,  the  wars  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(as  we  have  faid  before)  and  thofe  alfo  that  Pius  II.  made  upon  the 
Malatefti,  Lords  of  Rimini  and  Cefena,  with  a  deiign  to  (trip  them.. 
of  their  dominions  j  in  which,  and  his  defigns  againfl  the  Turk, 
that  Pontiff  was  almoft  wholly  engaged  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  City 
of  Florence  likewife  relapfed  into  faction.  The  divilions,  indeed, 
which  arole  in  Cofimo's  party  upon  the  forefaid  occafion  in  1455, 
were  happily  compofed  for  fome  time  by  his  moderation  and  pru- 
dence ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1464,  he  fell  fick,  and 
loon  after  died.     An  event  much  lamented  both   by  his   friends  and 

[«]  The  rcfidence  at  prefentof  the  Grand  Dukes  when  they  come  to  Florence.  It 
has  never  been  thoroughly  finiilied  fince  that  time.  Here  is  a  gallery,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  there  is  one  of  the  fin ell  collections  of  cunoikies  in  the  world.  Amongft  the  reft, 
there  is  a  Ioadltone,  that  weighs  5000  pounds,  and  a  diamond  of  13S  carats  and  a  half, 
which  is  near  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length. 
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enemies ;  for  thofe  that  did  not  love  him  for  reafons  of  State,  feeing 
their  Governors  fo  greedy  and  ravenous  whilft  he  was  alive,  and  that 
they  were  only  reftrained  by  the  reverence  they  bore  to  his  perfon, 
from  proceeding  to  open  violence,  began  to  fear  now  he  was  dead, 
that  they  fhould  be  utterly  ruined  and  devoured.  They  had  but  little 
hopes  in  his  fon  Pietro,  who,  though  a  very  worthy  man,  had  fo 
weakly  a  conftitution,  and  was  yet  fo  raw  and  unexperienced  in 
matters  of  government,  that  they  thought  he  would  be  obliged  to 
comply  with  their  meafures  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  body  of  furficient  authority  left  to  check  their  career,  they 
would  become  every  day  more  and  more  oppreffive.  The  lofs  of 
Cofimo  therefore  was  univerfally  regretted  ;  and  with  great  reafon  in- 
deed :  for  coniidering  that  he  was  no  foldier,  he  was  the  moft  re- 
nowned and  illuftrious  Citizen,  that  Florence,  or  any  other  Republic, 
had  produced  in  the  memory  of  man.  As  he  furpaffed  all  others  of 
his  time  in  riches  and  authority,  fo  he  far  exceeded  every  one  in 
prudence,  liberality,  and  magnificence  ;  which  great  and  amiable 
qualities  defervedly  made  him  the  bead  of  his  Country.  His  gene- 
roil  ty  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  after  his  deaih  than  before  :  for 
when  his  fon  Pietro  came  to  look  over  his  writings,  and  enquire  into 
the  particulars  of  his  eftate,  he  found  that  there  was  hardly  a  Citizen 
of  any  degree  whatfoever,  to  whom  he  had  not  either  given  or  lent. 
large  fums  of  money;  and  that  when  he  knew  of  any  perfon  of  di- 
ftinclion  who  had  occafion  for  affiftance,  he  had  often  fupplied  his 
wants,  even  without  aiking.  The  great  number  of  public  edifices 
which  he  erected,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  his  munificence  :  for  in 
Florence  he  built  the  Convents  and  Churches  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Verdiana ;  the  Church  and  Abbey 
of  St.  Jerome  in  the  mountains  of  Fiefole,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Minims  [/>]  in  Mugello,  which  he  firft  repaired,  and  afterwards  took 
down  and  rebuilt  from  the  very  foundations.  He  likewife  raifed 
Chapels  and  fumptuous  altars  in  the  Churches  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
Servites  [c],  St.  Agnoli,  and  St.  Miniato  ;  all  which  he  decorated  in 
a  moft  iplendid  manner,  and  furniihed  them  with  Veftments,  Com- 
munion Plate,  and  every  thing  that  was  necefiury  for  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Service. 

[b]  An  Order  of  Monks,  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Paul ;  they  were  named  Bon  hommn 
at  Paris,  bec2ufe  Lewis  XI.  and  Oharks  VIII.  called  Francis  de  Paul  and  his  compa- 
nions fo.     They  took,  the  name  of  Minims  cut  of  humility. 

[c]  An  Order  of  Monks  who  make  a  profefiion  of  dedicating  themfelvcs,  more  par- 
ticularly than  any  others,  to  the  Service  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  celebrated  Paolo 
Sarpi  (or  Father  Paul,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called)  who  wrote  the  riiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  of  this  Order. 
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Belides  thefe  places  of  Woi  'hip,  he  built   feveral  hoiifes  for  his 

own  ul'c  -,  one  in  the  City,    fuitable   to  his  quality  ;   and  lour  out  of 
it,  namely  at  Careggio,  Fiefole,  Cafaggio,  and  Trebbio  ;  all  of  them 
fitter  for  Princes  than  private  nun.     And  that  the  fame  of  his  mag- 
nificence might  not  be  confined  to  Italy  alone,  he   alio   founded    an 
Hofpital  at  Jerufalem  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  poor  and  infirm 
Pilgrims  who  lhould  come  thither  out  of  devotion  ;  in  all  which  edifi- 
ces he  laid  out  prodigious  funis  of  money.     And  though  he  lhewed 
a   truly  royal  fpirit  in  thefe  great  works,  and   all  his  other  actions, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  fovereign  of  Florence  j  yet  lb  remarkable  were 
his  prudence  and  moderation,   that  he  never  trangrelfed  thofe  bounds 
of  decency,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  by  a  model!  Republican.     In 
his  little  parties  of  pleafiure,  in  his  converiation,  in  his  alliances,  and 
in  every  refipecl:  he  both  acted  and  fpoke  like  any  other  private  Citi- 
zen ;  well  knowing  that  pomp  and  pageantry  and  oftentatious  parade 
are  not  only  of  little  real  fervice,  but  excite  that  envy  amongfl  men, 
which  is  not  incident  to  fucli  actions  as  are  done  with  an  appearance 
of  modelty  and  humility.     In  difpofing  of  his  Sons  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  match  them  into  the  families  of  Princes,   but  married  Gio- 
vanni to  Cornelia  degli  Aleiiandri,  and  Pietro  to  Lucretia  de'   Tor- 
nabuoni  :  and  of  his  two  grand  children,  Bianca   and  Nannina,   the 
daughters  of  Pietro,  he  gave  the  former  to  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  and 
the  latter  to  Bernardo  Rucellai. 

No  man  of  his  time  was  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
interefts  and  State  of  the  feveral  Princes  and  republics  of  Italy,  or 
had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general.  From  whence 
he  reaped  this  advantage,  that  in  all  the  various  revolutions  of  lb  fickle 
and  fluctuating  a  Common-wealth,  he  maintained  his  authority  for 
the  fpace  of  thirty  one  years  :  for  as  he  was  naturally  very  fagacious, 
he  forefaw  dangers  afar  off,  and  therefore  either  took  timely  care  to 
prevent  them,  or  was  fo  well  prepared,  that  when  any  troubles  did  hap- 
pen, they  could  neither  hurt  nor  difcompofe  him.  This  happily  enabled 
him  not  only  to  quell  inteftine  difcords,  but  to  curb  the  ambition 
of  many  foreign  Princes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  States  which 
were  in  confederacy  with  him  and  his  Country,  always  either  got  the 
better  of  their  enemies,  or  at  leaft  came  off  upon  equal  terms  with 
them,  whilft  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  at  enmity  with  him, 
for  the  molt  part,  threw  away  their  time  and  money  to  no  purpofe, 
and  fometimes  entirely  loft  their  dominions.  Of  which,  the  dif- 
ferent fuccefs  of  the  Venetians  in  their  wars  may  ferve  as  a  remarkable 
infiance ;  for  when  they  were  in  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  him  and 
the  Florentines,  they  were  conftantly  above  a  match  for  Duke  Philip  : 
Vol.  I.  X  x  but 
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but  when  they  acted  feparately  from  them,  they  were  always  as 
certainly  worfted,  firft  by  Philip,  and  afterwards  by  Sforza.  Again, 
when  they  joined  King  Alphonlb  againft  the  Florentines,  Cofimo  by 
his  credit  and  interelt  lb  drained  both  Naples  and  Venice  of  their  trea- 
fure,  that  they  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  of  peace,  as  he 
thought  fit  to  prefcribe.  So  that  in  all  difficulties  and  troubles  both 
within  the  City  and  without  it,  the  event  always  proved  glorious  to 
him,  of  advantage  to  the  Common-wealth,  and  ignominious  to  their 
enemies ;  for  in  the  civil  difcords  which  happened  in  Florence,  he 
ftill  acquired  frefh  authority,  and  they  in  their  foreign  wars,  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  reputation :  for  by  his  means  they  added  the 
Bourg  of  San  Sepulchro,  Montedoglio,  Cafentino  with  its  dependan- 
cics  and  the  Vale  of  Bagno  to  their  former  dominions :  and  he  at 
laft,  by  his  own  virtue  and  good  fortune,  entirely  fupprefied  all 
oppofition  from  his  adverfaries,  and  exalted  his  friends  to  thehigheft 
honours. 

This  great  man  was  born  on  the  Feflival  of  St.  Cofimo  and  St. 
Damien  in  the  year  1389.  The  former  part  of  his  life  was  full  of 
troubles  and  difafters ;  witnefs  his  imprifonment,  his  exile,  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  either  being  afiaffinated,  or  unjuftly  fentenced  to  death, 
and  the  rifque  he  ran  when  he  efcaped  in  difguife  from  the  Council 
of  Conusance,  after  the  depofition  of  Pope  John  [J]  whom  he  had 

[d]  This  was  John  XXIII.  who  was  chofen  Pope  in  the  year  14 10,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  V.  on  condition,  that  if  Gregory  XII.  and  Peter  de  Luna,  who  was 
called  Benedict  XII.  would  quit  their  pretenfions  to  the  Pontificate  (to  which  they  had 
both  been  elected)  he  fhould  do  the  fame  for  the  quiet  of  the  Church.  Hiftorians  fay, 
that  his  difpofition  would  have  become  a  foldier,  better  than  a  Pope,  and  that  he  forced 
his  election.  He  afterwards  repented  of  his  engagement,  however,  and  retired  from  the 
Council  of  Conftance,  difguifed  in  a  lay  habit.  After  he  had  been  Pope  five  years,  he 
was  made  prifoner  at  Fribourg,  from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Conftance,  and  being 
depofed  there,  in  the  12th  Seilion,  was  fent  prifoner  to  Manheim,  where  he  continued 
till  the  election  of  Martin  V.  at  which  time  he  was  dilcharged,  and  came  to  Florence, 
to  throw  himfelf  at  Martin's  Feet,  who  received  him  kindly,  made  him  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  Bifhop  of  Frefcati  ;  ordaining,  that  in  confideration  of  what 
he  had  been,  bis  feat  in  that  afiembly  Ihould  be  higher  than  any  of  the  reft  :  but  he 
died  not  long  after,  and  was  honoured  with  a  moil  magnificent  funeral,  at  the  expence 
of  his  old  friend  Cofimo  de'  Medici,  who  alfo  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory,. 
in  St.  John's  Church.  He  wrote  the  following  verfes  on  the  Inconfrancy  of  Fortune, 
when  he  was  in  prifon,  which  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  do  him  much  honour  as  a  poet : 
1  j;  he  was  in  confinement,  and  we  may  fuppofe  his  Mule  in  no  very  gay  humour. 

Qui  inodo  fummus  eram,  gaudens  et  nomine,  Prseful, 
Trifiis  et  abjectus,  nunc  mea  fata  gemo. 

Excelfus  Solio  nuper  verfabar  in  alto, 
Cun£taque  gens  pedibus  ofcula  prona  dabat. 

Nunc  ego  pcenarum  fundo  devolvor  in  imo  ; 
Y  ultum  deformem  quemquc  videre  pigtt. 

attended 
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attended  thither.  But  after  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  fortune  was 
(o  propitious  to  him,  that  not  only  all  thofe  that  adhered  to  him 
in  the  public  adminiftration  of  the  Common-wealth  were  aggrandized 
and  enriched  by  it,  but  fuch  as  negotiated  his  private  affairs  abroad 
(as  he  had  Factors  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe)  acquired  great 
wealth.  So  that  many  families  in  Florence  raifed  immenfe  fortunes 
under  his  influence,  particularly  the  Tornabuoni,  the  Benci,  the  Por- 
tinari,  the  Salfetti,  and  leveral  others,  who  owed  every  thing  they 
had  entirely  to  his  advice  and  affiftance  [e].  And  though  he  was  con- 
tinually laying  out  van:  fums  in  Churches,  and  public  buildings,  and 
Charities  of  different  kinds,  he  often  ufed  to  lament  in  private  with 
his  friends,  that  he  had  not  done  half  fo  much  for  the  glory  of  God 
as  he  ought  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Providence,  when 
he  confidered  the  Bleffings  he  had  beflowed  upon  him.  He  was  of 
the  middle  Stature,  his  complexion  rather  fwarthy  and  inclining  to 
the  Olive,  but  of  a  refpettable  prefence ;  not  very  learned,  but  natu- 
rallv  eloquent,  and  exceeding  wife;  companionate  to  the  poor,  always 
readv  to  do  any  good  office  to  his  friends,  inflructive  in  converfation, 
deliberate  in  Council,  fwift  in  execution  ;  and  though  for  the  molt 
part  grave  in  company,  he  was  fometimes  facetious,  and  wanted 
neither  wit  nor  repartee  [J~]. 

Omnibus  a  terris  auram  mihi  fponte  ferebantj 
Sed  nee  gaza  juvat,  nee  quis  amicus  adeft. 
Sic  varians  fortuna  vices,  adverfa  fecund  is 

Subdit,  et  ambiguo  nomine  ludit  atrox.  See  Platina. 

[e]  As  misfortunes  are  the  lot  of  moft  men,  at  one  time  of  their  life  or  other,  it  is 
certainly  more  eligible  (if  it  was  in  our  own  choice)  to  go  through  them  whilft  we 
have  ftrenrth  and  refolution,  than  to  droop  under  the  weight  of  them,  when  life  and 
health  are  retiring,  and  our  fpirits  begin  to  fail.  In  this  circumftance,  therefore,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  Cofimo  feems  to  have  been  greatly  favoured  by  Heaven,  that  he 
emerged  out  of  adveriity  at  a  time,  when  others  more  frequently  fink  into  it.  For  ad- 
veriity in  the  former  part  of  one's  life,  is  an  excellent  fchool ;  it  teaches  us  many  ufe- 
ful  leiTons,  and  to  know  ourfelves  as  well  as  other  people.  It  leads  us  to  acknowledge 
and  rely  upon  an  Almighty  and  over-ruling  Providence :  whilft  profperitv  too  often 
blinds  us,  and  makes  us  forget  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our  Youth.  Bat  it  is  a  bitter 
potion  in  old  age,  and  feldom  attended  with  wholefome  effects,  when  the  heart  of 
man  is  grown  hard,  and  his  confeience  feared.  There  is  much  good  fenfe  therefore, 
and  ample  room  for  moralizing,  in  the  Scottifh  proverb,  "  Adverfity  is  a  good  break  ■ 
(aft,  an  indifferent  dinner,  but  a  very  bad  fupper."     Fuijfe  felicem  miferrimum  eji. 

[/"]  Lewis  Sforza  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  wit  was  but  an  indifferent  qualification  for 
a  Soldier,"  and  did  not  care  to  admit  anv  one  into  his  fervice,  that  pretended  to  it. 
Silhon  Mini/ire  dEtat,  liv.  i.  cap.  13.  Marfhal  d;  Gaffion  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
He  was  fo  offended  at  the  Abbot  de  la  Riviere  for  blaming  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  con- 
duel  in  railing  the  fiege  of  Coutras,  that  he  roughly  faid  to  him,  "  Sir  Abbot,  your 
men  of  wit  are  but  poor  tools  in  matters  of  war."  Vie  du  Marechal  de  GaJJlon,  torn.  iv. 
rap.  4.      They  feldom  fucceed  better  in  the  finances  ;  and  whether  Statefmen  or  Prime 

X  X  2  Not 
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Not  long  after  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was  banifhed,  he  fent.  Cofimo 
word  "  that  the  Hen  was  hatching,"  to  which  he  returned  for  an- 
fwer,  '•«  that  fhe  would  have  but  a  bad  hatching  time  of  it,  lb  far 
from  her  neft".  And  when  fome  others  of  the  Exiles  gave  him  to 
understand  "  that  they  were  not  atlecp ;  "  he  replied  "  that  he  could 
ealily  believe  that,  for  he  thought  he  had  fpoiled  their  ileeping."  At 
the  time  that  Pius  II  was  exciting;  the  Chriftian  Princes  to  a  Crufade 
againft  the  Turk,  he  laid,  "  that  his  Holinefs  furely  could  not  be  fo 
old,  as  it  was  reported  ;  for  he  had  engaged  in  an  enterprize  that 
required  the  vigour  of  a  young  man."  When  the  Venetians  and 
King  Alphonfo  fent  Ambafladors  to  Florence  to  make  complaints 
of  the  behaviour  of  that  Republic  towards  them,  he  uncovered  his 
head,  and  afked  them  what  colour  his  hair  was  of,  and  when  they 
faid  White ;  he  replied,  "  it  would  not  be  long,  he  hoped,  before  the 
heads  of  their  Senators  were  of  the  fame  colour."  Not  many  hours 
before  his  death,  his  wife  allying  him  "  why  he  kept  his  eyes  mut," 
he  told  her  "  it  was  to  accuftom  them  to  it."  After  he  returned 
from  exile,  fome  of  the  Citizens  remonftrating,  "  that  the  Re- 
public would  be  exceedingly  weakened  and  God  ofrended  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  fo  many  good  and  pious  men  as  he  was  fending  into  banifh- 
ment,  he  faid  "  it  would  be  better  for  the  Republic  to  be  weakened 
than  utterly  ruined  ;  that  two  or  three  yards  of  fine  cloth  made  many 
a  one  look  like  a  good  man  ;  and  that  States  were  not  to  be  governed 
or  maintained  only  by  counting  a  firing  of  beads,  or  mumbling  over  a 
few  Pater  noilers :  "  which  lail  expreflions  gave  many  occafion  to 
calumniate  him  as  a  man  that  loved  himfelf  better  than  his  Country, 
and  had  more  regard  for  this  World  than  the  next.  Many  other  of  his 
layings  not  unworthy  of  remembrance  might  be  recited,  but  we  lhall 
omit  them  as  not  altogether  neceffary  here. 

Minifteis  arc  the  better  or  worfe  for  it,  depends  pretty  much  upon  their  other  qua- 
litier.  Certain  it  is,  that  fatyricul  wit  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
on  who  docs  not  know  how  to  manage  it:  for  fuch  a  one  indifcriminately  attacks 
fhe  rich  and  poor,  the  brave  man  and  the  coward,  trie  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  One 
of"  this  call:  is  the  peft  of  fo  iety,  and  brings  himfelf  into  endlefs  dangers  and  difficulties: 
for  as  he  teems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world,  he  mud  of  neccfllty  create  himfelf 
a  great  many  enemies.  On  the  other  lvand,  when  a  man  of  honour,  virtue,  good  fenfe, 
and  good  nature,  is  in  pofleffibn  of  it,  it  becomes  a  moft  valuable  talent,  and  may  be 
an/iied  to  excellent  purpofcs.  Whilft  it  is  employed  to  ridicule  vice  and  folly,  it  is  a 
it  to  virtue;  the  defence  of  which,  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  its  care; 
thou  .  by  .  degree  of  corruption,  peculiar  to  thefe  times,  it  has  been  fatally  perverted, 
to  make  vice  reputable,  ami  virtue  ridiculous.  But  wh  n  a  good  man  directs  its  point 
jp.  a  proper  manner,  he  ought  juftly  to  be  eftecmed  a  molt  valuable  member  of  the 
community,  CncC  he  contiibutes'fo  much  to  the  decorum  of  it  And  in  this  light,  it 
mi  he  well  be  numbered  an.o  left  Cofimo's  molt  finning  qualities. 

He 
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He  was  Hkewife  a  great  patron  and  benefactor  to  learned  men,  and 
firft  brought  [g]  Argiropolo  to  Florence  (a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  the 
greateit  Scholar  of  his  age)   to  inftrudt  the  youth  of  Florence  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  other  ufeful  erudition.     He  was  at  the  expence  of 
maintaining  [/']  Marfilio  Ficino,  the  reftorer  of  the  Platonic  Philo- 
fophy,  folely  at  his  own  charges  ;  and  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him, 
that   he  gave   him  a  houfe  and   eftate  near   his    feat    at   Careggio, 
that  he  might  purfue  his  ftudies  there  with   more  convenience,  and 
entertain  him  with  his  converfation  at  leifure  hours.     So    that  his 
prudence,  his  beneficence,  his  great  riches,  and  good  fortune,  made 
him    not   only  beloved   and   reflected   by  his   Fellow-citizens,  but 
wonderfully  courted  and  careffed  by  the  Princes  of  Italy,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  grandeur  which  ena- 
bled his  poilerity  to  follow  his  noble  example,  to  accumulate  ftill 
greater  riches,  and  to  extend  their  influence  and  authority  to  a  much 
higher  degree  both  in  their  own  City  and  Country,  and  all  over  the 
Chriftian  World  [/].     Neverthelefs,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he 
met  with  fome  piercing  afflictions  :  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee 
his  elded:  fon  Giovanni   die  before  him,  who  was  a  young  man,  of 
whom  he   had  conceived  the  greateft   hopes  ;  and  left  Pietro  in   fo 
infirm  and  languishing  a  ftate  of  health,  that  it  was  not  poiflble  he 
mould  attend  with  fiich  a  degree  of  application  as  was  neceffary  either 
to  the  public,  or  even  his  own   domeftic   affairs.     So  that   after  the 
death  of  the  former,  he  often  ufed  to  be  carried  through  the  differ- 
ent apartments  of  his  houfe,  and  would   fometimes   fay  with  a  figh, 
"  Alas  !  this  is  too  large  a  dwelling  for  fo  fmall  a  family  !"  It  feemed 
likewife   to  give  him  much  concern,  that  he   had   not   made  a  more 
coniiderable  addition  to  the  Florentine  dominions;  and  he  could  not 
help  regretting  the  confidence  he  had  put  in  Count  Sforza,  when  he 
found  at  laft  he  had  been  fo  bafely  deceived  by  him  :   for   whilft  the 
latter  was  only  Count  Sforza,  and  flood  in  need  of  his  affiftance  and 
fupport,  he  promifed  him,  that,  whenever  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Milan,  he  would  reduce  Lucca  for  the  Florentines  :   but  that  Prince, 

[g]  Mqr«  generally  called  Argirophilus.     Cofima  made  h'r.ii  Preceptor  to  his  Son  2nd 

He  dedicated  his  works  to  the  Medicean  family,  viz.  his  Tranflation  of  Ari- 

s  ethics  c:  ;  his  owa  book.  J)e  Rfgfu.  (.  xtino- 

■-  ..  Monodta^  &c.  Pauius  Jsvius  in  Eldg.  cap.  .xxvii.   Toff,  de  Hif.  Grac.  1.   iv. 

c.:~.    Xix. 

[/'J  He  tranrtareQ  the  works  of  Plato,  and  feveral  other  coniiderable  authors,  whs 
wrote  in  defence  of  that  philofophy,  as  Plotinus,  Iainblicus,  Proclus,  Sc.  Hi  works 
Were  punted  in  two  Vols.  fol.  at  Baiil,  in  the  years  1561  and   J  ; 

[/']  Particularly  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  who  were  botli  deicendants.  of  Cofin 
and  ver,-  powerful  Pontifs. 

Oil 
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on  the  contrary,  ungratefully  forgot  his  former  obligations,  and  al- 
tered his  refolution  with  the  change  of  his  fortune  •,  for  when  he 
had  thoroughly  eftabliihed  himfelf  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  he  re- 
iblved,  if  pofuble,  to  enjoy  that  in  peace,  which  he  had  gained  by 
dint  of  arms,  and  after  fo  many  broils  and  diffractions ;  nor  did  he 
afterwards  trouble  himfelf  either  about  Cofimo,  or  any  other  perfon 
or  State  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  alliance  or  engagements, 
nor  interfere  in  any  war,  but  what  was  merely  neceffary  for  his  own 
defence,  and  the  prefervation  of  his  territories.  This  gave  Cofimo 
much  uneafinefs,  when  he  reflected  how  much  pains  and  treafure  he 
had  unworthily  beflowed  to  aggrandize  fo  perfidious  and  unthankfull 
a  man.  He  perceived  likewiie,  that  his  age  and  infirmities  would 
no  longer  fufter  him  to  attend  to  the  management  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  his  own  particular  affairs  with  his  former  circumfpection 
and  afliduity  j  and  he  faw  both  one  and  the  other  beginning  to  de- 
cline; the  State  going  to  wreck  by  the  rapacity  and  diffeniions  of  the 
Citizens,  and  his  fortune  being  impaired  by  the  neglect  or  mifconduct 
of  his  agents  and  fons.  Thefe  circumftances  embittered  the  laft 
davs  of  his  life,  and  made  him  fpend  them  in  difquietude.  Yet  he 
died  full  of  glory,  and  with  the  higheffc  reputation.  After  his  death, 
all  the  States  and  Princes  of  Chriftendom  fent  compliments  of  con- 
dolence to  his  Son  Pietro  ;  and  his  corpfe  was  attended  with  very  great 
folemnity  to  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  by  the  whole  City,  where 
he  was  interred ;  and  afterwards  had  this  infeription  engraved  on  his 
tomb,  by  a  public  decree ;  the  father  of  his  country. 

If  in  drawing  the  character  of  Cofimo,  I  have  rather  feemed  to 
imitate  thofe  who  write  panegyrics  upon  Princes,  than  the  general 
manner  of  Hiftorians,  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  he  was 
a  perfonage  of  fuch  rare  and  excellent  qualities  as  had  feldom  or  in- 
deed never  been  feen  before  in  our  City,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged 
to  do  this  juftice  to  his  memory. 

Whilfl  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  in  general  were  circum- 
ftanced  in  the  manner  we  have  above  related,  Lewis  XI  King  of  France 
was  embroiled  in  a  troublefome  war  which  his  Barons  had  raifed  againft 
him,  at  the  inftigation  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  Charles 
Duke  of  Burgundy  [A]  -,  which  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him  that  he  could 
give  no  further  affiftance  to  John  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  his  defigns  upon 
.Genoa  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  found  he 
had  not  only  occafion  for  all  his  own  forces  but  the  fuccour  of  others, 

[i]  The  war  for  the  public  Good,  as  it  was  called  by  thofe  that  were  the  occafion  of 
it,  though  they  had  na  other  view  in  it  than  to  gratify  their  own  private  intereft  and 
>:nhition. 

he 
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ho  withdrew  thofe  that  were  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  Savona  [/]  and  gave 
it  up  to  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan  ;  acquainting  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Genoa,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  profecute  any  defign  of  that  kind  if  he  fo  pleafed,  for  he 
had  given  it  up  himfelf.  Sforza  therefore  prefently  undertook  the 
reduction  of  that  City,  and  Succeeded  in  it  without  much  difficulty, 
bv  the  favour  of  the  Adorni  and  the  reputation  which  the  friendship 
of  the  King  of  France  had  given  him  :  in  return  for  which,  he  fent 
his  Majefty  a  fupply  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe  into  France,  under 
the  Command  of  his  eldeft  Son  Galeazzo.  By  thefe  means  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon  became  King  of  Naples,  and  Count  Sforza  Duke  of 
Milan  and  Lord  of  Genoa  ;  and  having  contracted  family  alliances 
together,  they  began  to  take  all  proper  meafures  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  their  governments  ;  that  fo  they  might  enjoy  them  in  tran- 
quillity whilfl  they  lived,  and  fecure  them  to  their  children  when, 
they  died. 

For  this  purpofe  it  was  judged  neceffary  that  the  King  fhould  in 
the  firft  place  make  fure  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  taken  part  with 
John  of  Anjou  againft  him  in  the  late  wars ;  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Milan  fhould  endeavour  totally  to  fupprefs  the  Braccefcan  foldiery 
who  were  naturally  enemies  to  his  name  and  family,  and  began  at 
that  time  to  grow  into  great  reputation  again  under  the  conduct  of 
Giacopo  Piccinino.  For  as  Giacopo  was  one  of  the  moft  able  and 
experienced  commanders  in  Italy  and  had  no  territory  of  his  own  ; 
it  behoved  all  thofe  that  had,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  him  ;  and 
efpecially  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  judging  of  others  by  his  own 
conduft,  thought  he  fhould  neither  be  able  to  maintain  himfelf  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  dominions  he  had  ufurped,  nor  to  leave  them  to  his 
pofterity  at  his  death,  if  Piccinino  lived.  The  King  therefore  made 
ufe  of  every  artifice  to  reconcile  his  Nobility  to  him,  in  which  he 
at  laft  fucceeded  :  for  they  faw  that,  if  they  continued  in  arms  againft 
their  Sovereign,  they  muft  inevitably  be  ruined ;  but  if  they  came  to 
an  accommodation  with  him,  or  fubmitted  to  his  mercy,  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  a  pardon  :  and  as  it  is  natural  for  all  men  rather  to 
truft  to- poffibilities  than  run  into  certain  deftrudtion,  Princes  on  fuch 
occalions,  have  it  in   their   power  to   crufh  their  helplefs  enemies 

[/]  Savona,  or  Sana,  as  the  inhabitants  affeft  to  call  it;,  is  about  fifteen  miles  weft 
from  Genoa,  and,  next  to  the  metropolis,  is  the  moft  confiderable  City  in  the  Genoefe 
dominions.  It  feems  as  if  it  had  formerly  made  a  much  more  confiderable  figure  than  it 
does  at  prefent,  as  there  was  a  very  commodious  port  there,  which  the  Republic  has 
fuffered  to  be  fpoiled,  left  the  Commerce  of  Genoa  fhould  be  impaired  by  it,  and  it  is 
now  (o  choaked  up,  that  a  barge  of  any  confiderable  burden  can  hardly  come  into  it. 
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with  eafe  and  fecurity,  after  they  have  decoyed  them  into  the  net  with 
fair  promifes.  Thefe  Noblemen  accordingly,  feeing  their  ruin  un- 
avoidable if  they  carried  on  the  war,  and  relying  upon  the  King's 
word,  thought  it  the  belt  wav  to  make  their  fubmifiion  to  him,  as 
they  did  immediately  ;  but  were  afterwards  all  put  to  death  at  dif- 
ferent times  upon  one  pretence  or  other.  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who 
then  lay  with  his  forces  at  Solmona,  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  thefe 
proceedings,  and  to  avoid  the  lame  fate,  endeavoured  by  the  mediation 
of  his  friends,  to  make  his  peace  with  Duke  Sforza  :  upon  which, 
the  Duke  offering  him  honourable  terms,  he  refolved  to  accept  them, 
and  taking  only  an  hundred  horfe  with  him,  he  went  to  wait  upon 
him  at  Milan.  Giacopo  and  his  brother  had  carried  arms  a  long- 
time under  their  father,  firfr.  in  the  fervice  of  Duke  Philip,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Milanefe,  lb  that  he  had  many  friends  and  a  pretty 
good  intereft.  in  that  City,  which  was  Hill  increafed  by  the  circum- 
ltances  of  the  times  :  for  the  proiperity  and  prefent  power  of  the 
Sforzefcan  party  had  excited  much  envy  j  whilir,  on  the  contrary, 
the  low  ebb  of  Giacopo's  affairs  and  his  long  abfence,  had  not  only 
moved  the  compaffion  of  the  Citizens  there,  but  made  them  earnestly 
defire  to  fee  him  again  amongft  them.  This  plainly  appeared  at  his 
arrival ;  for  there  were  few  of  the  Nobility  who  did  not  go  out  to 
meet  him  j  the  Streets  through  which  he  palled  were  crowded  with 
people  that  longed  for  a  fight  of  him ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  City  but  acclamations  and  good  wilhes  for  his  profperity 
and  that  of  his  family.  Thefe  honours  however,  only  haftened  his 
ruin  i  for  they  Hill  increafed  the  Duke's  jealoufy,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  refolution  to  get  rid  of  him  by  fome  means  or  other :  but  to 
do  it  the  more  covertly,  he  ordered  that  Piccinino's  Marriage  with 
Drufiana,  his  natural  daughter  (to  whom  he  had  long  been  ^poiiied) 
fhould  now  be  confummated.  After  which  King  Ferdinand  (as  had 
been  privately  concerted  betwixt  them)  invited  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  not  only  made  him  Commander  in  chief  of  all  his  forces,  but 
advanced  him  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Florins  for  their 
fubfiftance.  In  confequence  of  this  appointment  Giacopo,  with  an 
Ambailador  from  the  Duke  and  his  Lady  Drufiana,  fet  out  for  Naples* 
where  he  was  received  with  very  great  honour,  and  his  nuptials  cele- 
brated for  many  days  with  all  forts  of  feftivity  and  rejoycings.  But 
not  long  after,  having  alked  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  Solmona  where 
his  troop  lay,  his  Majelty  invited  him  and  his  Son  to  dine  with  him 
in  the  Caflle  before  he  went ;  where,  after  dinner  was  over,  lie  caufed 
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him  to  be  made  a  prifoner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  [;/;].  For 
fuch  was  the  mean  jealoufy  which  the  Italian  Princes  then  enter- 
tained of  any  one  that  was  pofleiled  of  thofe  virtues  which  they  were 
confcious  they  had  not  to  boaft  of  themfelves,  that  they  flood  in 
awe  of  them,  and  took  all  methods  to  fupprefs  them  as'  enemies  : 
fo  that  every  fpark  of  honour  and  braver)'  being  in  a  manner  extin- 
guifhed,  the  whole  Province  became  expoied  to  thofe  calamities 
with  which  it  was  foon  after  vifited,  and  indeed  almoft.  defolated  [//]. 

In  the  mean  time  Pius  II  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Romagna, 
and  feeing  a  general  peace  now  eflabliihed,  thought  it  a  proper  junc- 
ture to  excite  the  Chriftian  Princes  againft  the  Turk;  and  for  that 
purpofe  began  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  his  predeceffors  had  done 
before  :  in  which  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  engaged  to  furnifh  him 
with  fupplies,  either  of  money  or  men:  Matthias  King  of  Hungary 
[o]  and  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  [p  ]  in  particular,  promifed  to 
affilt  in  perfon,  and  therefore  were  appointed  Generals  to  condudr. 

[raj  This  perfidious  and  execrable  breach  of  hofpitality  is  thus  represented  by  Paulus 
Jovius.  "  Fuere  qui  ei  (Francifco  Sforcis)  inexorabil'is  odii  notam  inurerent,  quod 
perlequendas  Braccians  factionis  nunquam  oblitus,  Jacobum  Piccinini  filium  fumma: 
fpei  ducem,  fub  quo  Bracaana  arma  re.lorefcere  polTe  viderentur,  nequaquam  fincera 
fide  in  generum  afciverit ;  fcilicet  ut  eo  vinculo  pignorequc  deceptum  ad  teterrimam 
necem  Ferdinando  Neapolitano  regi  prodcret.  Ab  eo  enim  rege  contra  fidem,  refricata 
veterum  oftenfionum  memoria,  vir  impiger  in  carcere  per  jEthiopem  fervum  averfa  fecuri 
mactetus  eft,  fingulari  quidem  cum  infamia  tantorum  principum,  qui  vindiche  libidinem 
facro-fan&te  fidei  &  hofpitalis  menfae  religioni  praetuliiTent".—  Elog.  virorum  bdlica  vir- 
tute  illu/irium.  lib.  iii. 

[»]  One  of  the  Citizens  of  Athens,  who  gave  his  vote  for  the  baniihment  of  Ari- 
ftides,  frankly  told  him,  when  he  was  afked  his  reafon  for  fo  doing,  "  that  he  did  not 
know  Anftides,  but  that  he  did  not  like  him,  becaufe  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  be 
lurnameJ  the  Juji."  Cornelius  Nep.  in  vit.  Arijiidis.  A  great  many  people  are  of  this 
man's  way  of  thinking  (fays  Mr.  Bayle)  though  they  don't  care  to  (peak  their  minds  fo 
freely.  Every  thing  thit  excels,  difpleafes  them  ;  they  fhew  a  more  juft  regard  for  fuch 
virtue  as  is  very  common,  than  for confpicuous  and  remarkable  merit;  which  they  think 
echples  their  own,  it"  they  have  any,  and  makes  them  of  l'mall  account.  But  fuch  is 
human  nature  in  all  ages  ! 

J>]  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  fon  to  John  Huniades 
His  courage  acquired  him  the  name  of  Great.  He  was  not  only  remarkable  for  his 
valour,  and  the  exploits  he  performed  againft  the  Turks,  but  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
foreign  languages,  as  he  could  fpeak  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  except  the  Greek  and 
1  urkilh.     He  was  a  great  Patron  of  learning,  and  collected  a  noble  library  at  Buda, 

S     u  S  ?d  W'th  the  moft  curious  books'  and   rareft  manufcripts.     Antonius 

1  neobalaiis  made  the  following  epitaph  upon  him,  mentioned  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his 
Elogics  :  /  j  » 

"  ^°rrvini  brevis  h£c  ^na  eft,  quern  magna  fatentur 
^aSa  tu'"c  Deum,  fata  fuiffe  hominem."— 
IP]  he  was  reckoned  one  or  the  moft  warlike  Princes  of  his  age,  and  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  Eewis  XI.  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  almoft  continually  at  war. 

VoL'  *'  Y  y  the 
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the  expedition  by  his  Holinefs,  who  was  fo  fanguine  in  the  matter, 
that  he  left  Rome  and  went  to  Ancona  where  all  the  troops  were  to 
rendezvous,  and  the  Venetians  were  to  lend  (hips  to  tranlport  them 
into  Sclavonia.  But  loon  after  the  Pope's  arrival  at  that  place,  there 
was  fuch  a  confluence  of  people  from  every  quarter,  that  they  pre- 
fently  devoured  all  the  provifions  that  were  in  the  city,  or  could 
pomhly  be  procured  in  the  adjacent  Country  :  fo  that  the  multitude 
was  almoil  famifhed.  Befides  which,  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
the  forces,  nor  weapons  to  arm  them  ;  and  neither  Matthias  of  Hun- 
gary, nor  Charles  of  Burgundy  came  to  the  rendezvous :  the  Vene- 
tians indeed  fent  a  few  gallies  thither,  but  more  out  of  ollentation 
and  to  fave  appearances,  than  with  any  defign  to  tranfport  the  Cru- 
faders.  This  difappointment  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  Pope,  who 
was  likewife  almoft  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  fell  fick 
and  died.  After  which,  the  whole  army  dilbanded,  and  every  man 
returned  to  his  refpective  home  [  q  ]. 

This  Pontif  dying  in  the  year  1465,  Paul  II,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
was  elected  in  his  room  [r].     And  the  next  year  Francifco  Sforza> 

[0]  Wehavefecn,  fays  Voltaire,  in  his  general  hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  how 
the  Crufades  difpeopled  and  impoverished  Europe,  before  the  fourteenth  Century.  Af- 
cending  from  thefe  Crufades  to  the  times  which  Succeeded  the  death  of  Charlemain,  we 
find  the  fame  fcenes  of  mifery,  with  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  barbarifm.  The  com- 
parifon  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our  own,  ought  to  make  us  fcnfible  of  our  happinefs, 
notwithstanding  that  almoft  invincible  pronenefs  in  human  nature  to  commend  the  paft 
in  preference  to  the  prefent  times. 

[r]  Peter  Barbo,  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  Son  of  Nicholas  Barbo,  a  noble  Venetian, 
and  nephew  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Moft  authors  fpeak  very  indifferently  of  this  Pontif. 
He  is  accufed  of  being  privy  to  the  death  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  was  fo  bafely  mur- 
dered by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples.  As  he  was  extremely  ignorant  and  wicked  him- 
felf,  he  hated  learning,  and  cruelly  perfecuted  all  learned  and  honeft  men,  whom  he 
ufed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Hcreticks  and  Traitors,  and  advifed  the  Romans  not  to 
let  their  children  purfue  the  ftudy  of  letters  ;  telling  them  it  was  fufficient  if  they  could 
read  and  write.  Platina  in  particular,  and  one  Milverton,  an  Englishman,  who  was  a 
Provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  were  very  ill  ufed  by  him.  He  was  faid  to  be  guilty  of 
Simony,  and  all  other  wicked  means,  by  which  he  could  raife  money.  Du  Pleffis 
Mornai,  in  his  Myjiere  d'  iniquite,  quotes  this  Epigram  upon  him  from  Janus  Pan- 
nonius  : 

Pontificis  Pauli  teftes  ne  Roma  requiras, 
Filia  quam  genuit,  fat  docet  efle  marem. 

Sandum  non  poffum,  Patrem  te  dicere  pofTum, 
Cum  video  natam  Paule  fecunde  tuam. 
The  following  was  likewife  made  upon  him  by  another  poet. 

Quum  fit  filia  Paule,  fit  tibi  aurum, 

Quantum  Pontifices  habere  raros 

Vidit  Roma  prius,  Pater  vocari 

Sanctus  non  potes,  at  potes  beatus, 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Milan  likewife  died  [s],  after  he  had  been  in  poifefTion 
of  that  Dukedom  fix  teen  years,    and  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions 

He  was  fond  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  often  ufed  to  appear  in  great  ftate  :  upon 
which  occafions,  he  was  (b  ridiculous  as  to  paint  himfelf,  though  he  was  naturally  a  very 
graceful  man.  Amongft  his  other  bad  qualities,  hard  drinking  is  alfo  laid  to  his  charge. 
He  caufed  drunken  games  to  be  celebrated  in  Carnival  time,  giving  prizes  to  the  victors. 
There  are  other  c:imes  ftil!  more  unnatural,  with  which  his  memory  is  ftained. — He  re- 
duced the  term  of  the  Jubilee  to  25  years,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  celebrated.  Platina 
rays,  the  Emperor  Leo  IV.  took  fo  much  pleafure  in  jewels,  that  he  plundered  the 
Veftry-room  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  and  caufed  a  very  rich  crown  to  be  made, 
which  he  wore  fo  often,  that  either  the  weight,  or  the  coldnefs  of  the  precious  (tones,  threw 
him  into  a  diftemper.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  fame  happened  in  our  time  to  Pope 
Paul  II.  who  took  fuch  delight  in  thofe  womanifh  ornaments,  that  having  got  together 
a  vaft  quantity  of  jewels,  at  an  immenfe  price,  from  all  parts,  and  almoft  exhaufted 
the  treafury  of  the  Church,  he  appeared  in  public  like  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  with  a  turret 
upon  his  head  inftead  of  a  mitre.  I  imagine,  that  either  his  fweating  too  much  (for  he 
was  very  fat)  or  the  weight  of  the  jewels,  occafioned  the  apoplectic  fit  of  which  he 
died  fuddenly,  Julv  28th,  1471.  Some  fay  he  was  ftrangled  by  a  man  who  caught  him 
in  bed  with  his  wife  ;  and  Peucer,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Chronicles,  gives  a  (till  ftranger 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  where  he  fays,  "  Paulus  Secundus  ob  fpurciflimam 
libidinem  &  artes  daemoniacas  publice  infamis  atque  execrabilis,  utpote  quern  tandem  in 
concubitu  a  Daemone  ftrangulatum  obtorti  colli   terribili  fpecie  mortis  genus  oftendifie 

fama  eft."  Platina.  IVicelius  in  Epitom.   Rom.   Pontif. It  may  be  added,  that  when 

Platina  and  fevcral  other  men  of  letters  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fort  of  an  academy, 
and  affirmed  new  names  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Italians  in  thofe  cafes)  Paul 
II.  was  perfuaded,  that  fome  great  myftery  was  concealed  under  it  ;  and  looking  upon 
this  aflembly  as  a  gang  of  confpirators,  he  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  had  them  put  to 
the  torture,  with  very  great  feverity. 

[s]  His  father  was  a  peafant,  but  by  a  ftrange  feries  of  good  fortune,  and  long  fer- 
vice,  became  one  of  the  moft  renowned  Generals  of  his  time.  His  rival  in  reputation 
was  the  famous  Braccio  da  Montone,  with  whom  he  ferved  in  his  younger  days,  under 
Aiberigo  da  Barbiano.  There  was  at  firft  a  very  great  friendlhip  betwixt  them,  but 
after  a  while,  they  grew  jealous  of  each  other's  merit,  and  became  bitter  enemies.  They 
always  took  oppofite  fides;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  was  appointed  General  by  any 
Prince,  the  other  had  the  like  employment  in  the  State  which  was  at  war  with  that 
Prince.  They  took  care,  however,  to  fell  their  fervice  very  dear,  and  always  protracted 
the  war  as  long  as  pomble,  for  the  fake  of  lucre  ;  fo  that  they  made  a  downright  trade 
of  it,  as  Paulus  Jovius  juftly  obferves.  Elog.  virorum  bellica  virtute  illujlrium.  "  Qui 
ab  initio  fraterna  charitate  inter  fe  conjuncti,  pari  fpe,  parique  induftria,  &  paribus  in- 
fignium  iaciniarumque  coloribus  militantes,  ufque  adeo  inclaruere,  ut  fata'i  demum  am- 
bitione  atque  fuperbia  diducti  diverfas  militias  fectas  de  nomine  conderent,  ac  aemulatione 
gloriae  atque  potentiae  ex  amicis  hoftes  fa&i,  ex  adverfo  femper  arma  tractarent  ;  qua 
difTenfione  potius  quam  fimultate  opimis  ftipendiis  fummifque  honoribus  clari  atque  opu- 
lenti  evadebant :  quum  fefe  infami  aftu  protr.ercalique  militia  principibus  Italise  &  liberis 
civitatibus  venditarent,  bellaque  alere  quam  finire  mallent;  quod  uterque  de  fortuni 
fua  immodice  fperandum  putaret,  &  nihil  impervium  vividae  virtuti  generofe  &  fortiter 
agentibos  arbitrarentur."  And  indeed  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  this  mercenary  and 
ambitious  fpirit  is  common  to  almoft  all  thofe  who  do  not  command  their  own  armies, 
but  are  ftipendiary  generals.  But  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
Prince  whofe  fubjects  they  are  not,  indulge  themfelves  much  more  in  that  kind  of 
treafon,  which  confifts   in  alwavs  leaving  fome  refource  to  a  var.quifhed  enemy,  and 

Y  y  2  by 
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by  his  Son  Galeazzo  :  an  event  that  not  only  added  fewel  to  the 
animolities  that  were  rekindling  in  Florence,  but  occasioned  them 
to  burn:  out  the  fooner  into  a  flame.  For  after  the  death  of  Colimo, 
his  Son  Pietro  de'  Medici  being  left  heir  to  his  riches  and  authority, 
thought  proper  to  attach  himfelf  to  Diotifalvi  Neroni,  a  man  of 
very  great  power  and  reputation  in  the  City,  and  of  whom  Cofimo 
had  fo  great  an  opinion,  that  upon  his  death-bed  he  gave  Pietro  a 
ftricf  charge  to  conlult  him,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice 
in  every  thing  that  related  either  to  the  management  of  his  own 
eftate,  or  the  administration  of  the  public.  In  confequence  of  this 
command,  Pietro  fent  for  him  ;  and  having  told  him  how  great  a 
confidence  his  father  had  repofed  in  him,  he  added,  that  as  he  had 
always  obeyed  him  in  every  thing  whilfr.  alive,  he  was  likewife  de- 
fiious  to  follow  his  directions  now  he  was  dead  ;  and  therefore  hoped 
he  would  afliit  him  both  in  conducting  his  private  concerns,  and  the 
government  of  the  City :  for  which  purpofe,  he  would,  in  the  firft 
place,  caufe  all  his  father's  writings  and  accounts  to  be  put  into  his 
hands  ;   that  fo  when  he  was  acquainted  with  his  circumstances,   he 

affording  him  means  to  recover  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  war  may  not  be 
ended.  Sforza  commanded  Queen  Jane's  army  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was 
faid  to  have  been  very  familiar  with  that  Princefs.  He  was  drowned  in  pailin°-  the  river 
Atemo,  to  relieve  the  City  of  Aquila,  which  was  at  that  time  befieged  by  the  troops  of 
Alphonfo,  Kin^  of  Arragon,  under  the  command  of  Braccio  his  rival.  His  natural 
fon,  Francis  Sforza,  was  itill  more  fortunate,  and  as  great  a  Commander  :  for  after  a 
long  couife  of  wars,  hi  which  he  behaved  with  great  valour  and  conduct,  he  at  Iaft 
made  himfelf  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the  manner  already  related,  though  he  had  many  pow- 
erful competitors  to  contend  with.  He  kept  pofleflion  of  that  Duchy  till  his  death,  and 
governed  it  with  great  moderation,  which  made  him  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
illuirrious  Princes  of  Italy.  Monfieur  Varillas,  in  his  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.  liv.  ii.  fays, 
that  no  ufttrper  ever  made  a  better  fovereign.  He  had  indeed  many  good  qualities,  and 
though  he  had  never  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  he  was  very  eloquent,  and  a  friend  to 
literature.  John  Simoneta  wrote  his  Life,  in  thirty-one  books,  which  was  printed  at 
Milan,  in  the  year  1479.  Paulus  Jovius  in  Elog.  virorum  bettcei  virtute  illujiriutn,  1.  iii. 
{peaks  of  him  thus  :  "  In  hunc  hominem,  praeter  invictum  corporis  atque  animirobur, 
fumma  etiam  dona,  quae  tribui  poterant,  natura  contulerat  ;  perfonae  fcilicet  dignitatem, 
os  prcbum,  &  in  omni  congiefiu  afpectum  fine  fuperbia  fuis  pariter  atque  hoftibus  vene- 
rabilem ;  fie  ut  cunrti  in  eo  frepius  concionante  facundiam  abfoluto  oratori  parem  admi- 
rarcntur,  eoque  plenius  quod  nullas  attigiffet  litcras;  &  nihilo  fecius  in  omni  civili  mili- 
tarique  negotio  efficacis  prudentise  divinique  pene  judicii  vim  expeditam  .k  incredibilem 
afferret.  Scd  literarum  decus,  quum  fefe  ejus  expertem  ingenuo  pudore  faepe  dolens 
fateretur,  liberalifTime  tucbatur.  Juilae  fiquidem  &  vcr?e  laudis,  quae  viventi  ornamento 
effet,  et  tranfirct  ad  pofleros,  erat  avidiflimus.  A  Johanne  Simoneta  namque  infigni 
hiftorico,  &  a  Philelpho  poeta  perceiebri  res  fuas  bello  paceque  geftas  perfcribi  celebra- 
rique  jubebat,  ficuti  etiam  patris  vitam  Lcodorix  Cribellus  ejus  juffu  antea  perfcripferat."' 
The  animofity,  however,  with  which  he  laboured  to  exterminate  the  whole  Braccefcan 
faction,  was  judged  to  be  too  implacable;  and  the  part  he  was  fuppofed  to  aft  in  the 
deah  of  Giatopo  Piccinino,  will  be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory. 

might 
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might  be  the  better  able  to  advife  him  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
himielf.  Diotifalvi,  on  the  other  hand,  promifed  to  ferve  him  faith- 
fully and  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  upon  all  occafions.  But  when 
they  came  to  examine  Cofimo's  books,  they  found  his  affairs  in  very 
great  confulion.  Diotifalvi  therefore,  who  was  more  influenced  by 
motives  of  felf-intereit  and  ambition,  than  either  by  the  friendship 
he  had  profellcd  for  Pietro,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  obligations 
he  lay  under  to  his  father,  thinking  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunitv 
of  ruining  that  reputation  and  authority  which  Cofimo  in  a  manner 
left  him  heir  to,  gave  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance indeed,  ieemed  both  equitable  and  neceffary,  but  ultimately 
tended  to  his  delWlion.  He  reprefented  to  him  in  how  great  diforder 
his  aifairs  were  at  that  time,  and  what  large  fums  of  money  he  would 
have  immediate  occafion  for,  if  he  intended  to  fupport' his  family 
intereit,  and  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  of  opulence  and  power 
in  the  Common-wealth ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  relief  or  expe- 
dient fo  proper  as  to  call  in  the  debts  that  were  owiog  to  him  both 
from  foreigners  and  his  Fellow-citizens :  for  Colimo,  as  we  have  faid 
before,  out  of  his  natural  generality,  and  in  order  to  eftablifh  an 
influence  at  home  and  gain  friends  abroad,  had  always  been  fo  ready 
to  open  Ins  purfe  to  every  one  who  flood  in  need  of  his  afliftance, 
that  tnofe  debts  arole  to  a  prodigious  amount  [/].  To  this  propofal, 
which  Ieemed  but  jufl:  and  reafonable,  Pietro  very  willingly  conferred  ; 
and,  like  an  honeft  man,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  fubftance 
only  in  that  emergency.  But  he  had  hardly  called  upon  two  or  three 
of  his  creditors  before  the  whole  City  was  in  an  uproar;  every  one 
upbraiding  him  with  avarice  and  ingratitude,  and  loading  him  with 
ail  manner  of  reproaches  and  ignominious  names  ;  as  if  he  had  been 
come  to  plunder  them  of  their  own  property,  inftead  of  demanding 
the  payment  of  a  lawful  debt. 

(YJ  Voltaire,  fpeaking  of  the  Medici,  in  his  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  07. 
fays,  "Never  was  there  a  family  in  the  Univerfer  that  attained  to  power  by  fo  juft  a 
title;  that  b,  by  virtue  and  beneficence.  Cofimo  de*  Medici,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  13*9,  lived  as  a  private  Citizen  in  Florence,  without  feeking  any  title;  but  by 

K.T.Th  £q"lred  4Uuh  irTenfe  Wealth'  as  miSht  be  compared  to  that  of  the  greatest 
Kings  ot  his  Time.     The  ufe  he  made  x>{  his  riches  was,  m  relieving  the  poor,  in 

SSSr^ffi^iT^  S***'  bvl-dmgthemmonev,  ioMifiJlS 
who  hid  fled  tJ  Fl  Struaurf '  ^  in  ^porting  the  learned  men'  amongft  the  Greeks, 
™  hi.  A  r  °renCe  3?er  the  takinS  ot"  Constantinople.  During  the  fpace  of  thirty 
EEJT  Aft  k-  ^erC  ?*  bwS  °f  the  ReP"blic;  and  ads  of  benevolence  his  only 
■SfSLr    A    PS  V  "  appeared  by  his  PaPers'   that  he  h^  ^nt  vart  Sums   to 

J\^U"r>'  the  P,%ment  of  which  he  never  afked  for  again.     He  died  lamented  even 

Mr  IfbU'comtt      °renCe'  m:h  one  confent»  ado^ed  his  tomb  with  the  the  name  of 

Diotifalvi 
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Diotifalvi  feeing  the  general  refentment  which  his  couniel  had 
excited  againft  Pietro,  immediately  turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
entered  into  a  combination  with  Luca  Pitti,  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli,  and 
Niccolo  Soderini,  to  deprive  him  of  all  power  and  authority  in  the 
State.  The  end  they  all  had  in  view  was  the  fame ;  but  their  mo- 
tives to  purfue  it  very  different.  Pitti  was  ambitious  to  fucceed  Cofimo 
de'  Medici  in  the  government  of  the  Republic  ;  and  became  fo  great 
after  his  death,  that  he  difdained  the  thoughts  of  ftooping  to  Pietro. 
Diotifalvi,  who  knew  that  Pitti  was  not  equal  to  fo  great  a  charge, 
thought  that  if  they  could  by  any  means  get  rid  of  Pietro,  the  chief 
power  muft,  of  neceffity,  in  a  ihort  time,  devolve  upon  him.  So- 
derini was  defirous  that  the  City  fhould  enjoy  more  liberty  and  be 
governed  by  the  proper  Magistrates,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  former  times. 
But  Acciaiuoli  had  a  particular  quarrel  with  the  family  of  Medici 
upon  the  following  account  :  His  Son  Raphael  had  fome  time  be- 
fore married  Alexandra  de'  Bardi,  with  whom  he  had  an  immenfe 
fortune.  This  Lady  was  very  ill  treated,  both  by  her  hufband  and 
father,  either  from  fome  mifbehaviour  of  her  own,  or  their  morofe- 
nefs  and  ill  nature  :  upon  which,  Lorenzo  d'  Ilarione,  one  of  her 
relations,  pitying  her  condition,  came  one  night  with  feveral  armed 
men,  and  took  her  by  force  out  of  Agnolo's  houfe.  Of  this  outrage 
the  Acciaiuoli  making  heavy  complaints,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Cofimo ;  who  adjudged  that  the  young  Lady's  fortune  fhould  be  re- 
turned, and  afterwards  it  fhould  be  left  to  her  choice  whether  fhe  would 
go  back  again  to  her  hufband  or  not.  But  Agnolo  thinking  Cofimo 
had  not  uied  him  well  in  this  award,  and  not  being  able  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  father,  was  now  determined  to  do  it  upon  the 
Son. 

Howevej,  notwithstanding  their  views  were  fo  different,  they  all 
availed  themfelves  of  the  fame  pretext,  and  faid,  they  neither  deiired 
nor  aimed  at  any  thing  further  than  that  the  Republic  might  be 
governed  by  lawful  Magiftrates,  and  not  by  a  little  Junto  of  parti- 
cular perfons.  The  failure  of  feveral  Merchants  about  that  time 
likewife,  ftill  increafed  the  clamour  that  was  railed  againft  Pietro, 
and  gave  the  people  frefh  occafion  to  revile  him ;  for  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  imputing  the  blame  to  him,  and  laid,  that  the  Hidden  and 
unexpected  calling  in  of  his  money  had  been  the  occafion  of  thofe 
bankruptcies,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difcredit  of  the  Merchants  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  City.  Belides  all  which, 
as  he  was  going  to  marry  Lorenzo,  his  eldeft  Son,  to  Clarice  degli 
Urfini,  every  body  took  occafion  from  thence  to  calumniate  him ; 
publickly  declaring  that  fince  he  could  not  think  any  match  in  Flo- 
rence 
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rence  good  enough  for  his  Son,  it  was  plain  he  did  not  regard  them 
any  longer  in  the  light  of  Fellow-citizens,  but  was  taking  his  mea- 
sures to  make  himfelf  their  Sovereign  ;  for  it  was  certain,  they  faid, 
that  a  man  who  thought  them  all  fo  much  his  inferiors  as  to  difdain 
any  alliance  with  them,  mult  look  upon  them  as  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  his  (laves  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  reafonably  expedt  they 
ihould  any  longer  be  his  friends.  From  fuch  a  temper  in  the 
people,  thefe  Ringleaders  of  Sedition  promifed  themfelves  certain 
fuccefs ;  efpecially  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Citizens  were  fo  bewitched 
with  the  name  of  Liberty,  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  to  varnifh 
over  their  private  deligns,  that  they  cheerfully  lifted  under  their 
banners. 

But  whilft  thefe  ill  humours  were  fermenting,  there  were  fome, 
who  out  of  a  real  love  for  their  Country,  and  abhorrence  of  civil  dif- 
cords,  refolved  to  try  if  they  could  not  palliate  them,  for  a  while  at 
leafr,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  fome  more  enter- 
taining object ;  confidering  that  an  idle  populace  is  generally  made 
ufe  of  as  a  tool  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fuch  as  attempt  any  innova- 
tion or  change  of  government.  To  employ  them,  therefore,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  might  beft  divert  their  thoughts,  and  prevent  them  from 
entering  into  cabals  and  confpiracies  againft  the  government,  and,  at 
the  lame  time,  to  confole  them  in  fome  meafure  after  their  mourning 
for  the  lofs  of  Cofimo,  who  had  now  been  dead  a  year,  thefe  Citizens 
thought  it  would  be  no  bad  expedient  to  revive  the  public  fpectacles, 
with  which  the  people  ufed  to  be  entertained.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
appointed  two  feafons  of  holidays ;  in  one  tof  which,  an  hiftorical 
Drama  was  exhibited  upon  the  ftage,  reprefenting  the  coming  of 
the  three  Magi  from  the  Eaft,  by  the  guidance  of  a  Star  to  the  place 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity  [«] ;  and  this  was  done  with  fo  much  pomp 

[«]  Holland  (fays  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  affirms,  that  our  King  Edward  VI.  compofed  a  moft  elegant 
Comedy,  the  title  of  which  was,  The  Whore  of  Babylon.  As  elegant  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been,  I  queftion  whether  it  furpafTed  the  other  buffooneries  which  engrofled  the  the- 
atres of  Europe  in  that  and  the  preceding  Century.  All  the  fubjedts  were  religious, 
all  the  conduct  farcical.  Bifhop  Bale  is  faid  to  have  compofed  above  twenty  of  thefe 
ridiculous  interludes. 

It  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  to  fee  King  Edward's  elegant  Comedy,  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  any  of  thofe  faid  to  be  written  by  Bifhop  Bale,  commonly  called  Bilisfus  Balaus, 
rrom  his  atrabilaire  manner  of  writing:,  efpecially  againft  the  Papifts.  There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  book,  called  Les  pois  pilez,  which  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  manner  of  their 
Dialogue,  and  what  fort  of  perfons  they  brought  upon  the  Stage  in  thofe  times.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Daflbuci's  Avantures  d 'Italic,  p.  320.  Our  Saviour  and  St.  Matthew 
are  there  reprefented  as  taking  leave  of  each  other  in  this  wife. 

and 
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and  magnificence,  that  the  whole  City  was  entirely  taken  up  for 
feveral  months  in  the  performance,  and  making  preparations  for  it. 
In  the  other,  a  grand  Tournament  was  held,  in  which  the  young 
Gentlemen  of  the  City  challenged  the  moft  gallant  Knights  in  Italy  : 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  elteemed  the  mofl  accomplifhed 
Cavalier  in  Florence,  eafily  carried  away  the  prize  from  all  others  ; 
not  by  popular  favour,  but  by  mere  dint  of  merit  and  bravery.  But 
as  foon  as  thefe  entertainments  were  over,  the  Citizens  returned  to  their 
former  machinations,  and  every  one  feemed  to  puriue  his  deiigns 
with  more  ardour  and  application  than  berore ;  from  whence  arofe 
great  troubles  and  diviiions,  which  were  llill  much  enflamed  by 
two  circumilances  :  one  was,  that  the  authority  of  the  Balia  had 
expired;  and  the  other,  the  death  of  Francifco  Sforza,  late  Duke 
of  Milan.  Upon  which  event,  Galeazzo,  the  new  Duke,  fent  am- 
baifadors  to  Florence,  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  alliance  that  had  been 
concluded  betwixt  his  father  and  the  Republic  ;  one  article  of  which 
was,  that  the  Florentines  fhould  pay  that  prince  a  certain  yearly  fub- 
fidy.  The  principal  of  Pietro's  enemies,  therefore,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  demand  furniihed  them  with,  of  publickly  op- 
pofing  him  in  the  Council,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  ;t;  alledging, 
that  the  contract  was  made  with  Francifco,  and  not  with  Galeazzo  ; 
and  that  of  confequence  it  became  void  by  his  death :  that  there 
was  no  occafion  to  renew  it,  fince  Galeazzo  was  ^"+;"  *~.an  of  fuch 
weight  and  fignificance  as  his  father  had  been,  ami  «h?fefore  they 
could  not  expect  any  great  matter  of  advantage  from  an  alliance 
with  him ;  fo  that  as  they  had  reaped  but  little  from  one,  they  might 
look  for  ftill  lefs  from  the  other  :  and  that  fuch  perfons  as  advifed 
and  promoted  a  continuation  of  that  penfion,  merely  to  fupport  them- 
felves  in  their  own  power  and   authority,  were  enemies  to  the  wel- 

C.  Adieu  Matthieu. 

M.  Adieu  Dieu. 

C.  Prens  ta  lance  &  ton  epieu, 
Et  t'en  vas  en  Gaiilee. 

M.  Prendrai  je  aula  mon  epee  ? 

C.  Et  quoy  non  ? 

M.  Adieu  done. — 
C.  Adieu  Matthew.     M.  God  be  with  thee  God.     C.  Take  thy  Lance  and  get  away 
into  Galilee.     M.  Shall  I  take  my  Sword  too  ?     C.  And  why  not  ?     M.  Adieu  then. 

If  it  be  poflible  that  any  thing  can  be  ridiculous,  and  horrible  at  the  fame  time,  is  not 
this  fo  in  the  highcil  degree  ? 

But  there  are  many  more  fpecimens  of  this  (lamp,  too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  which 
the  reader  may  meet  with,  if  he  pleafes,  in  fome  curious  remarks  upon  the  article  Lewis 
Choeput,  in  the  General  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  p.  322.  &  feq.  where  there  is  a  long  account 
of  this  fort  of  Entertainments. 

2  fare 
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fare  and  liberties  of  their  Country.  Pietro,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
prefented,  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  break  lb  neceffary  an 
alliance  through  ill-timed  parfimony ;  and  that  nothing  could  con- 
duce more  to  the  advantage  of  their  Republic,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
Italy,  than  to  continue  in  league  with  the  Duke  :  for  when  the  Ve- 
netians law  them  fo  ttrictly  united  together,  they  could  not  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  becoming  Matters  of  his  Dominions, 
either  by  counterfeit  friendfhip,  or  open  war :  but  as  foon  as  they 
found  that  the  alliance  betwixt  them  was  diffolved,  they  would  im- 
mediately fall  upon  him ;  and  as  he  was  but  a  young  man,  hardly 
fettled  in  his  State,  and  without  friends,  they  would  certainly  find 
means  to  accomplifh  their  ends,  either  by  fraud  or  force  ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  ruin  of  Florence  would  be  inevitable. 

But  thefe   remonttrances  had  no  effect,  and  the  fpirit  of  faction 
beginning  to  fhew  itfelf  more  and  more  plainly  every  hour,  the  par- 
tifans  on  both  fides  had  frequent  meetings,  at  different  places,   in  the 
night-time ;  the  friends  of  the  Medici  affembling  chiefly  in  a  ttreet, 
called  the  Crocetta,  and  their  enemies  in  la  Pieta  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
being  determined  upon  Pietro's  ruin,  had  now  drawn  numbers  of  the 
Citizens  to  embark  in  their  defign.     At  one  of  thefe  meetings,  they 
had  a  private  confultation  how  to  regulate  their  future  proceedings  ; 
and  though  they  all  agreed,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  lower  the  power 
of  the  Medici,  yet  they  were  divided  concerning  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it.      Thole  that   were  the  moil:   moderate  of  them,  propofed, 
that  fince    the   authority   of  the  Balia   was   expired,    it  fhould  not 
be  renewed  :  for  as  the  government  of  the  City  would  then  of  courfe 
revert  to  the  Councils  and  ordinary  Magittrates,  Pietro  mutt  foon 
lofe  his  reputation   and   influence  in  the  State,  and  confequently  his 
credit  in  mercantile  affairs ;  fince  he  was  then  in  fuch  circumflances, 
that  if  he  was  prevented  from  making  ufe  of  the  public  money  for 
his  fupport  in    that  exigency,  he  mutt  certainly   be  undone  :  and  if 
that  could  be  once  effected,   they  would  have  no  further  occafion  to 
ttand  in  any  awe  of  his  perfon,  but  might  recover  their  liberties  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  banifhments  and  executions  ;  an  event  much 
to  be  wifhed  for  by  all  good  Citizens.  But  if  they  proceeded  to  vio- 
lent mealures,   their  fuccefs   would  be  very  doubtful  :  for  when  a 
man  was  falling  of  himfelf,  it  often  happened,  that  thofe  very  per- 
fons  who  would  not  ftir  a  foot  to  his  afiiftance  in  fuch  a  cafe,  were 
the  readieft  to  fupport  him  (out  of  a  fpirit  of  oppolition)  when  they 
few  he  was  perfecuted  and  opprefled   by  others  [*].     Befides,  if  no 

[x]  What  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Cimon,  the  Athenian,   may  ferve  in  fome 
meafure  to  ftrengthen  this  observation.     The  people,  fays  he,  were  not  a  little  pleafed 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  extra- 
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extraordinary  fteps  were  taken  to  alarm  him,  very  likely  he  might 
not  think  of  arming  or  ftrengthening  his  party  with  alliances  ;  and  if 
he  did  make  fuch  an  attempt,  it  would  only  be  hurting  himfelf,  and 
railing  fuch  jealoufies  and  fufpicions  in  every  one  elfe,  as  would  ferve 
to  hallen  and  facilitate  his  ruin.  But  others  protefted  againft  thefe 
delays,  and  laid,  that  time  was  more  likely  to  be  a  friend  to  him  than 
to  them  :  that  if  they  contented  themfelves  with  proceeding  in  fo 
cold  and  dilatory  a  manner,  Pietro  would  fecure  himfelf,  and  they 
ihould  infalliby  be  ruined  :  for  if  even  the  Magistrates  that  were  his 
enemies,  fuffered  him  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  City  in  quiet, 
they  might  well  expect  that  his  friends  would  neglect  no  endeavours 

to  fee  him  apply  himfelf  to  matters  of  State,  as  they  were  difgufted  at  Themiftocles  ;  in 
oppofition  to  whom,  and  upon  the  account  of  Cimon's  geaerofity  and  franknefs  of 
fpirit,  which  gained  him  the  love  of  every  one,  they  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  em- 
ployments in  the  government.  The  man  that  contributed  moft  to  his  exaltation  was 
Ariftides,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  honeft  difinterefted  principles 
he  faw  him  pofleffed  of,  and  raifed  him  on  purpofe  to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  The- 
miftocles. Here,  fays  a  very  good  Critic  upon  this  paffage,  are  two  caufes  of  Cimon's 
advancement  very  clearly  afligned  ;  his  own  merit,  and  the  pleafure  which  the  people 
took  in  mortifying  Themiftocles.  From  this  we  may  fee  the  inconftancy  of  mankind, 
and  the  effects  of  envy.  People  grow  weary  of  carefling  the  fame  perfon  long  to- 
gether, and  for  that  reafon,  feek  for  fome  new  objedr.  of  their  favour  and  admiration. 
The  Republic  of  Letters  is  not  exempt  from  this  fpirit  of  ficklenefs  and  jealoufy.  Some- 
times a  young  author  is  cried  up  to  the  ikies  ;  not  for  any  merit  of  his  own,  perhaps, 
but  becaufe  it  is  thought  another  has  enjoyed  the  applaufe  of  the  public  long  enough, 
or  has  his  praife  obtruded  upon  the  people  by  fome  powerful  and  over-bearing  Patron, 
whom  yet  they  think  neither  better  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  excellencies,  nor 
in  poffeffion  of  a  clearer  title  to  recommend  any  one  than  themfelves.  Ariftides  was 
efteemed  a  very  juft  and  upright  man,  and  perhaps  would  have  contributed  little  or  no- 
thing to  Cimon's  advancement ;  nay,  very  likely,  might  have  oppofed  it  at  another  con- 
juncture ;  but  upon  this  occafion,  when  the  great  point  was  to  counterpoife  the  power 
and  authority  of  Themiftocles,  he  took  upon  him  to  patronize  a  young  man,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  many  virtues,  was  in  very  indifferent  repute  on  account  of  his  criminal 
amours.  See  Plutarch,  an  few  fit  gerenda  Refpublica.  If  we  could  penetrate  into  the 
motives  which  influence  the  greater  part  «f  the  world  in  doing  fervices  one  to  another, 
fays  the  fame  Critic,  we  fhould  find,  that  the  defire  of  giving  pleafure  to  one  man,  has 
lefs  fhare  in  them  than  the  intention  of  vexing  another.  They  warmly  recommend  fuch 
a  one,  they  protect  him,  they  advance  him.  Is  it  becaufe  they  love  him  for  his  own 
fake,  or  are  charmed  with  his  merit?  There  are  two  anfwers  to  this  queftion ;  one 
from  the  mouth,  the  other  from  the  heart.  The  firft  takes  the  affirmative,  but  the 
heart  anfwers  thus  :  I  exalt  this  man  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  in  order  to  deprefs 
that  man  :  what  weight  I  take  out  of  one  fcale  is,  in  effect,  added  to  the  other.  The 
maxim  of  the  Naturalifts,  Generatio  unius  eft  ctrruptio  alterius.,  that  is,  the  Generation  of 
one  thing  is  the  corruption  of  another,  may  be  extended  to  political  actions.  But  though 
nature  directly  propofes  Generation,  and  tends  to  deftru£tion  by  accident  only,  it  feems 
that  in  the  offices  of  civil  life,  deftruction  is  direcUy  propofed  :  that  is  the  end  ;  Gene- 
ration is  but  the  mean  to  obtain  it."  As  this  may  be  thought  a  dubitable  point,  the 
decifion  muft  be  left  to  every  man's  own  experience. 

to 
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to  make  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  Lord  over  it,  to  the  utter  de- 
ftrudtion  of  his  adverfaries,  as  had  been  the  cafe  in  the  year  1358. 
That  if  others  gave  different  advice  from  motives  of  goodnefs  and 
moderation,  this  was  dictated  by  common  prudence,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  felf-prefervation.  That  the  prefent  was  their  only  time,  to 
get  rid  of  his  family,  whilft  the  refentment  of  the  people  ran  fo  high 
againft  him.  That  they  ought  to  arm  themfelves  at  home,  and  take 
the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  with  fome  of  his  forces,  into  their  pay  ;  that 
fo  they  might  not  be  crufhed  on  a  fudden,  but  ready  prepared,  when 
a  Signiory  was  drawn,  which  they  could  depend  upon,  to  rife  and 
provide  effectually  for  their  own  fecurity.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
at  laft,  to  wait  for  a  new  Signiory,  and  then  to  take  their  meafures 
accordingly. 

Amongft  the  confpirators,  there  was  one  Niccolo  Fedini,  who  had 
been  Chairman  or  Prefident  at  feveral  of  their  confultations.  This 
man  being  tempted  with  the  hopes  of  a  greater  and  more  certain  re- 
ward, went  and  difcovered  the  particulars  of  thefe  proceedings  to 
Pietro,  and  gave  him  an  exadt  lift  of  thofe  that  had  fubfcribed  to 
them.  Pietro  was  aftonifhed  at  the  number  and  quality  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  at  the  advice  of  his  friends,  refolved  to  engage  fuch  as  he 
thought  ftill  favoured  his  family,  to  lign  an  inftrument  likewife,  to 
fupport  him ;  the  management  of  which,  being  committed  to  the 
care  of  fome  of  his  molt  faithful  Confidants,  he  found  the  minds  of 
the  Citizens  fo  variable  and  inconftant,  that  many  of  thofe  very  per- 
fons  who  had  figned  a  combination  againft  him,  now  did  the  fame  in 
his  favour. 

In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  affairs,  the  time  came  when  a  new  Ma- 
giftracy  was  to  be  drawn  j  and  the  office  of  Gonfalonier  falling  upon 
Niccolo  Soderini,  it  was  wonderful  to  fee  by  what  a  prodigious  con- 
courfe,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  principal  Citizens,  he  was 
attended  to  the  Palace  ;  in  the  way  to  which,  they  put  an  olive  garland 
upon  his  head,  to  mew,  that  from  him  alone  they  expected  the  refto- 
ration  of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  liberties  of  their  Country.  From 
hence,  and  many  other  inftances,  which  might  be  quoted  upon  this 
occafion,  if  it  was  neceflary,  it  may  appear,  that  it  is  not  an  advan- 
tageous circumftance  for  a  man  to  enter  upon  any  employment  of 
importance,  with  too  fond  and  partial  an  opinion  in  the  people  of  his 
abilities  ;  for  if  he  fucceeds,  according  to  their  moft  fanguine  withes, 
he  does  nothing  more  than  they  depended  upon  -,  but  if  the  times 
and  cirumftances  of  affairs  are  fuch,  that  he  cannot  poffibly  anfwer 
thofe  expectations,  he  goes  out  of  office  with  contempt  and  derilion. 

Z  z  2  There 
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There  were  two  brothers  of  the  Soderini,  Niccolo  and  Tomafo  : 
the  former  was  a  fpirited  man,  but  the  latter  had  the  greater  Share 
of  prudence  and  understanding.  Tomafo,  therefore,  Who  was  firmly 
attached  to  Pietro's  intereSt,  and  fo  well  acquainted  with  his  brother's 
difpofition,  that  he  knew  he  defired  nothing  more  than  to  fee  the 
liberty  of  the  Common- wealth  fufficiently  fecured,  and  the  govern- 
ment eStabiifhed  without  prejudice  to  any  one,  advifed  bim  to  make 
a  new  Imborfation ;  by  which  means,  he  might  get  the  purfes  filled 
with  the  names  of  fuch  Citizens  as  were  of  the  lame  principles ;  and 
then  he  would  be  able  to  fettle  other  matters  as  he  thought  lit,  with- 
out tumult  or  fedition,  or  injury  to  any  particular  perfon.  Niccolo 
very  willingly  followed  his  brother's  advice,  as  moft  agreeable  to  his 
own  inclination  :  but  whilft  he  was  vainly  meditating  thefe  things, 
the  term  of  his  Magistracy  elapfed ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Confpi- 
rators,  who  had  narrowly  obferved  his  dilatory  proceedings,  and  con- 
nived at  them,  were  fo  far  from  regretting  the  expiration  of  his  au- 
thority, that  they  rejoyced  at  it  j  for,  at  the  bottom,  they  rather  en- 
vied than  depended  upon  him,  and  did  not  now  defire  to  fee  the  Go- 
vernment eftabliShed  upon  another  foundation  by  his  means  only,  as 
they  hoped  that  might  Still  be  effected  by  the  fucceeding  Gonfalonier. 
So  that  having  formed  many  fchemes,  and  carried  none  into  exe- 
cution, he  went  out  of  an  Office  with  but  little  honour,  which  he 
had  entered  upon  with  fo  great  expectations  from  the  people. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  very  much  Strengthened  Pietro's  party, 
as  it  not  only  confirmed  his  friends  in  the  hopes  they  had  conceived, 
but  determined  many  of  thofe  in  his  favour  who  before  had  flood 
neuter  :  and  both  fides  being  thus  pretty  nearly  balanced,  things  con- 
tinued tolerably  quiet  for  Several  months.  But  his  enemies  perceiving 
that  he  daily  got  freSh  ground  of  them,  began  to  be  more  and  more 
alarmed  ;  and  after  they  had  another  confultation  amongft  themfelves, 
it  was  refolved  to  do  that  by  force  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
effedt  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Magistrates.  For  which  purpofe, 
they  defigned,  in  the  firft  place,  to  caufe  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to 
draw  near  to  the  City  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  then  to  raife  a 
tumult  and  kill  Pietro,  who,  at  that  time,  lay  fick  at  Careggi :  after 
whofe  death,  they  were  all  to  come  armed  into  the  Piazza  before  the 
Palace,  and  compel  the  Signioiy  to  fettle  the  Government  according 
to  their  directions :  for  though  there  were  fome  in  the  Palace  that 
were  not  altogether  at  their  devotion,  they  made  no  doubt  of  awing 
them  into  compliance.  Diotifalvi  Neroni  therefore,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  defigns  the  better,  often  went  to  vilit  Pietro,  and  amongft 
other  topicks   of  converfation,  gave  him  fuch  advice,  as,  he  Said, 

would 
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would  mofr.  effectually  conduce,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  reunion  of  the 
City.  But  Pietro  had  fufficicnt  information  pf  their  machinations, 
and  particularly  from  Domenico  Martegli,  who  acquainted  him,  that 
he  hamfelf  had  been  follicited  to  join  them  by  Francifco  Neroni, 
Diotifalvi's  brother,  and  that  Neroni  reprefented  their  luccefs  as  certain, 
and  the  matter  in  a  great  meiiure  already  over.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
Pietro  reiblved  to  be  before  hand  with  them,  and  to  take  up  arms 
firft  :  in  which,  he  thought  he  mould  be  fufficiently  jullihed  by 
their  practices  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  He  therefore  pretended 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  Lord  of  Bologna, 
with  advice  that  the  Marquis  had  already  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  Albo  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  publicly  gave  out  that  he  was 
marching  to  Florence.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  City,  attended  by  a  vair,  multitude  of  armed  me;;  ; 
and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  all  thofe  that  were  of  his  party  taking 
arms,  his  enemies  alfo  did  the  fame,  but  not  with  fo  much  order 
and  readinefs  as  Pietro's  followers,  for  one  fide  was  fully  prepared, 
and  the  other  in  a  manner  furprized. 

Diotifalvi,  whofe  hcufe  was  near  Pietro*s,  not  thinking   himfelf 
fecure  at  home,  hafted  away  to  the  Palace,  and  exhorted  the  Signiory 
to  try  all  means  to  make  Pietro  lay  down  his  arms  ;  and  from  thence, 
he  went  to  Luca  Pitti's  houfe,   to  encourage  him  and  keep  him  fleddy 
to  his  friends.     But  the  moil  active  of  that  party  was  Niccolo  Sode- 
rini,  who  not  only  took  arms  himfelf,  but  railed  all  the  Plebeians  in 
his  quarter,  and  went  at  the  head  of  them  likewife  to  Pitti's  houfe, 
whom  he  earneffcly  importuned  to  mount  his  horfe,  and  go  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the   Signiory,  who,  he  allured  him,  flill  continued  firm  to 
•them ;  by  which  means  the  Victory  would  be  certain  on  their  fide  : 
-but  if  he  ftaid  in   the  houfe,  he   would   either  be  knocked  on  the 
head  by  thofe  that  were  in  arms,  or  fhamefully  given  up  and  betrayed 
by  thofe  that  were  not ;    and  then  he  would  repent  of  his  folly  when 
there  was  no  remedy  for  it.      That  if  he  had  a  mind  utterly  to  fup- 
prefs  Pietro  and  his  whole  party  by  dint  of  force,   that  was  his  time  : 
but  if  he  rather  chofe  peaceable  meafures,  and  to  treat  with  him,  it 
was  certainly  more  honourable  to  prefcribe  the  conditions  of  peace 
himfelf  than  to  have   them  dictated  by  others.     But  thefe  remon- 
ftrances    made   little  impreifion   upon  Pitti,  who   now  had  changed 
his  mind  and  was  drawn  over   to  Pietro's   fide,  by  an   alliance  with 
his  family  and  promifes  of  other  favours  :  for  he  had  already  married 
one  of  his  nieces  to  Giovanni  Tornabuoni.     So  that  he  advifed  Sode-r- 
rini  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  go  peaceably  home  again ;  fince  they 
ought  to   be  fatisfied,  he  faid,  now  the  City  was  governed,  by  its 

proper 
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proper  Magiftrates  and  would  be  fo  for  the  future :  and  therefore, 

inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  arms,  it  would  be  much  better  to  refer 

their  differences  to  the  deciiion  of  the  Signiory,  amongft  whom,  they 

had  more  friends  than  the  other  party.    To  which,  Soderini  made 

anfwer,   "  that  though  he  perceived  he  was  not  able  of  hinilelf  alone 

to  do  his  Country  any  good,  delerted  as  he  was,  yet  he  would  take 

upon  him  to  prognofticate  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  it :  for  he 

might  allure  himfelf  that  the   refolution  he  had  taken,  would  ruin 

the  liberties   of  his  Country,  and   not  only  make  him  lole  his  own 

authority,    but  deprive  his  friends   likewile  of  their    honours   and 

eftates,  and  be  the  occaiion  of  lending  many  others  into  exile  :  " 

after  which,   having  no  other  refuge  left,  he  returned  to  his  own 

houfe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  tumult,  the  Signiory  had  fhut  the  gates 
of  their  Palace,  and  keeping  clofe  there  with  the  other  Magiftrates, 
did  not  intereft  themfelves  on  either  fide  :  and  the  Citizens  (elpecially 
thofe  that  were  followers  of  Luca  Pitti)  feeing  Pietro's  friends  armed, 
and  his  enemies  difarmed,  inftead  of  giving  him  any  further  offence 
or  provocation,  began  to  think  how  to  make  their  peace  with  him  : 
fo  that  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the  City  and  the  leaders  of  the 
different  parties  affembling  together  in  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace, 
whilft  the  Signiory  were  fitting,  began  to  enter  into  a  conference  with 
them  concerning  the  State  of  the  Republic  and  the  means  of  reunit- 
ing it.  But  as  Pietro  de'  Medici  was  indifpofed  and  could  not  be 
there,  they  all  agreed  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  own  houfe,  except 
Niccolo  Soderini,  who  having  firft  recommended  his  family  and  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  his  brother  Tomafo,  retired  into  the  country, 
and  there  ftaid  to  fee  what  turn  things  would  take,  though  he  ex- 
pected the  event  would  prove  fatal  both  to  himfelf  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Accordingly  when  the  other  Citizens  were  met  there,  one  of  them 
who  was  deputed  to  fpeak  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  began  with  la- 
menting the  difturbances  which  had  happened  in  the  City,  and  faid, 
«  they  could  not  help  imputing  them  to  thofe  that  had  firft  taken 
up  arms  :  that  as  they  were  not  fufficiently  apprized  of  what  he  in 
particular  expected  or  defired  (who  had  been  one  of  the  firft  that 
had  done  fo)  they  were  come  thither  to  be  informed  by  him  in  per- 
fon  j  and  that  if  what  he  demanded  was  confiftent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  he  fhould  be  gratified  in  it."  Pietro  replied  "  that 
the  perfon  who  had  firft  taken  up  arms  ought  not  in  reafon  or  juftice 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  difturbances  they  complained 
of,  but  thofe  who  had  made  that  expedient  neceffary :  and  that  if 

they 
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they  would  ferioufly  reflect  upon  their  behaviour  to  him,   they  would 
have  the  lefs  occalion  to  wonder  at  what  he  had  done  merely  for   his 
own  preservation.     That  they  would   then  find  that   their   noclurnal 
meetings,  their  fubferiptions,  and    confpiracies,  not  only  to  deprive 
him  of  his  authority  but  his  life,  had  forced  him  to  take  arms;   of 
which,   however,  he  had  made  no  other  ufe  than  to  defend  his  own 
houie  j  and  thought  that  might  ferve  for  a  fufficient  indication  of  his 
pacific  intentions ;    fince  he  had  only  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf, 
without  injuring  or   offending   any   one  elfe  whatfoever.     That  he 
neither  hoped  for,  nor  defired,  any  thing  more  than  to  live  in  peace 
and  quietnefs,  nor  had  ever  (hewn  the  leaft  figns  of  afpiring  to  anv 
thing  further  :   for  when   the  power  of   the   Balia  expired,    he   did 
not  attempt  to  revive  it  by  any  extraordinary  methods ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,   was  very  glad  to  fee  the  City  governed  by  Magiftrates  to 
their  own  fatisfaction.     That  they  ought  to  recollect  that  Cofimo  de' 
Medici   and   his   Sons  had  always   lived  amongit   them,   both  when 
the  Balia  was  in  force  and  when  it  was  not,  with  honour  and  refpeel  j 
and  that  in  the   year  58  when  its  authority  had  expired,  it  was  not 
their  family,  but  others    that  had  revived  it.     That  if  they  did  not 
chufe  one  at  prelent,  he  was  as  much  averfe  to  it  as  they  could  be  : 
but  he  plainly  perceived  that  would  not  content  them,  and  that  they 
were  poifeffed  with  an  opinion  they  could  not  live  fafely  in  Florence 
whilft  he  was  alive  :  a  circumftance   which  he  had  always  been  fo 
far  from  dreading,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  at  all  as  either 
probable  or  poliible,  or  in  the  leaft  imagined  that  a  time  would  ever 
come  when  his  father's  friends  and  his  own  fhould  be  afraid  of  living 
in  the  fame  City  with  him  ;   fince  he  had  at  all  times  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours   to  approve  himfelf  a  peaceable  and  undefigning  honeft 
man."     He  then  addreffed   himfelf  more   particularly   to  Diotifalvi 
Neroni  and  his  brothers,  who  then  all  happened  to  be  there,  and  faid 
he  could  not  help  reproaching  them  (and  with  great  reafon  and  refent- 
ment  indeed)  with  the   favours  they  had  received  from  his  father, 
the  confidence  he  himfelf  had  repofed  in  them,  and  the  ungrateful 
return  they  had  made  for  them :  and  this  he  did  in  fo  pathetic  and 
affe&ing  a  manner,  that  it  enflamed  fome  of  the  affembly  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  if  Pietro  himfelf  had  not  checked  their  indignation,  they 
would  certainly  have  pulled  them  to  pieces.   He  concluded,  in  ihort, 
with  affuring  them  **  he  would  willingly  agree  to  any  meafures  which 
they  and  the  Signiory   ftiould  think  proper  and  convenient ;  and  that 
for  his  own  part,  the  only  object  of  his  wifhes  was  to  enjoy  himfelf 
and  his  fortune  with  peace  and  fecurity,  in  common  with  his  Fellow- 
citizens."     After  which,  there  was  much  debate,  and  many  things 
2  propofed; 
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propofed  ;    but  nothing  concluded  upon,  except,  that  there  was  an 
abfolute  necejjity  for  reforming  and  new  modelling  the  Government  of 

e  Republic. 

Bernardo  Lotti  was  at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice ;  but  as  he 
was  a  man  in  whom  Pietro  did  not  put  much  confidence,  the  latter 
reiblved  not  to  attempt  any  alterations  till  he  went  out  of  Office  : 
which  he  thought  would  not  make  any  material  difference  in  his 
affairs,  as  his  authority  was  near  expiring.  But  when  a  new  Signi- 
•ory  was  drawn  for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  in  the 
year  1466,  and  Roberto  Lioni  appointed  Gonfalonier ;  as  foon  as  he 
had  entered  upon  that  office,  and  made  all  neceffary  preparations  for 
the  execution  of  his  defign,  he  called  the  people  together  into  the 
Piazza,  and  created  a  new  Balia,  which,  conlifting  entirely  of  Pietro's 
friends,  immediately  chofe  the  other  ordinary  Magiftrates  according 
to  his  directions.  Thefe  proceedings  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the 
heads  of  the  oppofite  faction,  that  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  fled  to  Naples  ; 
Diotifalvi,  Francifco  Neroni,  and  Niccolo  Soderini,  to  Venice  :  but. 
Luca  Pitt:  continued  at  Florence,  prefuming  upon  his  late  alliance, 
and  the  promifes  which  Pietro  had  made  him ;  upon  which,  all  thofe 
that  had  fled  were  declared  Rebels,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Ne- 
roni difperfed.  Giovanni  Neroni,  then  Archbilhop  of  Florence, 
chofe  a  voluntary  exile  at  Rome,  to  avoid  worfe  treatment ;  and 
many  other  Citizens,  who  had  fuddenly  abfconded,  were  fentenced 
to  banilhment  in  different  places.  Befides  all  this,  there  was  a  fo- 
lemn  Proceffion  appointed,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  State,  and  the  reunion  of  the  City  :  during  which, 
feveral  other  Citizens  were  arretted,  and  put  to  the  torture,  and 
many  more  either  executed,  or  fent  into  exile.  But  among!!  all  the 
changes  that  enfued  upcn  this  revolution,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  cafe  of  Luca  Pitti,  who  foon  began  to  experience 
the  difference  betwixt  profperity  and  adverlity,  betwixt  living  in 
authority,  and  falling  into  difgrace.  His  houfe,  which  ufed  to  be 
crouded  with  fwarms  of  followers  and  dependants,  was  now  as  un- 
frequented as  a  defart :  and  his  friends  and  relations  were  not  only, 
afraid  of  being  feen  with  him,  but  durfl  not  even  falute  him,  if  they 
met  him  in  the  fcreet ;  fome  of  them  having  been  deprived  of  their 
honours,  others   of  their   eftates,   and  all   of  them  threatened  [y]./ 

f  y  J  There  feems  to  be  nothing  very  remarkable  in  all  this.     Minifteis  of  State,  and- 
other  great  men,  in  the  fullnefs  of  their  power,  will  always  have  crowded  levees  ;  and 
when  they  fall  into  difgrace  or  adverlity,  no   body  wi'l  come   near  them,  nemo,  hi 
r.eirt)     This   is  a  daily  fight.     In  a  fhower  of  rain,  a  man  naturally  quits  a  tree  tnat 

The 
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The   magnificent   palaces  which  he  had    begun  to   build,    were 
abandoned  by  the  workmen ;  the  fervices  he  had  formerly  done  to 
any  one,  were  requited  with  injuries  and  abufe  ;  and  the  honours  he 
had  conferred,  with  infamy  and  taunts.     Many  who  had  made  him 
valuable  prefents,  now  came  to  demand  them  again,  as  only  lent; 
and  others,  who  before  ufed  to  flatter  and  extol  him  to  the  Ikies,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  loaded  him  with  contumely  and  reproaches  of 
ingratitude  and  violence.     So  that  he  heartily  repented,  though   too 
late,  that  he  had  not  followed  Niccolo  Soderini's  advice,  and  preferred 
an  honourable  death  to  a  life  of  ignominy  and  contempt.     Several  of 
thofe,  however,  who  had  been  banifhed,  began  to  form  Schemes,  and 
contrive  various   means  for  their   refloration    to  a  Community,  in 
which  they  had  not  the  prudence  before  to  live  quietly,  whilft  they 
were  well.     Agnolo   Acciaiuoli  having  taken  refuge  at  Naples,   re- 
folved  for  his  part,  before  he  made  any  other  attempt,  to  try  how 
Pietro  de'  Medici  flood  affected,  and  whether  there  were  any  hopes 
left  of  making  his  peace  with  him  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follow.     "  I  cannot 
help  laughing,  I  confefs,  at  the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune,  when  I  fee 
how  wantonly  fhe  fports  herfelf  in  turning  friends  into  enemies,   and 
enemies  into  friends.    You  may  remember,  that  when  your  father 
was  in  exile,  I  not  only  incurred  the  fame  misfortune,  but  was  in 
danger  of  loling  my  life    alfo,  by  refenting  the  injullice   that  was 
done  to  him,  without  any  regard  to  my  own  fafety ;  nor  have  I  ever, 
either  whilft  Cofimo  was  alive,  neglected  any  opportunity  of  honour- 
ing and  fervingyour  family,  or  done  any  thing  with  a  delign  to  injure 
you  fince  his  death.     It  is  true,  that  your  weakly  conftitution,  and 
the  minority  of  your  fons,  filled  me  with  fuch   apprehenfions,  that 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ufe  my  endeavours  to  fettle  the  government 
of  the  Republic  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  as  might  prevent  it  from  falling 
to  ruin,  if  you  fhould  happen  to  die.     Whatfoever  I  have  done,  was 
merely  for  that  purpofe,  and  not  with  the  leafl  defign  of  hurting  you, 
but  with  a  view  to  ferve  my  Country :  and  if  that  be  an  error,  it  is 
fuch  a  one,  furely,  as  deferves  to  be  forgiven,  when  the  uprightnefs 
of  my  intentions,  and  the  merit  of  my  pail:  fervices,  are  confidered  : 
for  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  entertain  any  fears  that  I  fhall 
not  find  mercy  in  a  family,  which  has  had  fo  long  experience  of  my 
fidelity ;  or  that  one  falie  ftep  will  cancel  the  remembrance  of  fo 

can  afford  hiin  fhelter  no  longer,  and  flies  to  one  that  is  thicker  of  leaves  :  for  very 
(mall  is  the  number  of  thofe  that  care  to  partake  of  a  raw  and  gufly  day,  or  to  ftand 
near  a  falling  houfe. 

Vol.  1.  A  a  a  many 
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many  former  obligations  anddeferts  [z\.  To  this  letter,  he  returned 
the  following  anfvver.  i*  If  you  are  fo  merry  at  Naples,  as  to  laugh 
th-'-e,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  forry  for  it :  for  if  you  had  been  in  a 
(  Tuition  to  laugh  at  Florence,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  my  fate 
to  weep  at  that  place.  I  grant  that  you  was  a  well-wiiher  to  my 
father ;  and  as  you  muft  own  you  have  been  gratified  for  it,  you  are 
more  obliged  to  us,  than  we  are  to  you,  fince  good  deeds  are  of  much 
greater  weight  than  either  good  words  or  good  wilhes  :  and  if  you 
have  been  rewarded  according  to  your  merits,  you  ought  not  to  think 
it  ftiange  or  unreafonable  that  you  are  now  punifhed  for  your  offen- 
ces as  they  deferve.  The  pretence  of  acting  as  you  have  done,  merely 
for  the  lake  of  your  Country,  is  a  very  poor  one ;  for  no  body  will 
believe  that  the  Acciaiuoli  would  have  fhewn  greater  affection,  or 
done  more  for  it,  than  the  Medici  have  done.  Live,  therefore,  where 
you  are,  in  difgrace ;  fince  you  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  live  here,  as 
\ou  might  have  done,  in  reputation  and  honour." 

Acciaiuoli,  therefore,  perceiving  he  muft  expect  no  favour,  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  joined  the  Archbifhop,  and  other  exiles, 
in  their  endeavours  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  Medici,  which  then  flood 
upon  a  very  tottering  foundation  in  that  City  :  and  they  had  almoft 
accomplished  it ;  but  Pietro,  by  the  afhftance  of  his  friends,  at  laft 
defeated  their  defigns.  Diotifalvi  Neroni,  and  Niccolo  Soderini,  on 
the  ether  hand,  uted  all  poflible  means  to  embroil  their  Country  in  a 
.quarrel  with  the  Venetian-  Senate  ;  imagining,  that  if  the  prefent 
(icvernors  of  Florence,  who  were  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  their 
power,  and  difagreeable  to  many  people,  could  by  any  means  be 
drawn  into  a  frefh  war,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves. 
Giovanni  Francifco,  the  fon  of  Palla  Strozzi,  who  had  been  driven 
ojjt  of  Florence  with  his  father,  in  the  change  of  government  which 
happened  there  in  the  year  1434,  was  at  that  time  at  Ferrara,  where 
he  had  gained  great  credit  amongft  the  Merchants,  and  was  reckoned 
c.s  rich  a  man  as  any  in  that  City.  Thefe  new  Exiles,  therefore, 
began  with  reprefenting  to  him,  with  how  much  eafe  they  might 
all  reinftate  themfelves  in  their  Country,  and  former  honours,  if  they 
could  engage  the  Venetians  to  efpoufe  their  caufe ;  which  they 
thought  might  readily  be  done,  provided  they  were  fupplied  with 
fome  part  of  the  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  war.  To  thefe 
fuggeftions,  Palla,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 

[z]  "  Vince  2nimum ;  cave  deformes  multa  bona  &  tot  meritorum  gratiam  uno  vitfo 
corrumpas,"  is  the  conclufion  of  Scipio's  rebuke  to  Maffiniffa  lor  marrying  Sophonifba. 
Liv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  14. 

injuries 
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injuries  he  had  formerly  received,  lent  a  very  favourable  ear,  and 
promiful  to  contribute  all  he  was  worth  to  luch  an  undertaking. 
After  this,  they  applied  directly  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice, 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  hardihips  of  an  exile,  which,  they  laid, 
they  had  brought  upon  themfelves,  by  no  other  offence  than  thai  of 
being  delirous'to  have  their  Country  governed  bylaws,  and  the  ad- 
minillration  of  affairs  lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  proper  and'  ordi- 
nary Magistrates,  and  not  of  a  few  particular  perfons.  Upon  which 
account  onlv,  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  his  adherents,  who  had  lb  long 
been  ufed  to  perfecute  and  tyrannize  over  their  Fellow-citizens,  had 
fuddenly  taken  up  arms,  and  after  they  had  artfully  dilarmed  them, 
as  perfidioufly  fent  them  into  baniihment.  But  that  they  were  hot 
fatisfied  with  this ;  the  Almighty  was  likewife  to  be  mocked,  and 
made  accelfary  to  their  treachery  ;  for  in  the  midn  of  Divine  Service, 
after  a  Proceffion,  which  thev  had  caufed  to  be  made  (the  more  effec- 
tually, it  feemed,  to  draw  them  into  their  net)  many  other  Citizens 
likewife  who  had  ftaid  behind  upon  the  moft  iblemn  afiurances  that 
they  ihould  receive  no  manner  of  injury,  were  bafely  leized  upon, 
and  either  imprifoned,  or  cruelly  put  to  death.  That  to  chaftife  the 
authors  of  fo  execrable  and  nefarious  an  example,  and  avenge  them- 
felves, they  knew  not  upon  whom  elfe  to  depend,  with  fo  much 
confidence,  as  upon  that  illuftrious  Senate  and  Republic,  which  hav- 
ing always  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty  themfelves,  muft  certainly 
companionate  thofe  that  were  deprived  of  fo  great  a  blefling.  That 
they  therefore  implored  their  protection,  as  a  free  and  generous  Com- 
mon-wealth, againft  the  oppreflion  of  mercilefs  tyrants,  and  enflavers 
of  their  Country  :  and  exhorted  them  to  remember,  how  the  family 
of  the  Medici  had  {hatched  the  dominion  of  Lombardy  out  of  their 
hands,  when  Cofimo  alone,  in  oppofition  to  that  venerable  Senate, 
and  contrary  to  the  inclination  and  advice  of  all  the  reft  of  his  Fel- 
low-citizens, had  favoured  and  fupported  Count  Sforza  in  his  pre- 
tenfions.  That,  in  fhort,  if  the  unmerited  fufferings  of  others  could 
not  excite  their  pity,  certainly  the  fenfe  of  the  injuries  they  had  fuf- 
tained  themfelves,  muff  infpire  them  with  a  juft  refentment  and  de- 
fire  of  revenge. 

The  conclufion  of  this  addrefs  affected  the  whole  Senate  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  a  war  with  the  Florentines  was  unanimoufly  refolved 
upon;  for  which  purpofe,  Bartolomeo  Coglione,  [a]  the  Commander  in 

[a]  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Commanders  of  his  time,  and  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berg-mo,  where  his  whole  family  had  been  put  to  the  fword,  during 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines.  He  had  been  a  beggar  till  he 
w^s  eigh:ien  years   of  age  ;  when  being  at  Naples,  and  no  man  daring  to  difpute  the 

A  a  2  chief 
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chief  of  their  forces,  afiembled  an  army  with  as  much  expedition 
as  poffible ;  which  was  joined  by  Hercole  d'  Efle  with  fome  troops 
fent  by  Borfo  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Their  firft  attempt  was  upon  the 
Bourg  of  Doadola,  which  they  burnt,  and  committed  fome  other 
ravages  in  the  adjacent  Country ;  as  the  Florentines  were  rather  fur- 
prized  and  had  not  made  any  preparations  to  oppofe  them.  After 
Pietro's  enemies  were  driven  out  of  the  City  however,  they  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  confederacy  with  Galeazzo  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Fer- 
dinand King  of  Naples,  and  appointed  Frederic  Count  of  Urbino 
their  General :  fo  that  feeing  themfelves  well  fupported  by  this  alliance, 
they  made  but  little  account  of  their  enemies  :  for  Ferdinand  having 
fent  Alphonfo  his  eldeffc  Son,  and  Galeazzo  coming  in  perfon,  (and 
both  of  them  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces)  to  their  alliftance, 
they  afiembled  their  whole  army  at  Caftracaro,  a  fortrefs  belonging 
to  the  Florentines  at  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains  that  divide  Tufcany 
from  Romagna.  But  the  enemy  having  retired  in  the  mean  time 
towards  Imola,  there  only  happened  fome  few  flight  fkirmifhes  be- 
twixt them*  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times ;  neither  fide 
having  taken  or  fo  much  as  laid  fiege  to  any  town,  or  given  the  other 
any  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  engagement :  for  both  of  them  kept 
clofe  in  their  camps  without  daring  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow;  and,  like 
two  cowards,  contented  themfelves  with  only  looking  at  each  other 
at  a  diftance.  This  dilatory  manner  of  proceeding,  was  fo  difagreeable 
to  the  Florentines,  (who  faw  themfelves  engaged  in  a  War,  which  at 
that  rate,  was  likely  to.  be  a  very  long  and  expenfive  one,  and  attended 
with  little  or  no  advantage)  that  the  Magistrates  complained  of  it 
to  the  CommifTaries  whom  they  had  appointed  to  conduct  that  ex- 
pedition. The  CommhTaries  remonftrated  that  it  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  Duke  Galeazzo,  who  having  more  authority  than  experience, 
neither  knew  how  to  execute  any  thing  of  importance  himfelf,  nor 
would  be  governed  by  thofe  that  did ;  and  confequently  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  any  advantage  fhould  be  gained,  or  fuccefs  hoped  for, 

pri^e  with  him,  either  in  wreftling  or  running,  on  account  of  his  prodigious  ftrength 
and  agility,  Jane  II.  Queen  of  Naples,  who  valued  no  man  but  for-  his  bodily  vigour, 
(and  every  man  according  to  it)  made  choice  of  him  for  her  minion.  But  he  was 
toon  tired  of  that  bafe  and  fcandalous  way  of  life,  and  Healing  away  from  Court,  went 
to  learn  the  art  of  war,  under  the  famous  Braccio  da  Montone.  Varillas  anecdot.  de 
Florence,  p.  35.  The  truth  of  this  particular  is  confirmed  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Elogies.  Otherwife  (confidering  the  national  prejudices  betwixt  the 
French  and  Neapolitans)  the  credit  of  the  French  Hiftorian  might  be  fufpe&ed.  Here 
follow  the  words  of  Jovius:  "  Fuit  Coleo  corporis  ftatura  ere£ta  atque  habili,  adeo- 
que  formofus  atque  agilis,  ut  Regina  Joanna,  ingenio  procaci  mulier  avidaque  viroruin 
fortium,  Coleonis  amore  caperetur,  quum  ea  fpe&ante  cunclos  in  palseftra  jadtuque 
fcrrci  vc&is  &  faltu  curfuque  certantes  ouia  magno  fpettantium  plaufu  fuperaret." 

4.  whilfl 
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whilft  he  continued  with  the  army.  Upon  this,  they  took  occaiion 
to  reprelent  to  the  Duke,  "  that  they  were  thoroughly  ieniible  of 
how  much  fervice  his  coming  in  perfon  to  their  aftiftance  had  already 
been  to  them ;  mice  his  very  name  and  reputation  only  had  been 
fufficient  to  make  their  enemies  retire.  That  they  ought  neverthelefs 
to  prefer  his  welfare  and  the  fecurity  of  his  dominions  to  any  private 
advantage  of  their  own  ;  for  whilft  he  was  fafe,  every  thing  would 
go  well ;  but  if  they  loft  him,  they  had  every  thing  to  fear.  They 
did  not  think  therefore,  it  was  confiftent  with  his  ufual  prudence, 
that  he  ftiould  be  fo  long  abfent,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Milan  ;, 
efpecially  as  he  was  not  yet  furriciently  eftabliftied  in  his  government, 
and  had  many  potent  and  dangerous  enemies,  who  would  not  fail  to 
take  the  advantage  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  afforded  of  doing 
him  a  prejudice.  For  which  reafons,  they  made  it  their  earneft  re- 
queft  to  him  that  he  would  return  to  Milan  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  own  dominions  with  fome  part  of  his  forces,  and  leave  the  reft 
with  them  for  the  defence  of  their  Republic."  Galeazzo  thought 
this  advice  was  not  to  be  difregarded,  and  without  troubling  himielf 
about  the  motives  of  it,  immediately  returned  home. 

The  Florentine  Commanders  having  got  rid  of  this  incumbrance, 
refolved  to  (hew  their  mafters  that  the  tardinefs  of  their  former  pro- 
ceedings ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  advanced  fo  near  to 
the  enemy  that  a  battle  prefently  enfued  which  lafted  half  a  day, 
but  without  any  material  lofs  or  advantage  to  either  fide  :  for  there 
was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  killed,  but  a  few  horfes  wounded,  the 
number  of  priibners  very  fmall,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  fides  :  and 
as  the  feafon  was  now  at  hand,  when  their  armies  ufed  always  to  go 
into  winter  quarters,  Coglione,  the  Venetian  General,  retired  to- 
wards Ravenna,  [  b  \  the  Florentine  forces  into  Tufcany,  and  thofe 
of  the  King  and  the  Duke  into  the  refpective  territories  of  their 

• 

[b]  .  Ravenna  is  the  capital  of  Romagna,  and  about  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Florence. 
It  is  nothing  like  fo  confiderable  a  city  at  prefent,  as  it  was  formerly.  Its  ancient  fitu- 
ation  refembled  that  of  Venice,  as  it  was  built  upon  feveral  Iflan<ts  :  but  the  Sea  has 
retired  above  three  miles  from  it,  and  what  was  formerly  a  lake,  is  now  a  fine  fruitful 
field.  The  foil  about  it,  which  has  been  made  by  the  lea,  is  fo  agreeable  to  vines, 
that  they  grow  there  to  an  incredible  fize  ;  it  is  faid,  that  planks  of  twelve  feet  in  length, , 
and  five  in  breadth,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trunks  of  them.  There  is  of  confequence 
plenty  of  excellent  wines ;  but  as  they  have  no  frefh  water,  but  what  falls  from  the 
clouds,  the  town  often  labours  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  it.  Hence  that  Epigram  of 
Martial,  Callidut  impofuit,  &c.  which  Mr.  Addifon  has  trarulated  in  this  manner. 
"  By  a  Ravenna  Merchant  once  betraid, 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine. 

The  Rafcal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine." 

mailers, 
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matters.  Bat  this  invafion  not  having  raifed  any  commotions  in 
Florence,  as  the  exiles  had  allured  the  Venetians  it  would  ;  and  the 
latter  beginning  to  want  money  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  thought 
.fit  to  propofe  fuch  overtures  of  peace  as  were  readily  agreed  to,  and 
it  was  foon  after  concluded.  After  which,  the  Florentine  exiles, 
being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their  Country,  difper- 
fed  themielves  into  different  places.  Diotifalvi  Neroni  went  to  Fer- 
rara,  where  he  was  received  by  Borfo,  the  Duke  or  Marquis  of  that 
State.  Niccolo  Soderini  took  ihelter  at  Ravenna,  and  having  a  fmall 
penfion  allowed  him  by  the  Venetians,  he  lived  there  all  the  reft  of 
his  days.  He  was  efteemed  a  brave  and  worthy  man,  but  flow  and 
irreiblute  in  all  his  actions  ;  from  whence  it.  proceeded,  thatheloftan 
opportunity  of  fuppreffing  the  Medici  when  he  was  Gonfalonier  of 
Juftice,  which  he  never  could  recover  after  he  went  out  of  that 
office. 

When  a  peace  was  concluded,  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand 
in  Florence  not  thinking  their  victory  compleat,  except  they  entirely 
jfupprefled  not  only  their  open  and  declared  enemies,  but  thofe   alfo 
whom  they  fufpected  of  being  privately  fo,  prevailed  upon  Bardo 
Altoviti  to  deprive  many  other  Citizens  of  their  honours  and  employ- 
ments, and  to  fend  feveral  more  into  baniihment :   by  which  they  ex- 
ceedingly ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  own  power,  and  ftruck  a 
ftill  greater  terror  into  others :  indeed  they  exercifed  their  authority 
with  fo  much  rigour  and  intemperance  that  it  feemed  as  if  providence 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  City  as  a  prey  to  them.     But  few   of 
thefe  grievances  came  to  the  ears   of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  even 
thofe,  his  bad  ftate  of  health  would  not  allow  him  to   redrefs ;  for 
all  his  limbs  were  fo  contracted  and  debilitated,  that  he  could  not  make 
the  leaft   ufe  of  any  of  them,  except  his  tongue  :  nor  had  he  it  in 
his  power  to  apply  any  remedy  but  his  advice,  and  exhortations  to 
his  Fellow-citizens  to  live  in  charity  and  peace  with  each  other,  and 
to  cherifh  and   fupport  their  Country  rather  than  be  acceflary  to  its 
ruin.     But  to  caufe  fome  fort  of  rejoycings  in  the  City,  he  refolved 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  Son  Lorenzo,  (whom  he  had  efpoufed 
to  Clarice  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Urfini)  with  the  utmoft  fplendor 
and  magnificence  j  as  he  did  indeed,  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy 
of  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank   and  distinction  :  for  many  days   Avere 
fpent  in  mirth  and  feftivity  of  all  kinds,  befides  balls,  and  banquets, 
and  public  entertainments   upon  the  Stage  and  otherwife.    Amongft 
the  latter,  to  fhew  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the  Houfe  of  Medici, 
two  martial  fpedtacles  were  exhibited,  one  reprefenting  an  engage- 
ment 
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engagement  betwixt  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the  field ;  and  the 
other,  the  liege  and  taking  of  a  town.  All  which  was  performed 
with  the  utmoft  gallantry  and  good  order  Imaginable. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  lituation,  the  reft  of 
Italy  was  in  tranquillity  ;  but  yet  not  without  terrible  apprehensions 
from  the  power  of  the  Turk,  who  frill  continued  to  harrafs  and  diftrefs 
the  Chriftian  Princes,  and  had  made  himlelf  mafter  of  [  c  ]  Negropont 
to  the  very  great  fcandal  and  prejudice  of  all  Chriflendom.  About 
this  time,  Borfo  Marquis  of  Ferrara  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
State  by  Hercole  his  brother.  Gifmondo  Malatefta  Lord  of  Rimini 
and  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  Church,  likewife  died,  the  fame  year,, 
and  left  his  Son  Roberto  heir  to  his  dominions,  who  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  experienced  Commanders  in  Italy.. 
Thefe  events  were  attended  with  the  death  of  Pope  Paul,  in  whofe 
room  Sixtus  IV  was  exalted  to  the  Pontificate,  who  before  that  was 
called  Francifco  da  Savona ;  a  man  of  very  low  and  bale  extraction, 
but  railed  by  his  own  merit  to  be  General  of  the  Cordeliers  or  Fran- 
cifcans,  and  after  that,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.  He  was  the 
firft  that  began  to  fhew  the  World  what  a  Pope  could  do,  if  he 
pleafed ;  and  how  things,  which  before  his  time  had  been  looked 
upon  as  crimes,  could  change  their  names  under  the  fhelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  pontifical  authority.  He  had  two  perfons  in  his  family 
whofe  names  were  Pietro  and  Girolamo,  and  whom  every  body 
believed  ta  be  his  baftards  ;  but  he  foon  took  care  to  give  them,  more 
honourable  titles  :  for  Pietro,  being  a  monk,  was  made  Cardinal  of 
Saint  Sixtus  ;  and  to  Girolamo,  he  gave  the  Government  of  Furli, 
which  he  had  taken  away  by  violence  from  Antonio  Ordelarfi,  whofe 
Anceftors  had  been  Princes  of  that  City  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,. 

This  rapacious  manner  of  proceeding,  made  him  fo  dreaded  by 
moft  of  the  Princes  in  Italy,  that  almoft  every  one  endeavoured  to 
fecure  his   friendlhip,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  particular,  gave 

[c]  An  i (land  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  coaft  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  called 
Eubceaand  Chalcis:  The  Turks  called  it  Egribos,  and  the  Inhabitants  Egripos.  The 
Turks  made  a  defcent  upon  it  in  Jun;  1469,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  and  an 
army  of  120,000  men,  under  their  Emperor  Mahomet  II.  The  natives  made  a  gallant 
defence,,  but  at  laft  were  over-powered  by  numbers,  and  forced  t-i  furrender.  Erizzo 
the  Venetian  Proveditore,  however,  retired  into  the  City,  and  refufed  to  give  it  up  till 
Mahomet  promifed  him  his  life  :  but  that  Prince  broke  his  word,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
f:r.ved  in  two.  His  daughter  was  prefented  to  Mahomet,  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty  ;  but  difdaining  his  cardies,  (he  incenfed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  cut  off 
her  head  with  his  own  hand.  After  which,  the  Turks  exercifed  all  manner  of  cruelties 
upon  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  the  City,  putting  all  to  the  fword  that  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  Venetians  made  two  attempts  to  recover  it,  in  the  year 
1668,  but  without  fuccefs.     Ccronsll't  defcriptisn  de  la  Marie, 

his 
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his  natural  daughter  Catherine  in  Marriage  to  Girolamo  with  the  City 
of  Imola  for  her  dower,  of  which  he  had  flapped  Taddeo  AlidofTi.  A 
new  alliance  was  lilcewife  contracted  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and 
King  Ferdinand  ;  for  Giovanni  Galeazzo  the  Duke's  eldeft  Son,  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Alphonfo  the  King's  Son  and  heir. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Princes  of  Italy  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
and  feemed  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  watching  and  guarding  againft 
each  other,  and  fortifying  themfelves  with  frefh  alliances  and  con- 
federacies. But  in  the  midft  of  this  tranquillity  abroad,  the  Floren- 
tines were  grievoufly  harrafled  and  oppreffed  at  home  by  the  Tyranny 
and  ambition  of  their  Fellow-citizens  j  for  Pietro  de'  Medici  was 
fo  difabled  by  his  infirmities,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  curb 
their  infolence,  or  provide  any  remedy.  Neverthelefs,  in  order  to 
difcharge  his  own  confcience  and  to  fee  if  he  could  make  them  afhamed 
of  their  enormities,  he  fent  for  the  principal  of  them  to  his 
houfe,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  behaviour  in  the  following 
manner. 

**  I  little  imagined  I  fhould  have  lived  to  fee  the  time  when  the 
condudl:  of  my  friends  would  make  me  want  the  afiiflance  of  my 
•enemies;  and  when  I  fhould  wifh,  inftead  of  getting  the  upper  hand, 
to  have  been  defeated  by  them :  for  I  verily  thought  I  had  been  engaged 
with  men  whofe  defires  would  have  been  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  moderation,  and  who  would  have  been  content  to 
Jive  in  their  own  Countiy  with  honour  and  fecurity;  efpecially  after 
they  had  fufhciently  deprefled  their  adverfaries  and  driven  them  out 
of  the  City.  But  I  now  have  the  mortification  to  find  how  miferably 
I  have  been  deceived  by  not  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
ambition  that  is  natural  to  all  mankind,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  limits  of  yours :  for,  it  feems,  you  are  not  contented  with  being 
Governors  of  the  Republic  and  having  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  it  divided  amongfl  a  few  of  you,  though  they  were  fuffici- 
-ent  before  to  fatisfy  a  much  greater  number.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  the  eftates  of  your  enemies  confifcated  and  fhared  amongft,  you, 
jior  to  lay  infupportable  taxes  and  burdens  upon  other  people,  whilft 
you  not  only  exempt  yourfelves  from  them,  but  appropriate  them  to 
your  own  private  ufes,  and  avail  yourfelves  of  them  to  perfecute 
your  Fellow-citizens  with  every  kind  of  injury  and  opprefiion.  You 
plunder  the  pofTefTions  of  your  neighbours,  you  make  a  fale  of  juflice, 
you  defpife  the  authority  of  the  laws,  you  trample  upon  good  men 
and  exalt  the  evil.  I  did  not  believe  all  Italy  could  have  furnifhed 
fo  many  examples  of  violence  and  avarice  as  there  have  lately  been 
in  this  City.    Do  you  think  our  Country  has  given  us  birth  only  to 

murder 
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murder  others  ?  have  we  been  blefled  with  fuccefs  on  purpofe  to  de- 
ftroy  every  body  elfe  ?  has  it  heaped  honours  upon  us  merely  to  bring 
ihame  and  ignominy  upon  itfelr  ?  I  publicly  declare  to  you  upon  the 
word  of  an  honeft  man,  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  facred  and  in- 
violable, that  if  you  perfift  in  thefe  courfes,  you  will  make  me  forget 
the  Victory  we  have  gained,  and  oblige  me  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  perhaps  may  caufe  you  to  repent  of  having  abuied  it." 

After  he  had  given  them  this  fevere  reprimand,  they  made  fome 
fair  promifes  of  amendment,  indeed,  and  then  retired ;  but  i till  con- 
tinued their  violent  manner  of  proceeding.  Upon  which,  Pietro 
fent  privately  to  defire  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  would  come  to  him  at  Ca- 
faggiolo ;  where  they  had  a  long  conference  together,  concerning  the 
(rate  of  the  Common- wealth  :  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  if 
he  had  lived  much  longer,  he  would  have,  recalled  the  Exiles  to 
bridle  the  tyranny  and  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who  then  governed 
the  State.  But  death  prevented  thefe  good  deligns;  for  being  quite 
worn  out  with  bodily  infirmities,  and  vexation  of  mind,  he  died  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age,  at  a  time  when  his  merit  and  virtues  were 
but  juft  beginning  to  diilinguiih  him  amonglr.  his  Country-men  :  as 
he  had  been  in  a  manner  eclipfed  by  his  father  Coiimo,  whom  he 
furvived  but  a  few  years;  and  thofe  too  were  clogged  with  iicknefs 
and  civil  dillennons.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
clofe  by  his  father,  with  a  funeral  pomp  and  lblamnitv  fuitable  to 
the  rank  of  fo  great  a  Citizen.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano,  both  of  them  very  promiling,  and  who,  there  was  the 
higheft  reafon  to  hope,  would  fome  time  or  other,  be  an  honour  to 
their  Country,  if  they  lived ;  but  as  they  were  then  both  very  young, 
their  friends  were  under  great  apprehenlions  for  them. 

Amongft  thofe  that  were  the  principal  in  that  Government  (or 
rather  much  fuperior  to  them  all)  was  Tomafo  Soderini ;  who,  for 
his  prudence  and  authority,  was  in  great  reputation,  not  only  at 
Florence,  but  with  all  the  Princes  of  Italy  ;  fo  that  after  the  death 
of  Pietro,  he  had  the  higheft  reverence  and  refpedt  ihewn  him  by  all 
the  Citizens,  who  daily  relbrted  in  great  numbers  to  his  houfe ;  and 
other  States  directed  their  Secretaries  to  addrefs  their  letters  to  him  as 
head  of  the  Common-wealth.  But  as  he  was  a  wife  man,  and  had 
thoroughly  balanced  his  own  fortune,  and  the  circumitances  of  his 
family,  with  thofe  of  the  Medici,  he  modeftly  declined  returning 
any  anfwer  to  thofe  letters,  and  gave  his  Fellow-citizens  to  under- 
{land,  that  it  was  not  to  him,  but  the  Medici  that  they  ought  to  pay 
their  court.  And  to  mew  himfelf  ready  to  pradtife  what  he  had  re- 
commended to  them  by  way  of  advice,  he  ailembled  the  heads  of  all 
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the  chief  families  of  the  Citv,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony,  where, 
after  he  had  like  wife  lent  for  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  he 
reprefented  to  the  audience  in  a  long  and  weighty  fpeech,  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  in  particular,  of  Italy  in  general,  and  the  dif- 
ferent views,  circumftances,  and  temper,  of  all  the  feveral  Princes  in 
it :  and  concluded  with  faying,  that  if  they  were  defirous  to  live  in 
peace  and  union  at  home,  and  fecure  from  foreign  invalions,  it  was 
neceflary  to  continue  their  obfervance  to  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  and  to 
fupport  thofe  young  Gentlemen  in  the  authority  which  their  anceftors 
had  enjoyed.  That  it  was  but  natural  to  fhew  the  fame  regard  to  the 
family  which  they  had  fo  long  been  ufed  to  do  :  and  therefore  it  mult 
rather  be  a  pleafure  than  a  grievance  to  them  :  for  if  mankind  were 
apt  to  be  fond  of  novelties,  they  were  for  the  moft  part  as  foon  dii- 
gufted  with  them.  That  it  had  always  been  found  much  more  eafy 
to  maintain  one  in  power,  whofe  enemies  were  in  a  manner  extin- 
guifhed  by  time,  than  to  raife  another,  which  muff,  unavoidably  be 
fubject  to  new  emulations,  and  fpeedy  ruin,  from  many  other  caufes 
and  unforefeen  accidents. 

After  Tomafo  had  finifhed  his  fpeech,  Lorenzo  himfelf  got  up  and 
addreffed  them ;  but  with  fo  much  gravity  and  modefly,  though  very 
young,  that  they  were  not  afterwards  difappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tion they  had  conceived  of  him  from  this  early  fample  of  his  abilities. 
The  Citizens,  therefore,  before  the  affembly  broke  up,  folemnly  en- 
gaged to  be  the  Guardians  of  their  youth ;  and  they,  on  the  other- 
hand,  as  folemnly  promifed  to  reverence  them  at  all  times,  as  their 
Protectors  and  Parents.  After  which,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Me- 
dici, were  looked  upon  as  the  heads  of  the  Republic  y  and  putting 
themfelves  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Tomafo  Soderini,  the 
State  feemed  to  be  then  perfectly  compofed,  neither  diffracted  by  in- 
terline difcords,  nor  embroiled  in  foreign  wars.  When,  all  on  a 
fudden,  an  unexpected  event  happenedj^which  difturbed  their  tran- 
quillity at  that  time,  and  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  many  other  troubles. 

Amongft  feveral  other  families  which  were  ruined  by  the  fall  of 
Luca  Pitti,  and  his  followers,  was  that  of  the  Nardi ;  for  Silveff.ro 
and  his  brothers,  the  Heads  of  it,  were  firffc  fent  into  banifhment, 
and  afterwards  (upon  the  war  with  the  Venetians)  declared  Rebels. 
But  Bernardo,  who  was  one  of  thefe  brothers,  and  a  fpirited  young 
man,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  poverty  and  hardfhips  of  exile,  and 
feeing  there  was  no  provifion  made  for  his  return  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace,  refolved  to  take  fome  method  to  kindle  a  new  war; 
knowing  that  a  fmall  beginning  often  produced  great  and  unexpected 
conferences ;  and  that  men  were  naturally  more   ready  to  embark 
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in  an  undertaking,  when  it  was  once  fet  on  foot,  than  to  be  the  firft 
movers  of  it.     He  had  a  good  acquaintance  in  Prato,  and  the  Country 
round  about  Piftoia,  particularly  with   the  Palandri,   which,  though 
a  country  family,  was  very  numerous  ;  and  mod  of  them  (having  been 
brought  up  like  the   reft  of  the  Piftoians,  in  the  profefTion  of  arms) 
inured  to  blood  and  rapine.     He  knew  very   well,  that  they  were 
highly  provoked  at  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met  with  from  the  Magi- 
stracy of  Florence,  in  the  late  commotions  ;   and  was   no  ftranger  to 
the  temper  of  the  Pratefe,  who  had   been   lb  infolently  treated  and 
opprefled  by  their  Governors,  that  he  thought,  and  indeed  was  in- 
formed by  fome  of  his  correlpondents,   they  were  ripe  for  an  infur- 
re&ion.     From  thefe  circumftances,  he  nattered  himfelf  he  mould 
be  able  to  raife  a  flame  in  Tufcany,  by  exciting  the  Pratefe  to  revolt, 
which  many  things  afterwards  would  concur   to  blow  up  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  Florentines  would  not  foon  be  able  to  extinguish  it. 
This  delign,  he  communicated,  in  the  firft.  place,  to  Diotifalvi  Ne- 
roni,  and  allced  him,  what  fuccours  he  would  undertake  to  procure 
him  from  the  other  Princes  of  Italy,  in  cafe  he  mould  Succeed  in  his 
delign  upon  Prato.    But  Diotifalvi,  after  much  coniideration,  thought 
the  enterprife  fo  difficult  and  dangerous,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
probability  of  fuccefs.     However,   as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing his  fortune  once  more,  at  another  man's  rifque,  he  advifed  him 
to  make   the  attempt,  and  allured  him,    he  fhould  have   Sufficient 
afliftance  both  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  if  he  could  get  pofleflion 
of  Prato,  and  maintain  it  for  fifteen  days.      Elated  with  thefe  pro- 
mifes  and   hopes,  Bernardo  found  means  to  introduce  himfelf  pri- 
vately into  that  town,  where  he  opened  the  affair  to  fome  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  finding  not  only  many  of  the  Citizens,   but  the 
Palandri  likewife,  ready  to  join  him,  they  had  a  general  meeting;  and 
after  they  had  made  all  neceliary  preparations,  he  fent  to  inform  Dio- 
tifalvi of  the   time  and  manner  in  which  they  propofed  to   execute 
their  delign. 

Cefare  Petrucci  was  then  Governor  of  Prato,  for  the  Republic  of 
Florence  :  and  though  he  always  kept  the  keys  of  the  gates  himfelf, 
yet,  in  times  of  peace,  if  any  Citizen  wanted  either  to  come  in,  or 
go  out  of  them  in  the  night,  and  alked  his  leave,  he  never  refuted  it. 
Bernardo,  who  knew  this,  came  therefore  a  little  before  day-light 
one  morning,  with  the  Palandri,  and  about  an  hundred  armed  men, 
to  the  gate  that  looks  towards  Piftoia  ;  and  the  chief  of  the  confpi- 
rators  within  the  walls,  having  taken  care  to  arm  themlelves  at  the 
fame  time,  according  to  appointment,  fent  one  of  their  accomplices 
to  defire  the  keys  from  the  Governor,  upon  a  pretence,  that  a  par- 
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\icular  friend  wanted  to  come  into  the  town.     The  governor,  fufpecT:- 
ing  no  harm,  ordered  one  of  his  fervants  to  go  with  the  keys  :   but 
when  the  man  was  got  a  little  way  from  the  palace,  they  fecured  him ; 
and  having  poffeffion  of  the  keys,  immediately  opened  the  gates,  and 
let  in  Bernardo  and  his  armed  men.     As  foon  as  they  had  thus  found 
means  to  enter  the  town,  they  were  joined  by  their  other  friends, 
and  divided  themfelves  into  two  parties ;  one  of  which,  being  con- 
dueled  by  Silveftro  -  ■        [d],  a  native  of  Prato,  feized  upon  the  Cita- 
d.l,  whilft  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Bernardo,  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  Palace,  and  put  the  Governor,  with  all  his  fa- 
mily, under  the  guard  of  fome  of  their  own  men  :  after  which,  they 
ran  about  the  Streets,  crying  out,  Liberty!  Liberty  !     By  this  time, 
the  day-light  began  to  appear,   and  the  townfmen  being  alarmed   at 
tie  out-cry,  ran  in  great  numbers  into  the  main  fquare,  where  they 
were  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to  hear,  that  both  the  Palace  and  the 
Citadel  bad  been  furprized  in  the  night,   and  the  Governor  and  his. 
family  made   prifoners ;  not   knowing  into  whofe  hands  they  were 
fallen,  or  what  could  be  the  occafion  of  fo  hidden  and  unexpected  an- 
event.    The  Magiftrates,  however,  afiembled  in   the  Town-hall,  to 
confider  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  emergency  :  and  Bernardo 
(who  had  run  through  the  whole  town  with  his  party,  but  without 
much  encouragement,  or  being  joined  by  any  confiderable  number 
of  the  people)  being  informed,  that  the  Magistracy  were  in  conful- 
tation,  went  directly  to  them,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  motives 
of  his  undertaking.   He  reprefented  to  them,  "  That  his  only  dehgn 
was  to  deliver  them  and  their  Countrymen  the  Florentines,  out  of  the 
mifery  and  fervitude  into  which  they  had  fo  unhappily  fallen  :  and 
that  they  would  not  only  recover  their  former  liberties  and  privileges, 
but  immortalize  their  reputation,  by  taking  up  arms,  and  joining  him 
in  fo  laudable  and  glorious  an  enterprize.     He  defned  them  to  com- 
pare their  prefent  condition  with  paft  times,  and  allured  them,   that 
if  they  would  continue  firm   to  him,  but  a  few  days,  they  fhould 
have  iuccours  that  would  defend  them  againft  all'  the  forces  the 
Florentines  could  poflibly  get  together ;  as   he  had  a  ftrong  party  in 
Florence,  which  would  lhew  itfelf  as  foon  as  the  City  of  Prato  Iliould 
declare  for  them. 

Thefe  affurances  and  inftigations,  however,  did  not  make  any 
effectual  impreffion  upon  the  Magiftrates,  who  anfwered  coldly,  and 
in  a  few  words,  **  that  they  fhould  not  pretend  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Florentines,  or  to  take  upon  themfelves  to  judge  whether 

[//]  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
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thai  Republic  was  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  or  flavery  :  as  it  was  a  point  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  and  would  not  pre  fume  to  determine. 
That  they  knew  very  well,  neverthelefs,  that  they  neither  wanted 
nor  deiired  any  thing  more,  for  their  own  part,  than  to  live  in  peace 
and  poilelTion  of  the  liberty  they  had  till  that  time  been  fuffercd  to 
enjoy  by  thole  Magiftrat.es  whom  the  Florentines  had  let  over  them, 
who  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  violence  or  oppreliion  that  could 
juftify  their  taking  up  arms.  For  which  reafon,  they  exhorted  him 
to  let  their  Governor  at  liberty,  and  to  order  his  accomplices  out  of 
the  town  as  foon  as  he  could,  if  he  had  any  hopes  of  efcaping  with 
impunity  out  of  the  danger  into  which  he  had  plunged  himfelf  with 
fo  much  rafhnefs  and  inconfideration."  Bernardo,  however,  was  not 
difcouraged  at  this  repulfe,  but  refolved  to  ufe  force,  and  try  if  he 
could  fright  them  into  compliance,  fince  he  law  arguments  and  ex- 
postulations had  no  effect.  To  Strike  a  terror  into  diem,  therefore, 
he  determined  to  put  the  Governor  Petrucci  to  death ;  and  having 
caufed  him  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Palace, 
But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  window,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  faw  Bernardo  Nardi  there,  bufy  in  giving  orders  for  his  execution, 
he  turned  round  to  him  and  laid,  "  Bernardo,  you  are  going  to  put 
me  to  death,  out  of  an  imagination,  that  the  Pratefe  will  then  con- 
form to  vour  will  and  pleafure ;  but  you  will  find  yourfelf  deceived 
in  that ;  for  fo  great  is  their  reverence  for  the  Magistrates  whom  the 
Florentines  have  appointed  to  govern  them,  that  when  they  fhall  fee 
this  violence  offered  to  me,  it  will  excite  their  refentment  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  will  prove  your  destruction.  It  is  my  life,  not  my  death, 
that  mufl  be  of  fervice  to  vou  :  for  if  I  order  them  to  execute  vour 
Commands,  they  will  much  fooner  obey  me  than  you  ;  and  then, 
probably,  you  may  fucceed  in  your  defigns."  Bernardo  feeing  he  had 
no  other  expedient  left,  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  follow  his  advice  : 
and  for  that  purpofe,  brought  him  into  a  balcony  which  looked  into 
the  Street,  from  whence,  he  made  him  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  people, 
and  recmire  their  obedience  to  their  new  Mafter  :  after  which,  he 
was  conducted  back  again  into  prifon.  But  the  weaknefs  cf  the 
Confpirators  being  now  difcovered,  a  great  number  of  Florentines 
that  lived  in  the  town,  got  together,  with  Georgio  Ginori,  a  Knight 
cf  Jerufalem,  at  their  head  (who  was  the  firSt  that  took  up  arms  and 
oppofed  the  Enemy)  whilit  Bernardo  was  running  about  the  Streets, 
entreating  fome,  and  threatening  others,  if  they  did  not  join  him  : 
but  being  attacked  by  Ginori  and  his  followers,  he  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  wounded  and  taken.     After  which,  the  Governor  was 
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releafed  without  much  difficulty,  and  all  the  reft  of  Bernardo's  fol- 
lowers, not  being  many  in  number,  and  difperfed  in  different  parties 
about  the  town,  were  foon  either  knocked  on  the  head,  or  made 
prifoners.     When  the  news  of  this  infurrection  arrived  at  Florence, 
the  circumstances  were  not  a  little  exaggerated  :  for  it  was  reported, 
that  Prato  was  furprized,  the  Governor  and  all  his  family  killed,  and 
the  Exiles  in  full  poffefTion  of  the  town ;  that  the  people  in  Piftoia 
were  likewife  in  arms,  and  many  of  the  Citizens  there  engaged  in  the 
confpiracy.     Upon  which,  the  Signiory  immediately  affembled,   and 
called  all  the  principal  Citizens  together  in  the  Palace,  to  confult  with 
them,  what  was  to  be  done  upon  that  occanon.     At  laft,  it  was  re- 
iblved  to  difpatchone  Roberto  da  San  Severino  (a  Commander  of  great 
reputation,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Florence)  with  what  forces 
he  could  get  together,  towards  Prato,  and  inftrudtions  to  advance  as 
near  that  place  as  he  could  ;  that   fo  he  might  fend  them  a  certain 
account  how  matters  flood  there,  and  afterwards  proceed,  as  occalion 
required,  and  he  thought  moft  proper.     But  he  was  hardly  got   to 
Caitello  di  Campi,  when  he  met  a  Meffenger  from  Petrucci,    who 
informed  him,  that  Bernardo  was  taken,  his  accomplices  either  killed 
or  difperfed,  and  every  thing  quiet  at  Prato  :  upon  which  intelligence, 
he  returned  with  his  men  to  Florence,    whither  Bernardo  was  likewife 
foon  after  conducted  ;  and  being  afked  by  the  Magiftrates,  what  could 
induce  him  to  embark  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  when   he  was  fo 
feebly  fupported,  that  there  could  be  no  probability  of  fucceeding   in 
it,  he  faid,  "  that  as  he  chofe  rather  to  die  at  Florence  than  live  in 
exile,  he  was  refolved  to  attempt  fomething  at  leaft,  that  mould  make 
his  death  memorable. 

After  this  infurreclion,  which  had  been  fo  fuddenly  raifed,  and  as 
foon  fuppreffed,  the  Citizens  of  Florence  began  to  fink  into  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  imagining,  they  might  indulge  themfelves  with  Se- 
curity in  any  fort  of  intemperance  and  excefs,  now  the  government 
was  quietly  fettled  upon  fo  good  a  foundation.  From  whence  many 
of  thofe  evils  and  inconveniencies  enfued,  which  are  ufually  the  at- 
tendants of  a  long  peace  [c].  For  the  youth  growing  more  diffolute 

Te]  Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala,  Saevior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  Juv.  Sat.  VI.  291. 

For  that  Luxury,  &c.  are  really  evils  tc  any  State,  is  now  pail  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  formerly  faid  on  that  fubjedt  to  the  contrary.  "  I  cannot  agree,  fays 
an  ingenious  writer,  with  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  even  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  whole  book,  viz.  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  If  he  had  gone 
no  further  than  to  fay,  that  Luxury  is  inleparable  from  what  is  called  a  rich  flourifhing 
u.ition,  and  tha^a  profperou.s  people  are  generally  vicious  in  proportion  to  their  profpe- 
.    perhaps' his  auertton  nvgtit  '.?.vc  beer,  too  well  founded.     But  when  he  fays  their 
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than  ever    they  had  been    before,  and   having   nothing   e]fe  to  do, 
threw  away  their  time  and  eftates  in  drefs,  in  feafting,  in  gaming,  and 
women,  and  fuch  other  dilTrpations.     Their  whole  ftudy  and  emu- 
lation was  to  furpafs  each  other  in  fine  cloths,  in  quaint  expreffions 
and  repartees;  and  he  was  generally  accounted  the  greatefr.  wit,  who 
was  the  moft  fatyrical.     Thefe  follies   and  extravagancies  were  frill 
increafed,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Florence,  whither 
he  came  about  that  time,  attended  by  his  Duchefs  and  all  his  Court 
(to  fulfil  fome  vow,   which,  it  was  find,  he  had  made)  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  magnificence  and  refpect  that  were  due  to  fo  pow- 
erful a  Prince,  and  fo  great  a  friend  to  the  Republic.     It  then  hap- 
pened to  be  the  time  of  Lent ;  and  though  the  eating  of  flefh  meat  in 
that  feafon  is  ftridtly  forbidden  by  the  Church,  his  Courtiers  made  no 
fcruple  of  feafting  upon  it  every  day,  without  any  [f]  difpenfation  or 

vices   and  their  luxury   (in  order  to  take  off  the  odium  of  thefe  two  names)  are  the 
occafion  of  their  wealth  and  profperity,  I  think  he  miftakes  the  matter  and  carries  his 
encomiums  upon  vice  and  Luxury  too  far.     For  though  Luxury  is  too  often  the  confe- 
quence  of   profperity,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  always  the  fource  of  it.      I  think  it  is 
the  child  of  profperity,  but  not  the  parent ;   and  that  the  vices  which  grow  upon  a 
flourifhing  people,  are  not   the  means  by  which  they  become  fo.      The  Romans  were 
originally  a  rough,  hardy,  robuft,  warlike,  induftrious  people.     From  their  induftrv  and 
hardincfs  they  grew  powerful  ;  from  being  powerful,  they  grew  rich  ;   from  their  riches  . 
they  grew  luxurious  and  vicious ;   and  from  a  long  courfe   of  vice  and   luxury,    they 
degenerated  ftill  further  into  the  moil  fcandalous  and  abandoned  profligacy;  till  at  lafl 
this  degeneracy  (enervated  as  they  were  both  in  body  and  mind)  brought  them  to  flavery, 
decay  and  ruin.      But  by  this  gradation  it   feems  to  me,  not  that   they  were  rich   and 
flourifhing,  becaufe  they   were  vicious  and  luxurious  ;   but  that  they  were   vicious   and 
luxurious,  from  being  rich   and  flourifhing  :  and  that  this  progrefs   from  lowlinefs  to 
grandeur,  and  from  grandeur  to  decay,  fhews  that,  though  their  vices  proceeded  from 
their  opulence,  yet  their  opulence  proceeded  from  their  virtues  ;  and  that  luxury  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  ruin.     The   fame  progrefs  that  appears  in  the  revolutions  and 
viciffitudes  of  this  great  State,  may  often  be  feen  too  in  the  fortunes  of  particular  perfons. 
A  laborious,  ingenious,  induftrious  man  of  low  birth  grows  rich  ;   his  riches  produce 
plenty  ;  plenty,  indulgence  ;  indulgence,  repletion  ;  and  repletion,  lazinefs  and  difeafes.. 
And  it  would  be  juft  as  fair  and  as  well  reafoned  to  fay,  that  this  man's  difeafes  which 
were  the  effects  of  his  riches,  were  the  occafion  of  them,  as  to  fay,  that  the  luxury  and 
vices  of  a  State,  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  profperity,  are  the  feeds  of  it.    See  a  Pamphlet 
entituled,  Some  remarks  upon  the  Minute  Philofopher  in  a  letter  from  a  Country  Clergyman 
to  his  friend  in  London  1732.  /».  45.  iff  feq.  where  this  matter  is  well  difcufied. 

[/]  Difpenfations  of  this  fort  are  apt  to  put  one  in  mind  of  that  benevolent  licence 
which  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  the  fifth  Roman  Emperor,  Chap.  32,  fays 
that  Prince  defigned  to  have  granted  to  his  fubjecls  for  doing  a  certain  thing,  which  yet 
they  could  not  help  doing,  and  therefore  would  be  excufed  in  it  by  necemty.  Yet  they 
are  ftill  granted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  not  very  long  fince  they  have  been 
thought  neceffary  by  fome  Proteftants  :  for  I  have  feen  one  of  them  which  was  granted 
to  an  Englifh  proteftant  Baronet  by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefe  he  lived  in,  and  dated- 
near  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  cannot  juftlv  fay  whetner  before  or  after  it,  but 
moft  probably  before.     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  aniifs  to  add,  that  Dr.  Cozens,  Bifhop 
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•the  lead  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man  :  a  thing  that  was 
uiever  feen  in  our  City  before.     Amongfl:  many  other  fpedtacles  that 

of  Durham  from  the  year  1660  till  1671,  granted  many  licences  of  this  kind:  and  it 
may  not  be  common]  v  known  that  by  a  Statute  5  Eiiz.  5.  (till  in  force,  "  none  may  eat 
flefli  on  fifli-days,  without  Licence  from  the  Minifter,  under  penalty  of  three  pounds 
in  money,  or  three  months  imprifonment  without  bail,  and  forty  (hillings  forfeiture 
from  him  that  conceals  it."  But  this  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  political  law ;  and  he  who 
fays  it  is  ncceffary  to  abftain  from  Refti  for  toe  Service  of  God,  (hall  be  punifhed,  as  a 
fpreader  of  fa Ij e  neivs;  that  is,  he  Jhall  be  imprifoned  till  he  produces  the  author.  Stat.  34. 
Edw.  III.  Cap.  i.  and  if  he  cannot  produce  the  author,  hi  fhail  be  punijhed  by  the  King's 
'Council.  12  Rich.  II.  Cap.  xi.  Bellarmine  fays,  "  the  feafts  and  faffs  of  the  Church, 
habent  miti/Jimam  obligationem.  See  Johnfon's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mccum.  Chap.  xx.  Phi- 
libert  de  Cipierre,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  after  the 
Duke  of  Guife  was  killed  there,  in  the  year  1563,  demanded  of  the  Cardinal  of  Fer- 
rara,  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  was  then  in  the  camp  with  the  Queen  Mother,  that  his 
foldicrs  might  eat  flefli  in  Lent.  "  At  which  vequeft,  fays  Brantome,  the  Legate  feemed 
to  be  much  (hocked  ;  efpecially  as  they  were  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  againft 
Hereticks,  the  enemies  of  Lent.  So  that  after  a  little  paufe,  he  told  Cipierre,  that  no  more 
mujl  be  faid  of  eating  flejh,  for  it  would  be  a  fad  example ;  but  that  they  might  eat  butter 
and  cheefe,  or  any  thing  that  was  made  of  i.iilk.  "  Sir,  replied  the  General,  you  mufl 
not  pretend  to  govern  our  Soldiers  in  the  fame  manner  that  you  do  your  Ecclefiafticks. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  betwixt  fervin*  God  and  Bellona ;  and  if  I  may  freely  tell 
you  the  truth,  vou  ought  not  to  raife  fuch  fcruples  at  prefent  in  this  army,  which  is 
compofed  of  various  kinds  of  people  :  for  as  to  your  butter  and  cheefe,  and  things  made 
of  milk,  our  French  Soldiers  will  not  be  content  with  them  in  time  of  war  and  hard 
labour,  though  your  Italians  and  Spaniards  perhaps  may  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  food. 
The  French  muft  have  good  fubflantial  flefli  meat  to  nouriih  them,  and  keep  up  their 
■ftrenoth  upon  fuch  occafions  :  indeed  they  will  have  it,  how  ftrongly  foever  it  may  be 
prohibited.  I  would  therefore  advife  you  to  grant  them  a  difpenfation  ;  for  if  they 
fhould  otherwife  take  the  liberty  of  feeding  themfelves  with  fuch  meat  as  they  like  and 
find  neceffary  (as  they  certainly  will)  it  would  leffen  your  authority;  which,  on  the 
contrary  will  be  greatly  increafed,  if  you  indulge  them  in  this  requeft ;  for  then  they 
will  fay,  that  excellent  man  the  Legate  has  given  us  a  difpenfation,  which  will  be  much  to 
your  credit."  The  Legate  could  not  help  feeing  the  expediency  of  this  fenfible  advice, 
and  complied  with  Cipierre's  demand.     Brantome  Capit,  Etranger.  torn.  i.  p.  132. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  neither  prohibitions,  nor  difpenfations  in  this  cafe,  are  of 
fo  much  fignificance,  even  amongfl:  the  Catholics  themfelves  ;  though  the  latter  are 
fometimes  follicited  with  much  apparent  eagemefs,  and  great  intereft  ufed  to  obtain 
them.  Jean  Bouchet,  who  publiftied  the  Annals  of  Jquitaine,  (peaking  of  the  con- 
ference betwixt  Clement  VII.  and  King  Francis  I.  at  Marfeilles,  in  the  year  1533,  fays, 
"  during  that  interview  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King,  at  which  all  the  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  feveral  other  Lords  and  Princes,  together  with  the  Queen,  and  all  her  train, 
were  likewife  prefent,  a  trick  was  played  upon  three  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  who 
were  very  virtuous,  chafte,  and  modeft  women.  Thefe  three  Ladies,  who  were  widows, 
of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  often  fick,  were  very  defirous  of  obtaining  the  Pope's  leave 
to  eat  flefli  upon  fifli-days :  for  which  purpore,  they  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Albania,  the 
Pope's  near  relation,  who  promifed  to  ufe  his  good  offices  for  them  with  his  Holinefs  ; 
and  foon  after  fent  for  them  to  the  Pope's  Palace  to  prefent  them.  But  before  they  were 
introduced,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Pope  in  this  manner :  "  Holy  Father,  there  are 
(Juee  young  Ladies  who  are  widows,  and  fti'l  capable  of  bearing  children.     They  are 
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that  were  exhibited  to  fhew  him  the  greater  honour,  the  defcent  of 
the  Holy  Chofl  upon  the  Apoflles,  was  reprefented  in  the  Church 
of  Santo  Spirito  :  and  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  candles 
lighted  up  upon  that  occalion,  the  Church,  by  fome  accident,  took 
fire,  and  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  ;  which  many  thought  was 
a  [g]  judgment  upon  the  City;  and  that  God  being  offended,  had 
inflicted  that  punifhment  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  his  difpleafure.  In 
this  ftate  of  corruption  and  di Ablution  of  manners,  the  Duke  found 
the  City  of  Florence,  and  left  it  fo  much  worfe  at  his  departure,  that 
the  more  fober  and  confiderate  part  of  the  adminiftration  thought 
it  neceffary  to  make  a  fumptuary  law  to  reftrain  thefe  exorbitances, 
in  drefs,  in  feaftings,  and  other  folemnities,  and  to  regulate  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  Fellow-citizens,  on  thofe  occafions,  in  fuch  a  man- 

ftrongly  tempted,  it  feems,  by  the  luft  of  the  flefh  ;  for  they  have  applied  to  me  to  be- 
fcech  your  Holincfs,  that  they  may  have  free  commerce  with  men,  and  without  marry- 
ing, whenever  they  have  a  mind."  "  How,  Caufin  !  faid  the  Pope  ;  this  is  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God  :  I  cannot  difpenfe  with  it."  "  I  beg,  Holy  Father,  replied  the 
Duke,  you  would  be  fo  good  to  hear  them,  and  to  fignify  your  pleafure  to  them  your- 
felf."  The  Pope  confenting  to  this,  the  Ladies  were  brought  into  his  prefence ;  where 
falling  upon  their  knees,  and  having  kitted  his  feet,  one  of  them  faid,  "  Holy  Father, 
we  have  defired  our  friend  the  Duke  of  Albania  to  petition  your  Holinefs  in  our  Behalf 
and  to  reprefent  to  you  our  age,  our  frailty,  and  the  quality  of  our  conftitutions." 
"  Dear  daughters,  anfwered  the  Pope,  your  requeft  is  not  reafonable ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God,"  The  widow,  not  knowing  in  what  manner  the  Duke  had  repre- 
fented their  affair,  replied,  "  Holy  Father,  we  only  defire  to  be  indulged  three  days  in 
the  week.  "  Indeed,  laid  the  Pope,  I  cannot  give  you  leave  to  commit  fornication." 
The  Lady  being  fomething  difconcerted  at  this,  made  anfwer,  as  foon  as  (he  had  re- 
covered herfelf,  "  we  requeft  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  eat  a  little  flefh  meat 
three  days  in  the  week  during  Lent."  Upon  which,  the  Duke,  who  flood  near  them, 
faid,  "  I  heartily  beg  pardon,  I  thought  you  had  meant  the  ufe  of  live  Flejh."  The 
Pope,  it  laft,  perceiving  the  joke,  could  not  help  giving  the  Duke  this  gentle  repri- 
mand, **  Coufin,  you  have  put  thefe  Ladies  to  the  blulh ;  the  Queen,  I  am  afraid 
will  take  it  ill,  when  fhe  is  acquainted  with  it." — It  occafioned,  however,  much  merri- 
ment at  Court,  till  the  truth  of  the  matter  came  to  be  known.  Bouchet.  Annal.  dAqui- 
tain,  fol.  m.  p.  267.  The  fame  ftory  is  related  a  little  more  at  large  in  Brantome's  Me- 
moires,  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Dames  Galantes.  He  did  not  know 
one  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  in  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine  ;  for  he  ends  his  ftory  thus  : 
**  Thefe  three  Ladies,  whofe  Names  I  have  heard  from  the  old  men  at  Court  were 
Madame  de  Chateau  Briant,  Madame  de  Chaftillon,  and  the  Bailiffe  of  Caen's  widow, 
all  three  women  of  ftricvt  virtue  and  honour." 

[g]  I  cannot  fes  what  occafion  there  was  to  have  recourfe  to  a  judgment  upon  this 
event.  Has  not  the  Hiftorian  fufficiently  accounted  for  it  ?  Befides,  who  was  puniflied 
by  it  ?  We  do  not  find  that  any  body  perifhed  in  the  flames  :  nor  cart  we  fuppofe,  that 
people  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  corruption  and  debauchery,  as  Machiavel  fays  the  Florentines 
were  fallen  into  at  that  time,  would  much  regret  the  burning  of  a  Churchy  or  think  it  a 
misfortune,  any  further  than  as  they  loft  a  playhoufe  by  it,  into  which  it  feems  it  had 
been  converted. 
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ner,  that  they  mould  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  frugality  and  dif- 
cretion  [&]. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  general  tranquillity,  an  accident  happened, 
which  gave  birth  to  new  diilurbances  in  Tuicany.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Volterrahad  difcovered  a  Mine  of  Allum  near  that  City; 
and  being  aware  of  the  profit  that  might  be  railed  from  it,  they  gave 
a  confiderable  fhare  to  certain  Citizens  of  Florence,  in  hopes  they 

[b]  Sumptuary  laws  are  for  the  mod  part  ineffectual,  as  they  are  generally  firffc 
broken  by  the  very  perfons  that  make  them,  and  by  others,  whom  they  indulge,  out  of 
regard  to  their  beauty,  &c.  The  example  foon  fpreads,  and  luxury  again  breaks  through 
the  wifeft  regulations.  It  is  a  diftemper  to  which  may  be  applied  what  Tacitus  favs  of 
Aftrologers,  "  Genus  hominum  quod  in  civitate  noftra  ct  vetabitur  Temper  et  retine- 
bitur."  They  were  continually  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  and  yet  they  never  left  it. 
Hijh  1.  i.  cap.  22. 

Montaigne  fays  in  his  Effays,  vol.  i.  chap.  43.  "  The  method  by  which  our  Laws 
attempt  to  regulate  idle  and  fuperfluous  expences  in  meat  and  cloaths,  feems  quite  con- 
trary to  the  end  defigned.  The  right  way  would  be  to  infpire  a  contempt  of  gold  and 
filks,  &c.  as  vain  and  ufelels  things :  whereas,  we  add  honour  and  value  to  them  ; 
which  furely  is  a  very  improper  way  of  creating  a  diflike.  For  to  enact,  that  none  but 
Princes  fhall  eat  Turbot,  or  wear  velvet  or  gold  lace,  and  to  prohibit  thefe  things  to 
the  people,  is  only  to  bring  them  into  greater  vogue,  and  to  tempt  every  one  more 
powerfully  to  eat  and  wear  them.  Let  Kings  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  leave  off 
thefe  enfigns  of  grandeur:  fuch  excefles  are  more  excufable  in  a  fubject  than  a  Prince. 
We  may  lsarn  better  documents  from  the  example  of  feveral  other  nations,  for  the  ex- 
ternal diftinflion  of  rank  and  quality,  (which  I  conceive  to  be  very  requifite  in  a  State) 
without  fbftering  fuch  manifeft  corruption  and  inconvenience  for  this  purpofe. — It  is 
ftrange  to  fee  how  fuddenly,  and  with  how  much  eafe,  Cuftom  eftablifhes  itfelf,  and 
becomes  authority  in  thefe  indifferent  things.  We  had  fcarce  worn  cloth  a  year,  for 
the  court  mourning  of  Henry  H.  when  filks  were  fallen  into  fuch  univerfal  contempt, 
that  any  man  who  wore  them,  was  prefently  concluded  to  be  a  Shopkeeper.  How  fud- 
denly are  the  greafy  chamois  doublets  become  the  fafliion  in  our  armies,  whilft  all 
neatnefs  and  richnefs  of  habit  is  defpifed  ?  Let  Kings  once  begin  to  lay  afide  thefe  ex- 
pences, and  the  fame  will  be  done  quite  through  the  kingdom,  in  a  month's  time :  the 
people  will  follow  them  without  an  edict.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  proclaimed  at 
the  fame  time,  that  nobody  mould  wear  fcarlet  or  gold  lace  but  IVhores  and  Tumblers. 
Zaleucus  took  this  method  to  reform  the  exceffes  of  the  Locrians.  He  enacted,  that 
no  free  woman  fhould  be  allowed  any  more  than  one  maid  fervant  to  attend  her,  except 
Jbe  vjas  drunk ;  nor  was  fhe  to  ftir  out  of  her  houfe  in  the  night,  or  wear  jewels,  or  art 
embroidered  gown,  unlefs  jl>e  was  a  public  and  profejfed  Whore.  Nobody  but  Pimps  were 
to  wear  a  gold  ring,  nor  to  be  feen  in  the  effeminate  garments  that  were  woven  in  the 
City  of  Miletum.  By  which  infamous  exceptions,  he  wifely  reclaimed  his  Fellow- 
citizens  from  fuperfluities  and  pernicious  pleafures  ;  and  it  was  a  project  of  great  utility^ 
to  attract  men  by  motives  of  honour  and  ambition,  to  a  performance  of  their  duty. 
Kings  may  do  what  they  pleafe  in  fuch  external  reformations  ;  their  inclination  is  a 
law  in  thefe  cafes  :  "  Quicquid  principes  faciunt  (fays  Qiiintilian)  praecipere  videntur." 
What  Princes  do  themfelves,  they  feem  to  prefcribe  as  a  rule  to  others."  Plata 
in  his  laws,  lib.  vii.  fays,  "  Nothing  is  of  more  peftiferous  confequence  to  a  City, 
than  to  allow  the  youth  to  introduce  changes  in  their  habits,  geftures,  dances,  fongs* 
and  exercifes ;  as  it  only  ferves  to  corrupt  their  manners,  and  cauie  old  institutions  to 
be  naufeated  and  defpifed." 
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would  both  maintain  them  with  their  authority  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
work,  and  furnifh  them  with  money  to  carry  it  on.    This  feemed  at 
firft  to  be  a  matter  of  little  account  to  the  Governors  of  Volterra,  as 
it  generally  happens   in  new  proje&s  :  but  after  a  while,   when  they 
began  to  be  fenlible  of  the  prodigious  profits  that  accrued  from  it, 
they  wanted  to  get  the  mine  into  their  own  hands,  when  it  was  too 
late,  though  they  might  have  had  it  without  any  difficulty  or  oppo- 
fition  before,  if  they    had  thought  it  worth   their  attention.     The 
affair  was  laid  before  the  Council,  in  the  firft.  place,   where  it  was 
argued,  that  there  was  no  reafon  that  treafure  found  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  public,  fhould  be  appropriated  to   the  ufe  of  private 
peribns.     After  which,  they  lent  Deputies  to  Florence,  who  referred 
the  decifion  of  it  to  a  Committee  of  Citizens  there.    But  thefe  Citi- 
zens either  being  bribed,  or  perhaps  giving  their  opinion  according 
to  what  they  really  thought  fair  and  reafonable,  adjudged,  that  the 
Government  of  Volterra  had  no  right  to  the  allum,  as  it  would  be 
very  unjuft  to   deprive  private  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  la- 
bour and  induftry ;  and  therefore  it   belonged  to  thofe  who  had  dif- 
covered  and  worked  the   mine  :  but  that  they  fhould  pay  a  certain 
annual  fum  of  money  to   the  Government  by  way  of  quit-rent,  or 
acknowledgment  that  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Public.     This  de- 
cifion rather  increafed  than   diminifhed  the  differences   and  divifions 
at  Volterra ;  fo  that  hardly  any  thing  elfe  was  talked  of  there,  either 
in  public  or  private ;   the  Governors  ffill  claiming  what  they  thought 
had  been  unjuflly  taken  from  them,  and   the  other  fide  being  as  fol- 
licitous  to  preferve  what  they  were  pofTeffed  of,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  award  of  the  Florentines.     Their  diffenfions 
at  laft  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  one  Pecorino,  a  Citizen  of  fome 
eminence,  and  feveral  others  who  fided  with  him,  were  killed  in  a 
fray,   and  their  houfes  plundered  and   fet  on  fire.     Nor  did  the  Ma- 
giftrates  fare  much  better  whom  the  Florentines  had  fent  thither  to 
govern  the  City  :  for  the  people  were  fo  exafperated  againft  them, 
that,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  fury,  they  could  hardly  forbear 
pulling  them  to   pieces,  and  it  was  with  great   difficulty  that   they 
efcaped.   But  after  their  paffions  began  to  fubfide,  they  thought  pro- 
per to  fend  Ambailadors  to  aflure  the  Signiory  of  Florence,  "  that  if 
they  would  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges, 
they,  for  their  part,  would  likewife  flill  continue  faithful  and  obe- 
dient to  the  Republic." 

There  were  various  opinions  and  long  debates  amongft.  the  Signiory 
concerning  the  anfwer  that  fhould  be  returned  to  this  meilage.  To- 
mafo  Soderini  advifed  them  to  accept  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Volter- 
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ran?,  and  receive  them  upon  any  terms  whatfoever  j  as  he  thought 
'it  very  dangerous  at  that  time  to  blow  up  a  flame  fo  near  their  own 
houles :  for  he  in  fome  meafure  dreaded  the  ambitious  and  enterpriz- 
ing  dilpoiition  of  the  Pope,  and  the  power  of  the  King  of  Naples ; 
nor  had  he  much  confidence  in  the  friendfhip  either  of  the  Venetians 
or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  as  he  did  not  yet  fufHciently  know  whether 
the  former  might   not  be  infincere,  and  the  latter  want  courage  : 
for  which  reafons  he  reminded  them  of  the  old  proverb,  that  a  lean 
peace  was  better  than  a  fat  war.     On  the  other  hand,  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici   thinking   this   a    favourable  opportunity   of  diflinguifhing 
himfelf,  and  being  fupported  in  his  opinion  likewife  by  thofe  that 
envied  the  authority  of  Soderini,  faid  it  would  be  much  better,  in 
his  judgment,  to  fall  upon  the  Volterrans  immediately  and  chaflife 
them  as  they  deferved  for  their  infolence;  for  if  they  were  not  cor- 
rected in  an  exemplary  manner,  the   reft  of  their  fubjects  would 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  rebel  upon  every  little  trifling  occafion. 
The  latter  opinion  at  laft  prevailed,   and  the  Deputies  received  for 
anfwer,  "  that  they  could  not  in  reafon  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
privileges  they  had  forfeited  by  violating  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  were  granted,    and   therefore,  if  they  would  not  make  their 
fubmiffion  to  the  Signiory,  they  muft  expedf.  an  immediate  war". 

With  this  anfwer  the  Deputies  returned  to  Volterra,  where  the 
people  began  with  all  expedition  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  fortify- 
ing their  town,  and  fending  to  follicit  fuccours  from  all  the  Princes 
in  Italy.     But  in   that,  they  met  with  very  little  encouragement ; 
for  nobody  except  the  Sienefe  and  the  Lord  of  Piombino  gave  them 
any  hopes  of  affiftance.     The  Florentines,   on  the  other  hand,  con- 
fidering  that  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprize  depended  chiefly  upon 
fpeedy  execution,    prefently  affembled   ten   thoufand  foot  and  two 
thoufand  horfe,  and  fent  them  into  the  territories  of  Volterxa  under 
the  Command  of  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino,  who  foon  over-run  that 
Country  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.     After  which,   he  fat  down 
with  all  his  forces  before  the  town :  but  as  it  is  fituated  upon  a  hill,, 
and   the  afcent  every  where  fleep  and  craggy,  it  could  not  well  be 
affaulted  on  any  fide,  except  on  that  where  the  Church  of  St.  Alef- 
fandro  then  flood.  The  Volterrans  had  taken  about  a  thoufand  foldiers 
into  their  pay  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  :  but  when 
thefe  mercenaries  faw  the  Florentines  making  their  approaches  with 
great  difpatch  and  refolution,  they  began  to  think  they  fhould  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  place,   and  not  only  grew  carelefs  and  rtmifs  in 
their  duty,  but  daily  infulted  and  abuled  their  mailers.     The  poor 
Citizens  therefore,  being  thus  attacked  by  the  enemy  without  their 
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walls,  and  trampled  upon  by  their  own  garrifon  within  them,  were 
fo  difpirited  that  they  would  willingly  have  furrendered  upon  certain 
conditions  :  but  as  thofe  could  not  be  obtained,  they  were  forced  to 
throw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Commiflaries  ;  who,  having 
commanded  the  gates  to  be  opened  and  brought  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces  into  the  town,  went  directly  to  the  Palace  where  the 
Magiftxates  were  affembled,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  own 
houfes,  with  which  they  immediately  complied  :  but  as  they  were 
going  thither,  one  of  them  was  plundered  and  (tripped  (to  fhew  the 
more  contempt)  by  a  common  foldier.  This  example  occafioned  the 
ruin  of  the  town :  for  as  mankind  are  naturally  more  prone  to  commit 
evil  than  do  good,  it  was  foon  followed,  not  only  by  all  the  reft  of 
the  enemy's  foldiery,  but  even  by  thofe  very  mercenaries  that  had 
been  hired  by  the  Citizens  for  their  defence,  who  continued  plun- 
dering it  for  a  whole  day  with  fuch  a  degree  of  avarice  and  inhuma- 
nity, that  they  did  not  fpare  even  the  Women,  nor  fhew  the  lead 
regard  to  confecrated  places.  The  news  of  this  fuccefs  was*"  received 
with  very  great  joy  at  Florence ;  and,  as  it  was  an  enterprize  that 
had  been  undertaken  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  he  acquired  much  reputation  by  it.  But  when  one  of 
his  friends  upbraided  Tomafo  Soderini  with  the  counfel  he  had  given 
whilft  it  was  under  deliberation,  and  afked  him,  what  he  had  to  fay 
now  they  had  reduced  Volterra?  he  anfwered,  ft  he  did  not  think 
they  mould  be  any  great  gainers  by  it  :  for  if  they  had  received  it 
upon  terms,  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  advantage  and  fecurity 
of  the  Republic ;  but  now  they  were  obliged  to  hold  it  by  force, 
it  would  rather  be  a  thorn  in  their  lides  than  otherwife  whenever 
they  were  at  war  with  any  other  State,  and  a  heavy  expence  to  them 
in  time  of  peace." 

About  this  time,  the  Pope,  being  refolved  to  keep  the  territories 
©f  the   Church  in  their   duty,  had  ordered    Spoletto  to   be  facked, 
becaufe  that  town  had  rebelled  againft  him  at  the  inftigition  of  fome 
factious  perfons  who  lived  there ;  and  afterwards   laid  liege   to  the 
City  of  Caftello,   which   had  alfo  behaved   in  the   fame  difobedient 
manner.     Niccolo  Vitelli  was  Lord  of  that  place,  and  one  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici's  moft  intimate  friends,  by  whom  he  was  furnifhed 
with  fome  fupplies  ;   which  though  not  fufficient  to  fupport  him   in 
his  contumacy,  ferved  however  to  excite  an  enmity  betwixt  Sixtus 
and  the  Medici,  which  afterwards  produced  very  mifchievous  effects,  . 
and  fuch  as  would  have  appeared  much  fooner  if  they  had  nor  been  - 
retarded  by  the  death  of  Pietro,  Cardinal  of  St.   Sixtus.      For  that  - 
Prelate  having  travelled  all  over  Italy,  and  fpent  fome  time  both  at  . 
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Venice  and  Milan,  under  a  pretence  of  honouring  the  nuptials  of 
Hercole  Marquis  of  Ferrara  with  his  prefence,  had  fecretly  been 
tampering  with  other  States,  to  fee  how  they  were  difpofed  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Florentines.  But  foon  after  his  return  to  Rome  he 
died  there,  not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  Venetians, 
who,  it  was  imagined,  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  Pope's  power, 
and  apprehenfive  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  felt  the  weight 
of  it,  efpecially  if  he  fuflered  himfelf  to  be  influenced  by  a  perfon  of 
Pietro's  refolution  and  activity.  For  notwithftanding  he  was  of  bafe 
birth,  and  had  no  better  education  than  what  a  mean  convent  could 
afford ;  yet  upon  his  promotion  to  the  purple,  it  foon  appeared  that 
he  had  a  much  greater  mare  of  pride  and  ambition  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  a  Cardinal  or  even  in  a  Pope :  a  fhamelefs  and  re- 
markable proof  of  which,  he  gave  in  an  entertainment  that  he  made 
at  Rome,  which  coft  him  above  twenty  thoufand  Florins,  and  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  extravagant  in  any  temporal  Prince  [  *  ]. 

[i]  He  was  but  feventeen  years  of  age  when  the  Pope  made  him  a  Cardinal  ;  after 
which,  he  created  him  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  conferred  the  Archbifhopiicks 
of  Sevil  and  Florence  upon  him,  with  feveral  other  very  confiderable  benefices.  This 
elevation  made  him  forget  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  the  humility  of  a  monk ;  and 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  tranfported  by  his  vanity,  that  nothing  had  been  feen 
before  fo  pompous  and  magnificent  as  his  train.  His  extravagance  was  equal  in  all 
other  reflects.  In  ftiort,  he  was  Cardinal  Nephew,  and  firft  introduced  what  the  Italians- 
call  Nepotifmo.  Sixtus  IV.  who  loved  him  pailionately,  appointed  him  Legate  of 
Umbria,  in  1473,  and  afterwards  of  all  Italy.  His  entrance  into  the  principal  Cities, 
when  he  vifited  them,  was  mod  magnificent ;  and  they  took  that  opportunity  of  flat- 
tering the  young  man,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  Pope.  But  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  thefe  honours  ;  for  he  died  at  Rome,  in  January  1474,  and  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age.  It  was  obfervable,  that  Sixtus  IV.  was  much  more  generous  to  the  Sons  of 
his  Sifters,  than  to  thofe  of  his  Brothers  ;  and  that  of  all  the  Sons  of  his  Sifters,  he 
(hewed  the  greateft  favour  to  this  Pietro  and  Girolamo  Riario.  This  would  not  have 
been  a  mere  faiitaftical  humour,  as  it  is  pretended  it  was,  but  a  very  natural  affection, 
if  it  had  been  true,  that  he  was  their  father,  as  is  aflerted  by  fome  authors.  He  had 
nine  Nephews,  fays  Varillas,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Florence,  p.  67.  five  of  whom,  like 
him,  took  the  furname  della  Roverc,  and  were  the  Sons  of  his  three  brothers,  then  dead  ; 
and  four,  who  bore  the  name  of  Riario,  Baffo,  and  Sanfonino,  which  were  the  three  fa- 
milies into  which  his. Sifters,  and  one  of  his  nieces,  married.  Sixtus  ought,  one  would 
have  imagined,  to  have  fhewn  greater  regard  to  the  five  Nephews,  juft  now  mentioned, 
than  to  the  other  four,  who  were  related  to  him  only  by  the  women's  fide  :  and  though 
Julian  alone,  the  eldeft  of  them,  was  adorned  with  all  thofe  admirable  qualities,  which 
afterwards  made  him  fo  famous,  when  he  came  to  be  Julius  II.  yet  it  is  certain,  he 
never  could  obtain  his  Uncle's  leave  to  declare  himfelf  head  of  the  family  della  Rovere, 
nor  to  perform  the  functions  of  Cardinal  Nephew,  nor  to  fuffer  his  Brother,  and  his 
three  Coufins,  to  take  the  advantage  of  what  was  refufed  him.  Pietro  and  Girolamo 
Riario  were  Sons  to  the  Pope's  eldeft  Sifter.  The  former  had  been  a  Cordelier  as  well 
as  his  uncle  ;  and  perhaps  was  the  more  favoured  on  that  account.  He  was  made  Cardinal 
the  fame  day  that  Julian  was,   but  had  this  advantage  over  him,  that  he  was  at  the 
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His  Holinefs  therefore,  being  deprived  of  this  Minifter,  proceeded 
with  more  coolnefs   and  deliberation  in  his  defigns  j  which  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  Florentines,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Vene- 
tians from  renewing  the  alliance  that  fubfifted  betwixt  them;  wherein 
they  likewife  offered  to  include  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  if 
they  pleafed.     But  Sixtus,  on   the   contrary,  entered   into  a  league 
with  King  Ferdinand,    and  invited  the  other  Princes  of  Italy  to  join 
in   it  :   fo  that  Italy  was  now  divided  into  two  great  Confederacies, 
and  every  day  produced   fome  accident   that  contributed   to  enflame 
thejealoufy  which  each  fide  had  conceived  of  the  other  :  and  in  par- 
ticular a  difpute  concerning  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  to  which   the  King 
of  Naples  pretended  a  right,  though  the  Venetians  were  in  poffefiion, 
of  it.     Upon  which  account,    the   Pope  and  his  Majefty  thought  it 
behoved  them  to  ftrengthen   their  alliance  with   frefh  articles,   and 
engage  themfelves  in  ffridler  bonds  of  amity. 

Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino  was  at  that  time  reckoned  the  moil  able 
commander  in  Italy,  and  had  been  a  long   time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Florentines.     The  Pope  therefore  and  the  King,  in  order  to  deprive 
them   of  his  afliftance,  took  great   pains  to  detach  him  from  their 
interefts ;   and  for  that  purpofe,  they  gave  him  an  invitation  both  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  which  Frederic  accepted  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion and  affonilhment  of  the  Florentines,  who  made  no  doubt,  but 
he  would  there  meet  with  the  fame  fate  that  Giacopo  Piccinino  had 
done.     But  it  happened  quite  otherwife ;    for  he  returned  fafe  from 
both  places,  after  he  had  been   received  with  great  honour  and  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  confederated  forces  of  thofe  two 
Princes,  who  likewife  were  fecretly  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  Go- 
vernors  of  Siena  and  Romagna,  that  fo   they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  the  more  effectually  to  annoy  the  Florentines.     But  the  latter, 
having  intelligence  of  thefe  practices,  immediately  began  to  take  all 

fame  time  declared  Cardinal  Nephew,  and  appointed  Bifhop  of  Trevigio,  which  Julian 
had  afked  for  himfelf ;  and  had  io  many  other  great  preferments  afterwards  heaped  upon 
him,  that  he  had  a  more  numerous  attendance  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Cardinals  put  to- 
ge:':-.er.  The  fame  author  tells  us,  p.  69,  that  the  Pope  defigned  to  make  Girolamo 
his  chi.f  heir. — John  Michael  Brutus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  lib.  vii.  afferts,  that 
Si-us  had  thefe  two  Sons,  when  he  was  but  a  Cordelier  ;  and  that  in  order  to  conceal 
the  matter,  he  brought  them  up  under  the  Name  of  Nephews.  Du  Pleftis  Mornai, 
Vohterran,  and  fome  others,  more  than  hint,  that  he  was  neither  their  Father  nor 
Uncle,  but  that  they  were  his  Catamites,  which  was  the  reafon  that  he  did,  and  granted 
fo  m.uiy  things  upon  their  Account  prater  fas  juiqur,  againft  all  right  both  human  and 
divine,  efpecially  upon  Peter's,  who  was  a  man  fo  totally  given  up  to  luxury,  that  he- 
fecmed  to  be  born  only  to  diflipate  money  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  he  fpent  two 
hunJred  thoufand  crowns  in  houfe-keeping  only,  left  a  debt  of  fixty  thoufand  more,, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  quite  rotten  with  the  pox,  Du  Pkjps  MornaL 
myjlere  <Tiniquite>  p.  555.     Vilaterran,  1.  22. 
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necefTary  meafures  for  their  fecurity,  and  to  guard  themfelves  againft 
the  ambition  of  their  neighbours :  and  as  they  had  now  loft  their 
General,  Frederic  of  Urbino,  they  took  Roberto  da  Rimini  into 
their  pay,  renewed  their  alliance  with  die  Perugians,  and  brought 
the  Lord  of  Faenza  into  the  confederacy.  The  Pope  and  the  King 
of  Naples  pretended  to  be  dilgufted  at  the  Florentines  for  having 
endeavoured  to  create  a  jealoufy  betwixt  them  and  the  Venetians, 
and  to  draw  that  Republic  into  a  feparate  league  with  themfelves : 
and  his  Holinefs  was  likewife  apprehenfive  that  neither  he  himfelf 
ihould  be  able  to  maintain  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
nor  Count  Girolamo  to  keep  poifeflion  of  the  territory  he  had  given 
him  in  F.omagna,  if  the  Florentines  and  the  Venetians  ihould  unite 
againft  them.  The  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  fufpe&ed  that 
the  Pope  and  the  King  wanted  to  feparate  them  from  the  Venetians, 
not  with  any  deiign  to  join  interefts  with  the  Common-wealth  of 
P^lorence  themfelves,  but  that  they  might  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  crushing  them  both  when  they  were  divided. 

In  this  ftate  of  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  each  other,  the  Princes 
of  Italy  continued  two  years  before  any  public  difturbance  happened. 
The  firft  that   broke  out,  though  of  no  great  importance,  was  in 
Tufcany.     Braccio  da  Montone,  a  foldier  of  very  great  reputation 
(whom  we  have  often  had  occafion  to  mention  before)  left  two  Sons 
Oddo  and  Carlo  ;  the  former  of  whom,   the  reader  may  remember, 
was  killed  in  the  Vale  of  Lamona,  whilft  his   brother  was   very 
young :  but  Carlo  when  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms  was  em- 
ployed as   a  Commander  by  the  Venetians  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory   of  his    father,    and    the    hopes  they    had    conceived   of 
the  young  man  himfelf.     It  happened  about  that  time  that  the  term 
of  his  Commiiiion  expired,  and  he  did  not  care  to  engage  again  in 
the  fervice  of  that  Republic  for  the  prefent,  as  he  was  in  hopes  of 
recovering  his  paternal  eftate   in  the  Country  of  Perugia,  either  by 
dint  of  his  father's  reputation  or  his  own  arms  :    an  enterprize  to 
which  the  Venetians  did  not  feem  at  all  averfe,  confidering  that  they 
generally  found  means   to  gain  one  advantage  or  other  themfelves  in 
all  changes  and  commotions.  He  therefore  marched  with  feme  forces 
into  Tufcany  ;  but  finding  that  an  attack  upon   Perugia  would  be 
attended  with  great  hazard  and  difficulty,  as  the   Governors  of  that 
State  were  in  league  with  the  Florentines ;  and  thinking  he  fhould 
lofe  his  reputation  if  he  did  not  atleaft  attempt  fomething  memorable 
now  he  had  proceeded  lb  far,  he  invaded  the  Sienefe  (pretending 
they  were  in  hi9  debt,  on  account  of  fervices  his  father  had  done  their 
Republic,  for  which  he  would  be  iatisned)  and  fell  upon  them  with 
o  Fuch 
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fuch  fury,  that  he  prefently  over-ran  all  their  territory.  The  Sienefe 
feeing  themfelves  affaulted  in  this  manner,  and  being  naturally  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  Florentines,  imagined  that  all  this  was  done  by  their  - 
contrivance  and  approbation,  and  .made  heavy  complaints  of  it  to 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  They  likewife  fent  Ambafladors 
to  reprefent  their  fulferings  at  Florence,  and  to  infinuate  to  the  Sig-  • 
niory  there,  that  they  could  hardly  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  believe 
that  Carlo  would  have  dared  to  infult  them.as  he  had  done,  without 
their  knowledge  and  connivance.  But  the,  Florentines  exculpated 
themfelves  by  alluring  the  Ambafladors  in  the, moil  folemn  manner, 
they  had  never  given  him  the  leaft  encouragement  of  any  kind ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary  they  were  ready  to  affift  them  with  their  utmofl 
endeavours  in  preventing  him  from  doing  them  any  further  prejudice  : 
befides  which,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Carlo,  chelated  by  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  themfelves,  wherein  they  peremptorily  commanded  him  to 
defifl:  from  all  manner  of  hoflilities  againft  the  Sienefe.  Carlo  could 
not  help  making  ftrong  remonftrances  to  the  Florentines  againft  this 
injunction,  which  he  faid,  would  not  only  prevent  him  from  gaining 
great  reputation  in  that  enterprize,  but  deprive  themfelves  of  a  moft 
valuable  acquisition,  which  from  the  cowardice  of  the  Sienefe  and  the 
pitiful  defence  they  made,  he  had  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  otherwife 
have  foon  given  up  into  their  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  pleafed. 
But  thefe  fuggeftions  having  no  effect:,  Carlo  left  Tufcany  and  returned 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians  :  the  Sienefe  however,  thoueh  deli- 
vered  out  of  this  danger  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Florentines,  were 
highly  exafperated  at  their  behaviour,  and  thought  themfelves  very 
far  from  lying  under  any  obligation  to  that  Republic  for  refcuing 
them  out  of  a  calamity,  which  they  ftill  could  not  help  fufpecting 
had  been  firft  brought  upon  them  with  their  privity  and  concur- 
rence. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Tufcany  were  in  this  fituation,  and  the  Pope 
confederated  with  the  King  of  Naples  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
related,  an  event  happened  in  Lombardy  which  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  attended  with  more  difaftrous  confequences.  One 
Cola,  a  Mantuan  by  birth  and  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  but  very 
ambitious,  lived  at  that  time  in  Milan,  where  he  inftructed  feveral 
of  the  young  Nobility  in  the  Latin  tongue.  This  man,  either  really 
detefting  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Duke,  or  influenced  by  fome 
other  motive  [k],  took  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  againft  fub- 

[i]  Machiavel  fays,  C:la  Mantouanp  ;  other  Hiftorians  call  him,  Cola  Montanus  Pada- 
gogtar,  Cola  Mtntar.ui,  a  School  M.ijhr.  He  had  been  tutor  to  the  Duke,  who  rcmernb- 
ring  the  fmart  of  the  lafhes  he  fead  received  from  him,  when  he  was  his  pup;!,  c.u 
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jection  to  a  bad  Prince  in  every  company  he  came  into,  and  of  extolling 
their  happincfs  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  Common- wealth,  affirming,  that  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
had  been  educated  under  Republican  Governments  and  not  under 
Princes  ;  the  former  of  which  always  cherifhed  the  virtuous  and  brave, 
whilft  the  latter  made  it  their  bulinefs  utterly  to  fupprefs  them  j  as 
one  availed  themfelves  of  their  merits  and  the  other  were  jealous  of 
them.  The  young  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  intimate  and  fami- 
liar, were  Giovanni  Andrea  Lampognano,  Carlo  Vifconti,  and  Giro- 
lamo  Olgiati.  With  them,  he  often  ufed  to  expatiate  upon  the 
wicked  difpofiticn  of  their  Duke,  and  lament  their  unhappinefs  in 
being  obliged  to  live  under  his  government.  In  fhort,  he  had  by 
degrees  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  them,  and  fo  far  infinuated 
himfelf  into  their  confidence  and  good  opinion,  that  he  made  them 
take  a  fblemn  oath  to  deliver  their  Country,  if  poflible,  out  of  the 
hands  of  fo  tyrannical  a  Prince,  as  foon  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
conduct  fuch  an  undertaking.  In  this  refolution  they  perfifted  and 
feCmed  to  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it  as  they  grew  up  :  but 
the  enormities  which  the  Duke  committed  every  day,  and  the  par- 
ticular injuries  he  had  done  them,  contributed  to  haften  the  execution 
of  it. 

Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  naturally  cruel  and  lafcivious  ;  of 
which,  he  had  given  fo  many  proofs  that  he  was  become  exceedingly 
odious  to  his  fubjects.  Nor  did  he  content  himfelf  with  debauching 
the  nobleft  Ladies  in  the  City,  but  alio  took  a  brutal  pleafure  in 
boafting  of  it :  and  when  he  put  any  one  to  death,  he  did  not  think 
that  furricient,  if  it  was  not  done  with  fome  uncommon  circumflance 
of  barbarity  [/].     He  was  ftrongly  fufpecled  of  having  murdered 

him  to  be  publicly  whipped  one  day  upon  the  bare  breech.  "  Hie  Cola  (fays  Jovius, 
E'og.  lib.  iii.)  quondam  Galeacci  paedagogus,  dirum  in  principem  odium  conceperar, 
inlolenti  ejus  contumelia  percitus,  quod  ille  puerilium  verberum  nimis  memor  poftquam 
adolcvit  imperiumque  fufcepit,  ipfi  Cols  tanquam  immiii  fubagreftique  prasceptori,  ac- 
ceptas  olim  plagas  nucatis  clunibus  loropalam  rependi  jufiffet."  At  which,  Cola  being; 
ex;,  j. crated  to  the  laft  degree,  took  the  method  here  relaicd  by  Machiavel,  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  Duke  i  "fir  Olgiati  confeffed  upon  the  rack,  (ays  Jovius,  that  what  he 
had  doiH,  v.ae  at  his  infttgaticn.  "  Hujus  Colae  diris  cohortationibus  conjurationem 
inchoaum  ad  exitumque  perduftam  fuiffe  Olgiatus  ipfe  ex  quajftione  perfcripfit  :  quippe 
Oligiatum  pene  imberbem  leviflimumque  adoltfcentem  inani  fpe  parandae  glorire  infla- 
verat,  li  ccciro  fyranno  patriam  libertatem  aflereret ;  faepe  Caflium  &  Brutum  magnis 
txtollens  Iaudibus,  qui  gloria  du<TU  pulcherrimi  fac"ti  confilium  olim  fufcepiflent." 

[/j  Is  it  not  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  {land  alone  in  this  clafs  of  tyrants ; 
and  that  there  have  been  many  fuch  other  monftejs  as  have  delighted  in  the  torments 
nf  their  Fellow  creatures.  Is  this  favage  barbarity  natural  or  acquired  ?  furely  not  na- 
tural.    "  Tyrants,  fays  Montaigne,  Book  ii.  chap.  27.  have  racked  their  own  wits  to 
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his  Mother :  for  as  his  power  did  not  feem  complete  whflft  Hie  was 
alive,  he  behaved  to  her  in  luch  a  manner,  that  (he  thought  lit  to 
retire  to  Cremona,  where  her  dower  lay;  but  being  fuddenly  taken 
ill  lhe  died  upon  the  road,  which  gave  many  people  great  reafon  to 
think  her  death  was  owing  to  the  Duke.  He  had  highly  provoked 
both  Vifconti  [«]  and  Olgiati  by  his  behaviour  to  their  wives  and 

invent  the  raoft  lingering  deaths  for  their  enemies,  at  once  to  kill  and  make  their  cruelty 
fajfc  They  will  have  them  difpatched,  but  not  fo  faft  that  they  may  not  have  leifure  to 
Mite  their  vengeance.  But  in  this  they  perplex  themfelves  :  for  if  the  torments  they 
inflict  are  violent,  thev  mult  be  fhort  ;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  fo  painful  as  they 
defire  :  and  thus  thev  torture  themfelves  in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of 
this,  we  have  a  thoufand  examples  in  antiquity,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  we  ourfelves 
do  not  ftill  retain  fome  traces  of  this  barbarity.  All  that  exceeds  a  limple  death,  feems 
downright  cruelty  ;  neither  taa  our  Juftice  expect  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  dvin*  by 
the  axe  or  halter,  fhould  be  any  more  awed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  flow  fire,  burning 
pincers,  or  the  wheel.  And  I  kiuw  not  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we  do  not  drive 
them  to  defpair  :  for  what  condition  mult  the  foul  of  a  man  be  in,  who  labours  under 
the  agonies  of  death,  four  and  twenty  hours  together,  whether  he  is  broke  upon  the 
wheel,  or  nailed  to  the  crofs  ? 

[m]  Vifconti  was  exafperated  againft  the  Sfbrza's,  in  the  firft  place,  for  ufurping  the 
fo*  ereign  power  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  family.  In  the  next,  he  had  a  filter  whom 
Galeazzo  had  debauched,  and  whom  he  afterwards  gave  up  to  the  luft  of  a  boy,  who 
was  his  Ganymede.  Germanae  fororis  probro,  quam  Galeaccius  adamaret  etque  fubi- 
geret,  permovebatur  ;  tantoqiie  indignantius  quod  earn  decoro  adolefcenti,  qui  artatis  florem 
principi  fruendum  dediiTet,  conciliafle  &  communicafle  fufpicaretur.  'Jovius  Elog.  lib.  iii. 
This  Prince  was  reckoned  to  be  fo  lafcivious,  that  men  talked  not  only  of  his  amorous 
intrigues,  but  even  of  his  piaiping  :  Prineipem  enim  in  amore  improbum  atque  aJeo 
impudentem  plerique  vel  falfo  exiitimabant,  ut  aliens  libidini  lenocinii  obfequium  lubens 
praebere  crederetur.  Ibid.  The  defcription  which  Paulus  Jovius  has  left  us  of  the  cor- 
rupt morals  of  the  women  of  Milan  at  that  time,  is  {hocking.  They  imagined,  that 
chaftity  was  inconfiftent  with  good  manners  ;  they  thought  that  the  practice  of  virtue 
would  make  them  look  as  if  they  did  not  know  the  world  ;  it  was,  according  to  therr, 
to  behave  like  ignorant  country  girls.  In  fhort,  they  did  not  think  that  to  lie  with  a 
Prince,  was  doing  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  modefty  ;  they  pretended,  that  the  befl 
method  to  raife  their  hufband's  fortunes  above  thofe  of  other  men,  was  to  make  them 
wear  golden  horns.  Galeazzo,  who  was  ao  hanJfome  young  man,  found  his  account 
in  this.  The  words  of  Jovius  are  more  expreflive  :  His  artibus  quum  boni  fplendi- 
diflimique  principis  nnmen  tueretur,  premebant  ejus  famam  intemperantes  vagsque 
libidines.  Nam  ea  turn  erat  ex  multo  otio  luxuriantis  faeculi  conditio,  in  ipfis  pr.-ecipuc 
nobiliorts  gradus  matronis,  ut  totum  pudicitis  decus  ab  humanitate  aulae  alienum  prorfus 
U  fubagrefte  putaretur  ;  ideoque  princeps  ad  licentiam  libidinis  proclinatus,  &  juventae 
rigore  venuftateque  oris  fupra  omnes  fpe£tatu  digniilimus,  procacibus  fceminarum  oculis 
ii  defidirio  cupidiftime  deferviret.  Erat  enim  turn  vulgatum  inter  fceminas,  nullam  ex 
prmcipis  concubitu  fieri  impudicam,  earumque  maritos,  qui  aliter  hirci  videri  poiTenr, 
ita  excellere  aureis  corr.ibus,  ut  dignitate  cunctos  anteirent.  Ibid.  This  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  with  a  witnefs  ;  for  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  total  cxpuliion  of 
chaftity,  it  muit  be  the  fhame  and  difgrace  which  purfues  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  the 
©ppoiite  vice.  This  is  one  of  the  main  barriers  which  Providence  feems  to  have  mr.de 
ufe  of  to  check  the  progrefs  of  lafcivioufnefs,  and  prevent  its  over-fhnvir.g  the  whole 
world  like  a  general  deluge. 
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other  female  relations ;  and  difobliged  Lampogna,  by  refilling  to  give 
him  poffeffion  of  Miramondo,  an  Abbey  of  which  he  had  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Pope  for  one  of  his  kinfmen  [«].     Such  injuries 
both  private  and  public,  ftill  enrlamed  theie  young  men  with  a  greater 
defire  of  revenging  themfelves  and  delivering  their  Country  from  his 
yoke  ;   and  made  them  hope,  that  if  they  could  kill  the  Tyrant,  they 
mould  afterwards  be  fupported  not  only  hy  the  Nobility,  but  by  all 
the  reft  of  the   people.     Being  fully  determined  in  their  purpofe, 
therefore,  they  had  frequent  meetings ;  which  however,  did  not  oc- 
casion any  fufpicion,  on  account  of  their  former   intimacy  :    but  at 
thefe  meetings,  their  chief  bufinefs  was  to  concert  all  neceflary  mea- 
fures  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  delign  j    and  to  make  them 
more  dextrous  and  hardy  in  the  execution  of  it,  they  often   ufed  to 
exercife  themfelves  in  ftriking  and   (as  it  were)  ftabbing  each  other 
in  the  breaft  and  fides  with  the  fcabbards  of  the  daggers  which  they 
had  prepared  for  the  intended  aiTamnation.    At  laft,  when  they  came 
to  coniider  of  the  particular  time  and  place,  they  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  in  the  Palace,  much  more  lb  when  he  was 
hunting,  very  difficult  whilft  he  was  parading   the  Streets,  and  ex- 
ceeding hazardous,  if  not  impoffible,  to  effect  it  in  Council.    Upon 
which  account,  they  refolved  to  difpatch  him  at  fome  public  fpeftacle 

.  [h]  The  account  which  Jovius  gives  of  this  matter,  Elog.  lib.  iii.  is  as  follows  :  Ad 
audendum  immane  ufque  adeo  &  periculofum  facinus  vehementer  incitabat  illata  fibi 
injuria  a  Caftellioneo  Comeniiuiri  antiftite,  a  quo  facri  latifandii  poffVflione,  contra  jus 
interrupts  locatione,  fe  perinique  fpoliatum  querebatur.  Totum  autem  ejus  injuria^ 
odiique  venenum  vertebat  in  principem,  qui  a  fe  (fuppliciter  deprecante  earn  contu- 
meliam)  fepe  rogatus,  adverfarium  in  protrahenda  lite  prapotentem,  neque  advertere, 
ncque  mollire  voluiffet.  He  was  prompted  to  this  bold  and  dangerous  attempt  by  the 
injury  he  had  received  from  Caftellioncus  Bifhop  of  Como,  by  whom  he  complained, 
that  he  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  poffeffion  of  fome  Church-lands.  He  there- 
fore turned  the  bitternefs  of  his  refentment  againlt  this  Prince,  whom  he  had  often 
humbly  petitioned,  but  in  vain,  to  do  him  juftice,  or  at  leaft  to  intercede  with  his  ad- 
verfary  on  his  behalf,  who  being  a  man  of  great  power,  endeavoured  to  weary  him 
out  with  a  long  and  vexatious  law-fuit. — This  is  not  unlike  the  cafe  of  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,  who  was  killed  by  Paufanias,  becaule  he  could  not  prevail,  upon  him  to 
punifh  a  man,  by  whom  he  had  been  outrageoufly  abufed.  Paufaniam  Attalus  mero 
onuftum  nefariis  convivarurh  ludibriis  expofuerat,  i.  e.  Paufanias  being  in  liquor,  had 
been  expofed  by  Attalus  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  the  company.  Frein/hem. 
Supplem.  in  Quint.  Curt.  1.  i.  cap.  9.  He  no  longer  thought  of  revenging  himfelf  upon 
the  perfon  who  had  abufed  him,  but  upon  the  Prince  who  had  denied  him  redrefs. 
Adolefcens  -  -  -  odium  ab  auftore  injuria  in  negligentem  ejus  vindicem  convertit.  So 
dangerous  it  is  in  fovereigns  to  provoke  or  refufe  juftice  to  any  of  their  fubjecls.  There 
are  few  people,  how  mean  or  inconfiderable  foever  they  may  be,  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  one  time  or  other,  if  they  are  io  difpofed,  to  revenge  themfelves  even  upon 
Princes. 

or 
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or  feftivity,  where  they  fhould  be  certain  he  would  come,  and  might 
draw  together  many  of  their  friends  upon  various  pretences  without 
being  fufpected.  It  was  likewii'j  agreed*  that  if  any  of  them  fhould 
be  apprehended  or  prevented  by  any  other  accident  from  coming  to 
the  place  appointed,  the  reft  fhould  proceed  in  the  undertaking  and 
uie  their  utmoft  efforts  to  deftroy  him. 

It  was  pretty  near  Chriftmas  in  the  year  1476  :   and  as  the  Duke 
always  ufed  to  go  on  St.  Stephens  da)  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity 
to  the  Church  of  that  Martyr,  they  determined  to  make  ule  of  that 
time  and  place  as   moft  convenient  for  their  purpofe.     Accordingly, 
in  die  morning  of  that  feftival,   they  prevailed  upon  fome  of  their 
moft  faithful  friends  and  fervants  to  arm  themfelves,  and  to  go  with 
them   to  the  affiftance  of  Giovanni  Lampognano,  who,   (they  faid) 
was   turning  a  water-courfe    into   his   eftate,    and  apprehended  he 
fhould  be  forcibly  oppofed  in  it  by  fome  of  his  enemies.     This  being 
done,  they  led   them  to  the  Church,  armed  as  they  were,   (upon  a 
pretence  of  paying  their  compliments  to  the  Duke  before  they  went) 
and  had  got  together  feveral  more  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
there,  by  one  means  or  other,  in  hopes  that  when  the  blow  was  given 
they  would  all  join  them,   without  any  fcruple  or  hefitation.     Their 
delign   was  to  put  themfelves   at  the  head  of  thofe  armed  men,  as 
loon  as  the  Duke  was  killed,  and  to  run  into  that  part  of  the  City 
where  they  thought  they  could  raife  the  populace  with  moft  eafe, . 
and  make  them  take  arms  againft  the  Duchefs  and  Minifters  of  State  ; . 
which  they  made  no  doubt  would  be  prefently  effected,  efpecially  as 
the  people  were  out  of  humour  with  the  Government  on  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  which  the  City  at  that  time  laboured  under ; 
to  alleviate  which,   they  intended  to   have   delivered  up   the  houfes 
of  Cecco  Simonetta,   Giovanni  Botti,  Fra::eifco  Lucani,  and  of  fome 
other  leading  men  in  the  Adminiftration  to  be  plundered,  or  applied 
to  what   other   ufes  they   pleafed  :  hoping  by  thefe  means  to  fecure 
themfelves,  and  reftore  the  liberties  of  their  Fellow-citizens.     When, 
they  had  proceeded  fo  far,  they  encouraged   each  other  to  behave 
like  men ;  after  which   Giovanni  Lampognano  and  his  accomplices 
who  had  come   firft  into   the  Church,  having   heard  Mafs  together,. 
Giovanni  turned  himfelf  to  an  Image  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  addreffed 
himfelf  to  that  Saint  in  the  following  manner ;   "   O  bleffed  Patron 
of  our   City,  who  knoweft  our   intentions   and  upon  what  account 
we  expofe  ourfelves  to    this  imminent  danger ;    be   propitious,  we 
pray  thee,   to  our   undertaking,  and  by  delivering  the  injured  and 

opp  relied, , 
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oppreiTed,  let  the  world  fee  with  what  abhorrence  thou  looked  upon 
Tyrants  [  <?]." 

Many  things  happened  before  the  Duke  came  to  Church  which 
feemed  to  prefage  his  death  :  for  when  he  drefled  himfelf  in  the 
morning  he  put  on  c.  coat  of  Mail  which  he  ufually  wore ;  but  on  a 
iudden  (either  thinking  it  troubleibme,  or  that  it  did  not  become 
him  on  fuch  a  folemnity)  he  pulled  it  off  again  and  laid  it  afide.  He 
had  a  mind  to  have  heard  Mafs  in  his  own  Chapel,  but  his  Chap- 
lain was  gone  to  St.  Stephen's  :  he  then  deiired  the  Bifhop  of  Como 
to  officiate  for  him,  but  he  excufed  himfelf  upon  fome  reafonable 
occafion  ;  fo  that  he  was  in  a  manner  necemtated  to  go  to  the 
Church.  Before  he  went,  he  caufed  his  two  Sons  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
and  Hermes  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  when  they  came,  he  killed  and 
embraced  them  feveral  times,  and  feemed  very  loath  to  part  from  them, 
as  if  he  had  known  he  (hould  never  fee  them  again  :  at  laft  however, 
he  refolved  to  go,  and  being  attended  from  the  Palace  by  the  Am- 
balfadors  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  he  walked  towards  St.  Stephens. 
The  confpirators  in  the- mean  time  to  give  lefs  fufpicion,  and  to  avoid 
the  cold  which  was  then  very  lharp,  had  retired  into  an  apartment 
belonging  to  the  Arch-prieft,  who  was  their  acquaintance  :  but  when 
they  heard  the  Duke  was  coming,  they  went  into  the  Church  Porch, 
where  Lampognano  and  Olgiati  placed  themfelves  on  the  right  hand, 
and  Vifconti  on  the  left.  After  thofe  that  marched  before  the  Duke 
had  entered,  the  Duke  himfelf  advanced  with  a  great  number  of 
attendants  and  other  people  who  always  refort  to  fuch  folemnities. 
The  firft  that  moved,  were  Lampognano  and  Olgiati,  who  pretend- 
ing to  make  way  for  the  Duke,  preffed  clofe  up  to  him,  and  having 
drawn  the  daggers  which  they  had  concealed  in  their  fleeves,  they 
fell  furioufly  upon  him  :  Lampognano  gave  him  two  wounds,  one 
in  the  belly  and  the  other  in  the  throat ;  Olgiati  likewife  wounded 
him  in  the  neck  and  breaft ;  but  Vifconti  who  ftood  nearer  to  the 
door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke  had  paffed  before  he  was  attacked  by 
his  accomplices,  not  having  a  convenient  opportunity  to  ftrike  him 
in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  gave  him  a  ftab  in  the  back  and  another 
in  the  fhoulder.     All  this  was  executed  with  fuch  expedition,  that 

[o]  Voltaire  in  his  fecond  volume  of  the  General  Hiirory  of  Europe,  p.  96,  fay?, 
"  Galeazzo  Sforza  was  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  on  St.  Stephen's  day. 
I  mention  this  circumftance,  which  in  other  refpects  might  appear  frivolous ;  but  here 
it  is  of  great  importance.  For  the  murderers  prayed  to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Ambrofe, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  give  them  courage  enough  to  affaiTinate  their  fovereign.  Poifc  n- 
mgs,  aflaifinations,  and  fuperftition,  formed  at  that  time  the  Charadteriftic  of  the 
Italians  ;  they  knew  how  to  be  revtnged,  but  not  how  to  tight  ;  they  had  bands  of 
smirderers,  and  but  few  foldicrs." 
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the  Duke  was  down  upon  the  ground  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
the  attempt  :   nor  did  he  utter  a  word  as  he  fell,  except  that  he  once 
called  upon  the  Virgin  Mary.     But  as  fbon  as  he  was  thus  difpatched 
a  prodigious  tumult  enfued,  and  every  one  drawing  his  fword  (as   it 
commonly  happens  in  fudden  and  unforefeen  commotions)  fome  ran 
one  way  and  lome  another  in  the  utmoll  confuiion  without  knowing 
what  had  happened,  much  lels  the  occafion  of  it.     Thoie  however 
that  flood  neareft  to  the  Duke  when  he  fell,  and  perceived  who  they 
were  that  had  killed  him,  immediately  rufhed  forwards  to  feize  them  : 
and  whilft  the  confpirators  were  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape 
out  of  the   Church,  Lampognano,  having  run  amonglt  the  women 
who  were  there  in  great  numbers  upon  their  knees,  was  fo  entangled 
and  embarraffed  with  their    petticoats,   that  he  was   overtaken  and 
knocked  on  the  head  by  a  Moor  who  was  one  of  the  Duke's  foot- 
men [/>].     Vifconti    likewife  prefently   after  lhared  the  fame  fate: 
but   Olgiati  having   got  out  of   the   Church  and  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the  crowd,  hearing  his  accomplices  were  ilain,  and  not  knowing 
whither  elfe  to  fly,  ran  diredlly  to  his  own  houie,  where  his  father 
and   brothers    refufed  him  admittance.     His   mother   alone,    being 
moved  with  companion  at  his  diftrefs,   recommended  him  to  the  care 
of  a  Priefl:,  who  being  an  old  friend  of  that  family,  procured  another 
drefs  for  him,  and  took  him   home  with  him  to  his  own  lodgings, 
where  he  ilaid  two  days,  in  hopes  fome  change  might  happen  in  his 
favour.     However,  when  he  found  himfelf  difappointed   in  that  ex- 
pectation, and  began  to  be   afraid   of  being  taken  if  he  continued 
there   any   longer,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his   efcape  in   difguife  : 
but  being  difcovered  and  apprehended,  he  was   brought  before   the 
Magiftrates,  to  whom  he  gave   a  full  and  circumflantial   detail  of 

[p]  Ipfius  Lamponiani  cadaver  folum  lingua  &  dentibus  commordens  jaccbat :  tandem 
infultantis  plcbis  &  puerorum  turbs  ad  ludibrium  concellum  inje&o  laqueo  per  cunctas 
urbis  regiones  raptatum  eft.  He  lay  upon  the  ground,  licking  the  dull  and  biting  the 
earth.  At  laft,  his  carcafe  was  delivered  up  to  tae  rabble,  who  having  tired  themfelves 
with  abufing  it,  dragged  it  all  round  the  city  in  a  halter.  Jovius  Elog.  lib.  iii.  Peter 
Crinitus  has  fome  verfes  upon  this  alTaifin,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  poems.  They 
are  entituled,  De  virtute  'Joannh  Andrea  Limponicmi  Tyrannhidce.  The  fix  firft  Lines 
are  as  follow  : 

Parabat  olim  facra  Eruti  manibus  / 

Antiqua  virtus  Ita'.um, 

Ac  forte  lectam  dum  rependit  hoftiam  \ 

Marti  dicatam  vindici, 

Frontem  retoriit  illico  ad  acres  Inf«br« 

Mirata  fort 2m  decteram. 
Cola  the  School-mafter,  fome  time  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who 
caufed  him  to  be  hanged. 
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the  confpiracy,  and  of  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  embark 
in  it. 

Olgiati  was  but  twenty  three  years  of  age ;  yet  he  fhewed  no  lefs 
refolution  upon  the  fcaffold  than  he  had  done  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  fa£t  for  which  he  fuffered  ;  for  when  he  was  ftripped  and  the 
executioner  flood  ready  with  the  axe  in  his  hand  to  give  the  ftroke, 
he  faid  in  Latin,  as  he  was  a  man  of  lame  literature,  Mors  acerba, 
famaperpetua,  Jlabit  •vcius  memoria  Jafii.i.-e.  My  death  is  untimely,' 
but  my  fame  will  be  immortal  [q].  The  confpiracy  was  conducted 
with  wonderful  fecrecy  and  executed  with  great  refolution  by  thefe 
unhappy  young  men  ;  and  mifcarried  at  laft  only  for  want  of  their 
being  fupported  in  it  by  thofe  in  whom  they  had  put  -too  much  con- 
fidence, who  did  not  give  them  the  leaft  afilftance.  This  example 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  Princes,  to  reign  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
make  themfelves  honoured  and  beloved  by  their  fubjecls  ;  that  fo  no 
one  mav  hope  to  kill  them  with  impunity  :  and  let  others  learn  from 
hence,  how  vain  it  is  to  truft  to  the  multitude,  which,  though  per- 
haps difcontented  to  the  laft  degree,  will  feldom  or  never  ftir  a  foot 
to  their  affiftance  in  time  of  diftrels  or  necelfity.  All  Italy  was  in 
aftonilhment  and  confternation  at  this  accident,  but  in  much  greater 
at  what  foon  after  happened  in  Florence,  which  effectually  put  an 
end  to  the  public  tranquillity  after  it  had  lafted  twelve  years  >  as  we 
fhall  relate  in  the  next  book,  which  will  begin  with  the  narration  of 
a  very  tragical  and  bloody  event,  and  conclude  with  that  of  a  cataftro- 
phe  no  lefs  deplorable. 

[q]  Olo-iatus  ipfe,  mirum  vifu  audituque,  vefana  conftantia  obftinatum  animum  in 
conl'pectu  carnifkis  gerens,  fefeque  in  ipl'a  mortc  confirmans,  haec  contumaci  ere  protulit 
Verba  ;  Co/lige  te,  Hieronyme,  ftabit  v'etus  memoria  fafii ;  mors  quidem  erit  acerba,  fed  tor- 
mentum  breve  atque  ejus  fama  perpctua.     He  wrote  the  following  verfes  whilft  he  was  in 
prifon,  which  are  a  proof  of  his  boldnefs,  and  an  abufe  of  the  Prince  he  had  murdered. 
Quern  non  mille  acies,  quem  non  potuere  phalanges 
Sternere,  privata  Galeaz  dux  Sfortia  dextra 
Concidit,  atque  ilium  minime  juvere  cadentem 
Aftantes  famuli,  nee  opes,  nee  regna,  nee  urbes. 
Hinc  patet  humanis  quse  fit  fiducia  rebus, 
Et  patet  hinc,  faevo  tutum  nil  efle  tyiar.no. 

Jovii  Elog.  lib.  iii. 
■ 

ThaEndofthe    SEVENTH    BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  animqfities  betwixt  the  Pazzi  and  the  Medici.  A  con/piracy  againjl 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de  Medici.  An  Account  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned,  in  it.  Rinato  de  Pazzi  difj'uades  them  from  it,  but  in  vain. 
How  it  was  put  in  execution.  Giuliano  is  offaffinated,  but  Lorenzo 
efcapes.  Salvia ti,  Archbijhop  of  P  if  a,  and  many  of  the  chief confpirators 
are  apprehended  and  put  to  death.  The  whole  family  of  the  Pazzi  is 
difperfd.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  make  war  upon  the 
Florentines.  Lorenzo  de  Medici's J'peech  to  the  citizens  of  Florence. 
The  Venetians  refufe  to  fend  the  Florentines  anyfuccour.  The  city  of 
Genoa  rebels  agamji  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duchefs  dowager  gives 
up  the  Citadel  oj  Genoa  to  Battijtino  Fregofo.  The  Florentines  fend 
Ambafadors  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  compromife  matters  with  the 
Pope,  but  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  likewfc  fend 
Ambafadois  into  France  to  follicit  an  alliance  with  the  French  King', 
:J  others  to  the  Luccheje  for  the  fame  purpofe:  the  latter  are  ill 
treated.  The  Venetians  at  left,  fend  the  Florentines  fame  fopplies. 
Dijfenjions  arife  in  the  army,  which  occafion  it  to  divide.  An  engage- 
ment ^betwixt  the  Florentine  forces  and  thofe  of  the  Pope-,  in  which 
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the  latter  are  defeated.     The  Florentines  afterwards  run  away  at 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  his  army,  and  leave  all 
their  baggage,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  carriages  in  the  handrof 
the  enemy.     The  city  of  Florence  in  great  conjlernation  at  this  event, 
and  theftcknefs  with  which  it  was  then  vifited.     The  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria's army  makes  great  havock  in  their  territories  and  takes  Colle. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  goes  to  Naples  in  order  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
King  Ferdinand.     Troubles  at  Milan.     Ludovico  Sforza  makes  him- 
felj  guardian  of  the  young  Duke.     Lorenzo  makes  a  peace  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  gains  great  reputation  by  it.    The  Pope  and  Ve- 
netia?2s  offended  that  they  are  not  included  in  the  treaty.     A  refor- 
mation in  the  State.     The  Ifle  of  Rhodes  unfuccefsfully  invaded  by  the 
'Turks*. after  wlnch^they  make  a  defcent  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  take  Otranto.     The  Florentines  in  great  danger  of  lofing  their 
liberties.     They  fend  Ambafj'adors  to  the  Pope,  who  treats  them  in  a 
haughty  manner.     He  is  reconciled  to  them  at  laft,  but  impofes  heavy 
conditions  upon   them.     Two  confederacies  formed;    one  betwixt  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Gencefe  and  Sienefe ;  the  other  betwixt  the 
m?7i  °f.Na£bjj-.tJ:>e  Florentines!  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Bolog- 
nefe.     The  Venetians  have  a  dffgn  upon  Ferrara.     The  forces  of  the 
King  of  Naples  ravage  the  Pope's  dominions  and  advance  under  the 
conunand  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  towards  Pome,  which  city  is  full 
of  faction  and  dfeprd.     The  Dukes  army  defeated  by  the  Pope's. 
The  Florentines  take  C  aft  elk  from  his  Holinefs.     A  peace  concluded 
betwixt  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Florentines  ;  to  which 
the  Venetians  are  invited  to  accede,  but  refufe  it ;  and  having  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  forces,  lay  fiege  to  Ferrara.     The  forces  of  the 
new  League  deftroy  the  Venetian  fleet.      The  Venetians  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Ludovico   Sforza :    at   which  his  confederates  are 
offended,  but  at  /aft  confent  to  a  peace.     Caftello  befeged  by  the  Pope's 
'     army.  [  Quarrels  betwixt   the  Colonni  and  Vrfmi  at  Rome.      The 
Archbifhop  of  Genoa  makes  himfelf  Lord  of  that  city.     The  Pope 
dies  and  isfucceeded  by  Innocent  VIII.     Serezana  furprized  by  Augu- 
Jlino  Fregofo,  who  gives  it  up  to  the  Company  of  St.  George.     An 
account  of   that   Company.     The  Florentines,   in  order   to  recover 
Serezana,  lay  ffege  to  Pietra  Santa,  but  are  repulfed,  and  raife  the 
ffege;  btitjb&n  return  to  it  and  take  the   town.     A  ficknefs  in  the 
Florentine  camp  obliges  them  to  retire  into  winter  quarters.     Lorenzo 
4e    Medici  is  taken  ill;    which  prevents  their  making  any  further 
attempt  upon   Serezana  in  the  fpring.      Aquila  rebels  againfl  the 
King  off  Naples.     The  occafion  of  the  rebellion.     The  Pope  undertakes 
the  protection  of  that  city.     The  King  demands  the  aid  of  the  Flo- 
t  rentines. 
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reuiines,  who  fpi  fitccour.     He  gets  the  better  of  the  Pope  in 

all  [laces.     A  peace  conclude  cV  betwixt  them.      The  Pope  is  reconciled 
to  the  Florentines,  and  marries  his  bajlard  Son  Francifco  to  one  of 
Lorenzo   de"  Medici 's  daughters.     He  perfuades  the  Genoef'  to  give 
up  Serezana  to  the  Florentines  ;  but  they  rfufe  it  and  renew  hoflilities 
.   againjl  than.     The  Florentines  deferted  by  their  allies  ■,  come  to  an 
engagement  with  the  Geuoefe  army,  which  they  defeat,  and  take  Sere- 
•zana.     The  Germans  make  war  upon  the  Venetians  ard  rout  their 
forces  near  Trent.     An  infurreflion  at  Furli.     Count  (rtrofamo  mur- 
dered there.     The  refolution  of  the  Countefs  in  revenging  his  death. 
Galcotto  Lord  of  Faenza  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife. 
The  Florentines  take  upon   them  the  protection  of  that  city,  and  of 
joung  Aflorre,  Galeottds  Son.    The  magnificence  of  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici :  his  death  and  character . 

TH  E  period  where  we  fhall  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory 
happening  in   an  interval  betwixt   two   confpiracies   (one  at 
Milan,  which  has   been  already  related,  and  the  other  at   Florence, 
which  (till  remains  to  be  told)  it  may  perhaps  b :  expected  that  (ac- 
cording to  our  cuftom  of  prefacing)  we  fliould   here  fay  fomething 
concerning  the  nature  and  importance  of  confpiracies  :  and  we  fhould 
certainly  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  doing  it,  if  the  fubject  had 
been  lefs  copious  or  not  fufficiently  diicuffed  in  another  place  [#]. 
But  as  that  matter  would  require  a  larger  difcourfe  than  is  confident 
with  the  brevity  of  our  introductions,  and  has  been  amply  treated  of 
elfewhere,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it  at  prefent,  but  proceed 
in  our  Narrative,  and  ihew  that  when  the  Medici  had  humbled  all 
thofe  that  openly  oppofed  them,  and  afterwards  afpired  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  folely  into  their  own  hands,  it  became  neceffary 
likewife,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpofe,  to  deprefs  all  fuch. 
as  were  fecrctly  plotting  and  combining  againft  them.    For  as  long  as 
they  continued  upon  any  fort  of  equality  with  other  families  of  au- 
thority and  reputation,  who  envied  their  growing  power,  thofe  Citi- 
zens might  publicly  oppofe  them,  and  without  either  fear  or  danger 
of  being  cruihed  in  their  fnfl  attempts,   whiift  the  Magiftxat.es  were 
ftill  free  and  independent,  and  their  party  not  utterly  fuppreffed.     But 
after  the  Medici  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  by  the  defeat  of   their 
enemies  in  the  year  1466,  they  grew  fo  powerful  that  they  in  a  manner 
■•cngrofled  the  government  of  the  Republic  wholly  to  themfelves  ;  and 
their  power  was  fo  great,  that  fuch  as  were  difaffedted  to  their  admi- 
juitration,  were  either  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it  with  patience,  or  en- 

\a\  See  his  political  Difcourfes.    Book  iii.  Chap.  6. 

E  e  e  2  deavour 
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endeavour  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  by  clandeftine  machinations  and 

confpiracies  ;  which  being  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers, 
for  the  mcft  part,  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  confpirators,  and  only  lerve 
to  aggrandize  and  ftrengthen  thole  ftill  more  againft  whom  they  are 
formed,  from  whence  it  almoft  always  comes  to  pafs,  when  a  Prince 
is  attacked  in  that  manner  (except  he  is  killed,  as  the  Duke  of  Milan 
was,  which  very  rarely  happens)  that  he  acquires  a  greater  degree 
of  power  and  often  becomes  a  tyrant,  if  he  was  not  fo  before.  For 
fuch  cabals  make  him  afraid  of  his  perfon  ;  thefe  fears  determine  him 
toufe  all  means  to  fecure  himfelf ;  and  thole  means  frequently  oblig- 
ing him  to  ufe  violence,  create  hatred  and  difgufts  which  commonly 
prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  end.  And  thus  confpiracies,  generally 
fpeaking,  prove  the  immediate  deftruction  of  the  contrivers,  and  at  the 
laft,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  the  object  of  them. 

Italy  (as  we  have   faid  before)  was  at  that   time  divided  into  two 
confederacies ;  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  on  one  tide  ,- 
the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  on  the  other  : 
and  though  war  was  not  yet  formally  declared  betwixt  them,  yet 
daily  provocations  were  given  on  both  fides;  the  Pope,  in  particular, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  affronting  and  iniulting  the  Florentines. 
So  that  when  Philip  de'  Medici  Archbifhop  of  Pifa  died,  his  Holi- 
nefs  appointed  Francifco  Salviati  tolucceed  him,  who  was  an  enemy 
(he  knew)  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and ■  otherwife  fo  much   dil- 
liked  by  the  Florentines,  that  they  refufed  to  give  him  poiierilcn  of 
the  See  :  which  ftill  added  to  the  animofities  that  were  kindling  be- 
twixt them,  and  produced  frefh  quarrels.     Befides  all  this,   the  Me- 
dici were  brow-beat  and  difcountenanced  upon   all  occafiens  at   tue 
Court  qf  Rome;  whilft  the  greateft  refpect  and  partiality  were  i\ lie 
there  to  the  Pazzi,  a  family  indeed  which  at  that  time  was    nc  c 
the  richeft  and  moil  powerful  in  Florence.      The  Hea      i  it  wds 
Giacopo  Pazzi,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  wealth  and  u  5  lj  irn- 
dour  of  his  houfe,  was  knighted  by  the  People.     He  had  no  chil 
of  his  own  except  one  natural  daughter  ;    but  his  brothers,    Pietro 
and  Antonio,  had  feveral,  amongft  whom  were  Guglielmo,  Fran- 
ciico,  Rinato,  Giovanni,  Andrea,  Niccolo,  and   Galeotto.     Coi:n:o 
qV  Medici,  confidering  their  opulence  and  quality^  had  married  his 
grand  daughter  Bianca  to  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  in  hopes  of  uniting 
the  two  families  more  ftri&ly,  and  preventing  all  jealoufies  and  emu- 
lation betwixt  them  by  fuch  an  alliance.     But  (fovaic  and  fallacious 
are  all  human  defigns)  the  event  proved  quite  contrary  :  for  ferae  of 
Xorenzo  de'  Medici's  friends  having  insinuated  to  him  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  a  diminution  of  his  own  authority,  to  throw  any 

more 
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more  power  into  the  hands  of  that  family,  he  would  not  fuffer  Gia- 
copo,  nor  any  of  his  brothers  or  Nephews  to  enjoy  fuch  honours  and 
ollices  as  they  Itemed  to  deierve  in  common  with  their  fellow  Citi- 
itens.     The  P.iz^i,  therefore,   were  fo  exafperated  at  this  ufage,  that 
the   Medici  began  to  be  afraid  of  them,  and   the  apprehenlions   of 
the   one  teemed  to  increafe  in  proportion   to  the  reientment   of  the 
other ;    for  in   all  competitions  for   places  of  honour  or  profit,     .  .._■ 
Pazzi,  how  much  foever   they  might  be  favoured  by   the  'fiiffraj  v 
of  the  people,  were  always  fure  to  be  fet  aiide   and  .rejected  by    a'c 
Magistracy  :  nay,  things  were  carried  fofar,  that  the  Council  of  Eigp, 
fummoned  Francifco  de'  Pazzi  to  return  immediately  to  Florence  fix  .1 
Rome,    (whither  he  happened  to  be  gone  upon  feme-private  affairs 
of  his  own)  without  mewing  him   the  leaft  refpecr.  or.  treat!       him 
even  with  common  decency,  much  lefs  with  the  deference  th      1  as 
due  to  a  Citizen  of  his  rank.     Of  this,  the  Pazzi  could  not  help  dam- 
ning every  where  in  fuch  terms  as  ftill  heightened  the  ftnpir.     is 
of  the  governors,  and  made  them  ftill  more  rigorous  and  opprefuw;. 
afmi  de'  Pazzi   had  married  the  daughter  of  one  Giovanni  Eor- 
ruinoo,  a   man   of  a    prodigious   eftate,   which    (as  he   left  no  Sons 
whera  he  died)  was  to  have  defcended  to  that  daughter,  but  Carlo,  his 
nephew,  having  get  pofTeiTion  of  one  part  of  it,   a  law  luit  was  com- 
rnenced,  and  when  the  matter  came  to  an  iftue  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  whole  eftate  belonged  to  Carlo;  by  which  deciiion  Giovanni's  wife 
was  entirely  deprived  of  it,  and  chiefly,  as  the  Pazzi  thought,  by  the 
influence  and  fecret  practices  of  the  Medici.   Giuliano  de'  Medici  him- 
felf  however   was  lo  offende-d  at  this  violent  manner  of  proceeding, 
that  he  often  ufed  to  remonftrate  againft  it,  and  told   his  brother  Lo- 
renzo, "he  was  afraid  they  mould  lofe  what  they  already  had  by  graft- 
ing- at  too  much."    But  Lorenzo  in   the  full   career  of  youth  and 
power,    paid  little  regard   to  thefe  admonitions,  being  determined  to 
govern  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure,   and   that  every  one 
fhould  acknowledge  what  they  had  as  proceeding  from  his  favour.    .. 
The  Pazzi,  therefore;   thinking  it- intolerable,  that  people  of  their 
rank  and  fortune  ihould  be  treated   in  that  injurious  .manner,  began 
to  meditate  revenge.     The  firft  that  actually  took  any  meafures  for 
that   purpole,  was  Francifco,  who  being  a  more  reiblute  and  high 
foirited  mi.n  than  any  of  the  reft  of  his  family,  reibived  to  hazard 
the  lofs  of  what  he  already  poflefied,   to  obtain  what  he  ftill  wanted  • 
and  as  lie  could  not  bear  to  live  in  Florence,  under  a  government  that 
he  dtteftcd,  herefided  fur  the  moft  partoat  PvOme,  where,  like  other 
Florentine-  merchants,  he  employed  great  funis  oi  money  in  trade. 
This   Francilco  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Count  Giroiamo, 
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the  Pope's  natural  Son,  often  ufed  to  complain  to  him,  in   private 
converfation,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Medici,  in  which  he  him- 
felf  likewife  was  not  a  little  concerned  :  lb   that  after  many  confer- 
ences, and  much   difcourfe  in  general  upon  that  head,  they  feemed 
to  be  perfuaded  at  laft,  that  one  of  them  could  not  enjoy  his  pof- 
fefiions  in  quiet,  nor  the  other  live  with   lecurity  in  Florence,  except 
the  adminiftration  was  changed  there ;  which  yet  they  thought  could 
not  be  effected  without  difpatching  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.; 
though  they  flattered  themlelves  that  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
.Naples  would  re,  dily  concur  ki  any  meafures  to  bring  fuch  a  change 
about,  if  they  could  be  convinced  it  .was  practicable.     When  they 
had  conlidered  ihe  matter,  therefore,  with  more  attention,  they  com- 
municated their  thoughts  to  Francifco  Salviati,  Archbiihop  of  Pifa, 
who  being  naturally  an  ambitious  man,  and  full  of  refentment  againfl 
the  Medici,  on  account  of  the  oppoiition  they  had  fo  lately  made  to 
his  promotion,  readily  embarked  with  them  in  their  delign.     But  in 
-concerting  proper  meafures    to  facilitate  the   execution  of  it,   they 
judged  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  engage  Giacopo  Pazzi  to  join  them, 
without  whofe  affiftance,  they  were  afraid,  the  whole  undertaking 
would   prove   abortive.     For  this  purpofe,    it  was  concluded,  that 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi  mould  go  directly  to  Florence,  and  that  the  Count 
.and  Archbiihop  lhould  continue  at  Rome ;  that  fo  they  might  be  ready 
a\  hand  to  communicate  the  affair  to  his  Holinefs,  when  things  were 
jipe  for  execution.     However,  when  Francifco  arrived  at  Florence, 
lie  found  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  much  more  cool   and  referved  in  the 
matter  than  he  expected ;  of  which,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
inform  his  friends  at  Rome ;  and  as  they  found  it  neceffary  to  em- 
ploy fome   perfon   of  greater  influence  and  authority  to  work  upon 
him  more  effectually,  the  Count  and  the  Archbiihop  applied  to  Gio- 
vanni Battilta  da  Montefecco,   Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pope's 
forces,  to  whom  they  gave  a  particular  account  of  their  proceedings 
und  intentions. 

Montefecco  was  effeemed  a  foldier  of  great  experience  and  abilities, 
and  though  he  lay  under  considerable  obligations,  both  to  the  Pope 
and  Count  Girolamo,  he  raifed  many  doubts  and  objections,  and  faid 
upon  the  whole,  "  it  was  too  dangerous  an  undertaking  •"  but  thefe 
.  difficulties  the  Archbiihop  took  upon  himielf  to  obviate,  by  repre- 
senting the  certainty  of  effectual  fuccours,  both  from  his  Holinefs 
ind  the  King  of  Naples ;  the  hatred  which  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
bore  to  the  Medici  j  the  powerful  alliances  and  intereft  of  the  Pazzi 
r.nd  Salviati ;  that  there  could  be  no  rifque  in  affaffinating  two  or 
that  peribns  who  often  walked  the  Streets  without  any  arms,  or 
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guards,  or  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  danger  j  and  that  when  they 
were  once  difpatched,  the  Government  of  Florence  might  eafily  be 
new  modelled,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  But  thefe  ar- 
guments and  infinuations  did  not  make  any  great  impreflion  upon 
Montefecco  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  very  different  accounts  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Florentines  from  other  hands. 

Whilft.  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  and  canvaffed  in  this  manner 
by  the  different  parties,  it  happened  that  Carlo,  Lord  of  Faenza, 
was  fcized  with  fo  fudden  and  violent  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  his  life 
was  defpaired  of  by  the  Phyficians.     This  event  gave  the  Count  and 
the  archbilhop  a  fair  opportunity  of  fending  Montefecco  to  Florence, 
and  from  thence  into  Romagna,  under  a  pretext  of  repoffefllng  him- 
felf  of  the  territories  which  that  Prince  had  taken  from  them.-    But 
at  the  fame  time,  the  Count  gave  him  inftrudtions  to  wait  upon  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  and  defire  his  advice  how  to  proceed  in  the  affaire 
of  Romagna :  after  which,  he  was  to  confer  privately  with  Francifco 
de'  Pazzi,  and  endeavour  to  bring  his  Uncle  Giacopo  into  their  de- 
figns.     And  to  add  more  weight  to  thefe  negotiations  by  the  Pope's 
authority,  he  was  ordered  likewife  to  attend  his  Holinefs  before  he 
fet  out  upon  his  journey ;  that  fo  he  might  give  them  authentic  af- 
furances  of  his  good  difpofition  and  readinefs  to  afiift  them  -,  which 
the  Pope  accordingly  promifed  to  do  with  all  his  power.     Monte- 
fecco, therefore,  upon  his  arrival  at  Florence,  went  directly  to  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  who  received  him  with  the  utmoir.  courtefy,  and 
returned  fuch  prudent   and  fatisfaclory  anfwers  to  the  queftions  he 
aiked  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  Romagna,  that  he  was  furprized 
to  find  him  fo  different  a  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  represented, 
and  thought  him  not  only  a  very  humane  and  wife  man,  but  well 
affe&ed  to  the  Count.     However,  as  he  was  ordered  to  confer  with 
Francifco  de' Pazzi,  he  went  to  his  houfe;  but  being  informed  he 
was  gone  to  Lucca,  he  waited  upon  Giacopo,  whom  he  found  at  nrff. 
very  cold,    and  averfe  to  their   undertaking.      But   before  he   left 
Florence,  he  made  fuch  an    impreflion  upon   him,    by  urging  the 
Pope's  example  and  authority,  that  he  began  to  waver,  and  told  Mon- 
tefecco, he  might  purfue  his  journey   into  Romagna,  and  call  upon 
him  at  his  return,  by  which  time  Francifco  would  be  come  back  again 
to  Florence,  and  then  they  would  confider  the  matter  more  particu- 
larly.    Montefecco   accordingly,  at  his  return,    went  again  to  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  upon  a  pretence  of  acquainting  him  with  what  he 
had  done  in  Romagna,  relating  to  the  Count's  affairs;  after  which, 
he  had  a  private  conference  with  Giacopo  and  Francifco  de  Pazzi ; 
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upon  the  former  of  whom,  he  wrought  fo  effectually  in  the  end, 
that  he  embarked  with  them  in  their  defign. 

The  next  confide  a  ion  was,  concerning  the  manner  of  putting 
in  execution.  Giacopo  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  practicable, 
whilft  both  the  Medici  were  in  Florence,  and  advifed  them  to  defer 
the  matter  till  Lore  izo  was  departed  for  Rome,  whither  it  was  re- 
ported he  intended  :o  go  in  a  ihort  time.  francifco  did  not  difap- 
prove  of  this  advice,  but  added,  that  in  cafe  Lorenzo  mould  not  go 
to  Rome,  as  it  was  expected,  they  might  find  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
patching  both  the  brothers  at  fc  ne  public  diveriion  or  folemnity.  As 
for  foreign  afliftance,  they  thought  the  Pope  might  eafily  get  fome 
forces  together  without  fulpicion,  under  a  pretence  of  taking  Caftello 
Ai  Montone  from  Count  Carlo,  who  had  given  him  fufiicient  provo- 
cation, by  the  diiturbances  he  had  fo  lately  railed  in  the  territorries 
of  Siena  and  Perugia.  Nothing,  however,  was  thoroughly  agreed 
•  upon  at  that  time,  except  that  Francifco  Pazzi  and  Montefecco  fhould 
j-eturn  to  Rome,  and  fettle  the  affair  there  more  particularly  with 
the  Pope  and  Count  Girolamo. 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  difcufTed  at  Rome,  it  was  concluded, 
after  they  had,  in  the  firft  place,  determined  upon  the  expedition 
againft  Caftello  di  Montone,  that  Giovanni  da  Tolentino,  a  Com- 
mander in  the  Pope's  fervice,  mould  go  into  Romagna,  and  Lorenzo 
da  Caftello,  into  his  own  Country;  and   that  both   of  them   fhould 
hold  themtelves  in  readinefs  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  provincial 
forces,  as   they  fhould  be  directed  by  the  Archbifhop   Salviati   and 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi,  who  were  to  come  to  Florence  with  Montefecco, 
to  prepare  every  thing  necefiary  for  the  execution  of  their  defign  ; 
in  which,  the  King  of  Naples,  by  his  Ambaflador,  likewife  promifed 
them  any  manner  of  affiitance  that  lay  in  his  power.     Soon   after 
the  Archbifhop  and  Francifco  arrived  at  Florence,  they  drew  Giacopo 
Poggio  into  their  party,  a  young  Gentleman  of  letters,  but  of  great 
ambition,  and  very  delirous  to  fee  a  change  of  government ;  they  like- 
wife  engaged  two  more  of  the  name  of  Salviati,  one  of  them  brother 
to  the  Archbifnop,  and  the  other  his  near  relation.     They  were  joined 
alio   by    Bernardo   Bandini,    and  Napoleone  Francefi,    two    fpirited 
young  men,  who   lay  under  great  obligations  to  the  family  of  the 
Pazzi ;   and  by  two  other  foreigners,   Antonio   da  Volterra,  and  one 
Stefafio,  a  Prieft,  who  lived  in  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi's  houfe,  and  in- 
ftrucbed  his  daughter  in  the  Latin  tongue.     But  Rinato  de'  Pazzi,  a 
wife  and  confiderate   man,   being  apprehenfive   of  the  confequences 
Uv  attend  fuch  undertakings,  refufed  to  have  any  hand  in 
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this :  on  the  contrary,  he  fcemed  to  deteft  it,  and  ufed  his   utmofl 
endeavours  to  diftuade  the  reft  from  proceeding  any  further. 

The  Pope  had  educated  Raphael  di  Riario,  Count  Girolamo's 
nephew,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa  ;  and  whilft  he  was  engaged  there 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Canon  Law,  his  Holinefs  fent  him  a  Cardinal's  hat. 
The  Confpirators,  therefore,  thought  it  highly  neceliary  to  bring 
this  Prelate  to  Florence,  the  better  to  conceal  their  delign,  and  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  it ;  as  many  of  their  accomplices,  whofe 
affiftance  they  would  have  occalion  for,  might  take  the  opportunity 
of  conveying  themielves  into  the  City,  without  notice  or  fufpicion,  in 
his  train.  For  this  purpofe,  he  came  to  Montughi,  a  Country  Seat 
near  Florence,  that  belonged  to  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  at  whofe  invita- 
tion, he  took  up  his  relidence  there,  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  the 
Confpirators,  who  imagined  they  {hould  then  be  able,  by  his  means, 
to  draw  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  both  together,  in  fome 
place  where  they  might  effectually  do  their  bulinefs.  To  effect  which, 
they  fo  contrived  matters,  that  the  two  brothers  gave  the  Cardinal  an 
invitation  to  their  Villa  at  Fiefole :  but  Giuliano,  as  it  happened, 
was  either  prevented  by  bufinefs,  or  fome  accident,  and  did  not  come 
thither :  fo  that  their  defigns  being  difappointed  for  that  time,  they 
refolved  to  invite  the  Cardinal  to  Florence,  where  they  thought  both 
the  brothers  would  be  in  a  manner  obliged  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
mull,  therefore,  inevitably  fall  into  their  hands.  The  day  appointed 
for  this  entertainment  was  Sunday,  the  twenty-fixth  of  April,  1478  : 
and  the  Confpirators  being  fully  determined  to  kill  them  at  dinner, 
had  a  meeting  the  night  before,  to  make  every  thing  ready  for  ftrik- 
ing  the  blow.  But  in  the  morning,  Francilco  de'  Pazzi  was  informed, 
that  Giuliano  would  not  be  there  :  upon  which,  the  heads  of  the 
Confpirators  had  another  conference,  wherein  it  was  concluded,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  delays,  fince  there  was  fo  many  now  concerned  in 
it,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  conceal  it  any  longer.  It  was  re- 
folved, therefore,  to  alfaffinate  them  that  very  day,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Reparata,  where  the  Cardinal  was  to  perform  his  de- 
votions, and  (they  made  no  doubt)  would  be  attended  by  both  the 
Brothers  :  Montefecco  (according  to  the  difpofition  they  had  made) 
was  to  have  had  the  charge  of  difpatching  Lorenzo,  whilft  Francifco 
de'  Pazzi,  and  Bernardo  Bandini  fell  upon  Giuliano.  But  Monte- 
fecco, being  either  mollified  by  the  refpect  which  Lorenzo  had  fhewn 
him,  or  reftrained  by  fome  other  motive,  now  declined  that  orHce, 
and  faid,  he  had  not  courage  enough,  he  confeffed,  to  perpetrate 
fuch  a  deed  in  a  Church,  and  to  add  facrilege  to  treachery.  This  re- 
fufal  proved  the  ruin  of  their  enterprize  :  for  as  the  time  was  lhort, 
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and  the  neceffity  preffing,  they  were  forced  to  affign  Montefecco's 
part  to  Antonio  da  Volterra  and  Stefano,  the  Prieft,  two  perfons 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  both  on  account  of  their  profefTion  and 
difpofition.  For  certainly,  if  ever  a  firm  and  intrepid  refolution,  and 
a  hand  inured  to  bloodfhed  by  frequent  exercife  and  practice,  are  ne- 
ceffary,  it  muft  be  upon  fuch  occaiions  as  this  ;  in  which  it  has  often 
proved,  that  the  courage  even  of  thofe  has  failed,  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  accuftomed  to  (laughter. 

After  this  point  was  fettled,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  time  of  exe- 
cution fhould  be,  when  the  Prieft,  who  celebrated  high  mafs,  fhould 
receive  the  Sacrament  himfelf ;  at  which  inftant,  the  Archbimop  Sal- 
viati  and  Giacopo  Poggio,  with  their  followers,  fhould  alio  feize  upon 
the  public  Palace ;  that  fo  the  Signiory  might  either  be  compelled, 
or  prevailed  upon  by  other  means,  to  declare  for  them,  as  foon  as  the 
two  brothers  mould  be  killed.  With  this  refolution,  they  all  went 
to  Church,  where  the  Cardinal  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  already 
arrived.  The  Church  was  crowded  with  people,  and  Divine  Ser- 
vice begun  ;  but  Giulianc  de'  Medici  was  not  there.  Upon  which, 
Francifco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini,  who  were  appointed  to 
difpatch  him,  went  to  his  houfe,  and  after  much  perfuafion,  and 
many  other  arts,  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  with  them  to  Church. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  could  conduct 
themfelves  with  fuch  compofure  and  tranquillity,  whilit  they  har- 
boured fo  much  malice  and  revenge  in  their  hearts  ;  for  all  the  way 
as  they  walked  along,  they  were  full  of  jokes  and  youthful  conver- 
fation  :  and  Francifco  played  the  hypocrite  fo  well,  that  under  a  fhew 
of  carefhng  and  embracing  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  feeling 
whether  he  had  a  coat  of  mail,  or  weapons  of  any  kind,  under  his 
other  cloths.  Both  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  however,  very  well  knew 
how  the  Pazzi  really  ftood  affected  towards  them ;  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  fee  them  deprived  of  all  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  as  they  thought  whatever  attempt  was  made  againft  them 
would  be  done  in  a  judicial  manner,  and  according  to  law,  they  did 
not  fufpect  them  of  offering  any  violence  to  their  perfons,  and  there- 
fore pretended  as  much  kindnefs  for  the  Pazzi,  as  the  Pazzi  did  for 
them. 

The  affafTins  being  all  ready,  fome  of  them  preffing  clofe  up  to 
Lorenzo,  and  others  to  Giuliano  (as  the  crowd  was  fo  great,  that 
they  were  not  in  the  leaft  fufpected)  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  Ber- 
nardo Bandini  drew  a  fhort  dagger,  which  he  had  provided  on  pur- 
pofe, and  ftabbed  Giuliano  into  the  breaft,  who,  after  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  ftep  or  two  forwards,  dropped  down  to  the  ground  :  upon 
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which,  Francifco  de*  Pazzi  likewife  throwing  himfelf  upon  him, 
Slabbed  him  in  feveral  other  places,  and  with  fo  much  furce  and  in- 
veteracy, that  one  of  the  Slabs  having  milled  his  body,  he  llruck  the 
dagger  into  his  own  leg,  and  gave  himfelf  a  very  deep  and  dangerous 
wound. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antonio  da  Vokerra,  and  Stefano  the  PrieiT, 
attacked  Lorenzo,  and  though  they  made  many  thrults  at  him,  they 
only  gave  him  one  flight  wound  in  the  throat  :  for  as  they  were  faint 
hearted,  and  inexpert  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  he  defended  himfelf 
with  great  bravery,  his  own  courage,  and  the  interpoiition  of  his 
attendants,  laved  his  life,  and  rendered  all  their  further  efforts  fo  in- 
crfecTual,  that  they  took  to  flight  in  the  greatefl  terror,  and  hid  them- 
felves,  fome  in  one  place,  and  fome  in  another  :  but  being  foon  dif- 
covered,  they  were  all  put  to  death  in  the  mofl  ignominious  manner, 
and  their  bodies  afterwards  dragged  through  the  Streets  by  the 
populace. 

After  Lorenzo  had  efcaped  out  of  their  hands,  he  Shut  himfelf  up, 
with  feveral  other  friends,  in  the  veflry :  and  Bandini,  as  foon  as  he 
faw  Giuliano  was  dead,  immediately  rulhed  upon  Francifco  Nori,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Medici,  and  killed  him  alio,  either  out  of  an  old 
grudge  that  had  fublifled  betwixt  them,  or  becaufe  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  afiift  Giuliano.  Not  content  with  this,  however,  he  then 
ran  to  feek  for  Lorenzo,  with  a  resolution  to  finifh  a  work,  which, 
either  the  want  of  courage  or  Strength,  or  dexterity  in  his  accom- 
plices had  left  but  half  performed  :  but  finding  he  had  fecured  him- 
ielf  in  the  Veflry,  he  was  difappointed  in  that  expectation.  In  the 
midft  of  this  tumult  and  uproar,  which  was  fo  great,  that  it  was 
thought  the  Church  would  have  been  pulled  down  upon  their  heads, 
the  Cardinal  took  refuge  at  the  altar,  and  was,  with  much  difficulty, 
protected  there  by  the  Priefls,  till  the  commotion  began  to  fubflde, 
when  he  was  conducted  by  the  Signiory  to  their  Palace,  where  he 
continued  fome  time  in  very  great  fear  and  fufpicion,  but  at  lafl  was 
difmhTed  [£]. 

[£]  This  Cardinal  was  fon  to  Valentina  Riario,  Sifter  to  Cardinal  Pietro.  His  Uncle 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  fubftituted  him  in  the  room  of  that  Nephew,  made  him  take  his  name, 
.,nd  gave  him  a  Cardinal's  Cap  in  the  year  1477,  though  he  was  but  feventeen  years  of 
age.  He  alfo  conferred  upon  him  at  different  times  the  Biftiopricks  of  Imola,  Lan- 
trigues,  Ofimo,  and  Cnenfa ;  the  Archbifhopricks  of  Cofenza,  Salerno,  and  Trent ; 
together  wrth  the  Abbeys  of  Montc-Caflino  and  Cace.  It  is  faid,  he  was  fo  frighted 
upon  this  occafion,  that  it  quite  changed  his  complexion,  and  he  was  pale  all  his  life 
after.  He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  Alexander  VI.  and  thought  the  merit  of 
that  fervice  would  fecure  his  Coufins  (the  Sons  of  his  Uncle  Count  Girolamo  Riario, 
then  deceafed)  in  the  principalities  of  Imola  and  Furli,  which  Sixtus  IV.  had  given  their 
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There  was  then  a  great  number  of  Perngians  In  Florence,  who  had 
been  lately  banifhed  from  their  own  City  after  fome  disturbances  which 
happened  there  ;  and  thefe  exiles  being  drawn  into  the  confpiracy  by 
a  promiie  from   the  Pazzi  of  reftoring  them  to  their  own   Country, 
the  Archbifhop  Salviati,  who  was  gone  (with  Giacopo  Poggio,  the 
reft  of  the  Salviati,  and  others  of  their  party)  to  feize  upon  the  Palace, 
had  taken  them  with  him  for  that  purpofe.    But  when  he  came  there, 
he  left  part  of  them  below  with  orders  to  fecure   the  gate  upon  the 
firft  noife  or  buftle  they  fhould  hear  within  ;   whilft  he  himfelf  went 
up  ftairs  into  the  higher  apartments  with   the   reft  of  them  :  and 
finding  the  Signiory  at  dinner  (as  it  then  began  to  grow  lateifti  in  the 
day)  he  and  fome  few   of  his  attendants  were  introduced  foon  after 
by  Cefare  Petrucci,  the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice.    The  greater  part  of 
his  followers  not  being  admitted  into  the  fame  room,  walked  into  the 
Chancery  and  fhut  the  door  of  it :   by  which    accident  they    made 
themfelves  prifoners,  the  lock  being  fo  contrived,  that  when  the  door 
was  once  fhut,  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  opened  again  either  on 
the  infide  or  the  out,  without  the  help  of  the  key.     The  Archbifhop 
in  the  mean  time,  having  defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  withdraw  with 
him  into  another  apartment,  under  a  pretence  that  he  had  fomething 
to  communicate  to  him  from  the  Pope,  began  to  enter  into  conver- 
fation  with  him,  but  in  fo  incoherent  and  confufed  a  manner,  and 
with  fuch  agitations  in  his  geftures  and  countenance,   that  the  Gon- 
falonier fufpecting  fome  mifchief,  immediately  ran  out  of  the  room 
to  call  the  guards ;    and  meeting  Giacopo  Poggio  at  the  door,  he 
caught  hold  of  him  by   the  hair  of  his  head  and  delivered  him  into 
the  cuftody  of  the  Serjeants.    Upon  this,  the  Signiory  prefently  took 
the  alarm,  and  fnatching  up  fuch  arms  as  lay  next  at  hand,  they  and 
and  their  attendants  fell  upon  thofe  that  had  come  up  ftairs  with  the 
Archbifhop  :  and  as  fome  of  them  were  in  a  manner  already  prifon- 
ers, and  the  reft  too  few  to  make  any  confiderable  defence,  they  were 
all  either   knocked  on  the   head,  or  thrown  alive  out  of  the  Palace 
windows  ;    except  the  Archbifhop,  the  two  other  Salviatis,  and  Gia- 
copo Poggio,  who  were  hanged.     Thofe  that  were  left  below,  had 
not  only  forced  the  guards,  but  pofleffed  themfelves  of  the  gate  and 

father.  But  he  was  miltaken,  for  Alexander  deprived  them  of  both,  and  imprifoned  their 
mother  Catherine,  who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  The  Cardinal, 
therefore,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  France  ;  from  whence  he  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Elections  of  Pius  III.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  under  the  Pontificate  of  which  laft, 
he  joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  Cardinal  Petrucci,  to  aflaffinate  the  Pope  :  for  which  he 
was  fecured  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  confefling  his  crime,  was  generoufly  for- 
given by  Leo.     After  this,  he  retired  to  Naples,  and  there  died  in  1521. 

Onuphrius. 
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all  the  avenues,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Citizens  who  ran  to  the 
Palace   upon  the  firffc  alarm,  could    not   be  of  any   affiftance  to  the 
Signiory  either  in  one  way  or  another.      In  this  interval,  Francifco  de* 
Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini  feeing  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  efcaped, 
and  one  of  themfelves  (upon  whom  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize  in  a 
manner  wholly  depended)  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  began  to  be  greatly 
difcouraged.     The  latter,  however,  acted  with  as  much  refolution  in 
providing  for  his  fafety  as  he  had  done  in  attacking  the  Medici,  and 
took  his  meafures   fo  well,  when  he   faw  all  their  hopes  were  at  an 
end,  that  he  made  his  efcape.      And  Francifco  returning  to  his  houfe, 
wounded  as   he   was,  endeavoured  to  get  on  horfeback,  in  order  to 
ride  round  the  town,   and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  re- 
covery  of  their  liberties,  as  had  been  agreed  on  before  amongft   the 
Confpirators ;  but  his  wound  was  fo  painful,   and  he  had  loft  fuch  a 
quantity  of  blood,   that  when  he  found  he  could  not  mount  his  horfe, 
he  pulled  off  his   cloths  and  went   to  bed,  earneftly  entreating  his 
Uncle   Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  to  do  that  which  he  faw  he  was  then  difa- 
bled  from  doing  himfelf.     Giacopo,  though  far  advanced  in  years 
and  not  ufed  to  fuch  undertakings,  refolved  however  to  make  another 
attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune  :  and  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
about  an  hundred  armed  men  on  horfeback,  who  were  kept  in  rea- 
dinefs  for  that  purpofe,  he  rode  with  them  towards  the  Piazza  of  the 
Palace,  crying  out  Liberty !  Liberty  !  and  calling  upon  the  people  to 
join  him.     But  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  and  fo  much 
were  they  beloved  on   account  of  their  liberalitv  and  other  princely 
qualities,  that  the  reft  of  their  Fellow-citizens  did  not  defire  to  fee 
any  change  of  government;  fo  that  nobody  regarded  Giacopo's  exhor- 
tations or  offered  to  rife  :  on  the  contrarv,  when  he  and  his  followers 
drew  near  to   the  Palace,  the  Signiory  and  thofe  that  ftill  had  pof- 
fetlion   of  the  upper  apartments,    pelted  them  with   (tones,  and  en- 
deavoured to  terrify  them  as  much  as  they  could  with  threats  of  the 
fevereft  punifhment   if  they  did  not  defift  from  their  undertaking. 
Giacopo,  not  well  knowing  what  refolution  to  take  next,  happened 
in  this  ftate  of  fufpence  to  meet  his  brother-in-law  Giovanni  Sariftori, 
who  in  the  firft  place  fharply  upbraided  him  with  the  tumult  which 
he  and  his  party  had  railed,  and  the  mifchief  they  had  already  done  : 
after  which,  he  advifed  him  to  get  back  again  to  his  own  houfe  if 
he  could,  as  there  were  other  Citizens,  he  faid,  who  had  full  as  much 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  People  as   he  and  his  ac- 
complices.    Defpairing  therefore  of  fuccefs,  fince  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  ftill   alive,  his  Nephew  Francifco   fo  grievoufly  wounded,  and 
he  himfelf  in  a  great  meafure  without  any  friends  or  followers,  or 
2  other 
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other  refource,  he  at  laft  determined  to  fave  his  life  at  leaft,  if  pofhble, 
by  flight)  and  having  gathered  all  thofe  together  that  had  been  with 
him  in  the  Piazza,  he  left  Florence  with  a  resolution  to  retire  into 
Romagna. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  City  was  raifed,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  fafely  conducted  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men  to  his  own 
houfe  :  the  Palace  was  recovered  by  the  people,  and  all  thofe  that  had 
feized  upon  it,  either  taken  or  killed.  The  ftreets  refounded  with 
fhouts  of  long  live  the  Medici  !  whilft  the  limbs  of  the  confpirators 
that  had  been  killed,  were  either  carried  about  upon  the  halberds 
or  dragged  round  the  City;  every  one  endeavouring  to  ihew  his  refent- 
ment  both  in  words  and  actions  againft  the  Pazzi  :  for  they  not  only 
plundered  their  houfes,  but  hurried  Francifco  naked  out  of  his  bed 
to  the  Palace,  and  there  hung  him  up  clofe  by  the  Archbifhop  and 
his  affociates.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  infults  and  abufe  that  were 
offered  him  by  the  way  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  they  could 
not  extort  fo  much  as  one  word  from  him  :  for  putting  on  a  ftern 
countenance,  and  fetching  a  figh  or  two,  he  refolutely  fullered  death 
without  any  other  complaint  or  lamentation.  Guglielmo  de*  Pazzi, 
brother-in-law  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  took  fhelter  in  Lorenzo's 
houfe,  and  having  been  guilty  of  no  offence  had  his  life  fpared  at 
the  interceffon  of  his  wife  Bianca  [c]  :  and  fo  great  was  the  favour 
and  interefl  which  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  gained  amongft  the 
people  by  their  prudence  and  liberality,  that  there  was  not  a  Citizen 
of  any  degree  whatfoever,  who  did  not  go  to  Lorenzo  and  make 
him  an  offer  both  of  his  perfon  and  fortune  in  this  exigency.  Ri- 
nato  de'  Pazzi  was  in  the  Country  when  this  event  happened,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  in  difguife  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  it ; 
but  being  difcovered  upon  the  road,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to 
Florence.  Giacopo  was  like  wife  apprehended  as  he  was  paffing  the 
mountains  into  Romagna  :  for  the  mountaineers  having  heard  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  at  Florence,  and  finding  he  was  running 
away,  laid  hands  upon  him  and  fent  him  back  again  thither  :  nor 
could  he  prevail  upon  them  (though  he  often  and  very  earneftly  re- 
queued it)  to  kill  him  upon  the  road.  Four  days  after  their  arrival 
they  were  both  condemned  and  put  to  death.  But  amongfl  all  thofe 
that  were  executed  (and  they  were  fo  many  that  the  ft reets  and  high- 
ways were  full  of  their  limbs)  nobody  was  much -lamented  except 
Rinato,  who  had  always  been  efteemed  a  prudent  good  man,  and  void 
of  that  family  pride  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  all    the  reft. 

[c]  Sifter  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

To 
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To  ftigmatize  the  remembrance  of  this  conspiracy,  therefore,  with 
feme  peculiar  mark  of  infamy,  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  who  at  firft  had 
been  buried  in  a  vault  where  his  anceftors  lay  interred,  was  pulled 
out  of  that  grave  and  tumbled  into  a  hole  without  the  walls  of  the 
City  as  if  he  had  been  excommunicated  :  out  of  which  his  body 
was  taken  up  a  fecond  time,  and  dragged  naked  through  the  City 
Hi  the  halter,  with  which  he  had  been  hanged  :  and  as  the  perfons 
that  had  treated  him  in  this  manner  did  not  think  his  bones  worthy 
of  being  fuffered  to  reft  upon  the  land,  they  at  laft  threw  him  into 
the  Arno,  upon  which  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  flood.  A  ter- 
rible example  indeed  of  the  inftability  of  fortune  !  to  fee  a  man  of 
his  great  opulence  and  authority,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  everv 
blefiing,  thus  fuddenly  thrown  head-long  from  fuch  a  height  of  prof- 
peritv,  into  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery  and  ignominy.  He  was  faid 
to  have  been  guilty  of  many  vices,  particularly  of  gaming  and 
fwearing,  and  that  to  a  degree  beyond  the  greateft  reprobates  of  his 
time :  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  fome  good  qualities  ;  for  he 
was  exceeding  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  bountiful  to  religious 
houfes.  It  fhould  likewife  be  mentioned  to  his  commendation,  that 
the  day  before  this  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  paid  all 
his  debts,  and  coniigned  all  the  merchandizes  belonging  to  other 
people,  which  he  had  either  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  or  in  his  own 
pofieiTion,  to  their  right  owners,  with  the  greateft  care  and  exa&nefs 
imaginable  ;  that  fo  nobody  might  partake  of  his  misfortunes,  if  he 
mifcarried  in  the  attempt.  Giovanni  Battifta  Montefecco,  after  a 
long  examination,  was  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off;  Napo- 
leone  Francefi  made  his  efcape  ;  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi  was  fent  into 
banifhment,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  kinfmen,  who  ftill  were  left  alive, 
clofely  imprifoned  in  the  Citadel  at  Volterra. 

After  the  confpiracy  was  totally  fuppreffed  and  the  authors  of  it 
thus  punifhed  according  to  their  deierts,  the  funeral  of  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  was  folemnized  with  great  pomp ;  for  he  was  attended 
to  his  grave  by  all  the  Citizens,  who  exceedingly  lamented  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  perfon  whole  humanity  and  liberality  and  other 
amiable  qualifications  were  in  all  refpeefs  equal  at  leaft  to  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  family  and  fortune.  He  had  only  one  Son,  who  was 
born  fome  months  after  his  death,  and  named  Giulio  [J];  a  man 
whofe  virtues  and  fortune  have  been  fo  remarkable,  that  he  is  known 
to  the  whole  world,   and  of  whom  (if  it  pleafes  God  to  fpare  my 

[d]  He  was  his  natural  Son,  and  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
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life  (o  long)  I  {hall  have  much  to  fay,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  our 
own  times. 

The  forces  which  had  been  got  together  by  Lorenzo  da  Caftello 
.in  the  Vale  di  Tevere,  and  by  Giovanni  Francifco  da  Tolentino  in 
Romagna,  to  fupport  the  Pazzi,  were  already  upon  their  march 
towards  Florence  :  but  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  enterprize  had  mil- 
carried  they  turned  back  again.  The  Pope,  however,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  when  they  were  difappointed  of  bringing  about  a  change 
of  government  in  Florence  by  underhand  machinations,  as  they  had 
vainly  flattered  themfelves,  now  refolved  to  attempt  it  by  open  war : 
for  which  purpofe,  they  both  aflembled  all  the  forces  they  had  with 
the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  invade  the  territories  of  Florence  ; 
giving  out,  that  they  did  not  defire  to  make  any  alteration  at  all 
in  the  constitution  of  that  R  epublic,  but  merely  to  remove  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  from  the  adminiilration,  who  was  the  only  one  of  all 
.the'  Florentines  with  whom  they  had  any  fort  of  quarrel  or  milun- 
derftanding.  Ferdinand's  army  had  palled  the  Tronto  and  the  Pope's 
was  in  the  Country  of  Perugia :  and  as  his  Holinefs  determined  to 
attack  the  Florentines  not  only  with  temporal  but  fpiritual  weapons, 
he  excommunicated  their  City  and  put  it  under  an  interdict.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Florentines  feeing  they  were  going  to  be  invaded  by 
fo  great  a  force,  began  to  make  all  neceflary  preparations  for  their 
defence  :  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (becaufe  the  war  was  faid  to  be 
commenced  upon  his  account  only)  in  the  firft  place  called  the  Sig- 
niory  and  all  the  principal  Citizens  together  in  the  Palace,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  or  more,  where  he  addrefled  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  I  cannot  well  tell,  moll  venerable  Signiors  and  illuflrious  Citi- 
zens, whether  I  have  greater  reafon  to  rejoyce  or  to  be  afflicted  at 
what  has  lately  happened.  For  when  I  reflect  with  what  a  degree 
of  malice  and  hypocrify  I  have  been  attacked,  and  my  brother  actually 
aflaflinated,  it  pierces  my  heart  and  foul  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
infupportable  forrow.  But  when  I  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  how  much  zeal  and  alacrity,  with  what  affection  and  unani- 
mity in  the  whole  City,  I  myfelf  have  been  protected,  and  my  bro- 
ther's death  revenged,  it  fills  me  not  only  with  joy,  but  with  triumph 
and  exultation.  For  though  indeed  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
I  had  more  enemies  in  this  City  than  I  could  poflibly  have  imagined  ; 
yet  I  have  alio  the  pleafure  of  being,  convinced  that  I  have  more  and 
warmer  friends  than  I  could  expect.  Suffer  me  therefore  to  congra- 
tulate myfelf  upon  your  favour  and  effeem,  whilft  I  grieve  at  the 
injuries  that  have  been  offered  me  by  others  j  with  which  I  confefs, 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  help  being  deeply  affected,  as  they  are  of  fo  unexampled 
and  unheard  of  a  nature,  and  I  have  done  fo  little  to  deferve  them. 
Confider,  I  befeech  you,  illuflrious  Citizens,  the  melancholy  fitua- 
tion  to  which  the  malevolence  of  fortune  had  reduced  us,  when  we 
were  not  fecure  in  our  own  houfes,  amongil  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions, nor  even  in  the  houfe  of  God  itfelf.  Thole  that  are  in  fear 
or  diftrefs,  have  always  recourfe  to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance 
for  protection  ;  but  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  our  neareit.  friends 
and  allies  ready  armed  for  our  deftruction.  Such  as  are  pcrfecuted 
either  by  public  or  private  rage,  ufually  find  an  afylum  in  the 
Church  :  but  places  that  afford  refuge  to  all  others,  were  marked  out 
and  deftined  for  our  utter  extinction  :  and  where  even  parricides  and 
aflaflins  meet  with  fhelter,  the  Medici  were  doomed  to  be  murdered. 
The  Almighty,  however,  who  never  abandoned  our  family  in  times 
paft,  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  preferve  it  at  prefent,  and  has  taken  upon 
himfelf  to  vindicate  the  juflice  of  our  caufe :  for  what  injury  have 
we  ever  done  to  any  man,  that  could  enflame  him  with  fo  diabolical 
a  thirft  of  revenge  ?  we  never  offended  thofe,  in  any  refpect,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  who  lately  {hewed  fo  inveterate  and  particular 
an  enmity  againfl  us  :  for  if  we  had  been  fo  difpofed,  we  could  long 
ago  have  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  us.  If  they  complain  of 
any  hardships  they  have  received  from  the  public,  as  owing  to  our 
influence  (in  cafe  they  have  really  met  with  fuch,  which  I  declare 
I  know  nothing  of)  that  ought  to  be  conildered  as  an  infult  upon 
the  Majefty  of  this  Palace  and  the  government  in  general,  rather 
than  an  affront  to  our  family  in  particular ;  iince  it  would  be 
plainly  and  directly  accufing  you  of  being  our  creatures,  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  opprefs  your  Fellow-citizens  at  our  infti- 
gation  or  command  :  an  imputation  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  falfe.  For  if  that  had  actually  been  in  our  power,  and  we 
had  found  you  weak  enough  to  have  proceeded  blindly  and  im- 
plicitly according  to  our  dictates,  we  would  never  nor  upon  any 
account  have  required  it  ;  as  it  will  manifestly  appear  upon  a 
candid  examination  of  things,  that  our  family  has  been  carelTed 
and  promoted  with  fuch  a  general  unanimity  amongfl  the  Citi- 
zens, for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  exceed  every  other  perfon  in  acts  of  humanity  and  beneficence. 
If  then  we  have  behaved  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  refpect  upon 
all  occafions,  towards  people  with  whom  we  were  no  otherwife  con- 
nected than  as  Fellow-citizens,  how  can  it  be  realbnably  fuppofed, 
we  fhould  be  guilty  of  injuring  or  abufing  others  that  were  united 
to  us  by  the  itricteit  ties  of  friendihip  and  affinity  ?  But  if  they 
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themfelves  were  incited  to  break  thefe  bonds,  and  make  the  late  at- 
tempt by  an  inordinate  luft  of  power  (as  their  entering  the  Piazza 
with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  afterwards  feizing  upon  the 
Palace  by  force,  have  fully  demonstrated)  the  defign  was  fo  bafe  and 
deteftable,  the  end  of  their  ambition  fo  atrocious,  and  the  proofs  of 
it  fo  clear,  that  they  are  more  than  fufficient  to  juftify  the  pun.ilh- 
ments  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  them.  If  it  was  jealoufy,  or 
envy,  or  fear  of  our  authority,  that  prompted  them  to  fuch  a  deed, 
their  proceedings  were  not  fo  properly  a  reflection  upon  us,  as  your- 
felves,  who  conferred  it  upon  us.  Power,  indeed,  ufurped  by  vio- 
lence, naturally  and  juftly  infpires  mankind  with  apprehenfion  ;  but 
furely  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  a  perfon  to  whom  it  is 
freely  given  by  others,  as  a  reward  for  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  liberality  and  good  actions.  Ye  very  well  know,  illullrious 
Citizens,  that  none  ofmy  anceftors  ever  arrived  at  any  degree  of 
greatnefs  or  honour,  which  they  were  not  in  a  manner  forced  to  ac- 
cept, by  the  concurrent  deiire  and  importunity  of  yourfelves  and  the 
Signiory.  My  Grandfather  Cofimo  did  not  leek  to  return  from  banifh- 
ment  by  violence  and  force  of  arms,  but.  came  back  with  the  gene- 
ral content  and  invitation  of  the  whole  City.  My  Father,  when 
grown  old  and  infirm,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  defend  the  State  againfr. 
fo  many  enemies,  was  yet  fufficiently  fupported  by  your  authority 
and  benevolence :  and  I  myfelf,  who  was  but  a  child  in  a  manner 
when  he  died,  could  not,  by  any  means,  have  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  our  family,  if  I  had  not  been,  amfled  by  your  favour  and 
counfel :  and  certain  it  is,  that  none  of  us  ever  have  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  able  to  govern  this  Republic  without  your  countenance  and 
co-operation.  I  cannot  fee,  therefore,  what  occafion  any  one  could 
have,  either  to  hate  or  envy  us  :  they  ought  rather  to  have  vented 
their  indignation  upon  the  memory  of  their  own  ancestors,  whofe 
infolence  and  avarice  have  difappointed  them  of  that  honour  and  re- 
putation which  ours  acquired  by  their  goodnefs  and  generofity.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  we  had  injured  them  in  the  moft  grievous  manner,  and 
that  they  had  fufficient  reafon  to  feek  our  ruin.  Yet  what  have  the 
Signiory  done  to  offend  them  ?  why  did  they  infult  the  Palace  ?  wl  at 
could  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Pope,,  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  to  fubvert  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  their 
Country  ?  what  motives  could  tempt  or  provoke  them  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  which  Italy  had  fo  long  enjoyed  ?  There  might,  indeed, 
have  been  fome  appearance  of  juftice,  in  endeavouring  to  revenge 
themfelves  upon  people  that  had  done  them  any  injury :  but  why 
mould  the  public  be  involved  in  private  quarrels  and  refentments  ? 

For 
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For  thcfc  Proceedings  there  can  be  no  excufc.     From  hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  we  are  threatened  with  thefe  dangers,   though  the  per- 
fons  that  brought  them  upon  us  are  cxtincl.     To  their  instigations  it 
is  owing,  that  we  are  now  invaded  by  die   Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  pretend,  truly,  that  it  is  only  againfl:  me  and  my  family, 
that  thev  have   engaged  in   this  war;  and  I  heartily  wilh  that   was 
true ;  for  then   there  would  be  a  fpeedy   and  certain  remedy  to  be 
found ;  as  I  am  not  fo  bad  a  Citizen  as  to  prefer  my  own  private  wel- 
fare to  that  of  the  public  :  on  the  contrary,  I  would  prefently  extin- 
guish the  flame,  though  I  periihed  in  it  myfelf.  But  as  it  is  generally 
the  cuftom  of  powerful  and  ambitious   Princes  to  varnifh  over  the 
injuflice  of  their  wicked  defigns  with  fome  fair  and  plauiible  pretence, 
they  have  taken  this  method   at  prefent,  to  excite  your  refentment 
againfl:  me  :  and  if  you  think  I  deferve  it,  venerable  Fathers,  and  illu- 
strious Citizens,   I  am  in  your  hands,  and  ready  to  be  difpofed  of  en- 
tirely according  to  your  wiidom.   You  are  my  parents  and  protectors  ; 
whatfoever  you  command,  I  fliall  always  obey,  not  only  with  chear- 
fiilnefs,  but  with  joy  ;   and  if  it  be  your  pleafure,  I  will  willingly  be 
the  victim  that  fliall  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  has  begun  with  the 
iacriflce  of  my  brother." 

The  aflembly  could   not  refrain  from  tears,  whilil  Lorenzo  was 
fpeaking;   and  when  he  had  done,  one  of  them,   who  was    deputed 
by  the  red:  for  that  purpofe,  made  anfwer  in  the  name  of  them   all, 
with  great  tenderneis  and  refpedt,   '*  that  they  were  thoroughly  fen- 
fible,  both  of  his  merit,  and  that  of  his  anceftors  ;  and  therefore  de- 
flred  him  not  to  be  difcouraged,  for  they  would  exert  themfelves  with 
the  lame  alacrity  to  maintain  his  reputation  and  authority,   that  they 
had  done  to  preferve  his  life,  and  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  : 
that  they  would  ftand  or  fall  together ;  and  that  he  lhould  enjoy  the 
government  of  the  State  as  long  as  the  State  fubiifhed."     And  to  con- 
1  mee  him  of  their  iincerity  and  affection,  thev  appointed  a  guard,  at 
the  public  expence,   to  lecure  his  perfon  againfl;  any  future  attempt. 
"After  which,   they  began  to  prepare   for  war,   railing   money,   and 
-afl-enibling  forces,   with   as  much  expedition  as  poflible.     They  lent 
to  demand  Supplies  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians,  in  con- 
:^mence  of  the   confederacy   betwixt   them  :  and   as   the  Pope  had 
n  himfelf  a  Wolf  rather  than  a  Shepherd,  they  took  all  necelfary 
meaiures  to  prevent  his  devouring  them  :  by  publishing  manifestos  to 
juflify  themfelves,   in  which  thev  complained  to  all  the  relt  of  the 
Italian  Princes,-  of  his  treachery  and  injuftice,  and  made  no  fcruple 
of  faying,   that  he  exercifed  his  power  in  the  fame  wicked   manner 
that  he  had  obta'med'it;  having  fent  even  fuch  as  he  had  advanced  to 
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the  purple,  in  company  with  traitors  and  parricides,  to  perpetrate  the 
higheft  of  all  crimes  in  the  Houfe  of  God,  in  the  midft  of  Divine 
Service,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  had  not  fucceeded  in  his  horrid  defign  of  butchering  their 
principal  Citizens,  of  fubverting  their  government,  and  of  ranfack- 
ing  the  City,  he  had  put  it  under  an  interdict,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  ruin  it,  with  his  pontifical  maledictions  and  excommunications. 
But  as  God  was  infinitely  juft  and  offended  at  violence,  he  mud:  cer- 
tainly be  difpleafed  at  fuch  outrageous  enormities  in  his  Vicar,  and 
not  look  upon  it  as  finful  in  men  who  were  oppreffed,  and  had  no- 
other  refuge,  if  they  had  recourfe  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentines  refuled  to  receive  the  interdict, 
and  paid  fo  little  regard  to  his  excommunication,  that  they  forced 
their  prielts  to  perform  Divine  Service  as  ufual.  They  like  wife  af- 
fembled  a  Council  at  Florence,  of  all  the  Tufcan  Prelates  that  were 
under  their  jurifdiction,  and  from  thence  appealed  againft  the  tyranny 
and  injuftice  of  the  Pope  to  a  general  Council. 

The  Pope,  for  his  part,  was-  not  wanting  to  himfelf  upon  this 
occafion,  but  endeavoured  to  fet  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  by  va- 
riety of  ipecious  pretexts.  He  alleged,  that  it  was  the  Duty  of  a 
good  Pontif  to  pull  down  tyrants,  to  humble  the  wicked,  and  to 
take  all  opportunities  of  exalting  the  good ;  but  that  Secular  Princes 
had  no  right  to  imprifon  Cardinals,  to  put  Biihops  to  death,  to  hang, 
draw  and  quarter  Priefts,  and  to-  maflacre  both  the  guilty  and  inno- 
cent, without  any  distinction.  Neverthelefs,  amongft  thefe  complaints 
and  reproaches  on  both  fides,  the  Florentines  at  laft  releafed  Car- 
dinal Riario  from  his  confinement,  and  fent  him  back  to  the  Pope ; 
after  which,  the  Pope  laying  afide  all  further  referve,  immediately 
fell  upon  them  with  all  his  forces,  in  conjunction  with  thole  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  Thefe  two  armies  (conducted  by  Alphonfo,  King 
Ferdinand's  eldeft  Son,  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Frederic,  Count  of  Urbino)  having  marched  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Chianti,  through  the  dominions  of  the  Sienefe,  who  fa- 
voured their  undertaking,  foon  made  themfelves  matters  of  Radda, 
with  feveral  other  fortreifes ;  and  after  they  had  committed  great 
.ravages  in  the  adjacent  Country,  at  laft  fat  down  before  Caftelhna.  , 

The  Florentines,  feeing  themfelves  attacked  with  fuch  fury,  were 
in  no  little  confternation,  as  they  had  but  few  forces  of  their,  own 
in  readinefs,  and  the  fupplies  which  they  expected  from  their  friends 
came  in  but  flowly  ;  for  though,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Milan  fent 
them  fome  fuccoars,  yet  the  Venetians  peremptorily  refufed  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  any  :  alkdging,  that  it  was  a  private  quarrel,  and  as 
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the  war  was  made  only  upon  particular  perlbns,  they  were  not  ob 
liged  by  treaty,  to  take  any  fhare  in  it,  nor  to  contribute  toward; 
the  expences  that  might  be  occasioned  by  inch  petty  animofities.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  prevail  upon  the  Venetians  to  alter  their  refolu- 
tion,  the  Florentines  Tent  Tomafo  Soderini  AmbarTador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Venice;  and  in  the  mean  time,  having  railed  what  forces 
they  could,  they  made  Hercole,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  whilft  they  were  making  thefe  preparations, 
the  enemy  had  reduced  Caftellina  to  fuch  diitxefs,  that  the  garrifon 
defpairing  of  relief,  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  forty  days :  after 
which,  their  army  marched,  towards  Arezzo  and  inverted  Monte  San 
Sovino. 

The  Florentine  army,  however,  at  lafl  took  the  field,  and  advance- 
ing  towards  the  enemy,  encamped  within  three  miles  of  San  Sovino, 
in  a  fituation  from  whence  they  harraffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Count  of  Urbino  fent  to  defire  a  truce  for  a  few  days;  which 
was  imprudently  granted,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  the  Florentines, 
and  the  furprize  of  thofe  that  had  requefted  it.  For  if  it  had  been 
refufed,  the  enemy  muft  have  been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and 
decamp  with  lofs  and  difgrace ;  but  availing  themfelves  of  that  inter- 
val to  reinforce  their  troops,  they  renewed  the  fiege  as  foon  as  the 
truce  expired,  and  took  the  place  in  fight  of  our  army,  notwith- 
standing their  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  it.  But  the  winter  feafen 
now  approaching,  the  enemy  retired  into  the  territories  of  Siena,  to 
provide  themfelves  with  good  quarters,  and  the  Florentines  into  fuch 
other  places  as  belt  fuited  their  convenience ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ferrara,  having  done  the  Republic  no  material  fervice,  returned  with 
little  reputation  to  himfelf,  into  his  own  dominions. 

About  this  time,  Genoa  rebelled  againft  the  State  of  Milan,  upon 
the  following  occafion.  After  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  his  Son; 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  being  left  a  Minor,  and  unqualified  to  hold  the 
reins  of  Government  himfelf,  a  diffenfion  arofe  amongft  his  Uncles 
Sforza,  [e]  Ludovico,  Ottaviano*  Afcanio,  ami  Madonna  Bonna,  his 
mother,  concerning  the  guardianship  of  him,  till  he  mould  be  at 
age,  to  which  every  one  of  them  afpired,  and  claimed  a  distinct  right. 
In  this  conteft,  Madonna  Bonna,  the  Duchefs  Dowager,  at  laft  de- 
feated the  pretenfions  of  all  the  other  competitors,  by  the  advice  and 
afliftance  of  Tomafo  Soderini,  at  that  time  refident  AmbarTador  from 
the  Florentines,  at  the  Court  of  Milan,  and  of  Cecco  Simonetto,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  to  the  late  Duke.  Upon  which;  the 
Sforzefcan  family  and  party  immediately  fled  from  Milan  ;  butOtta- 
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viano  was  drowned  in  paffing  the  River  Adda,  and  the  reft  difperfed 
into  different  places;  amongft  whom  was  Roberto  da  San  Severino, 
who,  during  thefe  troubles,  had  deferted  the  Duchefs,  and  gone  over 
to  the  other  party.  Thefe  fugitives,  feeing  the  commotions  that  were 
rifing  in  Tufcany,  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  fome  event  would 
happen  in  the  courfe  of  them,  which  might  give  a  more  favourable 
turn  to  their  fortune  ;  and  leaving  the  feveral  places  where  they  had 
taken  fhelter  in  their  exile,  every  one  took  fuch  meafures  as  he 
thought  were  moft  likely  to  reftore  him  to  his  Country. 

The  King  of  Naples  perceiving  that  the  Florentines  had  received 
no  luccours  in  this  exigency,  from  any  other   State  but  Milan,  re~ 
folved   to  deprive  them  of  this  refource  alio,   by  cutting  out  luch 
work  for  the  Duchefs  herfelf,  as  fhould  p'x.cnt   her  from  fending 
•any  fupplies  to  her  neighbours.     For  which  purpoie,  he  excited  luch 
a  revolt   at    Genoa,  by   the  practices  and  co-upt-ruticn  of  Profpero 
Adorno,  Roberto  San  Severino,  and  the  othti       i,anefe  Exiles,   that 
only  the  Citadel  continued  firm  to  the  youn     L»uKe;   by  the  help  of 
-which,  however, the  Duchefs  ftill  hoped  torn  over  the  town.  With  this 
view,  fhe  fent  a  good  body  of  forces  that  way,  to  make  the  attempt ; 
but  they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  the  Rebels.      So  that  when  fhe 
iaw  what  danger  fhe  herfelf,  her  fon,   and  his   dominions,  were  in, 
as  Tufcany  was  in  a  manner  turned  upfide  down,  and  the  Florentines 
.(who  were  the  only  allies  fhe  had  to  truft  to)  lb  embroiled  themfehes 
that  they  could  give  her  no  afliftance,  fhe  determined  to  make   the 
Citizens  of  Genoa  her  friends,  though  they  would  not  be  her  fubjecls. 
She,   therefore,  privately  entered  into  an   agreement  with  Battiftino 
Fregofo   (betwixt  whom  and  Profpero  Adorno  there  was  inveterate 
and  implacable  enmity)  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  Citadel  to  him, 
(by  which  means  he  might  make  himfelf  Lord  of  Genoa)  provided 
he  would  drive  Profpero  out  of  that  City,  and  (hew  no  favour  to  the 
Milanefe  Exiles.     Thefe  terms  being  accepted,   the  Citadel  was   ac- 
cordingly given  up  to  him  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  and  his  own  party 
within  the  walls,  he  foon  got  pofTeffion  of  Genoa,  and  took  the  go- 
vernment of  it  into  his  own  hands.    After  this,  the  Sforzefcan  Exiles, 
and  San  Severino,  being  expelled  that  State,  retired  with  fome  forces 
that  -followed  their  fortune,  into  Lunigiana  :   and  the  Pope  and  King 
Ferdinand   feeing  the   troubles  in  Lombardy  compofed,  refolved.to 
take  advantage  ox  this  opportunity,   and  employ  thefe  Exiles  to  make 
dii  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  Pila  ;  which  they   thought  would 
make  a   diverfion    0:1    that    fide,   and    weaken  the  Florentines,    by 
.Liiging  them  to  divide  their  forces.     In  conicquence  of  this  refolu- 
lion,  as  foon  as  the  Winter  Seafon  was  over,  they  prevailed  upon  San 
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Severino  to  march  with  what  forces  he  could  mufter,  towards  Pifa  • 
Which  he  did,  with  great  expedition,  and  not  only  threw  the  whole 
Country  into  terror  and  confufion,  but  took  and  plundered  feveral 
places,  and  made  excursions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  City. 

About  this  time,  Ambalfadors  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
King  of  France,  and   the  King  of  Hungary,  arrived  at  Florence  in 
their  road  to  the  Court  of  Rome.     Thefe  Minifters   perfuaded  the 
Florentines  to  fend  an   embaffy  likewife  to  the  Pope,  and   promikd 
to   amir,  them  with   all  their  credit  and  intereft  in  endeavouring  to' 
compofe  their  differences  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  an  honourable 
accommodation.     With  this  the  Florentines  readily  complied,  as  they 
thought  it  would  have  a  good  afpedr.  in  the  eyes  of  the  World,   and 
ihew,    that  for  their  parts  they  were    defirous  of  peace.     But  their 
Amb^iTadors  returned  without  effecting  any  thing:   and  the  Floren- 
tines feeing  themfelves  attacked  by   fome   of  the   Italian  States  and 
abandoned    by   the  reir,   refolved   to   have   recourfe    to   the  King  of 
France,   and   (belter  themfelves  under  the  reputation  of  an  alliance 
with  that  Prince  :  for  which    purpofe,  they   fent  Donato  Acciaiuoli 
into  France,   a  man  very  learned  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
whofe  anceftors  had  always  been  much  efteemed  and  filled  the  chief 
employments  in  the  Common-wealth.     But  he  died  upon  his  journey 
at  Milan  ;  and  the  City  of  Florence,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  family 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  not  only  ordered  him  to  be  buried 
with  great  magnificence  at   the  public  expence,  but  granted   feveral 
privileges   and  immunities   to   his    Sons ;    and   gave  handfome   for- 
tunes  to   his  daughters  when  they  married  [/].     After  his  death, 

[■/]   He  was  of  royal  extraction,  being  defcended  by  the  father's  fide  from  Juitin, 
nephew  to  Julfinian,  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  and  alfo  from  the  Dukes  of  Athene, 
Corinth,  and  Bohemia.     Hij  anceftors  had  enjoyed  very  honourable  ports  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  and  been  viceroy*  of  Sicily,  Generals  and  Cardinals.     Some  of  them 
had  likewife  poifeAed  very  high  employments   in  the  Republic  of  Florence;  had   been 
lent  upon  feveral  Embaflies  to  different  powers  of  Europe  ;  were  related  to  all  the  Prin- 
ces or  the  Morea,  and  the  adjacent   Iflands  ;  had  erected  feveral  r  ligious  houfes,  and 
other  rtob'e  Edifices   in  Florence,  Naples,  £:<:.  and    finalized  themfelves  by  the  moft 
glorious  actions.     Amcngfr  the  reit,  were  the  Acciaiuoli'.',  of  Vafconcellos,  who  went 
into  America.     Donato  himulf  was  held  in  as  great  efteem  ■  as  any  man  of  his  time 
The  (mall  fortune  he  left  his  children  is  a  fufticient  teftimony  of  his  probity  and   difin- 
tereftednefs.      tLs  daughters,    like  thofe   of   Ariftides   formerly,    were   married  at   the 
public  expence  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  his  Country  thought  well   of  his  Cervices.     He 
was  a  man  of  Letters,  and  pubiifhed  a  Latin   translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and   the 
Life  of  Charlemairti  written  by  himielf ;   which  being  fometimes  bound  up  together,  oc- 
casioned  Wicelius   to  commit  a  Grange  blunder;  for  he  gave  out,  that  the   Life  of 
Charlemain  was  written  by  Plutarch  :  fo  admirably  was  he  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  dif- 
ferent ages.      Hagi  '    •'  Voh.   de  hiii.  Lot.     He   alfo   pub'.ifhed  Commentaries  upen 
jfrijijtU's  Etbla.  L'tbri  tret  da  dkima.     Rei.familiaris  iura,  and  many  other  works.     See 
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however,  they  fent  Guido  Antonio  Vefpucci  (a  man  of  great  know- 
ledge in  the  Civil  and  Canon  laws)  as  AmbafTador  totheKing  of  France. 
The  incurfion  which  San  Severino  made  into  the  territories  of  Pifa 
was  fo  fudden  and  unexpected  that  it  very  much  embarrafied  the  Flo- 
rentines :  for  as  they  were  vigoroufly  attacked  likewife  on  the  fide  of 
Siena,  they  found  it  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  other  places.     Neverthelefs,  they  fent  officers,    and  all 
other  provifions  that  were  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  Pifa  :  and  to 
prevent  the  Lucchefe  from  fupplying  the  enemy  either  with  money 
or  any  thing  elfe   that  they  might  want,  they  fent  Pietro  the  Son 
of  Gino  Capponi,  AmbafTador  to  Lucca.     But  he  was  received  there 
with    much  coolnefs  and  referve,  as  the  Lucchefe  looked  with  an 
evil  eye  upon  the  Florentines  on  account  of  the  injuries  they  had 
formerly  received,    and  the  continual  apprehenfion  in  which   they 
flood  of   them  :    fo   that  Capponi  was   often    in  danger  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  populace,  and  his  going  thither  was  fo 
far  from  producing  any  good  effect,  that  it  only  ferved  to  revive  their 
former  animofity.     The  Florentines  likewife  took  the  Marquifes  of 
Mantua  and  Ferrara  into  their  fervice  again,  and  earneflly  follicited 
the  Venetians  to  let  them  have  Count  Carlo,  the  Son  of  Braccio  da 
Montone,  and  Deifobo  the  Son  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  which  after 
many  cavils  and  demurs  was  at  laffc  granted  by  the  Venetians,   who 
having  concluded  a   truce  with  the   Turk  had  no  pretence  left  to 
excufe  their  not  complying  with  thofe  importunities,  and  began  to 
be  Tomething  afhamed  that  they  had  fo  notorioufly  violated  the  arti- 
cles of  the  confederacy  betwixt  them.     Count  Carlo,  therefore,  and 
Deifobo  came  into  Tufcany  with  a  confiderable  body  of  horfe,  and 
being  joined  by  as  many  forces  as  could  well   be   fpared  from  the 

llhrla  iegll Scrkuri  Fiorent'tni  del  P.  Giulio  Neri.  In  the  Library  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Strozzi  at  Florence,  is  preferved  a  manufcript  folio  volume  of  original 
Letters  written  by  this  Donato,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  published,  except  one  to 
Alamanno  Rinucciiu,  dated  March  14,  1454.  Several  of  his  works  are  now  loft.  He 
was  in  high  efteem  with  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  Letters  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  which  are  publifhed  amongft  thofe  of  his  Eminence.  He  died  at 
Milan,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age ;  from  whence,  his  body  was  carried  back 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Carthulians,  at  the  public  charge.  A  very 
eloquent  Oration  was  fpoken  at  his  funeral  by  Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  his  memory 
honoured  with  the  following  Infcription,  written  by  Politian  : 

Donatus  nomen,  patria  eft  Florentia,  gens  mi 

Acciauola  domus  ;  clams  eram  eloquio. 
Francorum  ad  regem,  patriae  dum  orator  abirem, 

In  ducis  Anguigeri  maenibus  occubui. 
Sic  vitam  impendi  patriae,  quae  me  inde  relatum 
Inter  majorum  nunc  cincres  fepelit. 

Marquis 
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Marquis  of  Ferrara's  army,  which  was  fent  to  oppofe  that  under  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  they  immediately  marched  together  in  order  to 
give  battle  to  San  Severino,  whole  forces  were  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Serchio  :  and  though  that  Commander  at  firft  feemed. 
determined  to  engage  our  army,  yet  when,  it  drew  near,  he  thought 
proper  to  file  off,  and  returned  to  the  quarters  in  Lunigiana  where 
he  had  lain  before  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Pifa :  after  which, 
Count  Carlo  foon  retook  all  thole  places  which  the  enemy  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  in  that  country. 

The  Florentines  being  now  freed  by  the  retreat  of  San  Severino 
from  all  apprehenlions  on  that  lide,  collected  their  forces  into  one 
body  and  encamped  betwixt  Colle  and  St.  Giminiano.  But  as  there 
were  many  both  of  the  Braccefcan  and  Sforzeican  parties  in  their 
army  after  their  junction  with  Count  Carlo,  theanimolity  that  had  fo 
long  fubfifted  betwixt  thofe  two  factions  began  to  revive  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  was  apprehended,  if  they  had  continued  much  longer 
together,  they  would  certainly  have,  come  to  an  open  rupture :  to 
prevent  which,  it  was  thought  proper  to  divide  the  army  again  ;. 
and  that  one  part  of  it  fliould  march  into  the  confines  of  Perugia 
under  Count  Carlo,  and  the  other  take  port  near  Poggibonzi,  where 
they  fliould  encamp  and  throw  up  fuch  lines  and  entrenchments  as 
might  effectually  hinder  the  enemy  from  penetrating  any  further  into 
the  Florentine  dominions.  By  this  flep  they  hoped  likewile,  either 
to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  or  to  gain  fome  other  confiderable  ad- 
vantage :  for  they  thought  that  if  they  did  not  divide,  Count  Carlo 
would  be  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Perugia  (in  which  place 
it  was  reported  he  had  a  very  great  interefl)  and  if  they  did,  the  Pope 
*iuft  be  obliged  to  fend  a  powerful  army  to  the  relief  of  that  town  : 
and  to  embarrafs  his  Holinefs  as  much  as  it  was  poflible  by  all  other 
means,  they  alfo  furnifhed  Niccolo  Vitelli  (who  had  been  driven  out 
of  Caftello  after  an  unfuccefsful  conteft  with  Lorenzo  Vitelli  for  the 
government  of  that  place)  with  a  body  of  forces  fufficient  to  fupport 
his  pretenfions ;  and  ordered  him  to  advance  as  near  as  he  could  to 
the  town,  and  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  either  to  reduce  it  into  his 
own  power,  or  at  leaft,  upon  any  terms,  to  throw  off  its  obedience 
to  the  Church. 

In  thefe  meafures  fortune  feemed  at  firit  to  favour  the  Floren- 
tines :  for  Count  Carlo  made  no  inconliderable  progrefs  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Perugia :  and  Vitelli  (though  he  could  not  reduce  Cafteilo) 
was  mafter  of  the  whole  Country  round  about  it,  which  he.  plun- 
dered without  any  oppofition.     The  forces  that  were  encamped  ax 

Vol.  I.  H  h  h  Poggibonzi 
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Pogglbonzi  likewife  made  daily  excurfions  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
.  Siena. 

Thus  far  the  undertakings  of  the  Florentines  feemed  to  promife 
fuccefs  :  but  their  hopes  were  foon  damped.  For  in  the  firft  place, 
Count  Carlo  died  juft  at  a  time  when  they  had  conceived  the  greateft 
hopes  from  his  conduct ;  neverthelefs  his  death  would  have  been  of 
fervice  to  them,  if  they  had  known  how  to  improve  the  Victory 
which  they  gained  in  confequence  of  it.  For  as  foon  as  it  came 
to  be  known,  the  Commanders  of  the  Pope's  army  which  had  already 
marched  towards  Perugia,  thinking  that  event  would  furnifh  them 
with  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Florentines,  im- 
mediately advanced  towards  them  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  lake  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Giacopo  Guicciardini,  commiflary  of  the  Florentine  army, 
by  the  advice  of  Roberto  da  Rimini,  who,  after  the  death  of  Count 
Carlo,  was  efleemed  the  beft  and  mod  experienced  Commander  they 
had,  determined  to  wait  for  the  enemy  and  give  them  battle,  as 
they  pretty  well  gueffed  at  the  caufe  of  their  forwardness  to  engage  : 
fo  that  they  foon  after  came  to  an  action  near  the  Lake,  [  g  ]  (in  the 
very  fame  place  where  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  formerly  gave  the 
Romans  fo  memorable  a  defeat)  in  which  however,  the  Pope's  forces 
were  totally  routed.  The  news  of  this  Victory  was  received  with 
great  joy  at  Florence  both  by  the  Magiftrates  and  common  people ; 
and  it  would  have  been  of  confiderable  advantage  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion to  their  arms,  if  that  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  dirFenfions 
which  arofe  amongft  the  reft  of  their  forces  at  Poggibonzi,  and  the 
progrefs  that  one  army  had  made  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  a 
mutiny  that  happened  in  the  other.  For  as  the  latter  had  committed 
great  depredations  in  the  Country  round  Siena,  a  quarrel  arofe  be- 
twixt the  Marquifes  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  about  the  divifion  of 
the  plunder ;  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height  that  their  forces 
attacked  each  other  fword  in  hand  :  fo  that  the  Florentines,  finding 
there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  from  them  whilft  they  continued 
both  together,  gave  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  leave  to  return  home  with 
thofe  that  were  under  his  command. 

The  Florentine  army  being  thus  weakened  and  deprived  of  one 
of  its  Generals,  fo  great  diibrder  and  confufion  enfued  in  the  camp, 
that  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  then  lay  with  the  Neapolitan  forces 

[g]  Anciently  called  Lacus  Trajimenus,  at  prefent  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  near  which, 
Fummiu-s  the  Roman  Conful,  with  fifteen  thoufand  of  his  men,  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  reft  of  his  army  routed  by  Hannibal.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  cap.  6,  •». 

sear 
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near  Siena,  taking  courage  from  thefe  difcords  and  divifiorrs  boldly 
advanced  towards  them  with  a  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
battle  :  upon  which,  the  Florentines  not  trufttng  to  their  arms,  nor 
their  numbers  (though  much  iuperior  to  the  enemy)  nor  the  fituation 
of  their  camp,  which  was  exceeding  ftrong,  without  waiting  for 
their  approach,  ran  away  at  the  firil  fight  of  the  dull  which  they 
railed  in  their  march,  and  left  their  baggage,  carriages,  and  artil- 
lery behind  them,  all  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke:  for 
fuch  was  the  [  b  ]  the  poltroonery  and  want  of  difcipline  in  their 
armies  at  that  time,  that  the  turning  of  a  horfe's  head  or  tail  often 
determined  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprise.  This  rout  greatly  enriched 
the  Neapolitan  foldiers,  and  (truck  a  terror  into  the  Florentines, 
as  the  City  at  that  time  not  only  laboured  under  the  burden  of  the 
war,  but  was  invaded  by  fo  dreadful  a  peftilence,  that  the  Citizens 
were  forced  to  fly  into  the  Country ;  which  added  much  to  the  con- 
firmation occasioned  by  the  late  fhameful  behaviour  of  their  foldiery  : 

[/>]  The  Italian  word  is  Poltrotierla.  Whether  poltroonery  may  be  admitted  into  die 
En^Iifh  language,  I  can't  tell.  The  learned  Mr.  Johnfon,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary, 
allows  of  Po.trsj/:,  or  PoUrony  (as  he  fpells  it)  from  the  Italian  Poltrone,  and  the  French 
Pc'.tron  ;  from  whence  they  derive  po'.troncria  and  poltronerie.  Why  then  may  not  this 
word  be  admitted  as  well  as  others  of  the  fame  family,  as  roguery  from  rogue,  and 
knavery  from  b-.iv:,  cVrc.  ?  If  we  can  find  a  word  in  another  language  mere  expreffive 
than  any  in  our  own,  why  fhould  it  not  be  adopted  ?  In  fhort,.  what  is  the  linglifh 
tongue  in  genera],  but  a  mafs  of  borrowed  words?  If  every  nation  was  to  take  back 
ks  own,  I  am  afraid  wc  fhould  make  as  poor  a  figure  as  the  Daw,  when  fhe  was  plucked 
of  her  fine  feathers.  It  we  flop  here,  we  fhall  be  considerable  gainers,  "  Single 
words,  fays  Mr.  Johnfon,  in  his  preface,  may  £nter  by  thoufands,  and  the  fabrick  of 
the  tongue  continue  the  fame  ;  but  new  phrafeology  changes  much  at  once  :  it  alters 
aot  the  (ingle  (tones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the  columns."  Significant  wordi, 
therefore,  of  foreign  growth,  ought  rather  to  be  cherifhed,  than  rudely  and  inhofpitably 
thruir.  out  of  doors,  to  our  great  reproach  :  and  I  was. glad  to  meet  with  fo  good  a  word 
as  amenable .  litelv  introduced,  or  rather  revived,  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
may  be  filled  wiUiout  flattery, 

"  Non  fordid  us  audlor 
Naturae  verique." 
"  Such  men  as  Caefar  and  Cromwell  (fays  he,  in  his  Catih^ae  if  Riyal  and  Noble 
Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  fecoud  edit.)  are  not  amenable  to  a  CommiiEon  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer." — How  could  cur  language  have  expreficd  that  fo  well  in  one  word  ?  I  fup- 
pofe,  nobody  would  be  hardy  enough  to  fay  brir.gable. .  I  faid  revived,  becaufe  Mr, 
Johnfon  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davws,  for  the  uie  of  it  before  ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  that  it  was  formerly  a  La,w-term  of  Norman  birth.  It  feems,  however,  to 
be  (bringing  up  into  day-light  again,  after  it  has  heen  long  buried  in  filenqe  and  oblivion, 
and  laid  afide,  not  becaufe  a  better,  or  indeed  fo  good  a  one,  fubftituted  in  its  place,  but 
feeming'y  out  of  mere  humour  and  caprice,  which. is  the  fate  of  many  other  words,  as  \ 

Horace  long  ago  foretold  it  would-be  : 

Muita  renafcentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadenfcque 

Qure  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula,  fi  volet  ufus, 

CKiem  penes  .irbitiium  eft,  et  jus  et  norma  Ioqjiendii 

Hhk2.  for; 
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for  thofe  that  had  poflfeflions  in  the  Vales  of  Pifa  and  Ella,  having 
retired  thither  to  avoid  the  peftilence,  immediately  ran  back  with  fuch 
precipitation  to  Florence  with  their  families  and  moft  valuable  effefts 
and  the  very  labourers  and  peafants  who  occupied  their  eftates,  that 
all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens  expe&ed  every  minute  to  fee   the  enemy 
at  their  gates.     In  this  panic  thofe  that  had  the  care  of  conducting 
the  war  lent  orders  to  their  forces,  which  had   made  fo  good  a  pro- 
orefs  in  the  territories  of  Perugia,  to  march  out  of  that  Country  into 
the  Vale  of  Elfa  to  make   head  againft  the  enemy  there,  who  after 
their  late  fuccefs  had  over-run  all  the  adjacent  Country  without  the 
leaft  oppofition.     And  though  that  army  had  reduced  the  town  of 
Perugia  itfelf  to  fuch  diftrefs  that  it  was  daily  expected  to  furrender, 
yet  the  Florentines  thought  it  more  prudent  in  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances  to  defend  their  own  dominions  than  to  invade  thofe  of  others.. 
This   army  therefore,  having  raifed   the  fiege  of  Perugia  juft  when 
they  were  upon  the  very  point  of  carrying  that  town,  immediately 
advanced  towards  St.  Cafciano,  a  Caftle  about  eight  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, where  they  hoped  they  fhould  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay  till  they  could  rally  the  other  army  that  had  run  away  and  been 
difperfed.     The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  departure  of 
the  Florentine  army  out  of  the  territories  of  Perugia,  feeing  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  apprehended  on  that  fide,  began  to  recover 
their  fpirits,  and   every  day  committed  great  ravages  in   the  parts 
about  Arezzo  and  Cortona  :  whilft  the  army  under  the  Command  of 
the  Duke  of  Calabria,  which  had  routed  the  Florentines  at  Poggi- 
bonzi,  had  in  the  firft  place  made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  town 
and  then  taken  Vico,  and   facked  Certaldo  ;    after  which  exploits, 
they  marched  away  from  that  fide  with  a  great  booty  and  laid  fiege 
to  Colle  a  town  which  in  thofe  times  was  thought  very  ftrong  :  and  as 
the  inhabitants  were  well  affecled  to  the  Florentines,  it  was  hoped 
they  would  find  fufficient  employment  for  the  enemy,  till  they  could 
get  all  their  forces  together. 

This  being  at  laft  effected,  their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St. 
Cafciano  :  and  as  the  enemy  continued  the  fiege  of  Colle  with  great 
vigour,  they  rafolved  to  march  that  way  in  order  to  encourage  the 
garrilbn  to  make  a  brave  defence,  and  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  proceed 
with  more  circumfpection  and  abate  their  fury,  when  they  faw  their 
army  fo  near  them.  For  this  purpofe,  they  decamped  from  St.  Caf- 
ciano, and  advanced  to  St.  Giminiano,  about  five  miles  from  Colle, 
from  whence  they  daily  harrafied  the  Duke's  Camp  with  their  light 
horfe  and  the  beft  of  their  infantry.  But  this  was  of  little  relief  to 
the  town ;  for  as  the  garrifon  was  in  extreme  want  of  all  manner  of 
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provilions,  it  was  forced  to  furrender  on  the  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Florentines  and  triumph  of 
the  enemy  ;  efpecialry  of  the  Sienefe,  who,  belides  the  hatred  they 
bore  to  the  Florentines,  had  a  particular  enmity  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Colle. 

The  winter  being  now  pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  fe-ifon  no 
longer  fit  for  the  operations  of  war,  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  either  to  flatter  the  Florentines  with  the  hopes  of  a  peace, 
or  that  they  might  themfelves  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  their  late  fuccefs 
in  tranquillity,  made  them  an  offer  of  a  truce  for  three  months,  and 
gave  them  ten  days  to  confider  of  it,  and  return  an  anfwer  :  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  the  Florentines  fent  them  word,  '<  they  were 
ready  to  accept  of  it."  But  as  it  generally  happens,  that  people,  who 
are  wounded,  feel  more  pain  when  their  blood  grows  cool  than  at 
the  time  they  received  the  wound,  the  Florentines  after  this  fhort 
interval  of  repofe  became  more  fenlible  of  the  damages  they  had 
fuflained,  and  the  Citizens  began  to  upbraid  each  other  with  the 
errors  and  mifcarriages  that  had  happened  during  the  courfe  of  this 
war  ;  complaining  heavily  of  the  large  fums  of  money  that  had  been 
expended  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes  which  were 
levied  upon  them  without  any  difhnction  or  reafonable  proportion. 
And  thefe  reproaches  were  not  only  circulated  in  private  companies 
and  converfations,  but  complained  of  without  any  referve  in  the 
public  councils  and  affemblies  of  the  people  j  and  in  fo  free  a  man- 
ner, that  one  of  the  Citizens  plainly  and  openly  told  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  that  the  City  neither  could  nor  would  bear  fo  heavy  a  burden 
any  longer,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  a  peace.  Upon 
thefe  complaints  and  remonftrances,  for  which  Lorenzo  was  fenfible 
there  was  much  reafon,  he  held  a  confultation  with  fome  of  his  friends 
upon  whofe  judgment  and  fidelity  he  moff.  depended  ;  in  which  it 
was  concluded  (fince  the  Venetians  were  fo  cold  and  infincere,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  but  a  minor  and  fufficiently  embarrafled  in  his 
own  affairs)  to  feek  fome  new  alliance  which  might  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  them.  But  they  were  in  doubt  whether  they  fhould  have 
recourfe  to  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Naples  :  however,  after  much 
debate  they  preferred  the  alliance  of  the  King,  as  likely  to  be  more 
firm  and  durable  than  the  other,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
Pope's  reigns,  the  difference  of  difpofition  in  their  iuccefiors,  the 
little  account  which  they  make  of  fecular  Princes,  and  their  contempt 
of  all  treaties  and  engagements  :  for  which  reafons,  no  Prince  can 
entirely  put  his  confidence  in  them,  nor  venture  his  fortune  with 
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upon  the  fame  bottom.     So   that  whofoever  enters   into  any  alliance 
with  a  Pope  in  time  of  war  or  danger,  may  perhaps  find  him  /teddy 
as  long  as  things  go  well  ;  but  if  they  take  a  different  turn,  he  is 
fure  to  be  deferted  •>   as  they  commonly  have  one  fubterfuge  or  other, 
and  at  the  worfl  can  fhelter  themfelves  under  their  fpiritual  power 
and  authority  [;].     When  it  was  determined  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  a  more  eligible  expedient  to  fecure  the  frjendibjp  of  the  Kiqg  of 
Naples,  they  thought  it  would  be  proper  that  Lorenzo  liimfelf  fhould 
go  to  his  court  for  that  purpofe  :  for  the  more  deference  and  com- 
plaifance  they  fhewed  to  that  Prince,  the  greater  would  be  the  pro- 
bability, they  juftly  concluded,  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
with   him.     This  point  being  fettled,  Lorenzo  left  the  care  and 
government  of  the  City  to  Tomaib  Soderini,  at  that  time  Gonfa- 
lonier of  Juftice  j  and  letting  out  from  Florence  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  he  foon  after  arrived  at  Pifa  (in  order  to  proceed  by  Sea 
to  Naples)  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Signiory  to   ac- 
quaint them  with  the  motives  of  his  journey.    In  anfwer  to  which, 
the   Signiory,    to  give  him   the  greater  reputation  and  credit  with 
the   King,    appointed    him    their    Ambaflador    extraordinary    with 
full  power  to  conclude  fuch  an  alliance  with  him,  as  lhould  feem 
in  his  judgment  moft  advantageous  to  the  Republic  of  Florence. 

About  this  time,  Roberto  San  Severino,  in  conjunction  with  Lu- 
dovico  and  Afcanio  (for  their  brother  Sforza.  was  now  dead)  invaded 
the    Duchy  of  Milan  in  hopes  of  reinftating    themfelves    in    the/ 
Country  ;  and  having  feized  upon  Tortona,  threw  the  City  of  Mil 
itfelf  and  all  its  territories  into  fuch  confulion,  that  the  Duchefs  « 
adviled  to  recall  the  Sforzefcans  to  put  an  end  to   thefe  inteftine  dil- 
cords  by  reftoring  them  to  their  former  authority   and  fhare  in  the 
government.     The  perfon  that  gave  her  this   advice  was  Antonio 
Taffino,  a  Fetrarefe  and  a  man  of  very  low  birth,  who,  coming  by 
chance  to  Milan,  happened  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  late  Duke 
Oaleazzo,  and  was  recommended  by  him  as  a  Valet  de  Chambre  to 
his  Duchefs.     This  man  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  became  fo 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Duchefs,  either  on  account  of  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  perfon  or  fome  other  fecret  reafon,  that  he  in  a  man- 
ner governed  the  State,  to  the  great  mortification  of  her  chief  mini- 
fter  Cecco,  a  perfon  of  greatwifdom  and  long  experience  in  affairs  ; 
who  therefore  endeavoured  to  leifen  his  authority  by  doing  him  all 
the  ill  offices  he   could  both  with  the  Duchefs  and  all  others  that 

(;']  Macbiavel  feenr.s  fo  deal  pretty  plainly  here  with  his  patron  Clement  VII.  and. 
it  amy  be  confidcred  a$  a  proof  01"  his  impartiality, 
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had  any  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration.  But  Taflino  being  foon  aware 
of  this  refolved  to  take  his  revenge  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  as  well 
as  to  fortify  himfelf  by  the  fupport  of  other  friends,  he  advifed  the 
Duchefs  to  recall  the  Sforzefcans ;  as  (he  foon  after  did,  without  ever 
confulting  Cecco,  or  fo  much  as  acquainting  him  with  her  defign  b 
upon  which,  that  Minifter  is  faid  to  have  told  her  **  that  (he  had 
done  a  thing  that  would  coft  him  his  life,  and  deprive  her  of  the 
government  of  Milan."  A  prediction  that  was  not  long  after  ful- 
filled ;  for  Cecco  was  put  to  death  hy  Ludovico  ;  and  TafTino  being 
alio  driven  out  of  the  Milf.nefe  dominions,  the  Duchefs  was  fo  ex- 
afperated  at  it  that  fhe  left  the  City,  and  gave  up  the  guardianlhip 
of  her  Son  to  his  uncle  Ludovico ;  who  having  now  got  the  Govern- 
ment of  Milan  folely  into  his  own  hands,  fully  compleated  the  ruin 
of  Italy,  as  we  (hall  fhew  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  fet  out  for  Naples,  as  we  faid  before, 
and  the  truce  betwixt  the  parties  at  war  not  yet  expired,  when  news 
arrived  at  Florence  that  Ludovico  Fregofo,  by  means  of  a  fecret 
correfpcndence  which  he  held  with  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sere- 
zana,  had  fuddenly  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  town,  and  impri- 
soned every  body  there  that  adhered  to  the  Florentines.  This  event 
exceedingly  chagrined  the  Regency  of  Florence,  as  they  imagined  it 
was  wholly  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  King  Ferdinand  :  and  they 
could  not  help  complaining  of  thefe  hoftilities  with  much  bitter- 
nefs  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  (who  then  lay  with  his  army  at  Siena) 
fo  bafely  and  ungeneroufly  renewed  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
But  the  Duke  in  return  gave  them  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  both  in  a 
letter  and  by  an  Ambaflador  whom  he  fent  on  purpofe,  that  what 
had  been  done  was  without  either  his  knowledge  or  approbation, 
or  the  privity  of  his  father.  This  however  was  but  fmall  confola- 
tlon  to  the  Florentines  in  their  circumftances,  as  they  faw  their  finan- 

0 

ces  exhausted,  the  head  of  their  Republic  in  King  Ferdinand's  power, 
■one  war,  already  upon  their  hands  with  that  Prince  and  the  Pope, 
another  likely  to  enfue  with  the  Genoefe,  and  that  they  had  no  ally 
to  ftand  by  them  in  their  diftrefs  :  for  they  defpaired  of  any  fur- 
ther affiftance  from  the  Venetians  ;  and  inftead  of  expecting  fuccour 
from  Milan,  were  rather  afraid  of  a  government  fo  variable  and  fluc- 
tuating. The  only  hope  they  had  left  was  in  Lorenzo's  negotiation 
with  the  Kin j  of  Naples. 

Lorenzo  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  received  with  much  honour, 
not  only  by  the  King  himfelf,  but  by  the  whole  City  alfo,  the  peo- 
ple flocking  in  great  numbers  to  fee  a  man  upon  whofe  account 
alone   the  war  was   faid  to  have   been  begun,  and  whom  (though 
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it  was  intended  to  ruin  him)  the  powerfullnefs  of  thofe  enemies 
whofe  attacks  he  had  fo  well  Supported,  {till  rendered  more  conli- 
derable.  Not  long  after,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  his  Majefty, 
in  which,  he  gave  lb  clear  an  account  of  Italy  at  that  time,  the  tem- 
pers and  interests  of  the  feveral  Princes  and  States  in  it,  and  repre- 
sented the  benefits  that  might  be  hoped  for  from  a  peace,  as  well 
as  the  evil  confequences  which  muft  attend  a  continuation  of  the  war, 
with.fo  much  Strength  and  perfpicuity,  that  when  he  had  finifhed 
his  difcourfe,  the  King  could  not  help  admiring  the  handfomenefs 
of  his  addrefs,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  as  much  as  he  had 
done  his  abilities  in  fuftaining  fo  furious  an  invafion  without  the 
affiitance  of  any  allies :  fo  that  he  treated  him  with  ftill  higher  refpect 
every  day,  and  at  laft  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  much  wifer  thing 
to  make  fuch  a  man  his  friend,  than  to  continue  any  longer  at  enmity 
with  him. 

Neverthelefs,  he  detained  him  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  from 
December  till  March,  that  he  might  inform  himfelf  more  thoroughly 
of  his  difpofitions  and  defigns,  and  fee  likewife  what  courfe  the 
Florentines  would  take  :  for  Lorenzo  had  fome  enemies  at  home, 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  him  kept  prifoner  at  Naples, 
and  fcrved  as  Giacopo  Piccinino  had  been.  Thefe  people  began  not 
only  to  murmur  in  private  at  his  proceedings,  but  formed  cabals  in 
different  parts  of  the  City,  and  openly  oppofed  any  meafures  that 
were  taken  in  Lorenzo's  favour  in  the  public  Councils ;  befides  which, 
they  alio  fpread  a  report  abroad,  that  if  the  King  detained  him  much 
longer  at  Naples,  there  would  be  a  change  of  government  at  Florence. 
Ferdinand,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he 
could,  in  hopes  it  would  raife  fome  tumult  or  infurrection  amongft 
die  Florentines  :  but  when  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  that  ex- 
pectation, he  difmifled  him  on  the  fixth  of  March,  in  the  year  1479, 
ifter  he  had  fhewn  him  all  pomble  honour  and  reipedt,  and  a  league 
of  perpetual  amity  was  concluded  betwixt  them  for  die  defence  and 
prefervation  of  each  other's  dominions. 

After  this,  Lorenzo  returned  with  very  great  increafe  of  reputation 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  by  his  Fellow-citizens,  with  fuch 
icjo\  tings  and  acclamations,  as  indeed  were  due  to  fo  recent  and  con- 
fide rabie  a  fervite  ;  having  run  the  hazard  of  loling  his  own  life  or 
liberty,  to  procure  the  peace  and  prefervation  of  his  country^  Two 
days  after  his  arrival,  the  treaty  betwixt  Ferdinand  and  the  Common- 
wealth was  made  public;  in  which,  befides  the  conditions  above- 
mentioned,,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  restitution  of  fucli  places  as  he 
had   taken  from  the  Florentines  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war, 
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lliould  be  left  to  his  Majefty's  difcretion;  that  the  Pazzi  who  were 
impriibned  in  tlie  Callle  of  Volterra,  ihould  be  fet  at  liberty ;  arid 
that  an  annual  peniion  mould  be  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  for  a 
certain  term. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  league,  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians 
were  highly  offended ;  his  Holinefs  thinking  himfelf  neglected  bv 
the  King,  and  the  Venetians  complaining  that  they  were  overlooked 
by  the  Florentines  :  for  as  the  former  was  in  alliance  with  his  Maje- 
fty,  and  the  latter  with  the  Republic  of  Florence  whilfl  the  war  con- 
tinued, they  both  thought  themfelves  ill  ufed  in  not  being  included 
in  die  treaty  of  Peace.  Upon  which,  thofe  that  were  in  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  Florence  apprehending  that  thefe  jealoufies  might  occa- 
lion  another  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  war,  refolved  to  new  model 
their  government ;  and  that  the  difculTion  of  all  matters  of  import- 
ance Ihould  be  confined  to  a  fmaller  number  of  Citizens  :  for  which 
purpofe,  they  conilituted  a  Council  of  Seventy  with  authority  to  tran- 
sact fuch  affairs  as  were  of  the  greatest  confequence.  This  regula- 
tion put  a  ftop  to  the  deligns  of  thofe  that  were  meditating  a  change 
of  government :  and  the  Councd,  to  begin  the  exercife  of  their 
power  with  fome  act  that  might  give  them  reputation,  having,  in 
the  firft  place,  ratified  the  treaty  made  betwixt  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  the  King  of  Naples,  immediately  fent  two  AmbaiTadors,  Antonio 
Ridolphi  and  Pietro  Nafi  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  However,  not- 
withstanding a  peace  was  now  concluded,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  did 
not  feem  in  hafte  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of 
Siena,  pretending  he  was  detained  there  by  fome  difcords  amonofl  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  which  were  grown  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
though  he  was  quartered  before  with  his  forces  without  the  walls, 
the  Citizens  now  admitted  them  into  the  town  and  referred  their  dif- 
ferences to  his  arbitration.  Taking  this  opportunity  therefore,  he 
laid  heavy  fines  upon  fome  of  them,  others  he  imprifoned,  many 
were  <ent  into  banifhment,  and  feveral  put  to  death  :  from  the  rigour 
of  which  proceedings,  not  only  the  Sienefe  but  the  Florentines  began 
to  grow  fufpicious  that  he  fecretly  defigned  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  that  City.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  it,  as  the  Republic 
of  Florence  had  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  not  only  the  Pope  but  the  Venetians  alfo  become  their  enemies. 
And  this  fufpicion  teemed  too  well  grounded  both  to  the  common 
people  of  Florence  (who  are  naturally  apt  to  pais  their  judgment 
pretty  freely  on  fuch  matters)  and  to  the  Governors  of  "the  State, 
every  one  being  of  opinion  that  the  Republic  was  never  in  greater 
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danger  of  loling  its  liberties  than  at  this  time.  But  God  who  has  always 
wonderfully  preferved  it  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger  and  diftrefs 
by  his  particular  Providence,  was  plealed  to  avert  that  evil  by  an 
unexpected  event  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  affairs  of  Tuf- 
cany  both  to  the.  Pope,   to  King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Venetians. 

Mahomet  II.  the  Grand  Turk,  had  invaded  Rhodes  with  a  very 
numerous  army,  and  at  that  time  lay  before  the  principal  town  in 
the  Ifland,  which  he  inverted  for  feveral  months  :  however,  though 
his  army  was  fo  formidable,  and  the  fiege  carried  on  with  the  utmoil 
vigour,  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  refolution,  that 
he  was  forced  at  laft  to  raife  it  with  great  dilhonour  [£].  But,  after 
he  had  abandoned  that  enterprize,  he  fent  part  of  his  fleet  towards 
Velcna,  under  the  command  of  the  Bafhaw  [/]  Achmet,  who,  in  run- 
ning along  the  coafts  of  Italy  (either  becaufe  the  undertaking  feemed 
fo  eafy,  or  elfe  in  confequence  of  his  Matter's  orders)  fuddenly  landed 
fix  thoufand  men,  and  made  fo  unexpected  an  aflault  upon  Otranto, 
that  he  not  only  took,  but  plundered  it,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fword;  after  which,  he  fortified  both  the  town  and  the  harbour, 
as  ftrongly  as  he  could;  and  having  difembarked  a  good  body  of 
cavalry,  he  fcoured  the  whole  Country  round,  and  committed  ter- 
rible depredations  [;«].  The  King  of  Naples,  therefore,  being  fen- 
fible  how  powerful  a  Monarch  he  had  to  contend  with,  was  not  a 

[i]  That  Ifland  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1522,  when  Soliman 
II.  was  their  Emperor,  and  Monfieur  de  l'Ifle  Adam,  Uncle  to  Anne  de  Montmorancy, 
the  High  Conftable  of  France,  was  Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  or  Jerufalem,  now  called  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  remarkable  of  Mahomet  II, 
who  was  a  great  and  warlike  Prince,  that  when  he  died,  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  his  exploits  in  the  Epitaph  that  was  inferibed  upon  his  tomb.  They  feerned  to  be 
omitted  as  trifling  and  infignihcant,  in  comparifon  of  his  laft  projects,  which  yet  were 
but  barely  mentioned.  The  whole  confifted  of  kfs  than  a  dozen  words,  which  were 
thefe,  1 propofed  to  myfelf  the  Conqueft  of  Rhodes  and  proud  Italy.  As  if  that  was  fufficient 
to  mew  the  greatnefs  of  his  courage.    Guillet.  Hi/i.  de  Mahomet  II.  liv.  vii. 

(7]  Machiavel  calls  him  Giacometto. 

[m]  The  City  of  Otranto  gives  name  to  the  Province,  and  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  Eaftern  coaft  of  the  Peninfula.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Hydrus,  and  in  the  flexion  cafes  Hydruntis,  Sic.  from  which  it 
has  been  corrupted  into  Otranto.  It  was  formerly  a  very  commodious  port,  till  the 
Venetians  in  a  manner  deftroyed  it ;  fince  which,  it  is  furprizing,  that  neither  the 
Spaniards,  nor  the  Emperors,  when  in  pofleflion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  ever 
thought  it  worth  repairing,  as  it  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  Gulph.  When  the 
Bafhaw  Achmet  landed  there,  it  is  faid,  he  caufed  the  Archbifhop  of  it,  who  met  him 
in  his  Pontifical  robes  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  to  be  inhumanly  fawn  in  two,  and  all 
the  Clergy  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to  be  butchered  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar.  After 
the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  it  was  retaken  from  the  Turks ;  but  it  has  gone  to  decay 
more  and  more  ever  fince.  There  is  ftill  a  Caftle  there,  and  fome  fortifications,  but 
©f  no  great  account. 
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little  alarmed  at  this  attack,  and  immediately  difpatched  exprefles  to 
the  Courts  of  the  other  Italian  Princes,  to  inform  them  of  it,  and  to 
defire  their  aid  againft  the  common  enemy ;  belides  which,  he  feat 
orders  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  forces  under  his  command, 
in  the  territories  of  Siena,  to  return  to  his  ailiftance,  with  all  poflible 
expedition. 

But  this  defcent,  though  it  occafioned  great  consternation  in  the 
King  and    the  Duke,  proved  very   fortunate  to  the    Florentines  and 
Sienefe,  as  the   latter  thereby   recovered  their  liberties  which  they 
looked   upon  as  gone  ;   and  the  former  were  miraculoufly   delivered 
when  they  thought  themfelves  upon   the  very  point  of  loling  them  : 
in  which  opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  the  regret  the  Duke  mewed 
at  his  departure  from  Siena  ;  for  he  could  not  help  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  fortune  upon  that  occalion,  which  by  fo  perverfe   and  unex- 
pected an  accident,  had  malicioufly  difappointed  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  making  himfelf  matter  of  all  Tufcany.     This  event, 
likewife,  gave  a  conliderable  turn  to  the  Pope's  difpofition  and  de- 
figns  :  for  though  he  was  fo  haughty  and  inflexible  before,  that   he 
would  not  fo  much  as  admit  the  Florentine  Ambafladors  into  his  pre- 
fence,  he  now  on  a  fudden  became  fo  mild  and  affable,  that  he  lent 
a  very  favourable  ear  to  any  one  that  propofed  a  general  peace,  and 
caufed   it  to    be   intimated  to  the   Florentines,  that,  if  they  would 
afk  his  pardon  for  their  late  proceedings,  he  was  inclinable  to  forgive 
them.     The  Florentines,  therefore,  refolving  to  avail  themfelves  of 
fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  their  peace  with  him,  fent  twelve 
Ambafladors  to  his  Holinefs,  whom,  however,  he  would  not  admit 
to  an  audience,  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  for  fome  time  after  their 
arrival  at  Rome  :   but  at  laft,  things   were  amicably  fettled  betwixt 
them,  the  meafures  of  their  future  conduct  prefcribed,  and  the  quota 
afcertained,  which  each  party  was  to  furnifh,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
to  fupport  their  common  interefts  againft  the  Turk.     After  which, 
the  Ambafladors  being  introduced  to  kifs  his  Holineif's  feet,   who 
was  feated  with  great  pomp   and  folemnity  in  the  midil  of  his  Car- 
dinals,  to  receive   them,   thev  besjan  to  excufe  ihemlelves  for  what 
had  happened,  fometimes  by  imputing  it  to  ablolute  necelhty,  fomc- 
times  to  the  malevolence  of  others,  and  fometimes  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  conceived  thev  had  a  juft  right  to  defend  themfelves, 
as  they  were  unfortunately  reduced  to  fuch  circumftanLes,   that  they 
muft  either  take  up  arms,   or  be  knocked  on  the  head  :   and  as   they 
thought  it  their  duty,  they  faid,  to  ufe  ail  means  for  their  own  pie- 
fervation,  they  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
<of  interdicts,  and  excommunications,  and  o:her  miieries,  that  arc  the 
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ufual  confequences  of  them,  to  maintain  their  liberties,  which  are 
always  looked  upon  as  the  life  and  foul  of  free  States.  Ncverthe- 
lefs,  if  they  had  treipaffed  againlt  his  Holinefs  (which  yet  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  the  effect  of  neceflity)  they  were  ready  to  make  all 
manner  of  fatisfadtion  and  fubmillion,  in  hopes  that  his  clemency, 
after  the  example  of  their  bleffed  Redeemer,  would  then  be  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  to  extend  his  mercy  to  them. 

To  this  apology,  the  Pope  returned  a  very  paflionate  and  difdainful 
anfwer,  in  which  he  fharply  upbraided  them  with  every  thing  thev 
had  done  at  any  time  to  offend  the  Church  ;  adding,  however,  that 
in  obedience  to  the  Commandments  of  God,  he  would  forgive  what 
was  pair.;  but  that  he  expected  them  to  be  more  dutiful  for  the  future  j 
for"  if  tkzy  were  not,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  they  would  certainly 
lofe  the  liberties,  they  had  lately  found  lb  much  difficulty  to  preferve  ; 
and  juftly  too,  as  the  good  only,  and'  not  the  evil,  deferved  to  live 
free  ;  liberty  abufed  being  destructive  to  themfelves  as  well  as  others  : 
that  it  was  a  mark  of  licentioufnefs,  not  of  true  freedom,  and  of  a 
diffolute  and  profligate  mind,  to  treat  God  and  his  Church  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  which  it  was  the  duty  not  only  of  Princes,  but  of  every 
other  Chriftian,  to  correct  as  far  as  he  was  able.  So  that  thafe  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  the  war,  by  their  bad  behaviour,  and  of  the 
continuation  of  it,  by  ftill  worfe,  might  thank  themfelves  for  what 
they  had  fuffered ;  and  if  it  was  now  at  an  end,  it  was  owing  more 
to  the  goodnefs  of  others,  than  any  merit  of  their  own.  After  this, 
he  gave  them  his  Benediction,  and  caufed  the  form  of  the  accom- 
modation betwixt  them,  to  be  publicly  read ;  to  which  he  added,  be- 
fides  the  other  articles  Stipulated  and  agreed  to,  that  if  the  Floren- 
tines expected  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  Bleffing,  they  muft  like- 
wife  fit  out  and  maintain  fifteen  gallies  in  commiffion,  at  their  own 
expence,  as  long  as  the  Turk  continued  to  make  war  upon  the  King- 
dom of  Naples. 

The  Ambaffadors  could  not  help  making  heavy  complaints  of  this 
additional  and  unexpected  burden ;  but  all  their  remonftrances,  and 
all  the  intereft  they  could  make,  were  to  no  purpofe ;  his  Holinefs 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  could  not  obtain  the  leaft  mitigation 
of  it.  At  their  return  to  Florence,  therefore,  the  Signiory  fent 
Guido  Antonio  Vefpucci,  as  their  Ambaffador  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
with  full  power  to  ratify  the  accommodation.  This  Minifter  (who 
had  lately  returned  from  his  Embaffy  in  France)  had  the  addrefs  to 
put  things  upon  a  much  more  fupportable  foundation  with  his  Holi- 
nefs, who  likewife  gave  him  many  other  marks  of  his  favour ,  and 
reconciliation, 
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The  Florentines  having  thus  compromifed  their  differences  with 
the  Pope,  and  feeing  not  only  the  City  of  Siena  left  in  poffeflion  of 
its  former  liberties,  but  themfelves  alfo  freed  from  all  apprehenfions 
of  King  Ferdinand,  by  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  with 
his  forces,  out  of  Tufcany,  took  the  opportunity,  whilft  the  war 
continued  with  the  Turk,  of  prefling  the  King  fo  importunately  to 
reft  ore  the  places  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  which  were  left,  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Sienefe,  when  the  Duke  quitted  their  territories, 
that  the  King  being  apprehenlive  the  Florentines  would  otherwise 
abandon  him  in  this  exigency>  and  perhaps  might  likewife  make  war 
upon  the  Sienefe  (which  muft  deprive  him  of  the  affiftance  he  hoped 
for  from  the  Pope,  and  other  Italian  Princes)  at  laft  confented  to 
give  them  up  j  that  fo  he  might  attach  the  Florentines  ftill  more 
firmly  to  his  interefts,  by  new  favours  and  obligations.  In  this  man- 
ner, force  and  neceility  often  compel  Princes  to  keep  their  promifes, 
when  the  moft  folemn  treaties  and  engagements  would  have  little 
weight. 

After  the  reftitution  of  thofe  places,  and  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
federacy, Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gained  much  more  reputation  than  he 
feemed  to  have  loft  both  before  the  war,  and  afterwards  too,  when  the 
Republic  began  to  grow  fo  fufpicious  of  the  King's  defigns  upon  their 
liberties ;  for  at  that  time,  there  were  many  who  made  no  fcruple  of 
calumniating  him  in  public,  and  faying,  that  he  had  fold  his  Country 
to  fave  himfelf ;  that  he  was  the  occafion  of  their  being  ftripped  of 
their  towns,  and  other  dependancies,  by  war ;  and  would  give  up 
their  liberties  in  time  of  peace,.  But  after  they  faw  thofe  towns  were 
recovered,  an  honourable  peace  concluded  with  the  King,  and  the 
ancient  reputation  of  the  Republic  retrieved,  the  people  of  Florence 
(naturally  prone  to  talk  with  too  much  freedom,  as  well  as  to  judge 
of  every  thing,  not  by  the  wifdom  of  the  deiign,  but  the  fuccefs  of 
it)  now  began  to  change  their  note,  and  extolled  Lorenzo  to  the 
ikies,  as  one  whofe  prudence  and  good  conduit  had  gained  more  by 
the  peace  he  had  made,  than  their  ill  fortune  had  deprived  them  of 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  and  freely  confefled,  that  his  advice  and 
addrefs  alone,  had  been  much  above  a  match  for  the  united  ftrength 
and  utmoft  efforts  of  their  enemies. 

The  Turkifti  invalion  deferred  the  war,  which  otherwife  was  likely 
to  have  happened  from  the  difguft  that  the  Pope  ai\d  Venetians  had 
conceived  at  the  peace  concluded  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the 
King  of  Naples.  But  as  the  beginning  of  that  invafion  was  unfore- 
feen,  and  attended  with  many  happy  confequences,  fo  the  end  of  it 
was  equally  unexpected,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  : 
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for  Mahomet,  the  Grand  Turk,  dying  fuddenly  [«],  fuch  difcord  arofe 
amongft  his  Sons,  that  thofe  forces  which  had  landed  in  Puglia, 
feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by  their  mafters,  came  to  a  capitulation 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  delivered  up  Otranto  into  his  hands 
■again.  So  that  when  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  freed  from 
this  reftraint,  every  one  apprehended  frefh  troubles  would  break  out. 
On  one  hand,  the  Pope  was  confederated  with  the  Venetians,  Geno- 
ele,  Sienefe,  and  fome  other  lefs  considerable  States  :  and  on  the 
other,  the  Florentines  being  in  league  with  King  Ferdinand  and  the 

[«]   Achmet  had  left  Otranto  (fays  Cufpian,  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet)  in  fearch  of 
Ik?  mailer,  that  he  might  confer  with  him  upon  the  orcgrefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  where 
he  intended  to  land  him.      His   menaces   to  that  effect.,  when   he  re-embarked,  threw 
the  Italians  into   the  laft  degree   of  consternation,  and   made  them    apprehenfive  of  a 
Campaign,   which   would   prove  fatal,  as  the  Turkifh   garrifon  continued  its   pro^rcfs 
every  day  with  frefh  advantages:   fo  that  Otranto  was    filled  with   Chriftian  flaves  and 
booty.      Italy  has  fuffered  greater  calamities,  but  never   was  in  fuch  terror  before:  the 
inhabitants  feemed  already  condemned  to  wear  the  turban.   It  is  certain,  that  Sixtus  IV. 
reprefented  Rome  to  himfelf  as  upon  the  point  of  being  involved  in  the  fame  fate  with 
Conftantinople,  and  defigned  to  leave   it  to  the  protection  of  the  Apoftles  :  for  which 
purpofe,  he  caufed  fome  gallies  to  be  fitted  out,  in  order  to  make  his  efcape  into  Pro- 
vence, and  tranfer  the  Holy  See  once  more  to  Avignon.     The  Hiftorians  of  that  age, 
tell  us,  that  Italy  was  in  a  defperate  condition  ;  for  there  was  not  one  fortified  town  in 
it  which  was  able  to  hold  out  againft  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Mahometans,  en- 
couraged, as  they  conceived,  by  the  prefence   of  their  Sultan.     Amongft  many  other 
teftimonies  of  their  conftcrnation,   I  fhall  only  quote  the  words  of  Sabeilicus,  a  writer 
of  that  Country,  who  lived  in  thofe  days  :   llrithout  doubt,  fays  he,  Italy  muji  have  been 
utterly  ruined,  if  Divine  Providence  had  not  flopped  the  courfe   of  fo  terrible  a  calamity  by 
the  death  of  Mahomet."     The  news  of  this  event  was  received  in  Chriftendom  with  the 
greateft  tranfports  of  joy   that  were  ever  beheld  in   it.     At  Rhodes,  where  it  arrived 
firft,  a  day  of  rejoycing  was  appointed  on  purpofe  :  but  this  was  nothing  to  what  was 
done  at  Rome.     The  Pope  caufed  all  the  Churches  there  to  be  thrown  open,  and  made 
all  the  trades-people  and  artificers  leave  off  their  work  ;  gave  orders  for  a  feftival  of  three 
davs,  for  public  thankfgivings  and  proceflions  ;  commanded  that,  during  that  time,  there 
fhould  be  inceffant  difcharges  of  the  artillery   from  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and    put 
a  flop  to  the  preparations  that  were  making  to  tranfport  him  into  France.  Guillet.  hill, 
de  Mahomet  II.  lib    vii.     The  Hiftorian,  fenfible  that  fuch  extravagant  demonstrations. 
of  joy  might  be  interpreted  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  as  they  do  not 
tellity  that  greatnefs  of  Soul  upon  which  the  ancient  Romans  valued  themfelves,  makes" 
this  apology.      "  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  has  made  a  great  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  ancient  and  modern  Romans,  and  for  a  reafon  that  cannot  be  too 
much  revered.     For   the  ancient  Romans,   prepofieffed  with   haughty  maxims,  and  a 
fyftem  of  Politics,  in  which  pride  had  a  greater  fhare  than  generofity,  woild  not  exprefs 
their  joy  upon  the  death  of  their  enemies,  left  it  fhould  be  imputed  to  a  fhameful  appre- 
henfion  of  their  power.     Thus  Caefar  affected  to  weep,  at  the  news  of  Pompev's  death  ; 
^nd  Paean  hiftory  is  full  of  inftances  of  the  like  oftentation.     But  in  the  days  of  Ma- 
homet, the  deftruction   of  the  confecrated   Altars,    and    the  profanation    of   the  moil 
facred  myfteries,  juftly  demanded  a  fignal  joy   for   the   death  of  one  fo  notorious  for 
Sacrilege,  as  a  pious   acknowledgment  which  Rome  owed  to  Heaven,  for  the   prefer- 
v.uion  of  the  Chriftian  Faith." 
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Duke  of  Milan,  were  alio  joined  by  the  Bolognefe  and  feveral  other 
petty  Lords.     The  Venetians  were  deiirous  of  reducing  Ferrara,  and 
thought  they  had    not  only   fufficient  reafon  to   attempt  it,  but  alio 
great   probability  of  fuccefs.     For  the  Marquis  declared,  he  did  not 
think   himlelf  any  longer   obliged  to   receive   a  Governor  from   the 
Senate  of  Venice,  or  to  buy  the  fait  of  them  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  City  ufed,   as  the  contract  was  now  at  an  end  by  which   the 
Ferrarefe  had  obliged  themfelves  for  the  laft  feventy  years  to  fubmit 
to  thofe  two  inconveniences.    To   this  the  Venetians  made  anfwer, 
«'  that  as  long  as  he   held  the  Polefine  [a]  of  them,  he  was  bound 
to  receive    a    Governor   and  to  take  their  fait :  "  which  the  Marquis 
utterly  refilling  to  comply  with,   the  Venetians  thought  they  had  not 
only    a  juft  caufe,   but  a  convenient  jun&ure  to  take  up  arms  and 
force  him  to  do  it,  feeing  the  Pope  fo  irritated   againll  the  King  of 
Naples  and  the  Florentines.     And  to  ingratiate  themfelves  the  more 
with  his  Holinefs,  they  treated  Count  Girolamo  (who  then  happened 
to  be  at  Venice)  with  very  great  refpedt  and  complaifance  ;  and  hav- 
ing conferred  the  freedom  of  their  City  upon  him,  afterwards  adopted 
him  into  their  Nobility,  which  they  always  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
the  highett  honour.   To  raife  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  this  expedition, 
they  alio  laid  frelh  taxes  upon  their  fubjecls,  and  appointed  Roberto 
San  Severino  Commander  in  chief  of  their  forces,  who,    upon  fome 
difference  betwixt   him  and  Ludovico  Duke  of  Milan,  had  fled   to 
Tortona,  and  after  he  had  raifed  fome  dillurbances  there,    left  that 
City  and  went  to  Genoa,  from  whence  the  Venetians  fent  for  him 
and  made  him  their  General. 

The  League  on  the  other  hand,  being  informed  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  war,  began  likewife  to  make  all  necelfary  pro- 
vifions  on  their  fide.  The  Duke  of  Milan  took  Frederic  Lord  of 
Urbino  into  his  pay ;  the  Florentines  appointed  Coltanzo  di  Pefaro 
their  Captain  General ;  and  King  Ferdinand  the  more  effectually  to 
found  the  Pope's  intentions,  and  difcover  whether  he  favoured  the 
Venetians  defign  upon  Ferrara,  fent  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  the 
army  under  his  Command  to  quarter  upon  the  Tronto,  and  demand 
a  paffage  for  thofe  forces,  through  his  dominions  into  Lombardy, 
that  fo  he  might  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Ferrarefe  :  but  this 
being  peremptorily  refufed  by  his  Holinefs,  the  King  and  the  Floren- 
tines were  no  longer  in  any  doubt  concerning  his  intentions,  and 
therefore  refolved  either  to  force  him  into  a  compliance  with  their 
demand,  or  at  leaft  to  throw  fuch  impediments  in  his  way  as  ihould 

[<?]  The  Polefine  di  Rovigo,  a  principality  in  the  territorie$  of  Venice,  to  the  North 
of  the  Po,  and  Weft  of  the  Gulph. 
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prevent  him  from  fending  any  afiiftance  to  the  Venetian*,  whole  forces 
had  already  taken  the  field  againfl  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  after 
they  had  over-run  raoft  of  that  Country,  laid  liege  to  Figarolo,  a 
fortrefs  of  ereat  importance  in  thole  parts.  The  King  and  the  Flo- 
rentines having  at  laft  determined  to  fall  upon  the  Pope,  the  Duke 
of  Calabria  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  and  being  joined 
by  the  family  and  dependants  of  the  Colonni  (as  the  Urfini  and  their 
friends  took  part  with  his  Holinefs)  made  terrible  havock  in  his  ter- 
ritories ;  whilft  the  Florentines  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
Niccolo  Vitelli,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Caftello,  and  having 
driven  his  competitor  Lorenzo  out  of  that  City  (who  held  it  in  the 
Pope's  name)  they  gave  the  government  of  it  to  Niccolo. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  was  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  the  City 
of  Rome  being  at  that  time  miferably  divided  by  interline   diicords 
and  factions,  and  the   Country  all  round   about  it  daily  ravaged  by 
foreign   enemies.     Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  a  Pontif  of  great  fpirit, 
and  determined  to  make  a  courageous  oppofition,  he  appointed  Ro- 
berto da  Rimini  [p],   his  Commander  in   chief;  and   having   lent 
for  him  to  Rome  where  he  had  aflembled  his  forces,  he  reprefented 
to  him  what  reputation  he  would  gain  by  entering  the  lifts  with  no 
lefs  an  adverfary  than  a  King,  and  by  delivering  the  Church  out  of  the 
dangers  and  calamities  with  which  it  was  opprefTed  :  that  not  only 
he  himfelf,  but   all   his   fucceflbrs    would  look  upon  themfelves  as 
under  the  higheft  obligations  to  him  for  fo  meritorious  a  piece  of 
fervice ;   and   that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded   for  it  both  by 
God  and  man.  Roberto,  having  in  the  firft  place  reviewed  the  Pope's 
army,  and  examined  what  other  pro  virions  he  had  made,  advifed  him 
to  raife  as  many  more  foot  as  he  could ;  which  he  accordingly  endea- 
voured to  do  with  all  poflible  diligence  and  expedition.     Duke  Al- 
phonfo,  all  this  while  was  harraffing  the  adjacent  Country  in  a  grie- 
vous manner,  plundering   every  place  where  he  came,  and  making 
daily  excurfions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  City  :  at  which,  the  Citi- 
zens were  fo  provoked,  that  not  being  able  to  bear  thofe  infults  any 
longer,  many   of  them   voluntarily  offered  their   fervice   to  Roberto 
for  the  relief  of  their  City;  a  tender,  in  thole  circumftances,  very 
acceptable  to  his  Holinefs,  and  which  was  thankfully  accepted.    The 
Duke  therefore,  being  aware  of  thefe  preparations,  drew  off  his  forces 
to  fome  diftance  from  the  City,  imagining  that  Roberto  would  not 
venture  to  follow  him  very  far;  and  becaufe  he  likewife  had  fome 
expectations  of  being  foon  joined  by  his  brother  Frederic,  who  had 

[/>]  Roberto  Malatefta. 
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been  fent  by  King  Ferdinand,  and  was  then  upon  the  march  with 
another  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  his  army.  But  Roberto,  find- 
ing his  army  almolt  equal  to  that  of  the  Duke  in  horfe,  and  Superior 
to  it  in  foot,  marched  out  of  the  City  with  his  forces  in  good  order, 
and  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
them.  Upon  which,  the  Duke  feeing  him  fo  clofe  at  his  heels,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  now  perceived  that  he  rauft  either  be  obliged 
to  fight  him,  or  raife  his  camp  with  as  much  difgrace  as  if  he  had 
been  routed.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  give  him  battle  (though 
partly  out  of  compulsion,  and  partly  becaufe  he  was  aShamed  of 
behaving  in  a  manner  that  would  be  unworthy  of  a  King's  Son)  and 
having  faced  about  towards  the  enemy,  each  fide  drew  up  their  forces 
according  to  the  difcipline  of  thofe  times,  and  immediately  came  to 
an  engagement,  which  laSted  from  early  in  the  morning  till  noon, 
and  was  fought  with  more  fpirit  and  refolution  than  any  that  had 
happened  in  Italy  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years  before  :  for,  on  both 
fides,  above  a  thoufand  men  were  killed.  Fortune  at  laSt  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Pope's  forces,  who  gained  great' reputation  in  this 
action ;  for  as  they  were  Strong  in  infantry,  they  galled  the  Duke's 
cavalry  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  turn  tail ;  and 
the  Duke  himfelf  would  certainly  have  been  taken  prifoner,  if  he  had 
not  been  refcued  by  a  large  body  of  Turks  which  entered  into  his 
fervice  after  the  furrender  of  Otranto. 

After  this  victory,  Roberto  returned  with  much  triumph  to  Rome  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  it :  for  having  drank  a 
great  draught  of  cold  water,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  it  threw  him 
into  a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Pope's  expence  with  the  highefl  funeral  honours.  His  Holinefs 
having  gained  fo  considerable  an  advantage,  foon  after  fent  Count 
Girolamo  with  his  army  towards  CaStello  to  try,  if  poflible,  to  rein- 
state Lorenzo  Vitelli  in  the  pofleStion  of  that  place,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Rimini ;  for  as  his  late  General  Roberto  left  only  one 
Son  at  his  death,  who  was  but  a  minor  and  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  Mother,  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  City :  [  q  ]  and   he  would  actually  have  fuc- 

,  [q]  Who  can  help  admiring  the  gratitude  and  Sincerity  of  the  good  Pontif  upon  this 
occahon.  His  victorious  General,  whom  he  had  been  coaxing  and  cajoling  to  fi^ht  his 
fcattles,  with  the  moft  lolemn  arturances,  that  both  he  and  all  his  fucceffirs,  would  look  upon 
the  n:j  elves  as  under  the  highejl  obligations  to  him  for  fo  meritorious  a  piece  of fervice;  and  that 
::dd  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  it  both  by  God  and  man  :  this  General,  whom  he  had 
Itkewil'e  buried  at  hi-s  own  expence,  and  with  the  higheft  funeral  honours,  was  hardlv 
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ceeded  in  his  defign,  if  the  widow  had  not  been  afTifted  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  oppoied  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  in  fo  vigorous 
a  manner,  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt  both  upon  Caftello  and 
Rimini. 

Whilff.  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome  and  in  Romagna* 
the  Venetian  army  having  taken  Figarolo,  afterwards  palled  the  Po  ; 
as  the  Duke  of  Milan's  forces  and  thole  of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara, 
were  in  great  diforder  upon  the  death  of  their  General,  Frederic  Count 
of  Urbino,  who  being  taken  ill,  was  removed  to  Bologna  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  where  he  died  not  long  after.  So  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Marquis  began  to  have  a  bad  afpecl,  and  the  Venetians 
daily  conceived  greater  hopes  of  flripping  him  of  his  dominions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Florentines  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  reafon  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  effect  that  by  dint  of  arms,  they  threatened  him  with  a 
General  Council,  which  already  had  been  fummoned  by  the  Emperor 
to  ailemblc  at  Bafil.  Upon  which,  he  was  at  laft  perfuaded,  or 
rather  compelled  by  the  inftances  of  the  Imperial  Ambafladors  then 
at  Rome,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  chief  Cardinals  who  were 
very  defirous  of  feeing  a  general  peace,  to  lend  an  ear  to  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  might  contribute  to  reflore  union  and  tranquillity  in  Italy  j 
especially  as  he  was  likewife  apprehenfive  that  if  the  power  of  the 
Venetians  was  fuftered  to  increafe  to  a  flill  greater  height,  it  would 
overwhelm  the  Church  and  all  Italy  in  the  end.  Thefe  motives 
determined  his  Holinefs  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
League  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  fent  a  Nuncio  to  Naples,  where  a 
confederacy  was  concluded  for  five  years  betwixt  the  Pope,  King 
Ferdinand,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  liberty  for  the  Venetians 
to  join  in  it  within  a  certain  time  if  they  pleafed.  After  he  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  he  fent  to  give  the  Venetians  to  underftand  that 
:hev  muft  defifl  from  hoftilities  againft  the  Ferrarefe :  but  they  were 
fa  far  from  complying  with  thefe  dictates,  that  they  began  to  make 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war  with  greater  vigour;  and  having 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis  in  an 
x&ion  near  Argenta,  they  advanced  fo  near  to  Ferrara  that  their 
army  encamped  in  a  Park  belonging  to  the  Marquis  and  alinoft  under 
the  walls  of  the  City.  The  League  therefore,  refolved  to  trifle  no 
;er,  but  to  fend  effectual  iupplies  to  the  amflance  of  that  Prince, 

in  his  grave,  before  he  fent  an  army  to  {trip  his  widow  and  fon  of  their  territories, 
ar.ti  io  ttu.i  tliem  cu;  naked  into  the  world.  So  light  a  thing  does  gratitude  appear  to 
I  i.Tx.:  and  Popes,  when  weighed  in  ti.e  Irak  againlt  ambition  and  iUl'-interdt ! 
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and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  to  march  di- 
rectly with  the  army  tinder  his  Command  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pope's  towards  Ferrara.  The  Florentines  likewile  fentall  their  forces 
to  his  fuccour  :  and  to  fettle  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  the 
League  appointed  a  congrefs  of  their  feveral  Minifters  to  be  held 
at  Cremona :  in  confequence  of  which,  a  Legate  from  the  Pop  •„ 
Count  Girolamo,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Ludovico  Sforza,  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  and  feveral  other  Italian  Princes,  ailembled  at  that  City, 
in  order  to  concert  proper  meafures  for  their  conduct  in  the  enfuing 
campaign.  After  fome  debate,  it  was  thought  by  the  Majority  there 
could  be  no  means  lb  proper  to  relieve  Ferrara,  as  by  making  a 
powerful  diverfion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  delired  a  paffage  tor 
their  forces  through  the  Duke  of  Milan's  Dominions,  in  order  to 
begin  the  war  with  an  attack  upon  the  Venetians  on  that  fide.  But 
Ludovico  Sforza  would  not  confent  to  that,  left  he  mould  bring  a 
war  upon  his  own  back,  out  of  which,  perhaps,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  extricate  himfelf  when  he  pleafed.  It  was  determined  there- 
fore, at  lair,  to  march  with  all  their  forces  to  Ferrara ;  and  having 
aifembled  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  eight  thoufand  foot,  they  advan- 
ced towards  the  Venetian  army,  which  confided  of  fix  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  two  hundred  horfe.  It  was  judged  neceffary, 
however,  in  the  firit  place,  to  make  an  attack  upon  a  Meet  of  fmall 
Veifels  which  the  Venetians  had  upon  the  Po  :  and  this  they  did  in 
fo  effectual  a  manner  near  Bondino,  that  they  deftroyed  above  two 
hundred  of  their  barks,  took  their  Proveditore  Antonio  Juitiniano 
prifoner,   and  diiperfed  the  refc. 

The  Venetians  feeing  all  Italy  thus  confederated  againft  them,  took 
the  Duke  of  Reno,  [  ;•  ]  with  two  hundred  Cuirafliers  or  heavy  armed 
horfe  that  were  under  his  Command,  into  their  Service,  in  order 
to  put  a  little  better  face  upon  their  affairs :  and  having  received 
news  that  their  fleet  was  diiperfed,  they  lent  this  Commander  with 
one  part  of  their  army  to  face  the  enemy,  whilffc  San  Severino  palfed 
the  Adda  with  the  other  and  marched  towards  Milan,  in  favour,  as 
he  pretented,  of  the  young  Duke  and  his  Mother  Madonna  Bona  ; 
but  really  in  hopes  of  railing  an  infurrection  there  by  thefe  means: 

[r]  The  FreHch  trar.flator  fays,  the  Dule  tf  Lvrc-n  ,  but  that  does  not  feem  pro- 
bable. And  the  taking  two  hundred  Cuiraji,>;,  which  were  under  his  command  (who- 
ever he  was)  into  their  pay,  would  ferve  to  put  but  a  very  little  better  face  upon  their 
There  feems  to  be  fome  miitake  here,  and  I  fufpecl  it  fhould  be  two  thoufand, 
though  all  the-  Italian  copies  that  I  have  confulted,  lav,  "  I  Vcneziani  poi  che  vid- 
ciero  Itiiia  tuttfl  u:iita  loro  contro,  per  darii  piu  riputazioae  avevano  canddttd  il  Duca 
d.llo  Reuo  con  C  C  uomini  d'arme."     I  can  find  no  iuch  pla:e  as  Reno* 
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as  he  thought  Ludovico's  manner  of  governing  had  made  him  odious 
to  the  people.  This  invaiion,  at  firft,  threw  the  Citizens  of  Milan 
into  fuch  confirmation,  that  they  all  took  up  arms ;  but  in  the  end 
produced  an  effedt  very  different  from  what  the  Venetians  expected: 
for  it  determined  Ludovico  to  comply  with  what  he  had  before  fo 
obftinately  refufed,  and  to  grant  the  forces  of  the  allies  a  paffage 
through  the  Milanefe.  Upon  which,  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  being 
left  to  defend  his  own  State,  with  four  thoufand  horfe  and  two  thou- 
fand  foot,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  penetrated  into  the  territories  of 
Bergamo,  and  from  thence  into  thofe  of  Brefcia,  and  afterwards 
into  the  Veronefe  with  an  army  of  five  thoufand  foot  and  twelve 
thoufand  horfe,  plundering  and  over-running  almofl  all  the  Country 
round  thofe  three  Cities  before  the  Veretians  could  make  any  head 
againft  him  there  ;  as  San  Severino  found  it  difficult  enough  to  prevent 
the  Cities  themfelves  from  falling  into  his  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  likewife  recovered  a  great  part  of  what 
he  loft  before  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Reno  who  had  been  left  to  keep 
him  at  bay,  having  but  two  thoufand  horfe  and  three  thoufand  foot, 
was  not  able  to  oppofe  him  :  fo  that  the  confederates  fucceeded 
in  almoft  all  their  undertakings  during  the  Summer  of  the  year 
1483. 

The  enfuing  winter  having  palled  without  any  event  worthy  of 
relation,  both  armies  took  the  field  again  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  the 
confederates  had  drawn  all  their  forces  together,  with  a  resolution  ta 
ftrike  fome  bold  and  fudden  ftroke  that  fliould  put  an  end  to  the  war  : 
and  if  things  had  been  conducted  with  the  fame  prudence  that  they 
were  the  year  before,  they  would  certainly  have  ftripped  the  Vene- 
tians of  all  their  dominions  in  Lombardy  :.  for  the  forces  of  the 
latter  were  reduced  to  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  five  thoufand  foot,  and 
the  army  of  the  allies  then  confifted  of  no  lefs  than  thirteen  thoufand 
of  the  one,  and  fix  thoufand  of  the  other  :  befides  which,  the  Duke: 
of  Reno  having  engaged  to  ferve  the  Venetians  no  longer  than  one 
year,  now  that  term  was  expired,  withdrew  with  his.Cuirafliers,  and 
returned  home.  But  as  it  generally  happens,  where  there  are,  feveral 
Commanders  of  equal  power  in  the  fame  army,  that  diffenfions.  arife. 
amongft  them,  to  their  own  prejudice,  and  the  great  advantage  of, 
the  enemy,  fo  it  fell  out  at  this  time ;  for  after  the  death  of  Frederic 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  great  animofrties  and  jealoufres  en- 
fued  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  had 
been  kept  in  good  friendfhip  and  harmony  together,  by  his  autho- 
rity, whilft  he  lived.  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  now 
of  age  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  as 
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he  had  married  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  daughter  [j],  that  Prince  was 
defirous  that  his  fon-in-law  fhould  oblige  his  uncle  Ludovico  to  lay 
down  his  authority,  and  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  State  upon 
himfelf :  but  Ludovico,  perceiving  his  defign,  refolvcd,  if  poffible, 
to  prevent  it. 

The  Venetians  being  aware  of  thefe  fufpicions  in  Ludovico,  de- 
termined to  make  their  advantage  of  them,  hoping  they  fhould  be 
able  to  gain  more  by  a  peace  (as  they  always  had  done)  than  they 
had  loft  in  the  war.  With  this  view,  they  privately  made  fome 
overtures  to  Ludovico,  and  at  laft  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  in 
Auguft  1484  :  of  which  his  confederates  being  foon  informed,  were 
not  a  little  mortified  at  it ;  efpecially  when  they  found  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  reftore  all  the  towns  they  had  taken  from  the  Venetians, 
and  thai  the  latter  would  not  only  remain  in  polTefiion  of  thePolefine 
of  Rovigo,  which  they  had  wrefted  out  of  the  Marquis  of.  Ferrara's 
hands,  but  of  all  the  pre-eminence  and  authority  which  they  for- 
merly had  over  the  City  of  Ferrara  itfelf.  So  that  they  could  not 
help  foundly  repenting  of  having  engaged  in  lb  expenfive  a  war,  in 
the  courfe  of  which,  indeed,  they  had  gained  fome  reputation,  but 
were  likely  to  come  off  with  more  difgrace  at  the  concluiion  of  it ; 
iince  they  were  to  give  back,  what  they  had  taken  from  the  enemv, 
and  fit  down  content  without  any  fort  of  equivalent  for  their  own 
lofTes.  To  thefe  conditions,  however,  they  were  forced  to  fubmit, 
as  they  grew  tired  of  the  burden  of  the  war,  and  did  not  care  to 
tempt  fortune  any  further,  left  they  fhould  expofe  themfelves  to  fiill 
greater  dangers  and  lofTes,  through  the- defection  of  fome,  or  am- 
bition of  others.. 

Whilit  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Lombardy,  the  Pope's 
forces,  at  the  inftigation  of  Lorenzo  Vitelli,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Caf- 
tello,  in  hopes  of  driving  his  adverfary  Niccolo  out  of  that  City,  who 
was  now  abandoned  by  the  League,  out  of  complaifance  to  his  Ho- 
linefs,  becaufe  he  would  not  otherwife  come  into  their  meafures 
But  whilft  they  lay  before  the  town,  Niccolo's  Partifans  made  a  felly 
upon  the  befiegers,  and  totally  routed  them.  Upon  which,  the  Pope. 
recalled  Count  Girolamo  out  of  Lombardy,  and  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  with  all  the  expedition  he  could  ;  that  fa  he  might 
recruit  his  army,  and  then  purfue  his  .  defigns  upon  Caftello,  with 
frefh  vigour.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  thinking, 
it  would  be  a  better  expedient  to  make  Niccolo  his  friend  by  nego- 
tiation and  gentle  means,  than   to  provoke  him  ftill  more  by  frefh. 

[*]  Ifabella  of  Arragon, 
,-. .  hofliii'tie^ 
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hoftilities,  he  came  to  an  accommodation  with  him,  and  reconciled 
him  to  Lorenzo,  in  the  belt  manner  he  could  :  but  this  he  did  not 
ib  much  out  of  any  defire  he  had  of  peace  or  love  of  tranquillity, 
as  out  of  apprehenlion  of  new  troubles  at  home  j  feeing  the  ancient 
animofities  began  to  revive  betwixt  the  Urfini  and  the  Colonni. 

In  the  war  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  his  Majefly 
had  taken  the  Countiy  of  Tagliacozzo  from  the  Urfini,  and  given  it 
to  the  Colonni,  who  adhered  to  his  party  :  but  at  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace  betwixt  thofe  two  powers,  the  Urfini  demanded  a  refti- 
tution  of  it,  according  to  the  tenour  of  that  treaty.  The  Pope, 
therefore,  had  often  fignified  to  the  Colonni  that  it  was  his  pleafure 
they  ihould  reflore  it :  but  they  fhewed  fo  little  regard  to  the  remon- 
itrances  of  the  Urfini,  and  the  Commands  and  menaces  of  his  Holi- 
nefs,  that  they  not  only  flatly  refufed  to  give  it  up,  but  committed 
frelh  outrages  and  depredations  upon  them  :  at  which,  the  Pope  was 
fo  exafperated,  that  he  fupported  the  Urfini  with  all  his  forces,  who 
having  killed  all  thofe  that  offered  to  make  any  refiftance,  firlt.  plun- 
dered their  houfes  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  rifled  the  greater  part 
of  the  Caftles  and  Villas  which  they  had  in  the  Country.  And  fuch 
was  the  rage  and  inveteracy  of  thele  two  parties  againir.  each  other, 
that  their  animofities  could  not  have  been  in  any  wife  compofed 
if  one  of  them  had  not  been  deprefled  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  any  oppofition  at 
that  time. 

In  the  mean  while  they  did  not  enjoy  much  more  tranquillity  at 
Genoa  and  in  Tufcany ;  for  the  Florentines  had  ordered  Count  Anto- 
nio da  Marcia  to  lie  upon  the  confines  of  Serezana  with  a  good  body 
of  troops,  which  harrafled  the  Screzanefe  with  daily  excurlions  and 
.tkirmiihes  as  long  as  the  war  continued  :  at  Genoa,  Paolo  Fregofo 
the  Archbifnop  having  betrayed  Battiftino  Fregofo  the  Doge  (who  had 
repoied  too  much  confidence  in  that  Prelate)  caufed  him  to  be  clofely 
imprifoned  together  with  his  whole  familv,  and  made  himfeif  Lord 
of  that  City  [/].  The  Venetian  fleet  at  that  time,  likewife,  made  a 
deicent  upon  the  coaft  of  Naples,  pofleffed  themlelves  of  Gallipoli, 
and  fcoured  all  the  Country  round  about  it.  But  after  the  peace  was 
concluded  in  Lombardy  all  commotions  ceafed  every  where,  except  in 
Tufcany  and  at  Rome  :  for  the  Pope  being  either  worn  out  with  old 
age,  or  too  much  agitated  in  his  mind  at  the  thoughts  of  a  peace  (to 

[r]  This  was  Paul  Fregofo,  made  Cardinal  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year  1488.  He 
wrote  nine  books  of  the  memorable  actions  of  great  men,  in  imitation  of  Valerius 
M.iximus  ;  and  alfo  a  trcatife  upon  learned  women.  After  he  had  fcized  upon  the 
State,  he  governed  with  fo  much  cruelty,  that  he  was   three  times  expelled  the  City. 

which 
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J*hich  he  had  been  fo  obflinately  averfe)  died  five  days  after  the  nub 

ho„T  r ; '  lrmg- a11  the  reit  °f  *%  -  tr™^ Ta^s* 

SS  s xt  continu%  em  ed  in ™  aL  ™^ 

[a]  Hi's  name  was  Francifco  dplln  &»■*„>■*      ti.  ■  ,  .  .    , 

Pbuna's  works,  favs,  he  vva  adttcfwl'i  .ll  T  ?  T*  f  '"?•  LIfc'  b  ths  cnd  of 
Mb  fervent  charity  to  the  noor    arL  r *    °f,g°°d  <M""*»  cxtenli/e  learn- 

pre&d  by  the  Turks  wondeS  £5  ff^^l  'V^'  ?"nCeS  that  had  b«-<>  °P" 
Siligence'to  repair  Vjffrf  ££  h"  £  "rtf*  °<"  M^e,  and  git 
that  were  laid  to  his  <W  by  foT  as^f'  *  ?"  ?«  ******  the  fauh> 
favour  of  his  creatures    his  rarfJT    '  e'"g  gTl"!t>'  of  many  uniuft  a<^™s   in 

Florentines,  and  haSw  £^  vkhT7, ■  "*?  u^7'  hh  cxcom™ nic"»'g  *■ 
him,  as  other  Hiltorian   do    uS  hi  ^  Jhoftilltlcs-     B"t  he  does  not  char,, 

does  he  fay  any  Sto ^SffiSH  ^  df°'Ut<;  manners  of  his  favourites;  nor 
pradifed  nimielf,  ^ZSi£il^S^St  **•*?.<**<>»  ** 
was  looked  upon  as  the  commo     M„  r  t    ,     deLhShted  fo  much  '»  war>  that  he 

in  a  war  which  he  was  th  n  Z.td  "h  ^  *!?  ^  Mks  at  bft  foWaking  h"» 
with  the  enemy,  which  he  ook  !™ih  ',  k  *"*  ^  C°  C°mC  t0  an  accommodation 
according  to  vllatcrnv,    lib     xx  f      «   O  '   ^  "  kilkd  hi'"'   3S  k  WaS  thought, 

confenfum  fieri  confpSre ex  a hni    S^  paCe"?  f  f°dis  Prater  eJus  voluntatem  &. 
qua  in  ukimis  annis  maxime bbc raW    •   P       ^  d?'°rC'  P°daS''a  infuPe>-  «iS™vante, 
fine  Vicar  of  the  ?£«  tf  Pe°S  V;  <lumt«mdK'»  expiravit."     Was  not  this  a 
siade  upon  him      '  ^^  *  deferved  the  lowing  Epitaphs,  which  were 

Siftere  qui  nullo  potuit  cum  federe  Sixtus, 
Audito  tantum  nomine  pacis  obit. 

Die  unde  Aleclo  pax  ifta  refuffit,  et  unde 

1  am  fubito  reticent  prxlia  ?  Sixtus  obit, 
Pacis  ut  hoftis  erat,  pace  peremptus  obit, 

Pontifice  Maximo,  qui  etofficii  no'ntifi^  £  r^-  "ft?  P°tCrat  Ferdi»-™°us  a  Sixto 
bella  excitare  folebat^ue  flufflfS  Jf  "^g.on.s  &  De,  oblitus  non  feeus  in  Italid 
regnarent,  non  pars  eI,  xjl,  ?"  Pr°V'nCla  ^^  '"  qUa  TurCa?  &  P*1]1 
^^^^hn^^^^^^^,^^  con&"^  -.jus  princep, 
&  guberaaciila  Reipublici  IraftaW^^  •  faPiernt«ffil"e  ?™™  tanti  imperii  tenero 
Sii,  f.  non  fuafoTe  &  hnStr?  SSSSS*  VU<5l'bUS  deberCC'  ^ein  eodem 
Icrunt  Herculi  Ferrarenfi  pr'n  iPT"  /  ,  fc^'  ^erra  &  aquis  anna  bta- 
pcrfuaded  to  carry  the  war  into  Tulin;  hv  P  T  ^i^  thoUgh£  t0  haVe  bee» 
office,  and  without  any VeUrd  to  pll  X  Y  ^fcfS**  ''  wh°  ^Z^Z  his  facerdotal. 
as  if  it  had  been  a  ?Z> ZT  of  AfaSK?  "  S^  #"  t0  raife  Wa"  in  ^r 

■signed,  and  not  a  p^of  Euto^i„T  ^SV"  ?*1Chihe  Turk  or  the  Carthaginian 
himfelf  was  Prnue,  and  ou^ht  to  ^^u  "^  eminCnt  me»'  of  «*S  he 

governed  the  Com/non-we    th  WL   thl 'u^S     ^  ^"  °f  ?"  Sreat   ««  and 
and  tempe&wus  tanes.     And  tWthl  n?'1  modt-ratl°n  =>nd  y.ifdom,  m  airbu 

penuanon  and    inftigation   of  Sixte    tLTH  V      aPPr^^ion  at  kaft,  if  not  by  the 
Ferrara,   both  by  Sea  and  Land*'   Y  Vcnetia»s  att-^ked  Hercules,  Dake  of 

•         v  ^/,?,;;.,   p.      'I"  ^d'„    JV"PP.  »  quoted   by  Du  Pleffis  Marnax,  in   the 
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As  foon  as  this  Pontif  was  dead,  the  whole  City  of  Rome  was  im- 
mediately in  uproar  and  confufion.     Count  Girolamo  retired  with 

pleaiure  in  that  City  pa)-  a  Julio  (about  Six-pence  fterling)  to  the  Pope  every  Week, 
which  amounts  fometimes  to  above  twenty  thoufand  ducats  at  the  yearns  end  ;  and  the 
offic:  of  gathering  that  tax  belongs  fo  particularly  to  the  chief  men  in  the  Church, 
that  the  farming  of  the  bawdy-houfes  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their  income  :  for,  fays  he, 
I  have  formerly  heard  the  preferment  of  an  ecclefiaftick  computed  in  this  manner.  "  He 
has  two  Livings,  a  Curacy  of  twenty  Ducats,  a  Priorfhip  of  forty,  and  three  -whores 
in  the  brothels,  who  bring  him  in  twenty  Julio's  a  week."  "  Sed  et  recentibus  tem- 
poribus  Sixtus  Pontifex  Maximus  Roma:  nobile  admodum  lupanar  conftruxit.  Multi  alii 
Magiftratus  in  civitatibus  fuis  lupanaria  conftruunt  foventque,  nonnihil  ex  meretricio 
quadlu  etiam  serario  fuo  accumulantes  emolumenti :  quod  quidem  in  Italia  non  rarum 
eft,  ubi  etiam  Romana  Scorta  in  fingulas  hebdomadas  Julium  pendent  Pontifici,  qui 
cenfus  annuus  nonnunquam  viginti  millia  ducatos  excedit,  adeoque  Ecclefias  procerum 
id  munus  eft  ut  una  cum  Ecclefiarum  proventibus  etiam  lenociniorum  numerent  mer- 
cedem.  Sic  enim  ego  illos  fupputantes  aliquando  audivi ;  habet,  inquientes,  ille  duo 
beneficia,  unum  curatum  aureorum  viginti,  alterum  prioratum  ducatorum  quadraginta, 
&  tres  putanas  in  burdello,  quae  rcddunt  fingulis  hebdomadibu-"  J  li  nti."    jfgrippa 

de  vanitate  fcieyitiarttm,  tcm.   ii.  cap.  64.     There  is  one  fentence  in  tliis  paflage    which 
Du  Pleffis  has  not  tranflated.     Agrippa  obferves,  "  that  many  other  Magiftrates  have 
eftablifhed  public  Stews  in  thci?  Cities,  and  protect  them,  and  even  lay  a  tax  upon  the 
gain  of  the  Proftitutes,  which  they  gather  into  the  public  Exchequer."     It  is  univcr- 
fally  acknowleged  that  Sixtus  was  a  man  of  learning.     He  had  been  h;. 
Doctor's  degree  at  Padua,  and  read  lectures  at  Pavia,  Siena,  Florence,  and  Perugia. 
He  was  appointed  Provincial  of  Liguria,  Attorney  General  of  his  Order  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  afterwards  Vicar  General   of  Italy,  and    laftly,  General   of  the  Cord 
He  gained  great  reputation  by  the  works  he  publifhed,  which  were  numerous,  a;. 
be  feen  in  Ghilini's  Te/:'.ro,  p  irt  II.  :  and  when  he  was  railed  to  the  Papal  dignity,  he 
fhewed,  that  he  had  not  renounced  the  love  of  literature  j  for  he  caufed  the  Vatican 
Library  to  be  erected,  the  fur.  rrcy  of  which  he  committed  to  the  learned  Pla- 

tina,  and  gave  falaries  to  feveral  other  Pcrfons  who  were  to  affift  him  in  taking  care  of 
the  books,  and  tranferibing  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  Manufcripts,  which  he 
had  collected.  He  likewife  employed  Platina  to  write  the  Lives  of  the  Popes.  The 
place  which  Polydore  Virgil  affigns  him,  in  his  book  De  inver.toribus  rcrum.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  7.  is  not  very  honoural.e  .  he  there  afcribes  to  him  the  firft  creating  of  feveral 
Offices  on  purpofe  to  fell  them  ;  which  proved  the  caufe  of  a  diforder  that  afterwards 
daily  encreafed.  His  mercenary  conduct  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  delire  he  had 
to  a22randize  his  Nephews.  "  Girolamo  Riario,  fays  Varillas,  in  his  Jnecdctcs  of  Flo- 
rence, wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  fortune,  but  to  get  footing  in  Umbria,  from 
whence,  he  might  eafily  extend  his  power  into  Romagna,  and  pcihaps  into  Tufcany 
alfo  :  but  as  he  had  no  army,  and  wanted  a  large  fum  of  money  to  raife  one,  his  uncle 
did  not  fcruple  to  expofe  all  the  offices  in  the  Chancery  and  Court  of  Rome,  to  Sale, 
which,  under  his  predeceflbrs,  had  always  been  given  away,  as  the  reward  of  virtue  or 
capacity.  He  erected  five  Colleges,  through  which  all  the  difpatches  of  the  Datary 
.were  to  pafe  fucceffively ;  and  nine  new  offices  in  the  Apoftolic  Chamber,  which  were 
ibid  very  dear.  He  did  not  confider  what  a  fhameful  trade  he  was  going  to  introduce, 
nor  the  honeft  liberty  of  which  he  deprived  the  Court  of  Rome,  nor  the  ill  confe- 
rences which  muft  enfue,  when  a  ftop  was  put  to  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the 
Italians,  by  fuppreffing  thofe  gratuitous  dignities,  which  were  a  fpur  to  them,  and  ex- 
cited their  emulation.  He  likewife  not  only  augmented  the  old  taxes,  but  impofed  new 
cuts,  and  eftablifhed  extraordinary  tenths.     His   pride  was  exceffive,  of  which,  the 

hit 
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his  forces  into  the  Caftle ;  the  Urfini  were  apprehenfive  that  the 
Colonni  would  take  this  opportunity  of  rifing  upon  them  to  revenge 
the  injuries  they  had  fo  lately  received ;  and  the  Colonni  demanded 
not  only  a  reftitution  of  their  houfes,  but  to  be  indemnified  for 
their  other  lofles  :  fo  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  Pope's  deceafe, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  murders,  robberies,  and  firing  of 
houfes  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  City.  But  at  the  perfuafion  of 
the  Cardinals  who  earnestly  entreated  Count  Girolamo  to  deliver  up 
the  Caftle  into  their  hands,  to  withdraw  into  his  own  States,  and 
leave  the  City  free  from  the  influence  of  an  armed  force,  he  imme- 
diately retired  to  Imola,  in  hopes,  as  it  was  thought,  of  ingratiating 
himfelf  with  the  fucceeding  Pope  by  fo  ready  a  compliance.  The 
Cardinals,  therefore,  being  delivered  from  this  apprehenfion,  and  the 
factions  deprived  of  the  fupport  they  expected  from  the  Count  in  their 
private  quarrels,  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  another  Pontif ;  when 
after  fome  divilions  in  the  Conclave,  Giovanni  Battifta  Cibo,  a  Ge- 
noefe  by  birth,  and  Cardinal  of  Molfetta,  was  at  laft  elected,  and 
affumed  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII  [a-]  -,  and  as  he  was  naturally  of 

Florentines  had  many  humiliating  proofs  :  but  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged,  that 
he  was  of  fo  mean  an  extraction  as  Machiavel,  and  fome  other  writers  affirm  :  for  Pan- 
vinus  fays,  that  his  family  was  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable  in  Savona,  and  that  it 
was  a  branch  of  the  family  della  Rovere,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Piedmont.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  firft  arofe  from  his  refufal 
of  a  Cardinal's  Cap  to  Julio  de'  Medici :  befides  which,  Lorenzo  affifted  the  Count  of 
Tiferno  in  a  war  he  had  entered  into  with  this  Pontif,  who  was  fo  enraged  at  it,  that 
he  joined  in  the  confpiracy  with  the  Pazzi,  to  aflaffinate  both  the  brothers  ;  and  when 
that  attempt  failed,  he  excommunicated  the  whole  City  of  Florence,  and  joined  with 
feveral  other  Princes  in  a  war  againft  it.  He  was  exceffively  extravagant  in  his  expences  j 
but  unequalled  in  magnificence  and  generofity  to  Princes,  whofe  devotion,  or  other 
occafions,  brought  them  to  Rome.  Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  fuch  perfons  as  he  had 
formerly  been  intimate  with.  After  his  exaltation,  he  fent  for  his  old  friend  Weffelus» 
one  of  the  raoft  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  and  offered  him  any  favour  that 
was  in  his  power  to  confer  ;  but  Weffelus  modeftly  refufed  to  accept  of  any  thing  but 
a  manufcript  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  then  in  the  Vatican;  which  the 
Pope  gave  him,  at  his  requeft,  but  was  fo  furprized  at  it,  that  he  afked  him,  why  be 


dabuntur :  fed  tu  ftulte,  quare  non  petis  Epifcopatum  aliquem  aut  fiinile  quidpiam  ?  re- 
fpondit  Weffelus,  quia  iis  non  indigeo.  Fita  JVeJfdi  inter  vitas  Profejfor.  Granhigenf. 
p.    18. 

[a]  He  had  lived  a  great  while  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  Bifhop  of  Naples,  in  his 
youth,  before  he  was  a  Churchman.  He  was  afterwards  made  Bifhop  of  Savona,  by 
Paul  II.  and  Cardinal  of  Mclfi  (or  Molfetta,  according  to  Machiavel)  bv  Sixtus  IV. 
His  chief  endeavour  was,  to  unite  the  Princes  of  Chnftendom  in  a  war  againft  the 
Turk  ;  and  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  that  defign,  he  brought  great  fums  of  money 
into  his  Exchequer  by  being  fo  active  in  it.     He  had  two  (oris  by  a  Lady  of  Naples, 

Vol.  I.  L  1 1  a  humane 
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a  humane  pacific  diSpoSition,  he  prevailed  upon  the  factions  to  ceafe 
hostilities  againSt  each  other,  and  reftored  the  peace  of  the  Citv  for 
that  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  that  had  been  fo  lately  concluded  in 
Lombardy,  the  Florentines  could  not  continue  long  inactive ;  think- 
ing it  a  great  diigrace  to  them,  that  a  private  Gentleman  who  had 
taken  the  CaiYle  of  Serezana  from  them  Should  be  fuffered  to  continue 
in  quiet  poSieffion  of  it  :  and  becaufe  it  was  expreflly  Stipulated  in- 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  late  peace,  that  whatfoever  bad  been  taken 
from  any  State  engaged  in  the  war,  Should  be  reftored  upon  demand  j 
and  that  in  cafe  no  fuch  restitution  was  made,  the  party  aggrieved 
Should  be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war  upon  any  one  that  either  refufed 
or  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  they  immediately  began  to  raife  money 
and  aSTemble  their  troops  for  the  recovery  of  that  place.  Upon  which 
[_y],  AuguStino  Fregolb  who  had  Seized  upon  it,  finding  himfelf 
much  too  weak  to  cope  with  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  thought  fit  to 
give  it  up  to  the  Company  of  St.  George.  And  as  we  Shall  have  fre- 
quent occafion  [  z  ]  hereafter  to  make  mention  of  this  Company  and 
the  Genoefe,  it  may  not  be  amiSs  perhaps  to  fay  Something  here  in 
particular  concerning  the  Government  and  constitution  of  Genoa,,  one: 
of  the  principal  Cities  in  Italy. 

where  he  had  formerly  lived  in  quality  of  a  Courtier.  Francifco,  the  elder  of  them* 
married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
fineft  women  of  her  age.  It  was  the  foible  of  this  Pontif  likewife,  to  be  fond  of  his 
Children  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  his  affection  over-ruled  his  juftice  in  favour  of  thercu 
Ciuconius  in  vit.  Pontif. 

[y~\  He  is  called  Ludovico  Fregofo,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages  above. 

[z]  It  feems  from  feveral  paffages  in  this  hfftorv,  as  if  Machiavel  had  defigned'  to 
have  brought  it  down  lower  than  he  has  done ;  particularly  from  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  Dedication  to  Clement  VII.  where  he  fays,  "  But  after  I  had  brought  it  down 
(that  is,  this  hiftory)  to  the  time  when  the  death  of  the  illuftrious  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  found,  that  the  events  which  afterwards 
happened,  grew  fo  interefting  and  important,  that  they  deferved  to  be  related  in  a  higher 
fryle,  and  more  fpiritcd  manner,  I  refolved  to  prefent  what  I  had  already  digefted  in  one 
volume,  at  your  Hoiineffes  feet  ;  that  fo  you  might  have  a  tafre  at  leaft  of  the  fruit 
which  you  planted  yourfelf,  and  an  earneft  of  my  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  maturity* 
I  come  boldiy  into  the  field ;  for  as  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  countenance,  and 
preferred  hy  your  bounty,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  (hall  likevvife  find  fheltcr  under 
the  function  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  great  wifdom.  In  this  confidence  I  mail 
purfue  my  undertaking  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  alacrity,  that  I  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
if  my  life  and  health  continue,  and  your  Holinefs  ftill  vouchfafes  to  fupport  me  with 
your  protection."  And  after  the  aflaflination  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  he  fays,  "  he  had  only  one  Son,  who* 
was  born  fome  months  after  his  death,  and  named  Giulio,  (afterwards  Clement  VII.) 
whofe  virtues  and  fortune  have  been  fo  remarkable,  that  he  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  of  whom,  (if  it  pleafcs  God  to  fpare  my  life  fo  long)  I  fliall  have  much  to  fav, 

When 
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When  the  Genoefe  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Venetians, 
after  a  moit  heavy  and  expenfive  war  that  had  fubfufted  betwixt  them 
for  many  years,  not  being  in  a  capacity  to  repay  a  very  large  fum  of 
money,  which  fome  of  the  Citizens  had  advanced  for  the  fervice  of 
the  public,  they  mortgaged  the  revenues  of  the  Cuftoms  to  them,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Creditors  fhould  yearly  receive  the  intereft  of 
their  money,  and  fome  part  of  the  principal,  out  of  that  fund,  till 
the  whole  debt  was  difcharged  :  and  that  thefe  Citizens  might  have  a 
convenient  place  to  meet  in  to  tranfact  their  affairs,   they  gave  them 
the  Hall  that  is  over  the  Cuftom-houfe.     Thefe  Creditors  eitablifhed 
a  fort  of  government  amongft   themfelves,  and  appointed  a  Council 
of  an  hundred  Citizens  for  the  management  of  their  concerns,  with 
eight  Governors  to  prelide  over  them,  who  divided  the  whole  debt 
into   transferable  fhares,  which  they   called   Luoghi,  and  gave  the 
name  of  tie  Bank  or   Company  of  St.    George  to  this  corporation. 
Things  being  fettled  upon  this  foundation,  and  the  Government  hav- 
ing occaiion  for  further  fums,  had  recourfe  to  the  Bank,  which  being 
well  governed,  grew  fo  rich  in  a  while   that   it  eafily  found  means 
to  fupply   them  from   time  to  time  according  to  their  wants.     But 
the  Government  having  already  mortgaged  the  Cuftoms,  were  after- 
wards obliged  when  they  borrowed  any  more  money,   to  make  them 
alignments  of  lands  and  other  polTeflions  belonging  to  the   Public : 
and  this  they  have  done  fo  frequently,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  one, 
and  the  fupplies  of  the  other   have  at  laft  brought   things  to  fuch  a 
pals,  that   the  greater  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  Genoefe 
dominions  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this  Company;  which  not  only 
takes    upon  itlelf  to  provide  for    their  defence,   but  annually  chufes 
Magistrates  and  other  officers   of  its  own   to  govern  them,  without 
fuffering  the  Public  to  interfere  at  all  in   thofe  matters  [«].     From, 
hence  it  comes  to  pals  that  the  affections  of  the  people  are  transferred 
from  the  Government  (which  thev  look  upon  as  tyrannical)   to  the 
Company    of  St.  George ;   the    affairs  of  which   have  always  been 
adminiitered  with  the  utmoft  juftice,  exactnefs,  and  impartiality  :  and 

when  I  come  to  treat  of  our  own  time?.''     Again,  fpeaking  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  he 

in  the  fame  book,  "  ihat  h.  :  die  government  of  Milan  folely  into  his  own 

hand?,  he  fully  completed  the   ruin   of  Italy,  as  wc  fhall  lhew  hereafter,  in  its  proper 

And  here  he  lays,  "  he  fhall   have  frequent  occaiion  hereafter  to  make  men- 

:  ■•■/  of  St.  George,   and  the  Genoefe.*'     We  do  not  find,  however, 

that  he  p:  ing  ;  nor  does  he  fay  any  thing  more  of  Clement  VII.    or 

fhew  in  what  rriaener  Ludovifa  Sforza  rpiii  of  Italy  $  or  make  any  further 

n  of  the  Company  of  St.  George,  &c.  as  he  promifes.      Thefe  tra'.ti  arc  furHcient 

to  juftify  our  conjecture:  more  might  be  adduced  if  ;';;%-  w.re  oepefiajry, 

v,  -     our  Eall  India  Corhpan  fent. 
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from  hence  likewife,  it  happens  that  the  State  is  fubject  to  fuch 
frequent  and  fudden  revolutions,  that  it  is  one  day  in  the  hands  of 
fome  Citizen  of  their  own,  and  the  next  perhaps,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  foreigner;  which  is  not  owing  to  the  Company  of  St. 
George,  but  the  ill  conduct  of  the  government.  So  that  in  the  con- 
tends for  power  which  have  fo  often  happened  betwixt  the  Fregoli 
and  Adorni,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  have  feldom  given  them- 
felves  much  trouble  about  them ;  for  as  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them  v  hich  of  thofe  two  families  was  predominant,  or  who  elfe 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  they  generally  fubmitted  without 
care  or  diftinclion  to  thofe  that  had  got  the  upper  hand.  Nor  did  the 
Company  of  St.  George  ever  offer  to  interpoie,  whoever  had  the  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  reins,  any  further  than  in  obliging  them  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges,  which 
indeed  have  hitherto  been  at  all  times  inviolably  preferved  :  for  as 
they  have  powerful  forces,  great  treafure,  and  many  governments 
in  their  hands,  their  privileges  could  not  be  infringed  without  occa- 
fioning  a  certain  and  molt  dangerous  rebellion.  An  example  very 
extraordinary  indeed,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  Republic 
that  does  or  ever  did  exift,  nor  in  any  of  thofe  imaginary  models  that 
have  been  devifed  by  Philofophers  :  for  furely  it  muff  be  a  ftrange 
and  wonderful  fight  to  fee  liberty  and  tyranny,  integrity  and  cor- 
ruption, regularity  and  licentiouinefs  flourishing  within  the  compafs 
of  the  fame  walls  and  in  the  fame  community  :  yet  fuch  is  the  insti- 
tution that  has  preferved  that  City  and  ffill  makes  it  refpectable. 
And  whenever  it  comes  to  pafs  (as  it  certainly  muft)  that  the 
Company  of  St.  George  fhall  get  poffeffion  of  the  whole  State,  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  will  become  no  lefs  considerable  than  that  of 
Venice  [<£]. 

[b]  Whether  thefe  great  Funds  or  Companies  are  of  fervice  or  difTervice  to  a  State,, 
is  a  queftion  that  has  been  fo  often  difcuiTed,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  it 
here.  The  administration  of  the  Genoefe  bank  being  for  life,  and  partJy  in  the  hands 
of  the  Citizens,  gives  them  great  authority  in  the  State,  and  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  people.  But  it  is  generally  thought  a  heavy  load  upon  the  State,  and  a  fort  of  an  in- 
ferior Senate,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  their  /.riftocratic  government.  The  people, 
however,  receive  no  fmall  benefit  frcm  it,  as  it  is  a  check  to  the  AriStocracy,  distributes 
the  power  amongSt  more  private  members  of  the  Republic,  and  gives  a  figure  to  the 
Commons  :  and  this  Mr.  Addifon  judges  to  be  the  reafon  why  the  Senate  treats  the 
people  here  with  greater  moderation  than  at  Venice.  The  State  is  poor,  though  the 
Subjects  are  rich.  It  is  faid,  that  the  whole  of  their  revenue  does  not  amount  to 
i,5CO,oco  Crowns  per  Annum,  and  yet  the  Genoefe  are  great  Bankers,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  France  and  Spain.  They  were  able  above  a  Century  ago,  to 
lend  the  latter  a  Sum  of  eleven  millions,  and  it  might  be  added,  to  lofe  it  too ;  for  it 
has  never  been  repaid  Since  ;  that  politic  Court  Still  keeping  the  principal  in  its  hands, 

To 
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To  this  Company,  therefore,  Auguftino  Fregofo  delivered  up  Sere- 
zana [c]  ;  and  they  not  only  readily  accepted  the  offer,  but  under- 
took to  defend  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  a  fleet  to  fea,  and  a 
body  of  land  forces  to  Pietra  Santa,  to  prevent  any  fudden  attempt 
upon  that  town  from  the  Florentine  army,  which  now  drew  near 
to  Serezana.  The  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  had  likewife  an 
eye  upon  Pietra  Santa,  and  wanted  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it ; 
without  which  the  reduction  of  the  other  (if  they  took  it)  would 
be  of  little  importance  ;  as  that  place  lay  betwixt  Serezana  and  Pifa. 
But  they  had  no  colourable  pretence  to  make  any  aflault  upon  it, 
except  either  the  garrifon  or  the  inhabitants  mould  endeavour  to 
molell  them  in  the  execution  of  their  defigns  upon  Serezana.  And 
to  decoy  them  into  this,  they  fent  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  provifions  from  Pifa  to  their  camp  under  a  very  weak  convoy, 
imagining  that  when  the  garrifon  of  Pietra  Santa  faw  fo  large  a 
booty  efcorted  by  fo  feeble  a  party,  they  would  naturally  be  tempted 
to  attack  it.  The  flratagem  fucceeded  according  to  their  wifh  :  for 
the  garrifon  feeing  fo  great  a  prize  in  their  power,  immediately  fallied 
out  and  feized  upon  it.  This  gave  the  Florentines  a  fufficient  handle 
to  commence  hoftilities  againft  them ;  and  they  accordingly  turned 
afide  from  Serezana  and  fat  down  before  Pietra  Santa  :  which  being 
well  garrifoned,  made  a  brave  defence  againft  the  enemy,  who  hav- 
ing planted  their  artillery  chiefly  on  that  fide  which  lay  next  to 
the  plain,  likewife  raifed  a  Baftion  upon  an  eminence  on  the  other, 
to  batter  the  town  from  thence. 

Giacopo  Guicciardini  was  at  that  time  CommifTary  of  the  Floren- 
tine army,  and  whilft  it  was  employed  in  this  manner  before  Pietra 
Santa,  the  Genoefe  fleet  having  taken  and  burnt  the  fortrefs  of  Vada, 

and  paying  intcrefl  for  it,  to  make  them  in  fome  meafure  dependent  upon  it.  And,  in- 
deed, this  Republic  feems,  upon  many  accounts,  to  be  far  more  inclined  to  Spain  than 
to  the  French  ;  though  it  endeavours  to  keep  fair  with  every  State.  They  fuffer  neither. 
Corn  nor  Wine  to  be  fold  in  their  markets,  the  Government  referving  that  privilege  to 
themfelves  ;  fo  that  the  Bakers  are  obliged  to  buy  their  Wheat  from  the  public  granaries, . 
and  the  Vintners  are  fupplied  from  the  public  cellars. 

[f]  Serezana,  Sarzana,  Zarzana,  or  Serzianum,  is  now  a  well-fortified  town,  fitu- 
ated  betwixt  Mafia  and  Spezza,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Magra.  ■  It  is  furrounded 
with  a  good  wall,  baftions,  and  a  ditch,  after  the  modern  manner,  and  has  alfo  a  ftrong 
old  Caftle,  well  provided  with  cannon,  &c.  It  is  an  Epifcopal  See,  under  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Pila,  and  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Luna,  r.n  ancient  City  in  that  neighbourhood, 
from  whence  Pope  Nicolas  V.  a  native  of  this  place,  tranflated  the  Bifhoprick  hither. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  exchanged  it  with  the  Genoefe  for 
Leghorn.  There  is  alfo  a  pretty  ftrong  fort,  called  Serezanella  or  Sarfanella,  which 
ftands  upon  a  neighbouring  hill  that  commands  the  City,  This  fort  was  built  by  the 
famous  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  who  fubdued  Lucca, 
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landed  a  body  of  their  forces,  and  plundered  all  the  Country  round 
•about  it  :   but  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  being  detached  from  the  Flo- 
rentine camp  with  a  party  of  horfe  and  foot,  in  fome  meafure  gave 
a  check   to  thefe  depredations,  and  prevented  their  further   progrefs. 
The  fleet,  however,  {till  continued  to  infeft  their  fea  coafts,  and  fleer- 
ing  its   courfe   towards    Leghorn,    came   fo   near    that   City  that  it 
battered  the  New  Tower  feveral  days  :    but  perceiving  their  fbot  did 
not  make  any  great  impreffion,  they  drew  off  again  without  gaining 
much   reputation   in  that   attempt.     In   the   mean  time  the  liege  of 
Pietra  Santa  was  carried   on  in  fo  faint  a  manner,  that  the  befieged 
took  courage,  and  not  only  made  a  vigorous  fally  upon  the  enemy, 
but  alTaulted  their  works,   and  got  poffeffion  of  the  baftion  they  had 
built ;  which  flruck  fuch  a  terror   into  the  Florentine   army,  that 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  running  away,  and  actually  did  remove 
their  camp  to  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  the  town  :  after  which 
(as  the  month  of  October  was  already   begun  and  the  winter  ap- 
proaching)   their   Commanders   thought  it   the  beft   way  to   retire 
into  quarters   and  defer  the  profecution  of  the  fiege  till  a  milder 
feafon. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Signiory  at  Florence  were  informed  of  this  fhame- 
ful  behaviour  (to  animate  their  forces  and  recover  their  reputation) 
they  appointed  two  other  Commiffaries,  Antonio  Pucci,  and  Ber- 
nardo del  Neri ;  whom  they  fent  with  a  large  fupply  of  money  to 
the  camp,  and  inftructions  to  reprefent  to  the  Commanders  how  much 
the  Signiory  were  offended  at  their  late  retreat ;  that  they  would  be 
defpifed  by  the  whole  City  if  they  did  not  immediately  return  to  the 
liege ;  what  a  diigrace  it  would  be  that  fo  many  great  Officers,  with 
lb  powerful  an  army  and  nobody  to  oppofe  them  but  an  inconfiderable 
garrifbn,  lhould  not  be  able  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  a  place, 
which  though  weak  and  pitiful  indeed  of  itfelf,  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Republic  both  at  prefent  and  for  the  future.  The 
Commanders  were  fo  flung  with  thefe  reproaches  that  they  unani- 
mouily  refolved  to  renew  the  fiege,  and  endeavour  in  the  firft  place 
to  retake  the  baftion  they  had  loft.  In  this  undertaking  it  was  plainly 
feen  what  effect  affability,  good  words,  kind  treatment,  and  obliging 
behaviour  have  upon  the   minds  of  fbldiers  [d]  :  for  Antonio  Pucci 

[(/]  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  Anthony,  that  he  gained  the  love  of  all  his 
foldiers  by  exerciiing  and  eating  with  them,  and  making  them  prefents  as  often  as  his 
(.ircumiTHnces  would  permit  him.  Affability  of  this  kind,  is  a  certain  way  to  fecure 
the  affections  of  an  army,  and  may  be  (hewn  without  too  much  familiarity  or  relaxa- 
tion of  proper  difcipline  in  the  Commander.  A  contrary  behaviour  will  likewiie  al- 
ways  be  certainly  attended  with  different  effects.  "  Aldringer,  a -famous  Genera!  under 
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fhaked  one    man  by   the  hand,  called   another  brother  foldier,  made 
large  promifes   to  a   third,  and  encouraged    them   all ;   which  railed 
fuch  a  ipirit  in  them  that  they  rufhed  on  to  the  afiault  like  lb  imny 
lions  and  formed  the  baftion  in  a  moment,   though  not  without  lbmc 
lofs  ;  for  feveral  were  llain,   and  amongft  the  reit  Count  Antonio  da 
Marciano,  who   was   killed   by   a  cannon-ball.      This   advantage  fo 
alarmed  the  garrifon   that  they  began  to  think  of  capitulating  :   but 
before    that   happened,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  came  in   perfon   to  the 
camp  to  give   a  little  more  reputation   to  the   Florentine  arms  ;    and 
in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival   the  town  furrendered  :   however  as  the 
winter  fcafon  was  now   pretty   far  advanced,  the   Commiliaries   did 
not  think  fit  to  attempt   any  further  progrefs   till  the  return   of  the 
fpring,   especially  as  the  autumn  had  been  fo  unhealthful   that  great 
numbers  of  their  private  men  and  many  of  their  officers  were  vilited 
with  grievous   diitcmpers  :    amongft  whom  Antonio  Pucci  and  Bon- 
gianni   Gianfigliazzi  foon  after  died,   much  lamented  by  the  whole 
armv  ;  efpecially    the   former,  who   had  exceedingly  endeared  him- 
felf  to  the  foldiery  by  his  behaviour  to  them  at  the  fiege  of  Pietra 
Santa. 

the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  poflefled  of  many  excellent  qualifications,  fays  Picorato,. 
in  his  ] I  •:  :cjn,  lib.  ix.   He  had  a  very  lively  penetrating  genius,  much 

experience,  a  refined   understanding,  and  great  courage.      He  mide  himfelf  admired  in 
the  Councils  of  war,  by  the  force  of  his   realbning,  and  the  probability  of  his  con- 
tjres.     He  was  mafter  of  a  good  pen,  understood  feveral  languages,  and  knew  how 
to  make  a  prop:r  ufe  of  the  maxims  of  the  feveral  nations  he  had  been  converfar.t  with. 
The  politics  or  a  Spaniard  Italianized,  could  not  furpafs  his.      "  Le  da  lui  pratticare 
varie  nat;->ni,  l'offerrate  diverfe  maffime,  e  gli   invefligati  rrer.ii  e  inclinationi  di   molti 
popoli,  lo  refero  cofi  accorto  nelle  attioni  che  alcuno  Spagnuolo  Italianato  non  lo  avan- 
za.va."     Cut  thefe  great  qualifications  were  accompanied  by  others,  which  much  eclipfed 
the  fplendor  of  them  ;  for  he  had  no  companion,  he  exacted  contributions  with  the  ut- 
inoft  rigour,  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  moved  bv  the  fufferings  or  neceffities  of  his  Soldiers  - 
(o  that  he  was  far  from  being  beloved  bv  the  army.     He  got  immenfe  riches  at  the  fack- 
ing  of  Mantua  :  fcr  there  was  not  an  Officer   in  the  Imperial  armv  that  carried  off  fo- 
much  plunder  cs   he  did.     He  was  killed  (as  it  was   generally  believed,  bv  his  own. 
Soldiers)  upon  the  Bridge  of  Landfliut,  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  there 
a:  bein;  difcov  cred.     "  Fu  colpito  e  fatto  cader  morto,  fays  the  fame  Hiftorian, 
non  fenza  fofpetto  che  ck)  divenilT;  dalla  parte  de  fuoi,  per  vendetta  d'alcune  in^iurie 
fattc  loro,  c-liendo  eglk  per  la  iua  leverita  pju  temuto  che  amato  dalla  militia,"  i.  e.  "  He 
received  a  wound  that  killed  him,  not  without  fufpicion  of  its  beina;  given  by  his  own 
,  out  of  revenge  for  fome  injury  he  had  done  them  ;  for  he  was  more  feared  than 
beloved  by  his  foldiers,  on  account  of  his  great  feveritv."     Many  inftances  of  this  kind 
occu:  n  ev.ty  hiftory,  I  (hall  only  mention  one  mori.,  and  that  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  particular  in  it,  though  I  cannot  at  preient  recollect  where  it  is  related^     It  is 
of  an  officer  that  was  {hot  into  the  back  in  time  of  battle  by  one  of  his  own  men,  who 
had  been  ill  uled  by  him.      Upon  which,  he  cabled  out  to  his  brother  Officers,  as  he  lay 
upon  the  ground,  Pray,  Gentlemen,  tch  notice,  this  was  not  done  by  an  enemj.     1  am  fur,; 
replied  one  of  thou,  bt  wat  u:t  youp  friend  that  did  it. 
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The  Florentines  had  no  fooner  taken  that  place  but  the  Lucchefe 
fent  AmbafTadors  to  Florence   to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it,  as  a 
town  that  formerly  belonged  to  them :  alledging,  that  there  was  an 
exprefs   article  in  the  late  pacification  which  obliged  every  State  to 
reftore  what  it  had  taken  from  others.     In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Flo- 
rentines faid,  that  they  did  not  deny  that  there  was  fuch  an  article, 
but  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they  fhould  not   be  obliged  to 
give  it  up  again  to  the  Genoefe  by  the  treaty  that  was  then  on 
foot  betwixt  them  ;  upon  which  account,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  come  to  any  refoiution   in  that  matter  till  the  treaty  was  either 
wholly  concluded  or  broken  off :  but  if  they  fhould  reftore  it,  the 
Lucchefe  muft  indemnify  them  for  the  great  expence  they  had  been 
at  in  reducing  it,  and  the  damage  they  had  fuftained  by  the  death  of 
many  of  their  principal  Citizens,  who  loft  their  lives  in  that  expe- 
dition ;  after  which,  they  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  give  it  back 
to  them.     That  treaty  however,  betwixt  the  Genoefe  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, continued  in  agitation  all  the  reft  of  the  winter,  as  the  nego- 
tiation was  chiefly  conducted  at  Rome  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  : 
but  nothing  being  concluded  at  laft,  the  Florentines  intended  to  have 
proceeded  in  their  defign  upon  Serezana  as  foon  as  the  fpring  came 
on,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  indif- 
pofition,  and  a  frefh  war  which  broke  out  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Naples.     For  Lorenzo  was  not  only  afflicted  with  the  Gout 
(which  was  hereditary  to  him)  but  fuch  pains  and  opprellion  in  his 
ftomach,   that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.   But  the  war  was  the  chief  impediment ;  which  was  occa- 
fioned  in  the  following  manner. 

The  City  of  Aquila  was  fubjecT:  to  the  King  of  Naples,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  Citizens  were  almoft  entirely  free  :  and  as  the 
Count  di  Montorio  had  very  great  intereft  and  reputation  there,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  who  then  lay  with  a  body  of  forces  near  the  Tronto 
under  a  pretence  of  quelling  fome  tumults  which  had  lately  been 
railed  by  the  peafants  of  that  Country  (but  in  reality  with  a  defign 
to  reduce  Aquila  to  a  more  fubmiflive  degree  of  obedience  to  the 
King)  fent  to  delire  the  Count  would  come  to  him,  as  he  wanted  his 
advice  and  afTiftance  in  lbme  affairs  which  he  had  then  in  hand.  With 
this  die  Count  readily  complied,  not  in  the  leaft  fufpedting  any 
danger :  but  when  he  came,  the  Duke  made  him  prifoner  and  fent 
him  to  Naples.  As  foon  as  this  came  to  be  known  at  Aquila,  the 
whole  City  was  fo  enraged  at  it  that  the  people  immediately  took 
arms,  and  not  only  killed  Antonio  Concinello  the  King's  Commiffary, 
but  many  other  Citizens  who  were  publickly  known  to    be  in   the 
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Neapolitan  intexei):  :  and  to  procure  the  aflhtance  of  fome  i>owei'  to 
Jupport  them  in  this  infurrection,  they  lent  Ambaflhdors  with  an 
offer  of  their  obedience  to  die  Pope,  imploring  his  Holinefs  to  take 
their  City  under  his  protection,  and  to  defend  them  againll  the  tyranny 
of  King  Ferdinand.  The  Pope  therefore,  who  hated  that  Prince 
upon  many  both  public  and  private  accounts,  cheerfully  undertook 
their  defence :  and  as  Roberto  San  Severino,  who  had  fled  from  Milan 
was  not  at  that  time  in  the  pay  of  any  other  State,  he  took  him  into 
his  fervice,  and  having  appointed  him  Commander  in  chief  of  his 
forces,  he  lent  to  defire  he  would  come  with  all  expedition  to  Rome. 
Belides  which,  he  exhorted  all  the  Count  di  Mortorio's  friends  and 
relations  to  exert  themfelves  in  his  caufe  :  Co  that  the  Princes  of  Alte- 
mura,  Salerno,  and  Bilignano  prefently  revolted  from  the  King  and 
took  up  arms  againft  him.  Upon  which,  Ferdinand  feeing  himfelf 
threatened  with  fo  fudden  a  ftorm  on  all  fides,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Florentines  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  adiitance.  But  the  Floren- 
tines were  fome  time  in  fufpence  what  part  to  act  upon  this  occafion  • 
as  it  feemed  an  unreafonable  expectation  that  they  mould  abandon 
their  own  undertakings  to  embark  in  thofe  of  others ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  embroil  themfelves  again  fo 
foon  in  another  war  with  the  Church.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  Kin? 
was  their  confederate,  they  laid  alide  all  apprehenfion  of  danger^ 
and  preferring  their  honour  and  good  faith  to  any  private  interefts  of" 
their  own,  they  took  fome  of  the  Uriini  into  their  pay,  and  lent  the 
Count  of  Pitigliano  with  all  their  forces  towards  Rome  in  behalf  of 
the  King. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Ferdinand  had  likewife  aflembled  two 
armies;  one  of  which,  advanced  towards  Rome  under  the  Command 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  act.  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Flo- 
rentines againll:  the  forces  of  the  Church ;  the  other,  he  kept  near 
Naples  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Princes  who  had  thrown  orf 
their  allegiance  to  him  :  fo  that  a  war  was  now  kindled  up  afrelh, 
and  carried  on  by  both  fides  for  fome  time  with  various  fuccefs  in 
different  parts.  At  lait  however,  the  King  of  Naples  being  everv 
where  victorious,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  month  of  Augull 
1486,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Ambafiadors  from  the  Court  of  Spain  ; 
much  to  the  iatisfaction  of  the  Pope,  who  grew  tired  of  fo  unfuc- 
cefsfull  a  war,  and  determined  to  truft  fortune  no  further :  and  in 
this  treaty,  all  the  States  of  Italv  were  included,  except  the  Genoefe, 
who  were  objected  to,  as  Rebels  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  in 
poffeiiion  of  leveral  places  belonging  to  the  Florentines,  which  they 
had  feized  upon,  and  ildl  refuied  to  deliver  up  again,  in  contempt  of 
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former  treaties.  After  the  conclufion  of  a  Peace,  San  Severino, 
who  had  neither  been  faithfull  to  the  Pope  nor  alert  in  annoying  the 
enemy  during  the  war,  was  difmifled  from  his  fervice  with  lome  marks 
of  his  Holinefs's  difpleafure  :  hut  after  he  had  left  Rome,  he  was 
purfued  by  the  Florentine  and  Milanefe  forces  ;  and  finding  they  gained 
ground  upon  him  very  faft,  after  he  had  got  part  Cefena  he  began  to 
quicken  his  pace  and  fled  with  an  hundred  horfe  to  Ravenna  ;  the  red: 
of  the  men  being  afterwards  either  taken  into  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
fervice,  or  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Countrv  people.  The  King 
of  Naples  having  figned  the  Peace  and  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  thofe  Princes  that  had  rebelled  againft  him,  caufed  Giovanni 
Cappola,  Antonello  d'  Anverfa,  and  their  Sons  to  be  put  to  death,  for 
having  betraid  his  fecrets  to  the  Pope  in  the  late  war. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  Pope  having  obferved  with 
what  alacrity  and  readinefs  the  Florentines   afliited  their  allies,  now 
began  to  carefs  them,  and  mew  greater  refpect  than  ordinary  to  their 
Ambafladors ;  though  he  looked  upon  them  with  an  evil  eye  before, 
on  account  of  his  connexions  with  the  Genoefe,  and   their  attach- 
ment to  the  King  of  Naples.     This  being  intimated  to  Lorenzo  do" 
Medici,  he  refolved  to  take  all  opportunities  of  improving  fo  happy 
a  change  in  his  Holinefs's  difpofition  towards  the  Republic  ;  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, if  he  could  at  the  fame  time  fecure  the  friendship  of  two  fuch 
powerful  Princes  as  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.     The  Pope 
had  a  Son  whofe  Name  was  Francifco ;  and  as  he  was  very  delirous 
not  only  to  procure  fome  State  for  this  young  man  whilft  he  lived, 
but  to  join  him  in  alliance  with  fuch  friends  as  would  maintain  him 
in  pofleflibn  of  it  after  he  himfelf  was  dead;  he  thought  there  was 
no  family  in  Italy  fo  likely,  or  fo  able  to  fupport  him  as  the  Medici  3 
upon  which  -considerations,  he  applied  to  Lorenzo,  and  fo  effectually 
too,  that  the  latter  gave  Francifco  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
After  this  match  was  concluded,  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  Genoefe  to  give  up  Serezana  to  the  Florentines ;  reprefent- 
ing  to  them,  that  they   could  not  in  juftice  detain   what  Auguftino 
Fregofo  had  fold  ;  nor  had  Auguftino  any  right  to  fell  what  was  not 
his  own,  to  the  Company  of  St.  George.     But  thefe  remonftrances 
had  no  effect :  on  the  contrary,  whilft  this  affair  was  negotiating  at 
Rome,  the  Genoefe  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  having  landed 
three  thoufand  foot,  before  the  Florentines  had  any  intelligence  of 
Their  deiigri,  they  laid  fiege  to  Serezanella,  (a  fortrefsfituated  upon 
a-  riling  ground  near  Serezana,  belonging  to  the  Florentines)  and  not 
cnly  plundered,  but  burnt  theBourg  thatfurrounded  it;  after  which, 
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they  planted  their  cannon  againfl  the  fortrefs,  and  began  to  batter  it 
with  great  fury.     The  Florentines  were  not  a  little  furprized  at  fo 
fudden   and   unexpected  an  alfault;  however,    they   afTembled    their 
forces  as  fall  as  they  could  at  Pilli,  under  the  command  of  Virginio 
I  "riini ;  and  in  the  mean  time  made  complaints  to  the  Pope,  that 
whilil  his  Holinefs  was  uiing  his  good  offices  to  bring  about  a  peace 
betwixt  them,  the  Genoefe,  without  any  regard  to  his  authority,  had 
fuddenly  invaded  their  territories.     They  hkewife  dilpatched  Pietro 
Corfini  to  perfuade  the  Luccheie  not  to  join  the  enemy,  and  Pago- 
lantonio  Soderini  to  lee  how  the  Venetians  ilood  affected ;  and  in  the 
!aft  place,  they  fent  to  demand  the  ailillance  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Ludovico  Sforza.     But  they  did  not  receive  the  leafl  from  either  of 
them  :  for  the  King  pretended  to  be   under  apprehenfions,  that  the 
Turkifh  fleet  would  make  another  defcent  upon  his  dominions  ;  and 
Ludovico  found  other  pretexts  to  excule  himfelf  from  fending  them 
any  fuccour.   In  this  manner  the  Florentines,  for  the  moil  part,  ilood 
alone  in  their  wars  j   as  they  feldom  found  any  bodv  fo  ready  to  aiTiil 
them  in  their  exigencies,  as  they  were  to  relieve  others.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  this  was  no  new  thing  to  them,  they  were  not  at  all  difmayed, 
though  they  law  themfelves  fo  ihamefully  deferted  by  their  confe- 
derates, but  fent  out  a  powerful  army  againfl  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Giacopo  Guicciardini  and  Pietro  Vettori,  who  encamped 
with  their  forces  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Magra.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  fortrefs  of  Serezanella  was  reduced  to  great  diilrefs  by  the 
enemy,  as  they  not  only  kept  a  continual  fire  upon  it  from  their  ar- 
tillery, but  fprung  feveral  mines,  and  made  ufe  of  all   other  means 
they  could  devife   to  get  porTeiiion  of  it.     Upon  which,  a   Council 
being  called  in  the   Florentine  camp,  the  Commiliaries   refolved   to 
march  to  its  relief,  and  the   enemy  being   determined  to  iland  their 
ground,  an   engagement   enfued  foon  after ;  in  which,  the  Genoefe 
were  totally  routed,  and  Ludovico  dal  Fiefco,  with  feveral  of  their 
principal  Officers  taken  pfHoriers. 

The  garrifon  in  Serezana,  however,  were  not  fo  much  daunted  at 
this  defeat,  as  to  think  of  furrendering ;  on  the  contrary,  they  refo- 
Iiitely  prepared  for  their  defence  :  and  the  Commillaries  making  their 
approaches  with  no  lei's  vigour,  both  fides  exerted  themfelves  with 
great  fpirit.  But  as  the  liege  continued  longer  than  was  expected, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  went  to  the  Florentine  camp  himfelf,  which  fo 
animated  our  forces,  and  llruck  fuch  a  damp  into  the  enemy,  that 
when  they  faw  how  brillcly  the  Florentines  carried  on  their  works, 
and  how  cold  and  dilatory  the  Genoefe  were  in  lending  them  any 
fuccour,  they  freely  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms   of  Lorenzo, 
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without  any  fort  of  terms  or  capitulation ;  and  after  the  furrender, 
were  all  treated  with  the  utmoit  tendernefs  and  humanity,  except 
feme  very  few,  who  had  either  been  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  or 
remarkably  active  in  it.  During  this  fiege,  Ludovico  Sforza  fent  a 
body  of  forces  to  Pontremoli,  who  gave  out,  that  they  were  march- 
ing to  join  the  Florentine  army  :  but  as  he  held  a  private  corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  of  the  Citizens  in  Genoa,  as  foon  as  he  drew 
near  that  City,  his  party  there  took  arms  againft  their  Governors,  and 
having  got  full  polTelTion  of  it,  they  delivered  it  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  • 

About  this  time  the  Germans  made  war  upon  the  Venetians ;  and 
one  Boccalini,  of  Ofimo,  in  the  territories  of  Ancona,  having  railed 
a  rebellion  in  that  town,  againft  the  Fope,  made  himfelf  Lord  of  it: 
but  after  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  he  reftored  it  to  the  Pope,  at 
the  periuafion  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  came  to  Florence,  where 
he  lived  a  long  time  in  fecurity,  under  the  proteciion  of  Lorenzo, 
and  had  much  honour  and  refpect  mewn  him  there  by  the  Citizens  : 
but  at  laft,  removing  from  thence  to  Milan,  he  did  not  rind  the  fame 
flicker  in  that  place ;  for  Ludovico  Sforza  caufed  him  to  be  appre- 
hended and  put  to  death.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Venetians  having 
attacked  the  Germans  near  the  City  of  Trent,  were  routed,  and  their 
General,  San  Severino  killed :  but  according  to  their  ufual  good 
fortune,  they,  foon  after  this  defeat,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Germans,  upon  terms  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  their  Re- 
public, that  they  could  not  have  expected  better,  if  they  had  gained 
a  victory, 

About  the  fame  time  there  likewife  happened  fome  commotions- 
and  difturbances  of  confiderable  confequence  in  Romagna.  Fraa- 
<  ifco  d'Orfo,  a  native  of  Furli,  was  a  man  of  very  great  power  and 
authority  in  that  City  :  but  as  he  was  ftrongly  fufpected  by  Count 
Girolamo  of  difaffeclion  to  his  perfon,  he  had  often  been  threatened 
by  the  Count  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  lived  under  continual  appre- 
hend on  :  upen  which,  he  was  advifed  by  his  friends  and  relations  to. 
be  beforehand  with  his  enemy,  and  fince  he  was  afraid  of  his  own 
life,  to  difpatch  the  Count,  and  deliver  himfelf  from  the  fear  of  all 
further  danger.  He  therefore  determined  to  follow  their  advice,  and 
fixed  upon  the  day  on  which  the  market  at  Furli  was  ufually  held, 
to  put  it  in  execution -,  for  as  he  knew  great  numbers  of  his  friends 
and  accuaintance  would  come  of  courfe  to  the  town  at  that  time,  he 
thought  he  might  avail  himfelf  of  their  alTiftancc,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  danger  or  fufpicion  he  lhould  incur,  by  fending  to  invite 
them.     It  was  then  the  month  cf  May,  at  which  ieaicn  of  the  year 
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the  Italians  generally  llip  by  day-light.     The  Conspirators  therefore, 
thought  the  moft  convenient  time  to  afTaffinate  him,  would   be  after 
he  had  hipped,   when   perhaps  he  would   be  left  alone  in  his  apart- 
ment, and  his  domeftics  engaged  at  their  own  fuppeF.     This  being 
determined  upon  and  the  hour  fixed,  Francifco  went  to  the  Palace  ; 
and  leaving  his  accomplices  below  ftairs,  found  means  to  get  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  the  Count  was;  at  which  place  he  met 
brie  of  the  Chamberlains  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  his  mailer  that 
he  begged  leave  to  be  admitted,  as  he  had  fomething  of  moment  to 
communicate   to  him.     This  being   readily  granted,  he   found   the 
Count  alone  ;  and  pretending  to  enter  into  converfation  with  him,  he 
took  his  opportunity,  and  fuddenly  difpatched  him;  after  which   he 
called  up  his  accomplices  and  killed  the  Chamberlain.      The  governor 
ot  the  town  with  fome  few  attendants  unluckily  happening  to  come 
.  :  the  fame  time   to  wait   upon  the  Count,   were  likewife  murdered. 
When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far,   they  threw  the  Count's  body  out 
of  the  Palace  window  into   the  flreet,  and  having  rated  a  great  tu- 
mult, exhorted  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for   the  caufe  of  Liberty 
and  the  Church  ;  upon  which,  the  townlmen,  who  abhorred  the  me- 
mory of  the  Count  on  account  of  his  avarice  and  crueltv,  immedi- 
ately ran  together,  and  not  only  plundered  the  Palace,  but  made  hrs 
Countefs  Catherina  and  all  his  children  prifoners.     The  Citadel  was 
now  the  only  impediment  that  remained  to  prevent  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  their  defigns  :   but   the  Commander  of  it  peremptorily 
ref)uing  to  liften  to  any  propofals,  they  defired  the  Countefs  to  make 
ufe  of  her  authority  and   prevail  upon  him,  if  poilible,  to  deliver  it 
up  to  them  :  which  Ihe  promifed  to  do,  if  they  would  fuffer  her  to  go 
to  him  there,  and  laid  ihe  would  leave  all  her  children  in  their  hands 
as  hofhges  for  the  performance  of  it.     The  confpirators  according!-.- 
relying  upon  her  word,  permitted  her  to  go  thither :   but  as  foon  a* 
Ihe  was  got  fafe  into  the  Citadel,   Ihe  altered  her  tone  and  fent  them 
word,  ihe  would  ufe  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  them  all  to  the 
moft  cruel  death  ihe  could   invent,  in  revenge    for  the  murder  of 
her  hufband  :  and  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,   threatened  to  kill 
her  children,  fhe  courageoully  made  anfwer  "  they  might  deal  with 
them  as  they  pleafed,   for  ihe   knew  how  to  provide  herfelf  with 
more.'* 

At  this  refolute  behaviour,  d'  Orfo  and  his   accomplices  were  fc 
dilcou  raged  (efpecially  when  they  law  the  Pope  did  not  fur  port  them, 
and  that  Ludovico  Sforza  the  CcunteiVs  Uncle,  was  rending  a  body 
of  fore??   to  her  relief)  th:>.t  they  packed  up  as  many  of  their  ; 
valuable  effects  as  they  cculd  carry  off  and  retired  to  Caftella..    Unoa 

which* 
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which,  the  Countefs  having  recovered  the  government  of  the  State, 
feverely  punifhed  the  inhabitants  for  their  rebellion  :  and  the  Flo- 
rentines hearing  of  the  Count's  death,  took  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Cattle  of  Piancaldoli  which  he 
had  formerly  taken  from  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  thev  fent  fome 
troops  thither  and  foon  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  ;  though  with 
the  lofs  of  Ciecco,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Architects  and  Engineers 
of  his  time. 

Befide  this  commotion  at   Furli,  there   happened    another  of  no 
lefs  confequence  in  the  fame  Province.     Galeatto  [e],   Lord  of  Fa- 
enza had  married   the  daughter   of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  Prince  of 
Bologna.     This  Lady,  either  out  of  jealoufy,  or  becauie  lhe  had  met 
with  fome  unkind  treatment  from  her  huiband,  or  was  naturally  ill 
tempered,  had  conceived  fuch  a  hatred  againtt  him,  that  lhe  refolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  feize  upon  the  government  herfelf.     Pretending 
therefore  to  be  indifpofed,  lhe  took  her  bed,  and   contrived  matters 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  Galeatto  fhould  come  to  vilit  her,  fome 
of  her  confidants  whom  lhe  had  concealed  in  her  apartment  for  that 
purpofe,  fhould  fall  upon   him  and  kill  him.     With  this  delign,  {he 
had  likewife  acquainted  her  father,  who  readily  embarked  in  it,  in 
hopes  that  when  his  fon-in-law  was  killed,  he  might  eafily  make 
himielf  Lord  of  Faenza  :   fo  that  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  per- 
petration of  this  deed,   Galeatto  came  as  ulual  into  her  chamber,  and 
having  fat  down  by  her  bed  fide  to  enquire  after  her  health  and   talk 
with  her  a  little  while,  the  affaffins,  who  had   hid  themfelves  there, 
rulhed  upon  him  and  difpatched  him  fo  fuddenly  that  he  had  not  time 
to  make  the  leatt  reliftance.     But  as  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the 
town  upon  his  death,  his  widow  with  a  little  child  whole  name  was 
Aftorre,   took  refuge  in  the  Cattle,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms  :   upon 
which  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  and  one   Bergamino  who  was  a  Com- 
mander in  the  Duke  of  Milan's  fervice,  having  got  fome  forces  to- 
gether,  made   their  entrance   into  Faenza  (where  Antonio   Bofcoli 
happened  to  be  likewife  at  that  time  as  Commifiary  from  the  Floren- 
tines)   and   aflembling   fome  of  the  leading  Citizens,   began  to  take 
mcaliires  for  fecuring  the  government  to  themfelves  :  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Vale  of  Lamona  gathering  tumultuoufly  together  upon 
the  news  of  this  event,  took  up  arms   againtt  Bentivoglio  and  Ber- 
gamino, one  of  whom   they  knocked   on   the   head,  and  made  the 
other  prifoner ;  and  declaring  for  Attorre  and  the  Florentines,  deli- 
vered up  the  City  to  the  care  of  their  Commiffary.     When  thefe  pro- 


[e]  Galeatto  Manfredi. 
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ceedings  cams  to  be  known  at  Florence,  the  government  there  was 
highly  difpleaied  at  them  :  however  they  ordered  Bentivoglio  and 
his  daughter  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  at  the  unanimous  requeft 
of  the  people  took,  young  Aitorre  [/]  and  the  City  under  their 
protection. 

After  the  quarrels  amongft  the  more  considerable  States  were  com- 
pofed,   there  likewife  happened  many  other  difturbances  for  the  courfe 
of  feveral  years  in    Romagna,   i a   Marca  d'  Ancona,  and  Siena :   but 
as  they  were  of  little  conlequence,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any 
account  of  them.     It  is  true  they  were  more  frequent  at  Siena  than 
any  where  elle,  after  the  departure  of  the   Duke  of  Calabria  out  of 
thofe  parts,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1488  :   but  after  many  changes 
and   revolutions   there   (in  which,  fome times  the   Commonalty,  and 
lbmetimes  the  Nobility  prevailed)  the  Nobility  at  laft  effectually  fup- 
prefiing  the  other  party,   Pandolpho  and  Giacopo  Petrucci,   one   of 
whom  was  in  the  highelr.  reputation  for  his  wifdom,  and  the  other 
for  his  valour,  became  in  a  manner  Princes  of  that  City.     As  to  the 
Florentines,   they  lived  very,  happily  and  in  perfect  tranquillity  from 
the  end  of  the  Serazanefe  war  till  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1492.     P'or  Lorenzo  having  edablifhed 
a  general  peace  throughout  Italy  by  his  great  wifdom  and  prudence, 
had  begun  to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Republic  and  the  care  of  his  own  family.     In  the  firft  place,  he  mar- 
ried his  eldeft  Son  Pietro  ta  Alphonfina,  daughter  to   Cavaliere  Ur- 
fini,  and  procured  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  Giovanni  his  fecond  Son,   who 
was  not  quite  thirteen   years  of  age,  when  he  was  promoted  to  that 
dignity   (of  which  there  had  been  no  example  before)   but  afcended. 
by  degrees  through  all  the  preferments  of  the  Church  till  he  was  ex- 
alted to  the  Pontificate  [g  ].     For  his  third  Son  Giuliano  who  was 
but  an  infant,  he  could  iiat  make  any  appointment  in  the  State,  on 
account  of  his  tender  years,  and  becaufe  he  himfelf  did  not  live  till 
that  Son  grew  up.     But  he  difpofed  of  his  daughters  very  much  to 
their  advantage  ;  for  he  married  one  of  them  to  Giacopo  Salviati,  an- 
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[/]  Th;  ManfreJi  had  been   fettled   at  Faenza,  ever  fince  the  year   1286.     This 
e  v.hn   was  the   laft  of  the  family,  was   afterwards   murdered  by   the   order  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  his  bodv  thrown  into' the  Tiber. 

[r]  Ha  took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  "  Cum  puer  ad  facrum  ilium  fenatum  aflumptu  s 
fu:n:  ;ib  Innocentio  octavo  Pontifiee,  hac  una  explicita  CJnditione,  nc  palam  inligni  - 
bus  uteretur  aut  fe  ut  Catdinalejn  hab:ret  niii  "triennio  expleto  ad  augenJam  tetatem". . 
He  was  fo  v'oung  when  Innocent  VIII.  made  him  Cardinal,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
he  fhould  not  wear  the  purple,  nor  be  looked  upon  as  a  "Cardinal,  till  he  wa^  three  years 
elder.     Celfus  de  Rofinh  in  Lycee  Lataancnfi.  Tom.  ii.  l.'ii.. 

5  other.- 
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other  to  Francifco  Cibo[Z>],  another  to  Pietro  Ridolphi,  and  the 
fourth  to  his  near  relation  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  order  to  keep  his 
family  united  :  but  flie  died  loon  after  her  nuptials.  In  his  other 
private  concerns,  efpecially  in  mercantile  affairs,  he  was  rather  un- 
fortunate than  otherwife  :  for  fuch  was  the  extravagance  of  his  fadtors, 
who  lived  more  like  Princes  than  private  men,  that  they  had  diffipated 
the  greater  part  of  his  Merchandize  :  fo  that  he  was  often  obliged  to 
borrow  large  funis  of  the  public.  Upon  which  account,  he  refolved 
to  truft  fortune  no  longer,  but  to  give  up  all  concerns  of  that  kind, 
and  depend  wholly  upon  a  landed  eftate,  which  he  thought  a  much 
more  liable  and  certain  poffefTion.  He  therefore  made  feveral  other 
purchafes,  befides  what  his  Anceflors  had  realized ;  particularly  in 
the  City  and  Vale  of  Pifa,  and  in  the  Country  of  Prato,  where  he 
erected  fuch  edifices  as  for  magnificence  and  convenience  might  vie 
with  thofe  of  moft  Princes. 

After  this,  he  began  to  beautify  and  enlarge  the  City  of  Florence; 
and  as  there  were  many  void  plots  of  ground  within  the  walls,  he 
"built  feveral  new  Streets  and  public  Offices.  He  likewife  put  the 
Caftle  of  Firenzuola,  which  is  iituated  in  the  mountains  towards  Bo- 
logna, in  a  much  better  pofbure  of  defence  than  ever  it  had  been  be- 
fore, in  order  to  prevent  any  enemy  from  making  an  irruption  on 
that  fide  to  diflurb  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  On  the  confines  of 
the  Sienefe,  he  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Poggio  Imperiale,  and 
made  that  place  very  ftrong;  and  by  the  reduction  of  Pietra  Santa 
and  Serezana,  he  effectually  fecured  all  the  paffes  in  that  quarter,  if 
the  Genoefe  fhould  be  inclined  to  attempt  any  future  inroad  into  the 
Florentine  dominions.  His  friends  the  Baglioni,  at  Perugia,  and  the 
Vitelli,  at  Caflello,  he  fupported,  from  time  to  time,  with  ample 
fubfidies,  and  had  fo  particular  an  influence  ih  Faenza,  that  he  might, 
in  a  manner,  .call  that  place  his  own  :  all  which  acquisitions  and  pre- 
cautions might  well  be  considered  as  fo  many  forts  and  outworks  to 
defend  the  City  of"  Florence. 

In  the  intervals  of  peace,  he  made  it  his  conftant  endeavour  to  keep 
Ills  Fellow-citizens  chearful  and  in  good  humour,  by  diverting  them 
with  plays,  tournaments,  reprefentations  of  ancient  triumphs,  and 
other  fuch  entertainments  ;  his  chief  delire  being  to  promote  union 
amongft  the  people,  to  furnifh  the  City  plentifully  with  provifions, 
and  to  fupport  the  Nobility  in  that  degree  of  honour  and  refpecl  that 
was  due  to  them.  He  fhewed  great  favour  to  thofe  that  excelled  in 
any  art,  and  was  a  very  liberal  patron  to  learned  men;    of  which 

[b]  The  Pope's  Son. 

Agnolo 
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Agnolo  da  Montepulciano,  Chriftopher  Landini  [i],  and  Demetrius, 
the  Greek  [k],  may  lerve  as  lurricicnt  proofs.  Upon  which  confider- 
ation,  Count  Giovanni  della  Mirandola  [/],  a  man  almofl  adored  for 
his  erudition  and  fine  taite,  preferring  Florence  to  all  other  parts  of 
Europe  through  which  he  had  travelled,  came  and  fettled  there  to 

[;']  He  wrote  feveral  ingenious  treatifes,  amongft  which  are,  De  gli  habiti  £jf  de  Ma- 
ri/hati  di  Fitenze.  I  Dialog''!  dell'  anlma.  He  alio  tranflatcd  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  wrote  Note>  upon  Horace  and  Dante. 

[i]  Demetrius  Chakondylas,  a  learned  Greek  Hiftorian  of  Conftantinople,  who, 
after  the  taking  of  that  City  bv  the  Turks,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek 
Language  in  Florence.  He  was  in  great  efteem  with  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
Francifco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Lewis  XII.  of  France.  He  wrote  a  Greek 
Gramtner,  which  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  atBafil.  See  Paulus  Jovius  Elog.  cap.  xxix. 
where  there  is  much  more  to  be  feeu  concerning  the  emulation  betwixt  him  and  Politian, 
another  reader  of  lectures.  This  Hillorian  pretends,  that  the  Romans,  as  defcended 
from  j'Eneas,  and  ftill  interefled  in  the  fate  of  Troy,  maintained,  that  the  Greeks  fuf- 
rercd  fo  many  calamities  as  they  did  at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  only  as  a  judgment 
upon  them,  for  the  havock  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Priamus. 
"  Facetus  eft  Chalcondvlas  dum  ait  Romanos  feu  Latinos  conftanter  afleverare  hanc 
cladem  contigilTe  Grscis  in  ukionem  eoruin  quae  olim  fecifTent  barbaris  Li  deftrudtione 
Ilii :  quod  videlicet  dicantur  Romani  a  Trojanis  defcendifle."  Spondan.  ad  /inn.  1453. 
According  to  this  pleafant  chimera  (one  might  fay  with  a  celebrated  modern  author)  the 
numbers  in  the  fecond  Commandment  ought  to  be  changed  ;  one  muft  believe  that  God 
vifits  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  not  only  to  the  third  and  fourth,  but  to 
the  thoufandth  generation  :  and  in  fhort,  that  prefcription  fhould  have  no  place  here, 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 

Romane.  Hir.  Ode  vi.  lib.  III. 

At  this  rate  the  French  might  have  realon  to  be  afraid  that  fome  irruption  of  Barbarians 
would  revenge  the  injuries  upon  them  two  or  three  thoufand  years  hence,  which  the 
Romans  received  from  Brennus. 

[/]  This  was  the  famous  John  Picus,  Prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia.  He  at- 
tained to  a  vaft  knowledge  in  the  fublimeft  Sciences,  and  was  called  by  Scaliger,  Mon- 
Ji 'rum  fine  vkio.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  maintained  fome  The/is  at  Rome',  which 
confifted  of  nine  hundred  propotitions  in  Logic,  Divinity,  Mathematics,  Cabaliftic 
Learning,  and  Phyiics  j  fome  of  them  taken  from  Latin  and  Greek  Writers,  and 
others  found  :d  upon  the  fentiments  of  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans.  This  he  executed 
with  much  applaufe  :  fome  people,  however,  either  enrying  this  voung  Prince,  or  out 
of  an  indifcreet  zeal,  pafted  a  very  fevere  cenfure  upon  his  Tbefes.  Upon  which,  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  caufed  the  propoiitions  to  be  examined,  and  pronounced  thirteen  of 
them  to  be  untenable  :  but  Picus  defended  them  in  an  Apology,  which  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Works.  There  is  a  remarkable  paiTage  in  this  Apology.  A  Divine, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  for.vardeft  in  exclaiming  againft  his  Thefes,  being  afked,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cabala,  anfwered,  "  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  wicked  here- 
tical wretch,  who  had  written  againft  Jefus  Chrift,  and  whole  followers,  from  him,  took 
upon  them  the  denomination  of  Cabaii/ls."  Others  of  the  fame  ftamp  (we  may  fuppofe) 
accufed  Picus  of  being  a  Magician  :  otherwile  they  could  not  imagine  (thev  f.tid)  how 
\'o  young  a  man  could  poffibly  have  acquired  fuch  an  amazing  ftsck  of  learning.  He 
died  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  at  the  age  of  33.  His  Nephew,  John  Francis 
Picus,  wrote  his  Life,  which  is- prefixed  to  his  Worksj  printed  at  Bafil,  1573  and  160 1. 
They  cdnfift  of  Heptaplas,  or,  a  Treatife  in  feven  books,  u^n  the  firft  chapter  of 
Vol..  I.  N  n  n  be 
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be  near  Lorenzo  [//.>].  He  was  pafiionately  fond  of  Poetry,  Mufic, 
and  Architecture  -,  many  of  his  poetical  compofitions,  with  his  notes 
and  comments  upon  them,  are  flill  extant.  To  encourage  and  afiiir. 
the  youth  of  Florence  in  their  Ihidies,  he  founded  an  Univeriity  at 
Pifa,  and  gave  flipends  to  the  moil  learned  men  that  could  be  found 
in  Italy  at  that  time,  to  come  and  read  ledures  to  them  there.  Beiides 
which,  he  built  a  Monaftery  not  far  from  Florence,  at  the  requeft 
of  Mariano  da  Chinazano,  an  Auguftine  Friar,  who  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  eloquent  preachers  of  his  age.  He  feemed  to  be 
particularly  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  almoit  every  thing  that  he  un- 
dertook was  attended  with  fuccefs  j  whilft  on  the  contrary,  the  defigns 
of  his  enemies  againfl  him,  were  continually  fruilrated  :  for  befides 
the  attempt  that  was  made  upon  his  life  by  the  Pazzi,  he  was  like- 
wife  openly  attacked  in  a  ftreet  called  the  Carmine  by  Battifta  Fref- 
cobaldi,  and  afterwards  at  one  of  his  Country  houfes  by  Baldinatto 
da  Piitoia,  with  a  defign  to  murder  him  ;  but  they  both  failed  in  their 
defign,  and  were  not  only  taken  Avith  all  their  accomplices,  but  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  manner  they  juftly  deferved. 

So  remarkable  a  degree  of  good  fortune  added  to  his  prudence,  mu- 
nificence, and  other  great  accomplifhments  gained  him  the  efteem 
and  admiration  not  only  of  all  the  Italian  Princes,  but  of  many  at 
a  great  diftance  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  had  heard  of  his  vir- 
tues and  princely  qualifications.  Matthias  King  of  Hungary  gave 
him  many  honourable  teifimonies  of  his  affection;  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  fent  Ambafladors  to  him  with  rich  prefents;  and  the  Great 
Turk  delivered  up  Bernardo  Bandini  to  him,  who  had  been  prin- 

Genefis.  Condufiones  nongenta.  Apologia  de  Ente  fcf  uno.  De  hominis  dignitate.  Ufaguhs 
duodeam..  Comment,  in  Pfalm.  xv.  De  Chrifli  regno  W  vanitate  mundi.  Expofitio  in 
Orat.  Domin.  Epijlolatum,  lib.  i.  In  Platonis  conviviuwy  lib.  iii.  and  feveral.  others. 
See  Trithem.  cif  Bellarm.  de  Ecelefiafiicis  Scriptoribus. 

[m~]  Voltaire,  in  his  general  hiitory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii._p..o,8.  fpeaking  of  the  punifli-. 
ment  inflicted  on  the  Puzzi  and  their  accomplices,,  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Medici, 
fays,  "  Lorenzo  had  thus  the  fausfaction  of  feeing  his  caufe  revenged  by  his  Fellow- 
citizens,  whofe  affection  he  preferved  during  the  remainder  of  bis  Life.  He  was  fur- 
named,  The  Father  of  tin  Mufes  ;  a  title,  however,,  not  equivalent  to  that  of  Father  of 
his  Country,  but  which  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  he  was.  fo  in  effect.  What  an 
amazing  fpectacle,.  and  how  contrary  to  the  manners  of  our  times  !  to  fee  a  Citizen 
conftaiuly* engaged  in  commerce  ;  with  one  hand  felling  the  commodities. of  the.  Levant, 
and  with  the  other  fupporting  the  burden  of  the  Republic  ;  maintaining  factors,  and  re- 
<  thing  A111b.afrad.ors ;  oppoung  the  Pope,  making  war  and  peace,  giving  counfel  and 
aflifiance  to  Princes,,  cultivating  the  belles  Lettres,  exhibiting  fpedtacles  to  the  people, 
and  affording  reception  to  all  the  learned  Greeks  that  fled  from  Conftantinople,  His 
fon  Peter  had  the  chief  authority  in  Florence,  at  the  time  tha.t  the  French  invaded  Italy ; 
out  with  ltfs  credit  than  either  his  predeceflbxs  or  his  pofterity." 

c  cipally 
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cipally  concerned  in  aflaiTinating  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  afterwards 
fled  into  his  dominions  [  n  ].  Thefe  things  acquired  him  great  repu- 
tation, which  b,e  daily  increafed  by  his  wifdom  and  good  conduct: 
for  he  was  eloquent  and  weighty  in  debate,  flow  in  his  refolutions, 
but  bold  and  expeditious  in  executing  them.  Yet  he  was  not  with- 
out foibles  and  infirmities,  which  in  fome  meafure  eclipfed  thefe  ex- 
cellent qualities :  for  he  was  extremely  addidted  to  women,  took  too 
much  plealure  in  the  converfation  of  Wits  and  Satyrical  men,  and 
fometimes  descended  to  luch  juvenile  recreations  as  feemed  incon- 
iident  with  his  dignity  and  wifdom  :  for  he  would  often  join  with 
his  Sons  and  Daughters  in  their  parties  of  plealure  and  youthful 
diliipations.  So  that  if  the  ufual  gravity  of  his  life  fhould  be  com- 
pared with  the  levities  he  was  fometimes  guilty  of,  it  would  feem 
as  if  he  was  compofed  of  two  different  perfons  united  by  an  almofl: 
impofiible  conjunction  [o]. 

[»]  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  lent  John  Lafcaris-,  a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  who  had  fled 
from  Conftaminople,  to  defire  the  Sultan  would  give  him  leave  to  collect  fome  valuable 
books  and  manufcripts  in  his  dominions  ;  which  he  readily  complied  with,  and  (hewed 
him  great  honour.  The  Sultan's  name  was  not  Bajazet,  as  Jovius  relates,  but  Ma- 
homet :  hear  what  he  fays  upon  this  occafton.  Elog.  cap.  31.  "  Is  (Laurentius  Medices) 
turn  abfolvendae  Bibliothecae  ftudio  tenebatur.  Ob  id  Lafcarem  ad  conquirenda  volumina 
Byzantium  cum  le^atione  ad  Bajazctcm  bis  mifit  :  nee  defuit  honefta  petenti  nequaquam' 
b.irbarus  Impcrator,  quippe  qui  totius  philofophis  ftudiofus,  Averroifque  fedtator  exi- 
mius,  &  de  Laurentio  privatim,  tanquam  de  illuftri  cultore  virtutis,  optime  fentiret, 
quum  paulo  ante  Bandinum  percuflbrem  fratris  fuga  in  Afiam  elapfum  in  catenis  ad  fup- 
plicium  tradidiffet,  fingulari  quidem  rcligionis  atque  juflitia  excmplo  ;  quod  ille  immane 
Icelus  iu  tcmplo  aufus,  merita  pjena  pleclendus  cenferetur.  Itaque  Lafcaris  tuto  abdita 
Gr.ecix  perfcrutatus,  quum  patrix  opes  vi&oribus  ceffiflent,  nobiliora  divitiis  volumina 
collegit  ut  in  Italia  fervarentur." 

[»]  The  heart  of  man  has  often  been  f.-.id  to  refemble  a  Garden,  which  brings  forth 
both  flowers  and  weeds  :  and  the  richer  the  foil  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  trafh  it  com- 
inoniy  produces,  except  it  is  careruiiv  plucked  up  or  kept  under.  The  weeds  we  may 
look  upon  as  emblems  of  the  pauions,  which  inuft  be  ifriftiy  difciplined  by  the  laws 
of  Reafon  and  Religion,  and  hard  reined  down  at  lealt,  if  we  cannot  perfectly  fubdue 
them  ;  except  we  have  a  mind  they  fhould  run  away  with  us  headlong  to  deftru£lion. 
It  is  the  lnofe  rein,  the  too  cre.it  indulgence  which  men  give  to  thefe  enemies  of  their 
repofe,  that  hurries  them  into  fuch  abfurdities  and  contradictions,  as  make  them  appear 
like  Centaurs,  creatures  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  bead,  or,  like  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  to  be  actuated  by  two  different  fouls  or  lpirits.  And,  indeed,  before  thecairie 
ot  this  dreadiul  confufion  ani  contrariety  in  the  foul  was  fully  made  known  to  us  by 
Revelation,  ic  is  novvoair  that  marly  of  the  Heathen';,  feeing  men  fo  different  fome- 
times lorn  what  they  are  at  other,  were  tempted  to  be  of  that  opinion.  Accordingly, 
that  noble  Philofopher  Xenophon,  in  the  perfon  of  Arafpas,  addremng  himfclf  to  Cyrus, 
•aysj  "  fca  yog  <sx$u<;  iy^u  J/«£*r,  &C."  "  I  plainly  perceive,  that  I  have  two  fouls  ; 
for  if  I  had  but  one,  it  could  not  peffibly  be  both  good  and  bad  ;  nor  impel  me  to 
Emt  evil^  and  alfo  to  do  good  ;  nor  to  %v;i!  two  different  thin°s  of  any  other  kind. 
1  Stare  manifeftlyj  therefore,  two  fouls  ;  when  the  good  fpirit  is  predominant,  it  prompts 
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The  latfer  part  of  his  life  was  full  of  anguifh  and  miferv,  occa- 

fioned  by  intolerable  pains  in  the  ftomach,  which  at  lafl  carried  him 

me  to  do  good  anions  ;  and  when  th.s  evil  one  has  the  rule,  it  urges  me  to  do  what  is 
evil."  Cyrcpad.  Book  VJ.  chap.  6. 

Not  to  mention  the  perpetual  Struggles  betwixt  the  Elementary  qualities,  which  pre- 
vail iomething  more  in  the  human  conflitution  than  in  moft  other  material  Beings,  there 
is  a  moft  furious  war  betwixt  the  body  and  foul  of  a  man,  betwixt  his  reafon  and  his 
fenfes.  Reafon  ought  to  fupprefs  and  calm  this .diforder,  and  pacify  thefe  inteitine  tfif- 
fenfions  :  but  alas!  it  is  both  Judge  and  Party  ;  its  decrees  are  not  executed,  and  only 
increafe  the  evil.  Things  of  the  moft  difcordant  nature  are  infeparably  united  in  man  ; 
they  follow  one  another  in  a  continual  round,  and  tread  upon  each  other's  heels  :  the 
lefs  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  imagines  he  does ;  the  more  he  knows,  the  more  fcn~ 
fible  he  is  of  his  ignorance,  and  the  more  liable  to  deviate  from  the  ria;ht  path.  "  Is 
jt  poffible,  fays  a  great  author,  for  any  Being  to  be  fubjedt  to  a  more^capricious  con- 
flict i"  Count  Bufly  Rabutin  tells  us,  Part  IV.  No.  31.  of  his  Letters,  "  That  he  ftiall 
never  forget  what  Father  Senault  faid  to  him  upon  this  fubject,  viz.  that  there  was  a 
very  clofe  connexion  betwixt  the  foul  and  the  body,  and  yet  they  were  always  clafhing : 
in  a  word,  they  were  two  enemies  who  could  never  part,  and  two  friends  that  could 
never  agree."  The  ancient  Philofophers,  though  they  did  not  know  what  had  reduced 
cur  reafon  under  the  domination  of  our  paffions,  feemed  very  fenfible,  however,  that 
feme  fuch  change  had  been  wrought,  and  convinced  of  their  own  weaknefs.  The 
Stoics,  indeed,  fpeak  in  too  pompous  a  ftrain  of  the  Empire  of  Reafon ;  and  the  idea 
they  formed  to  themfelves  of  their  wife  man,  heated  their  imagination  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  maintained  fome  things  which  had  an  air  of  madnefs  :  I  do  not  mean  in  their 
Juppofing,  that  if  a  man  was  freed  from  his  paffions,  he  would  conftantly  and  invio- 
lably obey  the  laws  of  order  and  virtue ;  but  in  their  aflerting,  that  it  was  in  the  power 
cf  a  man  to  exterminate  every  vicious  paffion.  This  was  their  capital  error  ;  in  this, 
they  difcovered  their  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  true  ftate  and  condition  of  man. 
The  other  part  of  their  doctrine  was  judicious,  viz.  that  if  a  man  could  conquer  or 
root  out  his  paffions,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  pradtife  virtue,  and  arrive  at  per- 
fection. Others,  however,  were  aware,  that  the  foul  of  man  was  immerfed  in  the 
fenfes.  There  is  a  lively  defcription  of  the  captivity  of  the  foul,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
paffions,  p.  70.  cf  the  Fragments  cf  Cicero,  collected  by  Patricias,  which  runs  in  this 
manner.  "  Homo  non  ut  a  matre,  fed  ut  a  noverca  natura  editus  in  vitam,  corpore 
nudo  &  fragili  &  infirmo,  animo  autem  anxio  ad  moleftias,  humili  ad  timores,  molli  ad 
labores,  prono  ad  libidines,  in  quo  tamen  inefiet  tanquam  obrutus  quidam  Divinus  ignis 
ingenii  &  mentis."  "  Man  is  brought  into  life,  not  as  by  a  mother,  but  as  by  a 
flep-mother ;  he  is  turned  out  naked,  weak,  and  infirm  :  with  a  mind  difquieted  at 
fufferings,  humbled  by  fear,  averfe  to  labour,  prone  to  luft  ;  in  which  there  yet  appears 
a  Divine  fpark  of  reafon  and  underftanding  ;  but  in  a  manner  fifed  and  over-whelmed."' 
He  likewife,  in  another  fragment,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  collection,  p.  102. 
feems  to  think  it  probable,  that  this  difcord  is  the  effect  of  fin  committed,  in  fome  ftate- 
or  other,  though  he  cannot  give  any  account  of  the  time  or  circumftances  of  that  matter. 
Indeed,  it  was  impoflible  he  fbould,  as  it  is  not  an  object  of  natural  light,  but  of  Re- 
velation. He  approves  of  the  notions  of  the  ancient  heathen  Priefls  or  Prophets,  who 
thought,  that  the  birth  of  a  man  was  a  punifhment  for  wickednefs  in  fome  other  State  ; 
-and  of  a  reflection  which  he  had  met  with  in  Ariftotle,  viz.  That  the  union  of  the  foul 
and  body  was  a  punifhment  like  that  inflicted  by  fome  robbers  of  old,  who  faftened  living 
bodies  to  dead  carcaiTes,  mouth  to  mouth,  &c.  that  they  might  linger  and  pine  away  in 
the  moft  loathfome  manner,  as  Virgil  fays,  JEn.  lib.  viii.  Mezentius  likewife  did  after  • 
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off  in  the  month   of  April  1492,  and  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
No  man  ever  died  in  Florence,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  compafs  of 

wards.     Sentiments   of  the   like   nature   may  be   found   in  numberlefs   other   heathen 
writers,  who  plainly  affirm,  that  the  power  of  reafon  is  loft,  though  the  light  is  pre- 
ferved  :  that  the  commiffion  of  wickednefs  is  not  owing  to  the  difpofition  of  the  under- 
standing, but  to  the  corruption  of  mankind  in  deviating  from  virtue,  out  of  indolence 
and  the  love  of  pleafure,  though   they  acknowledged  her  charms  to  be  fuperior.     See 
the  following  beautiful  paffages.      Euripides  in  Hippolyt.  ver.  375.  in  Medea,  ver.    1078. 
Ovid.  Met.  lib,  \u.  ver.  9,  17.     It  was  alio  common  amongft  the  Pagans  to  afcribe  not 
only  their  ill  fuccefs,  but  even  their  faults   and   follies  to  Fortune,  i.  e.  their   Deity. 
This  excufe  feemed  always  ready  at  hand  :  to  this  wretched  confolation,  they  had  im- 
mediate recourfe.     Menelaus,  accordingly,  in  anfwer  to  the  reproaches  of  Peleus,  fays, 
"  that  Helen's  will  was  not  the  caufe  of  what  (he  had  undergone,  but  the  will  of  the 
Gods."     Euripid.  in  Andrtmtd.  ver.  680.   And  in  Plutarch,  de  audiendis  poetis,  a  father 
f.ivs  to  his  fon,'  "  the  Gods  often  le-.d  mortals  into  errors  :"  to  which  the  fon  replies, 
"  it  is  an  eafy  matter  then  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them."     They  concluded,  that  they 
were  pufhed  forwards  by  fome  fuperior  power  :  that  the  Gods,  in  fhort,  were  the  caufe 
both  of  their  paffions,  and  of  the  criminal  confequertces  of  them.     Medea,  in  the  paf- 
fige  above  referred  to  in  Ovid,  is  made  to  reafon  in  this  manner,  when  fhe   found  fhe 
could  not  rclift  the  pailion  fhe  had  conceived  for  Jafon,  though  fhe  plainly  forefaw  the 
fhameful  confequences  of  her  crimes,  and  her  reafon  condemned  them. 

Nefcio  quis  deus  obftat,  ait 

trahit  invitam  nova  vis  :  aliudque  Cupido, 

Mens  ahud  fuadet.     Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  fequor. 

Some  God,  fhe  laid,  withftands,. 

And  reafon's  baffled  council  countermands. 
love,  refiftlefs  love,  my  foul  invades  j 

Difcretion  this,  afFeftion  that  perfuades. 

I  fee  the  right  and  I  approve  it  too, 

Condemn  the  wrong — and  yet  the  wrong  purfue. 

Tate. 
This  was  the  ufual  refuge  of  the  heathens,  in  accounting  for  fuch  paffions  as  drew 
man  away  in  fpite  of  the  light  of  his  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  true  intereft. 
They  thought  there  was  fomething  Divine  in  this,  and  commonly,  that  it  was  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  fome  wickednefs  they  had  been  guilty  of.     This  fhews  they  had  fome 
glimpfe  of  what  we  are  taught  concerning  the  lofs  of  free-will  by  the  commiffion  of  fin,, 
and  the  abandoned  ftate  of  thofe  who  abufe  the  favour  of  God.     Mr.  Bayle  fpeaking  of 
irregularities  occaiioned  by  Love,  fays,  "  it  has  made  an  infinite  number  of  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  not  mentioned  in  hiftory,  commit  a  thoufund  diforders,  of  which  they 
fo  evidently  faw  the  fcandal  and  inconvenience,,  that  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  them,, 
by  calling  in  reafon  to  their  aid,  and  offering  up  petitions  to  be  freed  from  Love.     They 
concluded,  that  they  were  not  the  caufe  of  their  own  ill  conduct,  ftnee  they  had  a 
reafonable  mind,  a  foul  that  was  free  and  miftrefs  of  its  will.     This  conclufion  led  them 
to  another;  that  an  external  caufe,  fuperior  to  all  their  powers,  urged  them  on.     The 
fecond  conclufion,  led  them  on  to  a  third  ;  that  a  Deity  was  the  external  and  neceffi- 
tating  caufe.     Here  is  the  original  of  the  pretended  Divinity  of  Venus  and- Cupid :: 
and  becaufe  men  find  that  jealoufy,  envy,,  avarice,  drunkennefs,  defire  of  revenge,  and: 
otner  paffions,   make  them  commit  a  thoufaud  things,  which  reafon  condemns,,  and! 

Italy,,, 
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Italy,  with  a  higher  reputation,  or  more  lamented  hy  his  Country  : 
and  as  great  havock  and  defolation  enfued  upon   his  death,  Heaven 

and  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of  frlf  love,  and  even  difagreeablc  to  trcm- 
felves,  they  thought  the  Gods  inftigated  them  to  thefe  things.  If  the  Pagans  had  been 
pofteffed  of  the  fame  juft  notions  of  God  that  we  are,  which  reprefent  him  to  us  as  a 
Bring  perfectly  Holy,  they  would  not  have  pafled  this  rafh  judgment :  but  as  they 
afcribed  the  fame  pailions  to  their  Gods,  that  mankind  were  fubject  to,  there  was  no- 
thing to  hinder  them  from  thinking,  that  the  Gods  forced  men  into  evil,  and  rendered 
the  light  of  their  reafon  ineffectual,  fometimes  by  a  pre\ious  flattering  view  of  pleafure, 
which  neceflitated  the  will;  and  at  other  times,  by  importunate  pain.  Paris  was  loved 
by  Helen,  Jafon  by  Medea.  They  could  not  think  of  an  union  with  thofe  objects, 
without  feeling  an  incredible  fatisfaction  before  hand  :  they  could  not  confider  them- 
felves as  feparated  from  them,  without  exquifite  diffatisfaction.  Thefe  impreftions  did 
not  depend  upon  their  liberty,  and  were  no  more  fubject  to  them,  than  the  agrteable 
or  difagreeable  fenfation  we  experience  in  tailing  honey  or  gall.  All  that  the  two 
women  could  do,  was  to  oppofe  reafon  and  duty  to  thefe  foretaftes ;  weak  arms,  indeed, 
if  Paris  and  Jafon  continued  to  excite  the  fame  ideas  and  impreflions  ;  fince  in  that  cafe 
they  would  fooner  or  later  captivate  the  will,  and  force  its  confent,  however  defirous  it 
might  be  not  to  fubmit  and  to  pafs  from  love  to  indifference.  Ufelefs  are  the  wifhes, 
weak  the  velleities,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  foretaftes  juft  fpoken  of,  the  caufe  of 
which  arifes  not  from  ourfelves.  Whence  comes  it  then  ?  The  Pagans  fought  for  it  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left:  they  could  not  find  it  on  Earth,  and  for  that  reafon 
afcribed  it  to  the  Gods.  They  might  do  this  two  ways  ;  either  by  fuppofing  a  Cupid 
who  wounded  the  heart,  or  that  the  former  of  the  human  body  had  adjufted  the  parts 
of  it  with  fuch  art,  that  the  body  of  Jafon,  for  inftance,  would  excite  in  Medea's  head 
and  heart  thofe  motions  of  the  Spirits,  upon  which  Love  mechanically  and  inevitably 
depends.  According  to  this  latter  principle,  if  Helen  or  Medea  became  amorour,  it  was 
to  be  inferibed  to  him  who  formed  and  arranged  the  parts  of  their  bodies  :  juft  as  if  a 
room  fmokes  when  the  wind  blows,  it  muft  be  imputed  not  to  the  wind,  but  to  the 
mafon  who  built  the  chimney.  This  was  an  inexplicable  difficulty  into  which  the  Pagans 
!  fell,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  contrariety  that  is  found  betwixt 

what  we  do  and  what  we  know  :  and  confequently  they  muft  fall  into  it  very  frequently  ; 
for  human  Life  is  hardly  any  thing  elfe  but  one  continual  and  lamentable  conflict  be- 
tween the  pailions  and  the  confeience,  in  which  the  latter  is  almoft  always  conquered. 
What  is  moft  ftrange  in  this  conteft,  is,  that  victory  very  often  declares  for  the  fide 
which  fhocks  at  once  the  ideas  that  men  have  of  right,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  tem- 
poral intereft.  Surely  there  are  fomc  people  of  fuch  a  brutal  ftupidity,  that  they  can- 
not fee  that  their  life  would  be  much  more  happy  if  they  did  not  nourifh  thofe  paffions 
*  in  their  breafts  which  they  fo  fondly  indulge  there.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  envious  and  jealous  people  muft  be  well  convinced,  that  an 
exemption  from  envy  and  jealoufy  would  be  a  Hefling  of  grent  price.  A  woman,  jealous 
of  her  hufband  or  gallant,  a  man  jealous  of  his  wife  or  miftrefs,  are  fufficieutly  iui- 
fible  of  their  misfortune,  and  impatient  to  be  deliveered  out  of  that  to,  ment.  What 
would  they  not  give  to  be  rid  of  the  fury  that  haunts  them  day  and  night  ?  They  em- 
.ploy  all  the  means  and  reafons  which  their  mind  is  capable  of  fuggefting,  in  order  either 
i  to  deceive  or  undeceive  themfelves  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  thefe   effcits,  their  jealoufy  ftill 

fubfiftr.     They  find  themfelves,  to  their  great  regret,  more  ingenious  in  inventing  what 
omtr.is  it,   than  what  would  allay  it.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  envious.     They 
kr.ow  well  enough,  that  their  felf-love  would  be  more  happily  indulged  by  being  con- 
tent with  thu.r  own  condition,  and  looking  with  pleafure  at  the  prosperity  of  other.:, 

itemed 
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Teemed  to  foretell  it  by  many  previous  figns  and  warnings  :  for  amongfl: 

many  others,  the  lpire  of  St.  Reparata's  Church  was  ftruck  with  ligh- 

th.in  in  cfHiifting  themfelves  at  the  fuccefs  of"  a  neighbour,  who  grows  richer  than  they 
sic;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  conviction,  they  torture  themfelves,  and  pine  away 
at  the  good  fortune  of  another ;  and  inftead  of  rejoycing  as  they  ought  to  do,  for  their 
own  fak-.-s,  are  reduced  to  feck  a  remedy  in  the  meaneft  of  all  treacheries  :  they  en- 
deavour to  emb.trafs  the  affairs  of  their  neighbour  by  perfidy  and  calumny  ;  and  by 
thefe  methods  hope  to  abate  the  malignity  of  the  fever  that  confumes  them.  What 
could  a  Pagan  Philofopher  lay  upon  this  point  ?  Would  he  not  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
3  fuperior  caufe  within,  and  to  rank  all  thefe  perfons  amongfl  the  fanatics,  ener- 
gumeni,  enthufiafts,  and  thofe  in  general  who  were  thought  to  be  agitated  with  a  Di- 
vine furor  ? 

Ell  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo  ; 
Impetus  hie  facrae  femina  mentis  habet. 

Says  Ovid.  Fajitr.  lib.  vi.  circa  init.  The  fame  author  fuppofes  the  jealoufy  which 
Aglaura  (the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens)  conceived  againft  her  filter,  was 
infufed  into  her  by  a  D^ity.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  fab.  12.  The  light  of  Philofophy  is  too 
dim  to  afford  any  effectual  difcovery  in  the  matter.  Happily,  therefore,  did  Cardinal 
Pole  (if  I  remember  right)  apply  trie  following  lines  out  of  Virgil  to  it. 

Eft  in  confpectu  Tenedos  notiffima  fama 
Infula,  dives  opum  Priami  dum  regna  manebant  j 
Nunc  tantum  fmus,  &  ftatio  malefida  carinis. 

JEn.  lib.  ii.  L  21. 
In  fight  of  Troy  lies  Teaedos,  an  Ifle 
(While  Fortune  did  on  Priam's  empire  fmile) 
Renown'd  for  wealth  ;  but  fmce  a  faithlefs  bay 
Where  fhips  expos'd  to  wind  and  weather  lay. 

Dryden. 
The  Chriftian  fyftem  is  the  only  one  that  can  refolve  thefe  difficulties.     It  informs  us„ 
that  fmce  the  firft  man  fell,  all  his  defcendants  have  been  fubjeel  to  fuch  a  corruption,, 
that  without  fupernatural  Grace,  they  are  neceffarily  flaves  to  fin,  inclined  to  do  evil,, 
and  averfe  to  that  which  is  good.     Reafon,  Philofophy,  the  ideas  of  Right,  the  know- 
Jege  of  the  true  interefts  of  Self-love,  all  taken  together,  are  not  able  to  make  head; 
againft  the  paffions.     The  government  which   was  given  to  the  fuperior  part  over  the- 
inferior,  has  been  taken  away  fince  the  fall  of  Adam.     This  is  the  change  produced  by 
fin.  In  the  ftate  of  Innocence,  the  inferior  part  was  not  in  the  fame  condition  that  it  is  at: 
prefent :  no  diforder  could  arife,  fince  the  fuperior  could  always  reftrain.  the  firft  emo- 
tions and  tendency  to  it.     To  fay  otherwife,  would  be  to  fuppofe,  that  man,  when  he- 
came  frefh  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  would  have   been,  actually  determined  to- 
wards fenfuality  and  criminal  paffions  ;  which  would  be  doing  injuftice  to   the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being.     But  the  ftrongeft  reprefentations  of  the  Heathen  Orators,. 
Poets,  or  Philofophers,  cannot  exhibit  to  us  fo  lively  an  idea  of  this  civil  war  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  the  true  caufe  of  it,  as  St.  Paul  gives  us.    Let  us  caft  our  eye,  there- 
fore,   upon  the  Picture   which  that  great  Apoftle,,  under  the  infpiration  of  eternal! 
truth,  prefents  us  with,  in  his  Epiille  to  the  Romans,  chap.  vii.    v.  15  &  feq.  "  That 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not :.  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not :  but  what  I  hate,  that  Ii  do.. 
If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  confent  unto  the  Law  that  it  is  good.     Now  then- 
it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.     For  I  know  that,  in  me.  (that. 
is  in  my  flefli)  dy/elleth  no  good  things  :  for  to  will  is  prefent  with  me  j,  hut  how  to. 
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tening  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  almoft  all  the  fteeple  tumbled  down, 
to  the  great  confternation  of  the  .City  [/>].  Not  only  his  Fellow- 
citizens,  but  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  were  fo  fenfibly  affiiifted  at  his 
death,  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  fend  Amballa- 
dors  to  Florence,  to  teftify  their  concern  and  condole  with  the  Repub- 
lic upon  fo  deplorable  a  lofs.  Whether  they  had  juft  reafon  for  thefe 
demonstrations  of  forrow  was  foon  after  fully  manifefted  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  events:  for  being  deprived  of  his  Counfel  and  afliftance,  there 
was  nobody  left  of  fufficient  power  and  authority  to  controul  the  am- 
bition of  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  guardian  [  q  ].   So  that 

perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but 
the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now,  if  I  do  what  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more 
I  that  do  it,  but  Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  I  find  then  a  Law,  that  when  I  would  do 
cood,  evil  is  prefent  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  Law  of  God'  after  the  inward  man. 
But  I  fee  another  Law  in  my  Members,  warring  againft  the  Law  of  my  Mind,  and 
brincino-  me  into  captivity  to  the  Law  of  Sin,  which  is  in  my  Members.  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am  ?  who  {hall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  See  alfo  what 
follows  in  the  next  Chapter.  But,  as  this  Note  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  has  fwelled 
almoft  to  the  fize  of  a  diflertation,  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

[  p  ]  It  may  be  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
been  the  cafe,  when  any  error  or  mifrule  has  happened,  or  any  misfortune  befallen  the 
State,  that  fome  poor  Church  or  other  has  fuffered  (in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  at 
leaft)  upon  that  account.  May  it  not  here  be  allowed  to  parody  the  words  of  Horace, 
though  not  in  a  metrical  manner,  and  fay, 

Delirant  populi,  plefluntur  Ecclefia. 

So  in  the  7th  book,  when  the  people  of  Florence  were  grown  diffolute  and  corrupt  in  their 
manners,  they  are  not  vifited  with  a  peftilence  or  general  fire,  but  a.  judgment  falls  upon 
the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  it  is  burnt  to  the  ground  :  and  now  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
is  going  to  die,  down  comes  the  Steeple  of  St.  Reparata.  But  fince  the  Reformation, 
the  notion  of  omens,  and  portents,  and  prefages  has  not  been  fo  prevalent,  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Papal  darknefs  :  though  it  is  certain  it  will  never  be  entirely  eradicated  out 
«f  the  minds  of  weak  people  ;  nay  there  have  been  of  late,  and  ftill  are  fome  perfons 
poiTeffed  with  it,  who  do  not  deferve,  upon  any  other  account,  to  come  under  that 
denomination. 

[f  ]  This  Ludovico,  or  Lewis  the  Moor,  drove  the  Duchefs  Dowager  out  of  Milan, 
put  the  Chancellor  Simonetto  to  death,  who  had  aififted  her  in  the  Regency,  and  foon  after 
poifoned  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke.  He  then  called  the  French  into  Italy  under 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon  which  then  reigned  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  and  of  himfelf  alfo.  For  fometime  after,  repenting  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  fome  other  Princes  againft  Lewis  XII,  who 
had  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  of  Fiance  and  not  only  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
but  actually  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  it.  Upon  his  return  to  France  however,  Ludovico 
once  more  got  poffeflion  of  Milan  ;  but  not  long  after,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  he 
himfelf  taken  by  Lewis  de  Tremouille  the  French  King's  General,  who  kept  him  pri- 
soner ten  years  in  the  Caftle  of  Lyons  where  he  died.  Guicciardini  fays  he  was  a 
Prince  of  great  wit  and  eloquence,  of  an  lftable  and  obliging  temper,  but  very  ambi- 
tifus,  and  one  that  had  no  regard  to  his  word.     This  Hiftorian  might  have  added,  that 

immediately 
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immediately  after  Lorenzo's  death,  litch  iparks  of  difcord  began  to 
rekindle,  as  in  a  while  broke  out  into  a  flame,  which  has  preyed  upon 
the  vitals  of  Italy  ever  fince,  and  is  not  yet  extinguidied. 

be  flack  at  nothing  that  would  fcrve  his  purpofes,  and  that  he  was  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  man.  Mezerai  fays,  Abrege  Cbror.;!.  Tom.  iv.  p.  421:  under  the  year  1500, 
"  that  Lewis  XII  had  him  carried  from  Lyons  to  Loches,  where  he  was  (hut  up  in  an 
iron  cage  without  being  allowed  to  read  or  write  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  that  is,  till 
he  died.  A  piece  of  feverity  fo  contrary  to  the  known  mercy  of  this  good  and  mild 
Prince,  that  ic  was  thought  a  viable  punifliment  from  God." 

The  Florentines,  according  to  Politian,  were  fo  concerned  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
d  '  Medici,  that  they  threw  his  Phyfician  into  a  well,  for  neglecting  his  Duty  to  him. 
The  Sentiments  of  authors  are  various  concerning  the  original  of  this  family  de'  Medici, 
which  has  given  Princes  and  Princeffes  to  moil  of  the  thrones  in  Europe.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  they  can  prove  a  continued  fucceflion  of  noble  and  brave  men  from 
Pnilip  dc*  Medici,  the  great  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  at  Florence,  in  the  13th  Century, 
who  brought  his  family  back  again  thither  in  triumph  after  they  had  been  expelled  by 
tfce  Ghibelines.     Verinus  the  Poet  fays, 

Ex  Appennino,  celfaque  exnarce  Magelli, 
Nobilitas  Mediciim  Thufcam  defcendit  in  urbem. 

This  Prince  was  great-grandfather  to  Everardo  de'  Medici,  whofe  two  Sons  Juvenco 
and  Clariffimo  formed  two  branches  oi  that  Houfe.  There  have  been  feveral  Popes  and 
Cardinals  of  this  family.  Schowart  fpeaking  of  the  Tufcan  branch  fays,  their  Ance- 
ftors  were  Merchants,  and  that  Cofimo  de'  Medici  was  elected  Prince  by  the  Populace 
in  the  year  1434..  But  Pietro  de'  Medici  his  great  grandfon  having  entered  into  a 
League  with  Levis  XII  of  France  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Signiory,  was  ejected 
by  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Venice,  from  whence  he  durft  not  ftir,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  King's  protection  ;  being  more  afraid  of  the  private  revenge  of  his  Countr-- 
men,  than  confident  of  being  fupported  by  the  French.  So  that  the°Florentines  reco- 
vered and  enjoyed  their  ancient  liberties  till  1 51 2,  when  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  re- 
ftored  the  family  of  Medici ;  which  was  expelled  again  in  1529.  In  1520  Charles  V 
feized  upon  Florence,  and  made  Alexander  de'  Medici,  great  grandfon  of  Lorenzo  (and 
who  married  his  natural  daughter  Margaret)  Sovereign  and  Duke  of  Florence.  Alex- 
ander was  murdered  about  feven  years  after  ;  and  having  left  no  children  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  John,  whofe  Son  Cofimo  J  .'  Medici  was  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany 
by  Pope  Pius  V  in  1569.  That  Pontif  had  likewife  a  defign  of  making  him  Kino-  of 
Tufcany  ;  but  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  other  Princes  oppofing  it°  Cofimo  con- 
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reta  Lovifa,  daughter  of  Gallon  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  a' Son  whofe  name 
was  likewife  Gallon,  who,  in  1688,  married  Beatrice  Siller  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
and  died  without  ifTue  in  1737  ;  when  the  title  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
by  confent  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI  (who  looked  upon  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
as  the  Pope  likewife  thought  it  was  of  the  Holy  See)  in  lieu  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorrain* 
which  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Peace  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  betwixt 
the  Empire  on  one  fide,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other  in  1 735.  So  that  the  prefent 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany.     Voltaire  fays,  that  the  period 

Vol.  I.  O  o  o  whilft 
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whilft  Florence  was  under  the  Government  of  the  Medici,  ought  to  be  called  the  Medi- 
cean  age,  as  the  polite  arts  and  Sciences  were  then  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection  ;  and 
then  it  was,  that  thofe  great  Genius's,  Ariofto,  Machiavel,  Guicciaidine,  Cardinal 
Bembo,  Triffiano,  Cafa,  Bernini,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe,  and  fo  many  others  adorned  the  age,  and  rendered  their  names  immortal.  Gen.  Hiji, 
cf  Europe,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  215.  and  part  iv.  p.  43. 


The  End  of  the  History  of  FLORENCE. 
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Mod  Magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  *. 


iD 


THOSE  that  court  the  favour  of  Princes,  commonly  befpeak 
their  good  graces,  either  by  making  them  rich  prefents,  or 
procuring  luch  things  for  them,  as  they  know  they  moft  delight  in  : 
hence  we  often  fee  them  prefented  with  fine  horfes  and  armour,  cu- 
rious pieces  of  embroidery,  jewels,  and  other  fuch  things,  as  are 
fuitable  to  their  quality  and  grandeur.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  ambitious  of  prefenting  myfelf  to  your  Highnefs,  with  fome  tef- 
timony  of  my  devotion  to  you,  I  am  poffeffed  of  nothing  more  pre- 
cious (to  myfelf  at  leaft)  than  the  knowledge  of  the  conduct  and 
achievements  of  great  men,  which  I  have  gained  by  long  practice 
and  experience  in  modern  affairs,  and  continual  fludy  of  ancient 
hiftory.  Having  therefore  reduced  my  reflections,  after  a  fevere  and 
repeated  examination  of  them,  into  the  compafs  of  a  fmall  volume, 
I  make  bold  to  offer  it  to  your  Highnefs  :  not  that  I  have  the  vanity 
to  think  it  worthy  of  your  prefence,  though  I  trufl  your  ufual  -hu- 
manity will  take  it  in  good  part ;  iince  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pre- 
fect you  with  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the  means  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  mankind  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  with  little 
pains,  which  has  colt  me  fo  much  trouble,  and  fo  many  years  to 
collect}  and  that  too  with  infinite  penl  and  hazard.  It  is  not  decked 
out,  indeed,    with  an  oilentatious  pomp  of  language,  or  fwelling 

*  Duke  of  Urbino,  Lord  of  P«faro,  &c.     He  was  the  Son  of  Pietro  de*  Media",, 
and  Fai.hej  to  Catharine,  Wife  to  Henry  II,  of  France.     He  died  in  the  year  15 19. 
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periods,  or  any  of  thofe  meretricious  arts,  with  which  many  are 
wont  to  decorate  their  writings  :  as  I  had  much  rather  it  fhouki  pals 
unnoticed  and  disregarded,  if  Truth  alone,  and  the  Importance  of 
the  SubjecT:  are  not  lumcient  to  recommend  it.  Nor  will  it  be 
thought  prefumption,  I  hope,  that  a  perfon  of  my  low  condition, 
pretends  to  give  leilbns  of  government  to  Princes  :  for  as  thofe  that 
take  maps  of  Countries,  ufually  ftand  upon  a  plain  to  conilder  the 
nature  of  mountains  and  high  places ;  and  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  to 
iurvev  the  plains  and  valleys  :  fo,  it  is  neceilary  to  be  a  Prince,  in 
order  to  know  the  nature  and  difpolition  of  fubjects  ;  arid  no  lels  fo 
to  be  a  fubjeft,  to  judge  properly  of  a  Prince. 

May  your  Highnefs  then  accept  this  fmall  prefent,  with  the  fame 
good  will  that  it  is  offered.  If  you  are  pleafed  to  read  and  coniider 
it  with  attention,  you  will  be  convinced  how  paihonately  I  long  to 
•fee  you  arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  to  which  Fortune,  and  your 
excellent  Virtues  daily  call  you  [a]  :  and  if  you  mould  fome  time  or 
other  vouchfafe  to  look  down  from  the  fummit  of  your  greatnefs, 
upon  a  man  in  fo  humble  a  flation,  you  will  fee  how  long,  and  how 
unworthily  I  have  been  perfecuted,  in  the  mon:  cruel  manner,  by  the 
extreme  and  unrelenting  malevolence  of  Fortune. 

[a]  See  the  laft  Chapter  of  the  Prime. 
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NICOLAS  MACHIAVEL, 

Collected  from  various   AUTHORS. 


*^J  ICOLAS  M  A  C  H  I  A  V  E  L  was  born  at  Florence  j  but 
■^^  in  what  year  is  not  certain.  One  might  reafonaably  have  ex- 
pected to  find  this  particular  in  Neri's  pofthumous  hiilory  of  the  Flo- 
.rentine  Authors,  publilhed  at  Florence  in  1722.  But  that  writer 
only  fays,  his  father's  name  was  Bernardo,  and  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family :  after  which  introduction,  inftead  of  mentioning 
any  thing  circumftantial  of  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  ftudies,  his  life, 
or  death,  he  runs  out  into  a  long  invective  againft  his  writings.  Pau- 
lus  Jovius,  however,  acquaints  us  that  his  fortune  was  lb  narrow,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ferve  as  Amanuenlis  to  Marcello  Virgilio  [  a  ],  a 
man  very  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues }  who  rinding  him 
a  youth  of  good  parts,  pointed  out  to  him  feveral  beauties  in  the 
ancient  writes,  many  of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himfelf  of  in 
his  own  works  [  b  ].  Yet  his  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages was  but   iuperhcial,  if  we  may  credit  the  fame  author  [  c  J, 

[./]  Neri  fays,  M  treello  Virgilio  Adriani. 

[i]  Conftat  cam,  iicuti  ipfe  nobis  fatebatir,  a  Marcello  Virgilio,  cujus  &  notaritii 
&  afieda  pub'.id  maneris  fuit,  Grace  &c  Latins  linguae  florei  accepifll-,  quos  fcriptis 
fuis  infereret.      Paul.  *Jov,   Elog.  cap.  87. 

N  ilk  vel  eerie  mediocris  Latinarurri  :i:erar\ im  cagrtitio  fuit.     Ibid, 

Vol.  I.  Ppp  as 
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as  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  his  mother  tongue ;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  is  flill  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
Tufcan  writers,  and  his  authority  often  quoted  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Crufcan  Dictionary  in  their  fecond  Edition  of  that  work  [</]. 
He  wrote  a  Comedy  upon  the  ancient  Greek  model,  as  Jovius  informs 
us  in  the  following  paffage  :  "  comiter  jeftimemus  Etrufcos  faies  ad 
exemplar  comcedia?  veteris  Ariftophanis,  in  Nicia  prsefertim  comcedia; 
in  qua  adeo  jucunde  vel  in  triitibus  rifum  excitavit,  ut  illi  ipfi,  ex 
perfona  fcite  expreffa,  in  fcena  inducti  cives,  quanquam  praealte 
cemmorderentur,  totam  inuftae  notae  injuriam  civili  lenitatc  per- 
tulerint  :  accamque  Florentine,  ex  ea  miri  leporis  fama,  Leo  Pon- 
tifex  inftaurato  ludo,  ut  urbi  ea  voluptas  communicaretur,  cum  toto 
lcenae  cultu  ipfifque  hiftrionibus  Romam  acciverit  [  e  ].  From  whence 
it  appears  that  the  great  applaufe  with  which  that  piece  was  acted  at 
Florence  coming  to  the  Pope's  ears,  he  ordered  it  to  be  reprefented 
at  Rome  by  the  fame  company  of  Adtors,  and  with  the  fame  decora- 
'lions.  Monfieur  Varilks  (who  compares  Machiavel's  theatrical  talent, 
v.  ith  that  of  Moliere)  has  picked  up  many  other  particulars  of  this 
ftory,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Jovius,  He  relates  them  as 
follows.  ""  One  day,  as  Machiavel  was  mimicking  the  gait  and  man- 
ner of  fome  of  the  Florentines,  Cardinal  de'  Medici  told  him  they 
Avould  appear  in  a  much  more  ridiculous  light  upon  the  Stage,  if  he 
could  introduce  them  there  in  a  comedy  written  in  the  manner  of 
Ariltopharies.  This  was  fufficient  to  put  Machiavel  upon  compo- 
sing his  Sanitia  [J],  in  which,  thofe  who  were  the  fubjeefs  of  his 
riuicule,  found  fuch  a  lively  reprefentation  of  themfelves,  that  they 
durft  not  refent  it,  though  they  were  prefent  at  the  firit  exhibition 
of  the  piece,  for  fear  of  heightening  the  public  laugh  by  applying 
it  to  themfelves.  Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
after  he  was  made  Pope,  he  caufed  the  decorations  of  the  Stage, 
the  drefles,  and  the  Actors  themfelves,  to  be  brought  to  Rome  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  Court  [g  ]".  Varillas  here  not  only  relates 
•circumftances  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Jovius,    but,  contrary  to 

[d]  They  quote  him  under  the  name  of  the  Florentine.  Secretary,  as  Machiavel's 
Works  are  condemned  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

[«]   E:   g.  cap.  87. 

[/]  Jov'us  calls  it  Niaa,  and  therefore  it  fhould  have  been  printed  Nicia  according!-,-, 
Nicia  indeed  is  one  of  the  Dramatis  Perfons  in  Mandragcla,  a  Comedy  written  by 
Machiavei,  but  there  is  no  entire  piece  fo  called,  to  be  found  amongft  his  works.  We 
meet  with  only  two  Comedies  there ;  the  firfr  of  whi:h  is  entitled  Mandagrola,  and  the 
Other  Ciitia.     Probably  the  latter  may  be  meant,  as  it  is  a  very  humorous  one. 

{g~\  Varillas  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  248. 

the 
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the  account  of  that  author,  lays,  that  this  Comedy  was  brought  upon 
the  Stage  at  Florence  before  Leo  X.  was  Pope  [  b  ]. 

Thefe  talents  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Medici,  who 
procured  him  the  orHce  of  Secretary,  and  afterwards  that  of  Hifto- 
riographer  to  the  Republic  of  Florence.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  hifto- 
rical  Dictionary,  fays,  they  did  that  to  pacify  his  refentment  for  having 
been  put  to  the  torture  (upon  fufpicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
the  Machinations  of  the  Soderini  againft  the  houfe  of  Medici)  which 
yet  he  fuffercd  without  confeiling  any  thing :  but  Neri  relates  the 
matter  as  if  Machiavel  had  obtained  thofe  employments  before  ho 
was  fulpected  of  being  concerned  in  fuch  practices.  The  encomiums 
which  he  beftowed  upon  Brutus  and  Caflius  both  in  his  converfation 
and  writings  made  it  ftrongly  fufpected  that  he  was  afterwards  the 
principal  manager  of  another  confpiracy  which  was  difcovered  [*]. 

[/;]  Balzac  obferves,  th.it  the  C/itia  of  Machiavel  is  copied  from  the  Cafina  of  Plautus, 
and  juftly  finds  fault  with  the  Florentine  Poet,  for  having  followed  his  original,  word 
for  word,  in  many  places,  even  in  ridiculing  matters  of  Religion.  "  Scriba  quem 
nofti  Florentinus  eomcediam  (fays  he)  e  Latina  bona,  Hetrufcam  fecit,  meojudicio,  non 
malam.  Clitia  fiquidem  illius  eadem  eft  quae  Plauti  Cafina;  ex  qua  nonnulla  interpres 
fidiffimus  pene  ad  vcrbum  reddidit,  quasdam  correxit  cum  arte,  multa  feliciffime  imitatus 
•eft,  aliqua  vcro  aut  imarudenter  aut  ptrverfe  ;  velut  ilia  Olympionis  villici  ad  ftalinonera 
berum  : 

Inimica  eft  tua  uxor  mihi,  inimicus  filius, 
Jnimici  familiares. — Stal.  Q\\'vl  id  refert  tua  ? 
Unus  tibi  hie  dum  propftius  fit  Jupiter, 
Tu  iftos  miniito?  cave  Dcos  flocci  feceris. 
Chip.  Nuji  funt  ifta;  magnae  ;  quafi  tu  nefcias 
Repente  ut  emoriamur  humani  Joves. 
Sed  tandem  ft  tu  Jupiter  fis  emortuus, 
Cum  ad  Deos  minores  redierit  regnum  tui;m, 
Quis  mihi  fubveniet  tergo  autcapiti,  aut  cruribus  ? 

Cafina,  A£l,  ii.  Seen.  v. 
>Qu:e  fie  Tufcus  efKnxit  Scena  Scxta  Actus  tertii,  ubi  Pyrrhus  hunc  cum  Nicamachji 
Sermonem  hsbet : 

Kic.  C\\   importa  a  te  ?  Sta  ben  ccn  Chrifto,  &  fatti  befFe  de'  Santi. 
P\r.  Si,  ma  fe  voi  moriffi,  e  Santi  mi  trattereb  bono  aflai  male? 
Nic.  Non  dubitare,  io  ti  faro  tal  parte  che  i  Santi  ti  potranno  dar  poca  briga,  &c. 
H;ec  quod  ad  elegan^hm,  multo  inferiors  funt  Plautinis  ;  indigna  vero  homine  Chrif- 
tiano,  qui  fanchores  mufks   coiic,  ic    in   ludicris  quoque  meminifle  debet   feveritatis." 

Balzar.  Epiji.  SeUcl.  p.  202,  203. 

[;]  If  We  may  believe  Jp'vUis,  a  Poet,  and  a  Life-guard-man,  who   it   feems  had 

formed  a  defigned  to  afliiffi/iate  Cardinal  jj'.iino  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.) 

Joft  their  lives  for  it.     "  Quum   dicendo  fcribsndoqiu  Brutos  &  Cailios  laudaret,   ejus 

conjurationis  Architectus  ftthTe  putaretur,  in  qua  Ajacetus  Poeta,  &  Alamannus  ex  i;>fa 

turnvi  prretoria  equcs,  concept!  fceleris  capite  pcenas  dederunt."     The  perfon  whom 

.  Jovius  here  calls  ,/>..-.-•   ,  15  by  others  named  Glacopo  da  Diffcetto,  or,  Jacobus  yacettus. 

This  perfon  ufed  to  frequent  the  houfe  and  gardens  of  Coiiino  Rucellai,  wnere  a!!  men 

•of  learning,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were  well  received;  amoc/jft  whom  w  -e 

P  p.p  2  However, 
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However  he  was  not  profecuted  for  it :  but  from  that  time  he  lived 
in  extreme  poverty  and  mifery,  though  he  afte&ed  to  turn  every  thing 
into  ridicule   and  abandoned  bimfelf  to  irreligion.     He  died   in  the 
year  1526  as  fome  fay,  or  according  to  others  in  15  }0,  of  a  medicine 
which  he  took  as  a  prefervative.    Some  authors,  amongfl  whom  Va- 
rillas  is  one,  relate  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  have  recourie  to. 
public  authority,  in  order  to  make  him  receive  the  Sacraments  ;  and 
others,  that   he   died  blafpheming  [  k  ].     What   Jovius  lays   of  his 
death  is  as  follows  "  Fato  fundus   eft   quum  accepto  temere  phar- 
maco,  quo  fe  adverfus  morbos  muniret,  vitce  fucc  jocabundiu  illujij/ct, 
paulo  antequam  Florentia  Caefarianis  fubacta  armis,  Mediceos  veterea 
dominos  recipere  cogeretur  [/]."    He  had  faid  a  little  before,  "  fuit 
exinde  femper  inops,  uti  irrifor  &  AtheusJ'     He  fuppoies   then  that! 
the  Medici  abandoned  him  from  the  time  that  they  iuipected  him  of 
having  a  hand   in  Diacetto's  confpiracy  :   but  in  that  he  is  miftaken.. 
For  Clement  VII  was  not  yet  advanced   to  the   Papal  dignity  j   and 
we  fee  that  Machiavel  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Florentine  Hiltory  to 
Clement  VII,  acknowledges  that  he  was  fupported  by  the  liberality 
of  that   Pontif,    "  I  come  boldly  into,  the   held,  fays  he ;  for   as  I 
have  been  honoured  with  your  countenance  and  preferred  by   you:- 
bounty,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  lhall  likewife  find  a  fhelter 

Zanobi  Buondelmonti  andLuigi  Alamanni.  This  company  generally  converfed  in  a  circle 
round  Rucellai,  who  was  fo  infirm,  that  he  ufed  to  be  carried  afiout  in  a  cradle.  Ma- 
chiavel too  fometimes  made  one  of  them,  and  net  only  read  his  works  to  that  anembly,. 
but  dedicated  fome  of  them  to  Cofimo  ;  which  made  fuch  an  impreffien,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  kill  the  Cardinal,  not  out  of  any  perfonal  hatred  to  him,  but- in  order -to  let 
the  Republic  at  liberty.  Diacetto  confeflcd  it  in  his  examination  b-'fere  a  Magiftrate ;, 
and  both  he  and  the  Life-guard-man  were  put  to  death  for  it.  Machiavel  was  violently 
fuipecled  of  having  a  fhare  in  the  plot :  Alamanni,  who  was  then  in  the  country,  made 
his  efcape  into  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  :  Buondelmonti  quitted  the  City  at  the  inftancts 
of  his  wife,  and  efcaped  into  Carfagnana^  where  he  was  protected  by-  the  Poet 
Ariofto,  who  refided  there  in  quality  ot  Governor,  under  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Piern 
de  BoiJJaty  Hijtoire  G  aiealogiqiie  de  la  Maifon  de  Medici..  Variilas  in  his  Antedates  of 
Florence,  fays,  that  Leo  X.  was  alive  at  the  time  of  this  confpiracy:  but  he  is  as  widely 
miftaken  in  this,  as  in  his  account  of  the  interval  betwixt  Machiavel's  promotion  to  the- 
office  of  Hiftoriographer,  and  the  advancement  of  that  Pontif  to  the  papal  chair.  Bet 
Jovius  has  fallen  into  much  grofler  errors.  He  fays,  that  the  diftinguifbing  part  of 
Ajacetus's  character  was  his  being  a  Poet ;  which  is  falfe.  He  ought  to  have  faid  fo 
of  Alamanni,  inftead  of  making  him  one  of  the  Hoi  fe-guards  ;  and  he  fhouid  not  have 
reckoned  him  amongfl  thofe  that  loft  their  heads.  Luigi  Alamanni,  a  fine  genius,  and 
a  great  Poet,  was  indeed  an  accomplice  in  that  confpiracy,  but  he  did  not  fufier  for  it. 
Hj  fled,  over  the  Mps,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  France,  where  he 
W'rote  feveral  Poems  in  praife  of  Francis  I.  and  upon  many  other  fuhjecls.. 

\k~\  Blafphemans  evomuit  improbum  fpiritum.  Tb.  Raynaud,  de  botiii  &  malis  liirjs. 
Num.  46. 

[/J,  1  hat  event  happened  upon  the  9th  of  Auguft  1530. 

under 
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under  the  fantftion   of  your  favourable  opinion   and  great  wifdom.' 
This  circumstance  of  time  lays  open  either  a  palpable  falfehood,  or 
at  lead  an  egregious  blunder  in  Varillas.     He  lays,   in  his  Anecdotes 
of  Florence,   "   that  Machiavd  wrote  the  eight  books  which  we  have 
of  the  Florentine  Hiff.ory,  in  fo  florid  and  elaborate  a  Style,  that  he  is 
charged  with    an  excefs   in   that  point  :    that  it  is  chiefly   upon  this 
account  that  the  eafe  and  agreeable  freedom  of  Boccace  are  preferred 
to  his  manner  of  writing  :   that  his  relation  of  facts  is  fometimes  ill 
natured  and  fatirical :  and  that  Marcus  Mufurus    convicted  him   fo 
evidently  of  thefe  faults  that  he  durit  not  attempt  a  reply."     Now 
Mufurus  died  in  the  time  of  Leo  X  ;  fo  that  he  could  not   pofTibly 
animadvert  upon  Machiavel's  Hiitory,  which  did  not  appear  till  the 
days  of  Clement  VII.     Varillas  has  likewife  Strangely  perverted  the 
words  of  Jovius,  which  are  as  follow.    "  Pedeltrem  p^Lrii  fermonis 
Facultatem  a  Boccacii  conditoris  vetuState  diffluentem  novis  cc  plane 
Atticis  vinculis   afbrinxerat,  fie  ut  ille  caltigatior,  fed  non  purior  aut 
gravior  exiSHrnetur. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  relate  the  Stories  that  are  told  of  Machiavel's 
irreligion.     Let  one  fuffice,  and  whether  that  is  worthy  of  credit  or 
not,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.    "  When  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death  he  was  feized.  with  the  following  phrenzy.      He  faw  a  Imall 
company  of  poor,  half  Starved,  ragged,   ill  favoured   wretches  who 
he  was  told  were  the  inhabitants  of  Paradife,  of  whom  it  is  written, 
B:rtt:  pauperes  Spirit u ;   quantum  ipjbrum  eft  rcgnum   ccelorwn.     Blejfed 
tire  the  poor  in  Spirit  ;    far  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     Alter 
thefe  hid  retired,  an  infinite  number  of  grave  Majeitic!:  perfonages 
appeared,  who  feemsd  as  fitting  in  council  and  debating  upon  impor- 
tant affairs  of  State.     There  he  faw  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,   Taci- 
.tus*  with    many   others  of  die  like  character  :   and  when  he  afked 
who  thole   venerable  perfons  were,  he  was  informed  they  were  the 
damned,  the  Souls  of  the  reprobated,  S.:pic:itia  hujus  fceculi  hiimica 
eft  Dt'r,  the  wifdom  oj  this  world  is  foolijJmefs  with  God.     After  this, 
being  afked  to  which  of  thofe  companies  he  would  chufe  to  belong, 
he  anSwered,  he  had  much  rather  go  to  hell,  where  he  might  con- 
verge with  thofe  grcit  Genius's  about  State-affairs,   than  be  condemned 
to  the  company  of  fuch  Ioufy  fcoundrels  as  had  been  prefented  to  him 
Krore.      Soon  after  which  he  expired  [m  ]."     Spizelius  gives  us  the 
f.\bStance  of  the  fame  itory  [  n  ] ;  but  it  is  otherwife  related  by  fome. 
They  pretend  that  Machiavel  fays  in  fome  part  of  hu  works,  that  he 

Lw]  F     -[  de  Salut  d'Origene. 

S>   :   :in.  Ath.ifmi  hiituric,  setio'-o™,. 
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he  would  rather  be  lent  to  hell  after  his  death,  than  go  to  Paradife ; 
becaufe  he  fhould  find  nobody  in  Heaven    but  a  parcel  of  beggars.. 
Monks,   Hermits  and  Apoities  :   but  in  Hell  he  lhould  live  with  Car- 
dinals,  Popes,   Princes,  ana  Kings  [o], 

Befides  the  Comedy  of  Clitia  above-mentioned,  Machiavel  com- 
pofed  two  odiers  which  never  were  printed,  but  are  to  be  feen  in 
manufcript  in  the  grard  Duke  of  Tufcany's  Library;  one  of  them  is 
entitled  the  Majk,  a  very  fatirical  piece,  and  the  other,  the  Secretary  ; 
and  he  may  in  lome  meafure  be  called  the  author  of  another  very  hu- 
morous one,  entitled  la  Sporta,  or  the  Bajket,  as  he  fketched  out  the 
plan  and  wrote  the  bell  Scenes  in  it,  though  it  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Giovanni  Baptifta  Gelli  [/>].  There  is  a  fifth  likewife  entirely  of 
his  own  compofing,  and  printed  amongfr.  his  other  works,  called 
Mandragola.  [q],  which  la  Fontaine  has  traveftied  into  a  tale  under 
the  fame  title.  He  is  faid  to  have  compofed  feveral  other  theatrical 
pieces  which  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  j  and  fome  tales  in  the 
manner  of  Boccace :  one  of  which,  viz.  the  Marriage  of  Belphegor 
[  r  ],  Giovanni  Breccio  publifhed  as  his  own  ;  but  the  theft  was  dis- 
covered by  Giovanni  Cinelli,  who  takes  notice  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Volante-  Monfieur  le  Fevre  de  Saumur  had  it  printed  1664  from 
Machiavel's  own  manufcript,  which  was  the  firff.  time  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  the  true  Author.     This  alfo  was  feized  upon  by 

[a]  Francis  Hotn-n,  in  his  99th  Epiftle,  dated,  Dec.  25,  1580,  r.mongft  other  cu- 
t'ious  particulars,  fays,  this  account  is  to  be  met  with  in  Wolfius's  Comment  upon 
Cicero's  Tufculan  Difputations. 

[p]  Gelli,  in  his  dedicatory  Letter,  and  in  the  Prologue,  fays,  that  he  copied  the 
greateft  part  of  this  Comedy  from  Plautus  and  Terence  :  but  Giacopo  Gaddi,  and  Giu- 
liano  Ricci,  affirm,  that  it  was  written -by  Machiavel;  and  that  Gelli,  into  whofe 
hands  the  manufcript  feil,  adding  a  little  to  it,  publiflied  it  as  his  own  work.  Lafca 
before  them  had  faid  of  -Gel  li, 

L  tcce  anch'  egli  una  comedia  nova, 
Che  l'avea  prima  fatta  il  Machiavelli. 

See  Barretti's  Italian  Library,  p.  ic6. 
0]  Voltaire  fpeaking  of  the  State  of  the  Polite  Arts  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  fays, 
"  Italy  had  its  Thucydides  in  Guicciardine,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  wars  of  his 
ov.ii  time,  as  Thucydides  wrote  the  war  of  Peloponnefus.  There  were,  indeed,  no 
Orators  like  Demofthenes,  Pericles,  and  jEfchines,  in  any  of  the  Italian  Provinces : 
the  government  in  mod  places,  being  incontinent  with  that  kind  of  merit.  Their  fbge, 
however,  though  far  Ihort  of  that  degree  of  perfection,  to  which  the  French  Theatre 
afterwards  attained,  might  be  compared  to  the  Greek  Drama,  which  they  began  to 
revive  ;  and  Machiavel's  Mandragola  alone,  is  preferable  perhaps  to  all  Ariltophanes's 
Comedies.  Machiavel  was  an  excellent  Hiftorian,  and  a  man  of  fine  genius;  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Ariftophanes."  Gen.  Hijl.  of 
Europe,  vol.  ii.  part.  iv.  c.  1.  But  with  fubmiffion  to  fo  great  a  judge,  the  Comedy 
©f  Clitia  fcems  to  fomc  others,  much  the  better  of  the  two. 
M  It  is  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work, 
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h  Fontaine  and  dreffed  up  in  a  new  garb.  His  poetical  talents  may 
further  appear  from  fcveral  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  in  verfe,  as 
the  GoL  n  Afs  ;  four  Capitoli,  as  he  calls  them,  upon  Opportunity, 
jfprtune,   1  ■   and  Ambition  ;  and  his  Duoi  Decennali,  or,    a 

Sun:  ptued  in  Italy ,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

But  his  performances  hitherto  mentioned,  may  be  confidered  only  as 
die  Italians  call  Operette,    or  Prolujions.    It  is  time  therefore  to 
fay  tbme,tbing  of  the  reft. 

Mr  V.xylc  lays,  there  is  a  very  curious  paiTage  in  the  Sequel  to  the 
Mena\  'ana  p.  96.  relating  to  the  finelTe  which  Machiavel  made  ufe  of 
in  dr.-  ..ing  up  the  Life  of  Caitruccio  Caftracani ;  to  which  the  Editor 
of  thefe  Anecdotes  mull  refer  the  Reader,  as  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  it  himfelf.  Some  alledge  that  it  is  not  faithfully 
written  )  s~\  ;  and  his  Hiilory  of  Florence  is  charged  with  the  fame 
fault  [  /  ].  But  as  that  matter  is  pretty  well  cleared  up  in  the  Adver- 
.'.■/  ment  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  this  tranflation  of  it,  let  it  fuffice 
to  add  here  what  Monfieur  Gohory,  an  old  French  tranflator  of  Ma- 
ehiavel's  work.-,  fays  concerning  the  merit  of  that  Hiftory.  "  It  is  fo 
etc  :llent  and  perfect  a  one,  that  the  late  Milles  Perrot,  Mailer  of  Ac- 
counts, and  my  near  relation  (one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the 
kingdom  in  languages  and  fciences)  having  read  it  over  with  more 
-nee  than  he  had  done  either  Livy  or  Tacitus,  told  me,  that  as 
the  temper  of  it  was  accommodated  to  our  times,  there  was  more  ad- 
ige  to  be  reaped  from  reading  it,  than  from  thofe  great  ancient 
Itiftorians,  who  wrote  in  an  age  fo  very  different  in  its  manners  and 
cuftoiiiS  from  ours  [  u  ]. 

He  alfo  wrote  three  books  of  political  difcourfes  upon  the  Jirjl  Decad 
of  Livy,  a  work  much  efteemed  by  Politicians ;  and  feven  more  on 
the  Art  of  War ;  from  the  perufal  of  which,  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
(Son  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  Nephew  to  Leo  X)  conceived  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  his  military  knowledge  that  he  follicited  him  to  accept 
of  a  commifiion  in  his  army  :  but  he  had  the  prudence  not  to  venture 
upon  any  practical  proofs  of  his  theory,  not  even  fo  far  as  to  command 

[j]  Machiavel] us  plane  multa  comminifcitur  in  vita  Caftruccii  ;  nempe  quia  is  hoftis 
ftiifiet  Reipublicre  Florentip.se."  VofRjti  Jc  arte  hijtbrica,  cap.  10.  And  Jovius  com- 
phins  bitterly  of  his  unfairnefs,  in  his  Eiogium  upen  Nicholas  Tegrimus,  Counfellor 
and  Hiftorian  of  Lucca,  who  has  given  a. very  exad:  account  of  the  ^ftions  of  Caftra- 
cani. "  Sed  Ivlachiavellus  Florentinus  Hiftoricus,  patrii  veteris  odii  msmor,  petulanti 
m.ilignitate,  non  interituram  memorabiiis  Ducis  famam  fabulis  involvit,  quum  vitam 
ac^rrimi  hoftis  Etrufco  Sermone  fcribere  crfus,  tain  impudenti  quarri  aftuto  illudendi 
gen^rc,  f.xrofanctam  rcrum  geftarum  fidem  corruperit  "  £.%.  cap.  141. 

[/]  Ibid.  cap.  87. 

[a J  Spare  dedicatoire  da  difcours'fur  T!u  Live. 
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a  troop  of  horfe.  In  which  he  certainly  judged  right :  for  one  who 
has  ftudied  the  art  of  war  from  books  only,  would  prefently  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  derifion  of  the  meaneft  Soldier.  If  Cardan  had  not  men- 
tioned this  particular,  it  might  pofTibly  never  have  been  heard  of  [xj. 
The  reft  of  his  works  conlift  of,  A  Narrative  of  the  method  t  iken  by 
Duke  Valentine  to  rid  himfefof  Vitelloz-zo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo, 
Paolo  JJrfwi,  and  the  Duke  di  Gravina  at  Sinigaglia.  AJketch  of  the 
Cohjlitutioa  and  affairs  of  France  ;  and  another  of  thofe  of  Germany  : 
all  which  were  publifhed,  and  are  included  in  this  Volume.  Befides 
thefe,  he'  wrote  a  piece  entitled  Relations,  or  an  account  of  the  moft 
remarkable  things  that  happened  in  his  time,  and  left  it  in  manu- 
fcript  to  Francifco  Guicciardini,  who  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  the 
compofition  of  his  Hiftory.  There  are  alfo  many  of  his  Letters 
to  his  friends  ftill  to  be  feen  in  manufcript,  befides  a  large  Volume 
of  others  written  upon  various  occafions  in  the  name  of  his  Repub- 
lic :  and  in  the  Gaddian  Library  at  Florence  there  is  a  difTertation 
in  his  own  hand  writing  ftyled,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  State  of  Tuf cany,  for  the  ufe  of  Leo  X. 

But  of  all  his  writings,  that  which  has  given  moft  offence  is  a  poli- 
tical work  entitled  the  Prince.  The  maxims  contained  in  it  are  of 
iuch  a  nature  as  hath  made  the  public  look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous 
author  :  fo  that  Machiaveiiifm,  and  the  art  of  reigning  tyrannically, 
are  become  in  a  manner  Synonymous  terms.  Indeed  feveral  of  the  lame 
maxims  are  fcattered  through  his  hiftorical  works  :  but  they  generally 
appear  there  as  Rejlcdiions,  and  fometimes  as  conjectures  or  reafonings 
upon  the  actions  of  Princes  and  the  fecret  fprings  of  them.  And  in 
this,  it  muft  be  allowed,  he  has  done  no  more  than  imitate  many 
other  both  ancient  and  modern  Hiftorians.  He  might  therefore  per- 
haps have  efcaped  with  as  fmall  a  portion  of  cenfure  as  Tacitus,  for 
inftance  ;  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  reduce  his  Diabolical 
Politics  into  a  regular  fort  of  a  Syfiem  or  Inflitution  to  be  learnt  and 
pradtifed  by  Princes.  In  this  he  is  certainly  inexcufable  j  and  one 
may  venture  to  fay,  thofe  that  think  it  hard  that  the  fame  people  mould 
ihew  this  author  no  mercy,  who  yet  make  no  fcruple  of  giving 
quarter  to  Salluft,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  even  Tacitus  himfelf,  have 
,not  duly  considered  how  very  different  the  method  which  Machiavel 
takes  of  venting   fuch  things  is  from  that  obfsrved  by  the  .others.. 

!>]  Machizvcllum  faeculi  fuperioris  Doctorem,  qui  tot&  tantade  militari  Romanorum 
.iif  iplina  difertiijfcne  fcripferat,  ne  unam  quidem  cohortem,  quantumvis  eum  id  ut 
'.♦-n.aret,  Urhini  Princeps  hortaretur,  inftruere  aufum  efle  Cardanus  tcitatur.  1.  iii.  de 
Vtil/t.  ex  adverf  cafnnd.  citante  Bdbldo,  cap.  i.  de  arU  jurequ;  belli. 
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Nobody  exclaims  againft  Poets,  though  they  frequently  in  {HI  th: 
"fame  maxims,  and  in  a  manner  too  that  is  more  affecting  and  apt  to 
make  a  deeper  imprefiion  :  from  their  works  they  foon  pais  into  pro- 
verbs and  aphorifms  which  every  one  learns  by  heart.  And  if  any  of 
thefe  pernicious  traits  happen  to  occur  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
■  illorians,  iiiitead  of  laying  them  down  as  precepts  or  recommending 
the  pr.-.c.uc  oi  them,  they  generally  fpeak  of  them  with  difapproba- 
tion  :  nay,  the  Poets  themfelves  (fay  their  Advocates)  only  put  them 
in  the  mouths  of  fuch  perfons  as  they  at  the  fame  time  reprefent  as 
wicked  men ;  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  principle-;,  they  endeavour  to 
infpire  us  with  horror.  But  Machiavel  has  moulded  them  into  form 
and  propofes  them  as  Counfels  and  Leifons  for  ufurpers. 

Some  indeed  have  endeavoured  to  juftify  him  by  probabilities.  Thej 
cannot  be  perfuaded,  they  fay,  that  a  man  of  his  fpirit,  who  was 
fecretary  of  State  to  a  Republic  fo  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  born  of 
'  a  noble  and  Patrician  family,  could  be  ferious  or  in  earned  in  recom- 
mending fuch  maxims  as  proper  inltructions  for  Princes.  From 
whence  they  infer  that  his  book  is  only  a  refined  and  difguifed  Satire  ; 
and  that  whenever  he  tells  his  Prince  that  he  muff,  do  fuch  or  fuch  a 
thing  (how  wicked  foever  it  may  be)  he  only  infinuates  that  molt  of 
the  Princes  of  his  time  acted  in  that  manner.  There  are  two  or  three 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  which  feem,  in  fome  meafure,  to  favour 
their  opinion.  Machiavel,  it  is  well  known,  fay  they,  was  a  molt 
zealous  and  determined  Republican,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Brutus 
and.  Camus.  How  then  is  it  poflible  that  he  mould  deliver,  as  his 
own  real  principles,  a  let  of  maxims  fo  contradictory  to  his  character 
and  profelfed  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  Country  ;  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  his  family  had  borne  fome  lhare  ?  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  alledged  that  he  lived  in  an  age  that  abounded  with  bad  Princes ; 
fome  of  whom,  out  of  a  fufpicion  that  is  natural  to  fuch  Governors, 
treated  him  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  even  put  him  to  the  rack  ;  though 
they  had  carefled  him  before  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  procured  him  an  honourable  employment  with  a  good  ftipend. 
Thefe  were  the  Medici,  who  at  that  time  were  exerting  their  utmoit 
efforts  to  triumph,  as  they  did  at  lait,  over  an  expiring  Common- 
wealth. The  third  circumftance  that  induces  them  to  think  the 
Prince  is  only  a  fneer  upon  Tyrants,  is,  that  the  author  had  naturally 
a  ftrong  turn  to  Satire,  and  (how  grave  an  Hiltorian  and  Politician 
foever  he  might  be)  fometimes  loved  to  laugh  a  little ;  as  plainly 
appears  from  his  Tales  and  Comedies.   Albericus  Genfilis  [x  ]  amongit 

[#]  An  Italian  by  birth,  who  forfook  the  Romifh  Communion,  turned  Proteftant, 

Vol.  I.  Qjj  q  others 
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others  was  of  this  opinion ;  «*  Sui  propofiti  (fays  that  author)  nori 
eft  Tyrannum  inftruere,  fed  arcanis  ejus  palam  fa&is,  ipfum  miferis 
populis  nudum  &  confpicuum  exhibere.  An  enim  tales  quales  ipfe 
defcribit  Principes  fuiffe  plurimos  ignoramus  [y  ]  ?"  and  his  reafon 
for  fo  thinking  is  becaufe  Machiavel  was  a  zealous  ftickler  for  Demo- 
cracy, and  a  declared  enemy  to  Defpotifm.  Mr.  Bayle  likewife  feems 
to  have  looked  upon  the  Prince  in  that  light.  Speaking  of  the  third 
Edition  of  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye's  [  z  ]  French  tranflation  of 

and  was  made  Profeflbr  of  Civil  Law  in  the  year  1582.  Amongft  many  other  works 
which  got  him  great  reputation,  he  wrote  three  books  de  Legationibuh 

[y]  De  Legat.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 

[z]  He  was  fecretary  to  an  embafTy,  which  the  court  of  France  fent  to  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the  title  of  his  tranflation  of  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Another  circumftance  of  his  life,  which  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Bayle,  in  the  Nouvelles  de  Republique  des  Lettres,  1684,  torn.  i.  p.  457,  is,  that  having 
been  fo  bold  as  to  publifh  fome  unwelcome  truths,  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftile ; 
but  we  are  not  informed  there  of  the  particulars  for  which  he  was  imprifoned.  He  pub- 
lifhed  many  works,  chiefly  political,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  it 
appears  from  them,  that  he  was  very  well  fkilled  in  Politics.  In  the  year  1692,  Frederic 
Leonard,  a  Bookfeller,  at  Paris,  propofed  to  print  a  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  betwixt  the  Kings  of  France  and  other  Princes  in  Europe,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  to  the  year  1690.  Amelot,  who  had  read  thefe  Treaties,  publifhed  a 
final!  volume  in  i2mo.  containing  a  preliminary  difcourfe  upon  them,  full  of  political 
reflections,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Politics  may  be  defined  the  art  of  impojing  upon 
men,  as  well  as  of  governing  them.  For  Amelot  {hews,  that  moft  Princes,  when  they 
enter  into  a  Treaty,  think  more  how  they,  may  evade  the  performance  of  what  they 
agree  to,  than  how  they  fhall  accomplifh  their  promifes  :  upon  which  occafion,  he  re- 
relates  two  fadis  that  deferve  to  be  communicated.  The  firft  is  as  follows  :  Lewis  XI. 
King  of  France,  hearing  of  the  powerful  league  that  was  forming  againft  him,  defired 
Francis  Sforza's  advice  how  to  act  in  that  conjuncture.  Sforza  anlwered  him,  "  that  in 
o-der  to  render  it  ineffectual,  he  muft  refufe  nothing  that  the  confederates  demanded  of 
him  :  for  when  he  had  granted  every  one  of  them  what  they  afked,  he  might,  eafily 
wren1  it  out  of  their  hands  again  afterwards."  Lewis  hearkened  to  this  counf'el,.  and  it 
fucceeded  according  to  his  withes.  The  other  fact  is  this  :  Ferdinand  V..  furnamed  the 
Catholic,  was  fo  far  from  concealing  his  treacherous  manner  of  acting,  under  arty  fpe- 
cious  pretence,  that  he  ufed  to  glory  in  it.  One  day,  when  Quintana  told  him,  that: 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  complained  that  he  had  impofed  upon  him  twice  already, 
'*  twice  only  !  faid  he,  with  a  curfe  ;  he  lies  like  a  drunkard,  as  he  is,  I  have  impofed  upon 
him  ten  times  at  leaf."  See  Biblioth.  Univerf  Uf  Hi/l.  torn.,  xxii.  p..  517.  There  is 
no  occafion  to  make  any  reflections  upon  thefe  facts.  We  fhall  only  add,,  what  ViU 
kroy,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France  faid,  "  The  intention  of 
Princes  and  Minifters  of  State  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  fubjedt  to  what  they  fign,  even 
with  their  own  hand  :  but  rather  what  they  lign  muft  be  fubject.  to  their  intention." 
The  only  fault  of  this  maxim  is,  that  it  renders  all  treaties  ufelefs  and  of  no  effect. 

Amelot  had  the  ill  fate  of  many  other  learned  men,  to  live  in  want,  and  would  have 
fallen  into  extreme  diftrefs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  fuppoct  he  received  from  a,  cer- 
tain Abbot,  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  merit,  as  much  as  by  his  birth,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Continuators  of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Amelot.  He  died 
ut  Paris,  in  December  1706,  in  the  73d  year,  of  his  age.  The  Reader  will  find  his 
i':cface  above-mentioned,  tranfkted  and  inferted  immediately  after  thefe  Anecdotes. 

that 
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that  piece,  he  has   the  following  remark.    "  The  Preface  is  full  of 
juil  reflections  :   and  amongif.  other  things  you  will  find  that  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr  Wicquefort,  that  Machiavel  through  his  whole  work,  tells 
us  what  Princes  do,   not  what  they  ought  to  do  [a  ].    It  is  furprizing 
that  almofr.  all   the  world  fliould   be  of  opinion  that  Machiavel  is 
teaching  Princes  a  mifchievous  Syilem  of  Politics  ;  whilft,    on  the 
contrary,  he  writes  only  what  he  has  learnt  himfelf  from  the  actions 
of  Princes.    He  was  inllructed  by  the  ftudy  of  mankind,  and  obfer- 
vation  of  what  pafies  in  the  world,  not  by  mere  barren  {"peculation 
in  his  clofet.     Let  his  books  be  committed  to  the  flames,  let  them  be 
refuted,  let  them   be  attacked  with  ridicule  and  criticifm  as  you 
pleafe ;  the  affair  of  Government  will  be  juft  where  it  was.     By  an 
unhappy  and  fatal  necefiity,  Politics  generally  get  the  better  of  mo- 
rality and  honefty.     Policy  indeed  does  not  avow  it ;  but  it  acts  in 
the  fame  manner  with  Achilles,  jura  negatfibi  nata,  it  will  be  con- 
trolled by  no  laws,   though  it  does  not  care  to  acknowledge  that.    A 
great   Philoibpher  of  this  age,  will  not  admit  that  man  is  under  a 
necefiity  of  Sinning.      I  think,  however,  he  grants  with   refpect  to 
Kings,  that  Sin  is  neceffary,  without  its  being  excufable  in  them  upon 
that  account :  for,  befides  that  few  of  them  content  themfelves  with 
unavoidable  Sins,  if  they  were  all  men  of  probity,  they  would  not  be 
reduced  to  fuch  a  hard  necefiity.     One  may  add  to  this  the  words  of 
an  ancient  Poet,  who  fays,  "  that  by  the  mere  exercife  of  Royalty, 
the  mofr.  blamelefs   learn  to  commit  crimes  without  the  help  of  a 
teacher  [<£]."     All  the  world  has  heard  of  this  maxim,  qui  nefcit 
diffimulare,  nefcit  regnare  ;  He  that  does  not  know  how  to  dijj'emble,    does 
not  know  how  to  reign  :  and  one  muft  be  very  ignorant  of  State  affairs 
to  deny  the  truth  of  it  [  c  ]."  It  mult  be  allowed  however  that,  if  the 
author  of  the  Prince  intended  to  be  ferious  and  actually  meant  what 
he  fays  there,    that  performance  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  in  its  defence,  than  as  a  comment 
upon  that  paffage  in  Euripides  which  Tully  fays  Julius  Cffiar  always 
had  in  his  mouth, 

[a]  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  has  faid  the  very  fame  th;ng  in  his  book  de  Augment* 
Scient.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  "  Eft  quod  gratias  agamus  Machiavello  &  hujusmodi  fcrip- 
toribus,  qui  aperte  &  indiflimulantcr  proferant  quid  homines  faccre  foleant,  non  quid 
debeant." 

[b~\  "  Ut  nemo  doceat  fraudis  &  iceleris  vias,  regnum  docebit."  Seneca  in  Tiyefte, 
Acl.  ii.  v.  312.  He  had  faid  before,  v.  217.  "  Sanctitas,  pietas,  fides,  privau  bona 
■funt ;  qua  juvat,  Reges  eunt." 

[..J  See  the  NoicveUet  de  la  Letires  for  the  Mintb  cf  January  1687,  p.  99-  Tbi  Oeuvrcs 
diverfes  de  Bayh.  Tom.  iii.  p.  740.  fol.  Edit,  and  the  General  Di&ionary,  vol.  vn. 
p.  308. 

Qjj  q  2  "Si 
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"  Si  violandum  eft  jus,  regnandi  gratia  violandum  eft  j 
In  caeteris  rebus  pietatem  colas." 

Be  ever  ftrictly  juft,  except  a  throne 

Conie  in  thy  reach  ;  then  juftice  get  thee  gone  [</]. 

Boccalini,  indeed,  though  a  ftaunch   Catholic,  very  adroitly  infinu- 
ates,  that  Machiavel  copied  the  Politics  which  he  teaches  his  Prince, 
from  the  adminiftration  of  fome  Popes.     The  apology  which  he  puts 
in  his  mouth  before  the  tribunal  of  Apollo,  is  as  follows.     ««  Io  in- 
tanto  non  intendo  defendere  gli   Scritti  miei,  Sec."  i.  e.   "  It  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  defend  my  writings  :  on  the  contrary,   I  pub- 
lickly  condemn  them,  as  impious  and  full  of  execrable  maxims  of 
State.     So  that  if  the  doctrine  and  precepts  which  I  have  vented  can 
be  proved  to  be  altogether  new  and  of  my  own  coining,  I  fhall  be  lb 
far  from  defiring  the  leaft  mercy,  that  I  will  cheerfully  lubmit  to  any 
fentence  which  my  judges  fhall  think  fit  to  pronounce  upon  me.    But 
if  they  contain  nothing  more  than  fuch  political  rules  and  maxims  as 
I  have  deduced  from  the  common  practice  of  fome  Princes  (whofe 
names  I  will  venture  to  mention  in  this  place,  if  your  Majefty  will- 
be  pleafed  to  give  me  leave,  though  it  would  be  death  perhaps  to 
do  it  any  where  elfe) :  is  it  agreeable  either  to  juftice  or  reafon,  that 
thofe  who  both  invented  and  acted  according  to  thefe  hellilh  Politics, 
which  I  only  have  taken  the  liberty  to  divulge,  fhould  be  efteemed 
moji  holy  and  venerable  men,  whilft  I  alone,  who  publilhed  them,  am 
looked  upon  as  a  Rebel  and  an  Atheift  ?  For  my  part,  if  an  Original  is 
adored  as  facred,   I  cannot  fee  why  a  mere  copy  of  it  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  as  wicked  and  deteftable :   or,  upon  what  ac- 
count I  have  been  lb  much  perfecuted,  when  the  reading  of  Hiftory 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  approved  of  by  every  one  :  though  it  is  well 
known,  that  it  may  very  probably  convert  the  Readers  into  lb  many 
Machiavelsj    efpecially    if  they  ftudy  Hiftory   as  Politicians   [f]." 
Boccalini,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  conclufion  of  this  paffage,   main- 

[d]  "  Ipfe  autem,  i.  e.  Julius  Cxfar,  in  ore  femper  Graecos  verfus  de  Phceniflis  ha- 
btbat,  quos  dicam  ut  potero,  incondite  fortufi'e,  fed  tamen  ut  res  poffit  intelligi."  "  He, 
%lz.  Julius  Caefar,  was  always  repeating  thefe  two  verfes  out  of  the  Phceniffae  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  I  will  tranflate  as  well  as  lean  ;  badly  enough,  perhaps,  yet  fo,  I  hope, 
a^  to  be  underftood ."  Tull.  de  CJfic.  1.  i.  3.     The  lines  in  the  original 

are  the  anfwer  of  Eteocles  to  his  Mother,  who  is  perfuading  him  to  reftore  the  King- 
dom \o  his  bi  other  Polynices,  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  it. 
f/J   Boccalini.     Rugguagli  da  Parnajfo,  Cent.  i.  cap.  89. 

tains 
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tens,  that  fince  the  reading  of  Hiftory  is  not  only  allowed,  but  re- 
commended there  is  no  realbn  to  condemn  the  reading  of  Ma- 
cluavel.  That  is  to  lay,  one  learns  the  Tame  maxims  from  Hiftory, 
as  from  the  iW  of  that  author  :  in  Hiftory  one  fees  them  actually 
put  in  pradhce  ;  but  in  Machiavel,  they  are  only  recommended.  It 
is  upon  this  foundation,  perhaps,  that  feme  people  of  judgment  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  vvithed,  the  writing  of  Hiftory  had  never 
been  fuirered  [;].  But  this  does  not  exeufe  Machiavel;  he  ad- 
vances wicked  maxims,  without  finding  fault  with  them,  whereas  a. 
good  Hiftonan  would  condemn  them  when  put  m  practice.  This 
mates  a  wide  aiiterence,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  betwixt  Ma- 
chiavel s  book  and  PLftory  :  thougli  it  is  very  apt  to  produce,  by  ac- 
cident,  the  lame  efleft  with  reading  his  -works 

He  has  been  apologized  for  by  many  other  able  writers  [>],  who 
affert  that  all  thole  that  have  attacked  him,  difcover  their  if  norance 
m  politics.  -  Quicunque  fane  hactenus  (fays  Conringius)  [A]  Ma- 
ch,  vellum  iibi  Inmpfere  confutandum,  fi  verum  licet  profiieri,  fuam 
civih.  Philoiophije  AMduM^BiHua  aperte  tradiderunt :  ita  voco  cum 
Anftotele,.  fummo  dicendi  Magifrro,  imperitiam  «  r*»ri,  T5?;  „r,W 
live  nature  6c  mdolis  politic*  icientia,  ignorantiam  [  /].  EninTero 
omnes  pene  videas  differere,  quafi  non  alia,  lint  Refpublic*  quam  qua, 
primo  ac  per  lek  imo  unice  falutem  populi  fpedtant,  aut  vero  affec- 
itTn      ^UC  humana^vitaefelicitatem;  eoque  &  politico 

ouTnnn  ft  a  p  S"  ^^  **  hinc  fane  °™«n  doclrinam, 
quae  non  ell:  de  Rebus  pubhcis,  quas  illi  unice  cognofcendas  homi- 
mbus  arbitrantur,  damnare  folent,  &  extra  limites  politic*  methodi 
ejicere.  -—There  are  many  more  remarks  of  this  kind  in  that 

ErJS;  1  a'u  thV,reL:arnLed  Auth0r  accufes  Machiavel  with  hav- 
ing;  enriched I  himielf  with   the  fpoils  of  Ariftotle,  in   the  followino 

Pa  kge.  u  Nicolaus  Machiavellus,  fymbolum  illud  politicarum  ar- 
tium,  nullum  fere  dominatus  arcanum  confilium  Principem  fuum 

[/]  See  Mafcardi  de  .4rte  Hijlorica. 
Piui^olitl^1'^10  imer  aH0S  AP°IoSfam  fcripfu  Gafpar  Scioppius  in  Jifetfc 

M  lnprafit,onefu«  Liiri  de  Principe  Editions,  apuj  IvLirum,  p    cc. 
muPl   <fEtat    is   urooerU  Tn g  K  Y  i*^  he)  Wlth°Ut  takin?  anv  norice  °'  «W« 

^^CJS&SSS^  "iffJsf'' and  the  rules  laid  dovvn  b>- 

the  n,in  inl«  *„A  a  a     '.Peakl"S  uPon  all  fubjeas  to  the  purpofe,  and  agreeable  to 

^Efel^sr^^  prrr  ind  -^-^a  ^  &■  *£ 

ia/s  in  his  Mtaplf™  °t">rteat4"«r<r<  dern^Jlranonem,  quorum  «,  ,  mh  ofiirteat :  3,  he 


tf? 


potuit. 
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potuit  docere,  quod  non  dudum  ante  ad  tyrannidem  &  dominaturrt 
confeivandum  facere,  Ariftoteli  fit  libro  quinto  Politicorum  obfer- 
vatum.  Quin  fua  omnia  vaferrimus  hie  nequitiae  Doctor  diffimu- 
lato  plagio  ex  Ariitotele,  fortafle  tranferipfit  :  eo  tamen  difcrirnine, 
quod  hie  impie  &;  impudenter  omni  Principi  commendet,  quae  non 
nifi  Dominis  ac  Tyrannis  convenire  longe  recfius  ac  prudentius  ante 
fcripferat  Ariitoteles  [/£]."  If  this  be  the  cafe,  his  political  Maxims 
have  been  promulged  long  enough  ago.  Gentillet  alio  accufes  him 
of  having  borrowed  from  Bartoli  [1] :  and  it  is  furprizing,  that  no- 
body charges  him  with  having  ftolen  his  Maxims  from  the  An- 
gelic Doctor,  the  great  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  \tri\.  Amelot  de  la 
Houfaye,  in  the  above-mentioned  preface  to  the  Prince,  fays,  he 
was  only  the  fcholar  and  expounder  of  Tacitus;  and  adopts  feveral 
of  Conrmgius's  remarks  there;  applying  to  Machiavel  in  a  great 
meafure,  what  Mr.  de  Harlai  Chanvalon  in  his  preface  to  the  tranf- 
lation  of  Tacitus,  has  faid  of  the  Roman  Hiftorian.  *«  Thofe  who 
accufe  him  of  impious  maxims,  and  fuch  as .  are  oppofite  to  good 
morals,  muff  pardon  me,  if  I  fay,  that  no  Politician  did  ever  handle 
the  rules  of  government  more  reafonably ;  that  the  mofl  fcrupulous, 
and  even  thofe  that  have  blamed  them  mofl,  while  they  were  in  a 
private  ftation,  have  both  ftudied  and  pracfifed  them  after  they  have 
been  called  to  the  management  of  public  affairs."  Amelot,  after  he 
has  quoted  this  palfage  in  another  work  [»],  confirms  the  truth  of  It 
by  an  example.  "  Germany,  fays  he,  has  very  lately  feen  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  this  in  the  laft  Bifhop  of  Vienna  :  who,  when  he  was 
plain  Father  Emeric  in  puris  naturalibus,  inveighed  againft  political 
maxims  in  all  his  Sermons,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  thofe  that 
pracfifed  them  from  all  hopes  of  falvatiom  But  he  was  no  fooner 
introduced  into  the  Emperor's  Court,  and  had  pufhed  himfelf  into 
the  Miniftry,  than  he  changed  his  opinion  with  his  fortune,  and 
pracfifed  all  thofe  Maxims  himfelf  (though  with  fomething  more  de- 
cency) which  he  had  before  condemned  in  his  predeceffors,  the  Prin- 
ces of  Averfberg  and  de  Lobkowitz,  whofe  difgrace  he  had  procured ; 
and  in  Count  AugufKn  de  Walftein  his  competitor  for  the  Biihoprick 
of  Vienna,  and  a  Cardinal's  hat." 

[£]  Conrlng.  Introduce,  in  Pelit.  Arijlotelis.  cap.  iii,  p.  583.  apud  1'homafium  de 
plagio  literario.   223. 

[/]   In  prafat.  lib.  iii.  cor,,tnent.  adfuerfus  Machiavel. 

\m\  See  a  long  paffage  in  Naude's  Coups  de"  £tat,  chap.  i.  from  Aquinas's  comment 
up»n  the  fifth  book  of  Ariftotle's  Politics. 

[»]  His  critical  Difcourfe  prefixed  to  Tacitus  de  moribut  Germamrum.  Printed  in  the 
year  1686  ;  and  afterwards  to  his  French  Tranflation  of  the  fix  firft  books  of  Tacitus 's 
Annals, 

4    .  Many 
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Many  books  have  been  written  againft  the  Prince,  in   the  Latin, 
Italian,    French,    and    German   languages.      Gentillet   published  a 
Work,  entitled,  Difcoursfur  le  may  ens  de  bien  gouverner,  &'  tnaintenir 
en  bonne  paix  un  Royaume  ou  autre  Principaute,  divifez  en  trot's  livres ; 
a  /avoir,  du  Confeil,  de  la  Religion,  &  policey  que  doit  tenir  un  Prince. 
Con t re  Nicolas  Macbiavel,  Florentin.     It  is   dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Alencon,  Brother  of  Henry  III.  but  it  has  neither  the  Author's, 
nor  Printer's  name,  nor  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,    but 
the  date  only  prefixed  to  it,  which  is,  1576.    It  is  commonly  quoted 
by  the  name  of  Anti-Machiavel;  which  being  iborter  than  the  real 
title,  gave  rife  to  that  of  Anti-Machiavel,  in  other  performances, 
though  there  is  no  book  properly  fo  called  [0].   The  following  pailage 
from  the  Sieur  Popiliniere  feems  to  relate  to  this  treatife  of  Gentillefs. 
After  he  has  exclaimed  againft  the  toleration  that  had  been  indulged 
to  Machiavel's  Works,  he  adds,  «  But  fince  the  Chriftian  Magif- 
trates  have  thought  fit  to  connive  at  fuch  pernicious  writings,  a  noble 
Genius  in  France,  took  upon  himfelf  to  confute  the  errors  and  im- 
pieties contained  in  them,  which  he  thought  too  notorious,  and  at 
the  fame  time  too  well  received  by  the  generality  of  mankind  j  but 
with  fuch   bad   fuccefs,  that  having  employed  authorities  and  im- 
proper examples  (which  both  fides  may  make  ufe  of,  and  the  Floren- 
tine calls  ridiculous)  and  being  unfurnished  with  ftrong  reafons,  which 
are  the  arms  with  which  he  challenges  the  world  to  combat ;  the 
wretched  author  received  no  other  reward  for  his  pains  in.  defending 
Religion  and  the  State,  and  the  rights   of  both,  but  reproaches  and 
threats,  inftead  of  the  honours  and  ftipend  due  to  fo  well   intended 
and  laborious  a  work  [p]."     But  if  one  might  judge  of  the  merit  of 
a  work  by  the  number  of  editions  and  translations  it  has  gone  through, 
this  of  Gentillet's  might  juftly   pretend   to  a  high  character  ;  for  it 
has  been  tranflated  into  Several  different  languages,  and  gone  through 
a  great  many  impremons.    The  Leyden  Edition  in  1609,  fays,  if  had 
been  augmented  by  more  than  one  half.     The  Dedication  is  there 
left  out.     Part  of  another  work  was  alio  published  in  the  year  1622J 
which,  if  it  had  been  entire,  perhaps  would  have  been  the  beft  per- 
formance that  has  been  written  upon  Machiavel's  Prince,  That  lame 
mangled  part  of  it  which  is  extant,  is  entitled,  Fragment  de  I'Exa- 
mn  du  Prince  de  Machiavel :  ou  il  eft  traicte  desCdnfidans,  Mini/lrrs; 
&  Centiliters  particuliers  du  Prince,  enfemble  de  la  for.'une  des  Javjr/s, 
And  yet  this  Fragment.,  as  it  is  called,  contains  339  pages  in  izmo. 

[0]  See  M.  Baillet.  Tom.  ii.  des  Anti.  p.  129. 

Lf  J  See  La  Popiliniere '* Hijioire  des  Hi/hires,  liv.  vii.  p.. 405; 

There- 
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There  haye  been  feveral  tranilations  of  M.ichiavel's  v.-orks  into 
French:  the  lait  and  bell:  is  by  Mr.  TetaraV  a  French  Refugee, 
printed  at  Amflerdam,  at  different  times,  in  1691  and  the  five  next 
enfuing  years;  it  has  pafied  into  feveral  Editions.  That-  which  has 
been  chiefly  confulted  by  the  Editor  of  this  Engliih  tranfbtion,  was 
printed  at  the  Hague,  in  6  volumes  \2n1c.  1743  ;  in  the  laft  of  which, 
Tetard's  verfion  of  the  Prince  is  fupplied  by  that  of  Mr.  Amelot  de 
la  Houffaye,  at  -die  inftanceof  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  preferred  it  to  any 
of  the  rei't.  Indeed,  the  works  of  this  Florentine  have  appeared  in 
moll  of  the  European  languages  ;  efpecially  the  Prince,  which  is  alio 
laid  to  have  been  translated-  into  the  TurkiiL,  and  read  by  Amurath 

Thofe  people  are  grofily  nv'rtaken,  who  aflert,  ;dmt  the -author,  in 
his  work,  meant  to  repreient  the  character  of  Charles  V.  and  it  is 
Jurprizing,  that  Moniieur  Gohory  fhould  have  fpre&d  this  opinion. 
"  Machiavel  (fays  he,  in  one  of  the  detached  pieces  of  his  old  tranf- 
lation,  publiibed  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1 570)  wrote  a  book,  which 
he  calls  the  Prince ;  wherein  he  has  given  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
meafures  reqwfite  to  be  taken  by  one- that  afpires  to  fovereign  power  ; 
defining  fecretly  to  reprefent  .-Charles  V.  who  reigned  at  that  time, 
as  appears  from  a  particular  paflage  in  it:"  But  how  came  this 
writer  not  to  be  aware,  that  Machiavel's  Prince  was  written  before 
the  world  knew  what  renown  Charles  V.  was  to  acquire  ?  Had  he 
not  read  in  the  twenty-firiichapter,  that  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon, 
was  alive  when  Machiavel  compofed  that  work  ?  Had  he  not  found 
in  another  paflage  of  the  23d  chapter,  that  Machiavel  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  as  a  Prince  that  was  ftill  alive? 
And  did  not  he  know  that  Maximilian  died  in  January  15 19,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  before  his  Grandion  Charles  V. 
.had  eompleated  his  nineteenth  year  ? 

Some  have  related  that  Catharine  de'  Medici,  Queen  to  Henry  II 
of  France,  made  the  Prince  her  particular  fludy  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  her  children  :  and  thofe  that  make  this  obfervation,  have 
taken  care  to  accompany  it  with  many  .injurious  terms  both  againfl: 
the  Queen  and  Machiavel,  The  author  of  the  Tocfain  contre  les 
Mafjacreurs,  p.  54.  obferves  that  Charles  IX  had  been  very  ill  educa- 
ted, and  that  he  was  kept  ignorant  of  thefe  fcnpture  precepts, 
that  the  King  who  is  raifed  up  to  rule  over  the  people  oj  God,  ought  not 
to  exalt  his  heart  above  .his  brethren  ;  but  to  objerve  the  Law  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  read  and  meditate  upon  it  continually  [  r  ],    That  on  the 

* 

[q]  See  Sagredo  memerJe  di  monarch  Oitcrrannl.  Printed  at  Venice,  1673. 
M  Deutcrcn.  jcvii.  19,  20. 

1  J  '  contrary, 
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contrary,  the  Queen  caufed  her  children  to  be  taught  fuch  precepts  * 
as  were  fitter  for  a  Tyrant  than   a  virtuous  Prince,    making  them 
read  not  only  the   foolim  ftories  of  Perceforelt,  but  above  all,    the 
treatifes  of  that  Atheiji  Machiavel,  whofe  aim  was  to  teach  his  Prince 
rather  how  to  make  himfelf  feared  than  beloved ;  and  to  reign  in 
grandeur,  rather  than  virtuoufly.     And  indeed  one  may  call  that  book 
the  Queen-Mothers  Bible.     For  though  lhe  wears   the  mafk  of  the 
Religion  commonly  received,  it  appears  by  her  practice,  that  fhe  has 
no  more  at  heart  thanjuit  as  much  as  me  reckons  neceffary  to  fupport 
her  interefl.     Her  chief  Counfellor  too,   Morvilliers,   has  that  pious 
book  always  about  him,  for  the  fake  of  reading  it   to  his  Miftrefs  ; 
and  he  can  no  more  part  with  it  than  Alexander  could  with  his  be- 
loved Homer.  In  lhort,  it  is  probable  that  the  prefent  tyrannical  Efta- 
blifhment  is  owing  to  that  book,  and  that  the  Queen  has  thence  bor- 
rowed her  chief  artifices  to  perfuade  the  King,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  aflurances  of  peace  and  friendship,  nay  even  the  very  ties  of  con- 
fanguinity,  he  might  revenge  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,    upon  all  fuch 
as  he  looked  upon  as  enemies,   by  taking  any  flight  fufpicion  for  a 
proof  of  guilt;    if  a  calumny  forged   for  the  purpofe   deferves  the 
name  of  guilt."     Davila  likewife  fays  that  Corbinelli  frequently  ufed 
to  read  Machiavel's  Prince  and  Political  Difcourfes  to  Henry  III  of 
France  [s].    But  there  are  very  few  authors  that  mention  him  with- 
out beftowing  a  curie  upon  his  memory  [  t  ] :   though  fome  indeed, 

[j]  His  words  are  as -fellow:  "  But  the  King  confiding  in  the  Strength  of  his  fecret 
defigns,  which  he  thought  in  great  forwardnefs,  imagined  he  fhould  eaiily  be  able  to 
overcome  all  oppofition  at  laft  :  and  to  condu£t  his  proceedings  with  the  more  order,  by 
joining  theory  to  practice,  he  retired  every  day  after  dinner  with  Baccio  del  Bene  and 
Giacopo  Corbinelli,  two  Florentines  deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hiftories, 
who  read  hiin  lectures  out  of  Polybius  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  but  more  frequently  out 
of  the  Prime;  and  Political  Difcourfes  of  Machiavel;  by  which  he  became  ftill  more 
enamoured  of  his  own  conceits."  Davila,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  of  the  new  Englijh  Tranjlatiotim 
Mr.  Voltaire  fpeaking  of  the  Maffacre  that  happened  at  Paris,  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  1572,  lays,  "  At  length  after  fuch  dreadful  defolations,  another  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  France  began  to  breath  again ;  but  it  was  only  to  prepare  for  the  malTacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  They  were  full  two  years  meditating  this  horrid  deed.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  how  fuch  a  woman  as  Catharine  de'  Medici,  brought  up  amongft  the 
pleafures  of  a  Court,  and  leaft  of  all  jealous  of  the  Hugonot  party,  mould  enter  upon 
10  barbarous  a  refolution.  This  cruelty  is  ftill  more  furpriziug,  in  a  King  only  twenty 
years  old.  The  faction  of  the  Guifes  had  a  great  fhare  it :  and  two  Italians,  the  Car- 
dinals de  Birague  and  de  Retz,  difpofed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  it.  At  that  time  they 
were  proud  to  profels  the  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and  especially  that,  which  fays,  we 
ought  nst  to  commit  crimes  by  halves.  Tile  maxim  that  we  Jhould  not  commit  crimes  at  all, 
would  have  been  better  policy  ;  but  the  manners  of  the  people  were  grown  ferocious  ' 
by  the  civil  wars.   Gen.  Hi  h  ef  Europe,  vol.   iii.  p.  j  18. 

[t]  See  Clafen's  Treatile  de  Religion*  Politica,  cap.  ix.     Cardinal  Pole  was  one  of  the 
firft  that  wrote  againft  Machiavel.      In  the  Apology  for  his    four  Books   de  unitite 
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as  has  been  faid,  ftand  up  in  his  vindication,  and  others  go  ftill  further 
and  confider  him  as  a  writer  that  had  the  public  good  very  much  at 
heart,  and  has  laid  open  the  arts  of  Politicians  with  no  othe  r  view 
than  to  infpire  an  abhorrence  of  Tyrants  and  excite  all  man  kind  to 
the  fupport  of  liberty.  This  may,  perhaps,  have  the  air  of  a  paradox  : 
upon  which  account  it  is  necefTary  (and  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  excu- 
fable)  to  quote  at  large  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Lawyer  who  judges 
fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  Machiavel.  But  they  muft  be  joined  to 
a  fort  of  a  preface  borrowed  from  another  learned  man,  in  order  to 
furnifh  two  confiderable  teftimonies  at  one  view,  viz.  of  Alberic 
Gentilis,  and  Chriftopher  Adam  Rupertus.  "  Ego  vero  non  poffum 
hie  praeterire,  qui  cane  pejus  &  angue  odiffe  foleo  conceptas  de 
Au<floribus  opiniones,  accuratilTimi  jurifconfulti  ac  digniffimi  cenforis 
judicium,  I.  hi.  de  legationibus :  c.  IX.  ubi  Legatum  fuum  ex  Philofo- 
phia  inftruens,  "  Nee  vero,  inquit,  in  negotio  iflo  verebor  omnium 
praeftantiflimum  dicere,  &  ad  imitandum  proponere  Machiavellum, 
ejufque  plane  aureas  in  Titum  Livium  obfervationes.  Quod  namque 
hominem  indo&ilTimum  effe  volunt  &  Sceleftiflimum,  id  nihil  ad  me, 
qui  prudentiam  ejus  fingularem  laudo,  nee  impietatem  ac  improbi- 
tatem,  fi  qua  eft,  tueor.  Quanquam  fi  librum  editum  adverfus  ilium 
toniidero,  ll  Machiavelli  conditionem  refpicio,  fi  propofitum  fcri- 
bendi  fuum  redle  cenfeo,  li  etiam  meliore  interpretatione  volo  dicla 
ipfius  adjuvare,  non  equidem  video  cur  &  iis  criminibus  mortui 
hominis  fama  liberari  non  pofTit.  Qui  in  ilium  fcripiit  (intelligit 
Innocentlum  Gentilletum  jurlfconfultum  DelpbinenfemJ  ilium  nee  in- 
tellexit,  nee  non  in  multis  calumniatus  eft,  &  talis  cmnino  eft, 
qualis,  qui  miferatione  digniffimus  fit.  Machiavellus  DemocratiaE  lau- 
dator &  aflertor  acerrimus,  natus,  educatus,  honoratus,  in  eo  Rei- 
publicae  Statu,  Tyrannidis  fumme  inimicus  fuit.     Itaque  Tyranno 

Eccltfia,  he  calls  him,  hojlis  humani  generis,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  fays,  the  Prince, 
v/as  digit::  Satante  conferiptum,  written  with  the  Devil's  own  fingers.  Scioppius,  in  a 
manufcript  work  preferved  in  many  Libraries  in  Italy,  intituled,  Machiavellicorum  ofcrce 
pretium,  fays,  the  Jefuits  at  Ingolftadt  publickly  burnt  Machiavel  in  Effigy,  with  this 
infeription  upon  him,  ^uoniam  fuerit  homo  vafer  ac  fubdolus,  diabolicarum  cogitationum 
faber,  optimus  cacodamonis  auxiliator.  See  Baretti's  Italian  Library,  p.  241,  242.  The 
fame  author  fays,  "  The  Prince  is  a  very  wicked  book,  and  has  done  more  mifchief  in 
Europe,  than  any  other  that  is  now  extant.  I  generally  call  it  the  Tyrant's  Bible.  Yet 
Machiavel,  who  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  the  moft  violent  and  arbitrary  rogues  of 
every  age,  was  himfelf  a  very  honeft,  good-natured  man,  if  the  account  given  of  him 
by  his  cotemporaries  may  be  credited  :  nor  does  it  even  appear  by  any  of  his  writings, 
that  he  was  that  unbeliever,  and  fanguinary  man  that  he  endeavours  to  make  his  reader. 
This  inconfiftency  in  his  different  characters  of  a  man  and  a  writer  did  not  efcape 
Wicquefort,  the  author  of  the  Ambajjador,  who,  therefore,  fays,  he  thinks  the  Prince 
was  rather  intended  as  a  Satire  upon,  than  a  lecture  to,  Sovereigns  and  Politicians." 
Ibid.  p.  43,  44. 

non 
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non  favet :  jfui  propofiti  non  eft  Tyrannum  inftrucre  ;  fed  arcanis  ejus 
palam  fadtis  ipfum  miferis  populis  nudum  &  confpicum  exhibere.    An 
enim    tales,  quales  ipfe   defcribit   Principes,  fuiile  plurimos  ignora- 
mus ?  Eccur  iftiufmodi  Principibus  moleftum  eft,  vivere  hominis  opera 
&  in  luce  haberi.     Hoc  fuit  viri  omnium  praeftantiflimi  confilium,  ut 
fub  fpecie  principalis  eruditionis,  populos  erudiret."     Hcec  Albericus 
Gentilis  [  u  ]„     But  as  Rupert  feems  to  have  fuppreffed  fomething,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  puriue  that  pafTage  a  little  further,  as  follows. 
"  Et  earn  fpeciem  practexuit,  ut  fpes  effet  cur  ferretur  ab  iis  qui  rerum 
gubernacula  tenent,  quafi  ipforum  Educator  ac  Pasdagogus.  Caeterum 
hxc  difceptatio  ulterius  haud  ducitur.     Si  favere  Scriptoribus  volumus, 
multa  &  in  hoc  vitia  emendabimus,  aut  ilia  faltem  feremus  in  eo  quas 
in  Platone  feremus  &  Ariftotele  aliifque,  qui  non  diflimilia  commifere 
peccata.    Feremus  autem,  quia  meliora  deterioribus  longe  plurima  & 
is  habet  [  x  ]."  There  are  two  things  to  be  conlidered  in  the  latter  part 
■of  the   quotation  from   Gentilis  Albericus.     In   the  firft  place,  he 
alledges  that  Machiavel  chofe  that  method  of  inftrucling  the  People, 
in  order  to  procure  his  Book  a  licence  and  indulgence  from  Princes  : 
which  they  would  not  have  granted  if  they  had  confidered  it  as  a 
Syftem  of  Rules  not  defigned  for  their  ufe,  but  fcr  the  inftrudlion  of 
the  lovers  of  Liberty.     In  the  fecond  place,  he  pleads  that  the  fame 
faults  ought  to  be  connived  at  in  Machiavel,  that  are  excufed  in  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.     But  Leonclavius  differs  widely  in  opinion  from  Gen- 
tilis in  this  point,  in  the  dedication  which  he  has  prefixed  to  Belifarius 
Aquaviva's  Education  of  Princes ;  from  whence  Keckerman  has  quoted 
what  it  contains  to  Machiavel's  difadvantage  [y].     If  it  be  queftion- 
able,  however,  whether  patriotilm  and  the  love  of  liberty  were  the 
Florentine's  real  motive   for  writing  the  Prince,  it   muft  at  leaft  be 
allowed  that  he  difcovered  a  great  deal  of  the  Republican  Spirit,   in 
his  conduct  [z  J.     One  of  his  moft  recent  Antagonists  is  Father  Luc- 
chefini,  an  Italian  Jefui?-,  and  afliftant  in  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Saggio  della  fciocchezza  di  Niccolo  Machia- 
•velli.     Printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1697  [«]. 

Atrocious  as  the  Prince  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  moft  people, 
there  is  another  Book  upon  the  fame  fubject  that  is  much  more  fo. 
The  title  of  it  is,  Conjiderations  Politiques  fur  les  Coups  d'  Etat :  it 
was  written  about   the  middle  of  the   Seventeenth  Century  by  one 

[«]  Chrijlopb.  Adam.  Rupert,  dijfertat.  adVakr.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  and  3. 

[x]  Alber'u.  Gent,  delegat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  o. 

[y]  See  Crenius's  Method.  Stud.  part.  ii.  p.  194. 

[z]  See  the  conclufion  of  Amelot's  Preface,  which  follows  thefe  Anecdotes. 

[a]  The  Journal  de  Leipfc,   1698.  p.  352,  gives  an  Extrad  from  it. 
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Gabriel  Naude  a  Parifian,  Prior  of  Artige,  and  Canon  of  Verdun, 
at  the  exprefs    command   of  Cardinal   Mazarin.     Thofe  that  have 
read  it  fay,  the  author  has  far  exceeded  the  Florentine  in  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  barbarity  of  his  horrid  maxims  ;    and   that  Machiavel's  pre- 
cepts feem  mild  and  moderate   in   comparifon  of  the   other.     The 
Prince  indeed  efcaped  public  cenfure  for  a  long  courfe  of  years ;    and 
it  was  owing  to  Poffevin  the  Jefuit,  who  yet  had  never  read  it,  that 
it  was  atlaft  condemned  by  the  Inquifition.  The  Book  was  publiihed 
in   the  year    151 5,  and  dedicated  to  Lorenzo   de'  Medici  nephew  to 
Leo  X.     It  did  him  no  hurt  with  that  Pope,  though  he  was  the  firft 
who  threatened  the  readers  of  prohibited  books  with  excommunica- 
tion.    "  Nee  tamen  a  Papa  ifthoc  vel  liber  ullo  fuit  finiftro  verbo  no- 
tatus   (quamvis  Leo  omnium  primus  intenderit  vim  librorum  prohi- 
bitoriam,  vetitis  legi  diffidentium  fcriptis  omnibus  fub  excommunica- 
tionis  poena,  quod  hactenus  carebat  exemplo)  vel  auclor  priftino  gratia? 
loco  motus  [b]."    From  which  paffage,  it  appears  that  if  Machiavel's 
book  efcaped  fo  long  with  impunity,  it  cannot  juitly  be  afcribed  to 
any  general  remiffneis  in  the  adminiftration  of  that  Pontif  with  regard 
to   the  publication  of  bad  books.     Indeed  Leo  was  fo  far  from  dif- 
continuing  his  favours  to  the  author,  that  he  employed  him  in  writing 
a  book  which  required  fecrecy,   viz.   a  treatife  upon   the  method  or 
reforming  the  Republic  of  Florence,   "  Valuit  in  tantum  apud  Leo- 
nem,  ut   hujus  juflu  arcanam  diflertationem  concinnaverit  de  refor- 
mation Reipublicce  Florentine?,   quam   manufcriptam  in   Bibliotheca 
Gaddiana  fuperefle    teftatur  Jacobus  Gaddus   [c].     Adrian   VI.   the 
fucceffor  of  Leo  X.  allowed  Machiavel's  book  to  reft  in  quiet.    Cle- 
ment VII.  who  fucceeded  Adrian,  indulged  Machiavel  in  more  than 
mere  forbearance  :    for  he  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  dedicate  his 
Hiftory  of  Florence  to  him,   but  granted  Antonio  Blado  a  privilege 
to  print  his  works  at  Rome  [</].     The  fucceftbrs  of  Clement  VII. 

I  b]  Conringii  prafat.  Principis  Machiavelli  apud  Alagirum,  Eponymolag.  p.  545. 

[f]   Conringius,  J  bid. 

[d]  7  he  Privilege  runs  in  this  manner  : 

Clemens  VII.  Papa. 
Univerfis  &  fingulis  quibus  hae  noftrae  Literae  exhibebuntur,  Salutem  &  Apoftolicam 
Benedictionem.  Exponi  nobis  fecit  Antonius  de  Blado  in  alma  urbe  noftra  librorum 
imprcfior,  quod  ipfe  opera  quondam  Nicolai  Machiavelli  civis  Florentini  in  materno 
Sermone  conferipta,  videlicet  Hljhriam  ac  de  Principe,  &  de  difcurjibus,  imprimere  leu 
imprimi  facere  intendit ;  vereturque  ne  alii  poftmodum  ex  fuo  labore  &  impenfa  quam  in 
dictis  operibus  imprimendis  faciet,  fibi  lucrum  quxrentes,  ilia  impiimant  feu  imprimi 
faciant  in  illius  jadturam  &  detrimentum.  Quare  idem  Antonius  nobis  humiliter  fup- 
j  iicari  fecit,  ut  libi  in  praemiffis  opportune  providere  de  benignitate  Apoftolica  digna- 
remur.  Nos  igitur  honefto  ipiius  Antonii  defideiio  annuere,  ac  illius  indemnitati  ob- 
viare  volentes,  omnibus  Sc  fingulis  Impreiforibus,  Bibliopolis,  atque  aliis   cujufcunque 

down 
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down  to  Clement  VIII.  permitted  the  fale  of  Michiavel's  Prince  all 
over  Italy  j  and  it  palled  through  feveral  Editions  and  Tranflations. 
It  was  known  however  that  the  work  gave  offence  to  fome  Dodlors  : 
tor  in  a  book  written  by  Ambrofe  Catharin  and  printed  at  Rome  in 
1552  [  <•],  there  is  a  whole  Chapter  againji  the  difcourfes  and  Prince 
of  Nicholas  Macbteoel.  At  lair,  in  the  year  1592  under  the  Pontifi- 
cate or  Clement  VIII.  the  fucceffor  of  Innocent  IX,  the  writings 
of  this  author  were  condemned  after  the  odtcry  that  had  been  railed 
againft  them  at  Rome  by  Poffevin  the  Jefuit,  and  one  Thomas  Bozius 
a  Pneft  or  the  Oratory.  Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  as  has  been  faid 
above,  that  Polfevin  had  never  read  the  Prince,  as  plainly  appears  from 
the  cenlure  which  he  palled  at  Rome  in  1592  by  the  order  of  Innocent 
IX,  upon  the  four  following  authors,  viz.  la  Noue,  Bodin,  du  Plefhs 
Mornai,  and  Machiavel ;  where  he  fuppofes  the  Prince  of  the  lad 
mentioned  writer  to  be  divided  into  three  books  (which  is  vifibly 
falfc)  and  charges  things  upon  him  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
work  Conrmgius  happily  guelfes  at  the  caufe  of  thefe  miftakes  : 
Which  is,  that  Pofievm  had  no  further  acquaintance  with  that  book 
than  what  he  had  picked  up  in  reading  Genrillet.  Uh  words  are  as 
follow.  «  Inea  (differtetione  PolTevini)  verb  ita  differitur,  ouaii  a 
Machiavello  tres  de  Principe  libri  compofiti  fint  :  hinc  ftatim  initio, 
ubi  de  Machiavello  agit,  aliquot  ejus  fententiis  enumeratis,  et  hcec 
quidem,  inquit  i\iz,  federation  ilhid  Satame  cr^amem  p.rioribiis  duobus  li- 
bris,  quwus  de  Prinape  agit,  infipienti  mimdo  obtnlit.  Non  multo  poft 
cumdiceret,  redeo  ad  eafdem  labes  Machiave/Ii,  ut  ccgnita  pejiis  magis 

flatus  gradus,  conditi?,is  exiftentibus,  noftrx  ciitioni  temporaliter  non  fubTedtts,  in 
Km"  TT^t  'Ut •  "communicatioras  fatd  fenLike  poena  ,    Nobis  ve£ 

&  fan|*  Roman*  Eccleire  med.ate  vel  immediate  <fcbje£is,  etiam  Tub  amiffionis  librorum 
.mp.eiTorum  &  v.g.nt,  qu.nque  ducatorum  auri  de  Camera  pro  una  Camera  noftra 
Apoftohcs,  pro  reliqu:  verc  rnedietatibus  pr^fato  Antonio,  toties  quoties  contraventum 
nrl  -Pr  A  S  P"'"S;  l"h,ae  Prac'P™-  &  mandamus,  quatenus  difta  opera  Z 
f  ,^r  £ -T  AlUon,um'  f  P'~;--»ur,  imprimenda,  ad  decennium  non  imprimant,  nequ- 
Arfconl   teR'VaU-^n'rr-'  *£  "F^   habere  auJeant  vd  P™*™",  nif,  add  di£ 

t  1^       fV  ■''•  a^nfUS'       Qi'0CirCa    ^bufvis   loCOrum    Ordinariis,    £ 
■        n  efficahbus  ft  v:canis  m  Ipir.tualibus,  committing  per  prcfentes,  ut  ubi,  quando 
&  quot.es    pro  parte  difti  Antonii   requiflti  fuerint,  ipfi  Antonio  efficads   deSS 
Erva'it      hf'    aCUnt  PrsfenteS  L'CeraS  &  in  ^  contentaqu^cunque  invi  l" 
t^u^l^Jr^diCeTr^Q^^  &   rebciks   •*'  cenfurasEcclefuitK, 
£efra^t^r^  ,    •nep0ftp0flt"  co,"Pefcen Jo  i  lnvocato  **»  ^  hoc,  fi  opus 
Da    rn Z,,        , r « ^  '"  comranuin  facientibus.non  obftamibus  quibufcunque. 

^rustS  anno  o.W   ^  ?  2'l"Ul°  Pifatori*  d'e  XXXiI  V*>  ^ 
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caveatur,  in  margine  libri  notat  librum  tcrtium  :  quafi  libro  tertio 
Machiavellus  doceat,  belli  juftitiam,  in  ea,  quani  fibi  quifque 
putat  effe  neceffitatem,  collocari.  At  vero  certo  certius  eft,  non 
nifi  unicum,  &  quidem  exiguum,  libellum  de  Principe,  Machiavello 
audlore  effe  confcriptum,  et  nufquam  terrarum  ties  in  partes  ilium 
fuiffe  fectum ;  nee  in  hoc  libello  reperiri  ea,  quce  inter  alia  crimina- 
tur  Poffevinus,  Religionem  (fcilicet)  Ethnicam  Chriftianae  praeferen- 
dam,  aut  Do&ores  Chriftianae  Religionis  nihili  faciendos  :  ut  nee 
quicquam  hoc  libro  (quod  itidem  Poffevinus  conqueritur)  inclemen- 
tius  dicitur  in  Romanam  Ecclefiam  ;  fed  contra,  in  capite  undecimo, 
ipfum  Principatum  Pontificium  non  humanis  confiliis  atque  artibus, 
fed  quadam  inufitata  vi  &  quidem  folius  Dei  favore,  falvum  efle ;  quod 
vix  quifquam  zelotici  gregis  affirmaverit.  Nee  tamen  longe  petenda 
aut  hariolanda  venit  cauia  crafli  illius  Poffeviniani  erroris,  modo 
quis  infpexerit  volumen  illud  quod  Anti-Machiavelli  titulo  «»«»uuBf 
oppofuit,  hinc  inde  ex  variis  libris  Machiavellicis  excerptis  fententiis, 
Innocentius  Gentilettus.  Hoc  enim  in  tres  libros  eft  diftinclum,  & 
in  ejus  duobus  prioribus  reprehenfa  funt  ilia,  qua?  duobus  prioribus 
de  Principe  libris  haberi  Poffevinus  ridicule  affirmat :  in  tertio  etia'm 
illorum  librorum  animadvertitur  in  ea,  quae  ex  tertio  libro  de  Principe 
fruftra  repetit  Poffevinus.  Ut  liquido  appareat,  ex  illo  volumine  An- 
timachiavellico,  non  autem  ex  Machiavello  ipfo,  Poffevinum  fua  ac- 
cepiffe  &c.  [/]•"  Then  follows  this  Reflexion  upon  the  matter.  "  Et 
vero  illud  Poffevini  facinus  luculenter  oftendit,  non  deeffe  etiam  exi- 
mia:  dignitatis  atque  exiftimationis  viros,  qui  fcripto  publico  ne  infpec- 
tum  quidem  Machiavelli  Principem  faevo  calculo  abjecerint  [g]."  In 
this  manner  Machiavel's  Prince  was  condemned,  but  not  till  leventy 
feven  years  after  it  was  firft  published. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Machiavel  was  Caefar  Borgia's  favou- 
rite Counfellor  [b]  :  and  perhaps  he  might  be  negotiating  for  him  in 
France  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  converfation  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Rouen  at  Nantes,  which  he  mentions  in  the  third  Chapter  of  his 
Prince.  The  author  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Treatife  de  Literatorum 
mfelkitate  has  put  him  into  his  catalogue  [  /  ]  \  and  not  without  good 
reafon  :  for  Machiavel   had   as  great  a  fhare  of  ill  fortune  as  almoft 

[/]  Conrlngius  apud  Magirum,  p.  549. 
[g]  Conringius  apud  eur.dem,  p.  550. 

[b]  See  Bofius  de  comparanda  Prudtrtia  civili,  num.  42;  &  Coming,  in  pro/at. 
Priiuipis  Machiavelli. 

T;']  See  Cornelius  Tollius  in  Appendicc  ad  PieriumValcrianum,  p.  20,  21. 
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any  other  man  [£].     The   following   Epitaph  made  upon  him  by 
Antonio  Vacca,  may  ferve  as  a  conclufion  to  thefe  Anecdotes. 

Quifquis  ades,  facro  flores  &  Serta  Sepulchro 
Adde,  puer,  cineri  debita  dona  ferens. 

Nam  veteris  belli  6c  pacis  qui  reddidit  artes, 
Jampridem  ignotas  regibus  &  populis, 

Hetrufcae  Machiavellus  honos  &  gloria  linguas, 
Hie  jacet,  hoc  faxum,  non  cbluifTe,  nefas. 

[i~]  **  He  was  neither  much  efpoufed  nor  fupported  by  the  great  men  and  Princes-  of 
his  time  (fays  the  above-cited  M.  Gohory  in  the  fame  piece)  fuch  as  Pope  Clement 
VII.  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  or  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  to  whom 
he  prefented  his  Prime,  though  it  was  he  that  reftored  the  Golden  Age  of  Letters  in 
Italy,  careffing  and  rewarding  all  thofe  that  were  diftinguimed  for  their  learning,  as 
Marfilius  Ficinus  (who  addrelled  his  tranflation  of  Plato's  Works,  and  a  Commentary 
up  ii  them  to  him)  Augelus  Politianus,  Hieronymus  Donatus,  and  many  others,  whole 
Epiftles  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  Collection,  intituled,  Epiftolie  virorum  illuflrium.  Ma- 
c  hi.ivel  complains  to  him  of  having  been  negledred,  and  tacitly  implores  his  aid  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Prince,  in  thefe  terms.  "  If  you  fhould  fometime  or  other  vouch- 
fafe  to  look  down  from  the  fummit  of  your  greatnefs,  upon  a  man  in  fo  humble  a 
Nation,  you  will  fee  how"  long  and  how  unworthily  I  have  been  perfecuted  in  the  molt 
cruel  manner,  by  the  extreme  and  unrelenting  malevolence  of  Fortune."  But  Gohory 
is  here  mift.iKen,  in  imagining,  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  the  Patron  of  Po- 
licial!, (57.  was  t.ie  fame  Lorenzo  to  whom  Machiavel  dedicated  his  Prince ;  for  this 
Lorenzo  was  the  othci's  Grandfon. 
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Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye's  Dedication  of  his 
French  Translation  of  Machiavei/s  Prince^  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany. 

S  I  R, 

DEDICATOR  S  generally  fix  upon  a  Patron  to  whom  they 
think  their  works  will  either  prove  agreeable,  or  feem  to  bear 
fome  relation.     For  my  own   part,  I  was  foon  determined  to  whom 
I  mould  prefent  Machiavel's  Prince.     When  I  had  once  refolved  to 
tranilate  that  work,  the  very  title  of  it  immediately  led  me  to  addrefs 
my  Tranflation  to  your  Mojl  Serene  Higbnefs,  as  Machiavel  had  for- 
merly dedicated  the   Original  to   Lorenzo  II.  de'  Medici,  the  father 
of  Alexander  firft  Duke  of  Florence.     And  this  refolution  appeared 
to  me  the  more  reafonable,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  common  courfe 
of  nature ;  according  to  which,  all   things  muft  fometime  or  other 
revert  to  their  firft  principles.      But   there  is  this  difference  betwixt 
what  I  am  now  doing  and  what  Machiavel  did  fo  long  ago,  that  he 
addreffed  his  performance  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner, as  Tutors  inftruct  their  Pupils  :   but  I,  on  the  contrary,  prefume 
only  to  offer  mine  to  your  Serenity,  as  to  a  Prince  of  coniummate 
experience  in  the  Art  of  governing  (an  Art  which  every  one  knows 
is  the  ancient  inheritance  of   the  illuftrious  Koufe  of  Medici)  and  a 
Judge  who  perfectly  knows  how  to  diftinguiih  betwixt  true  and  falfe 
Politics,  as  well  as  to  hold  the  balance  duly  pcifed  betwixt  reafons  of 
State  and  Religion,  how  incompatible  foever  they  may  feem  to  be  with 
each  other.     Upon  which  confederation,    Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  being  accufed  of  temerity  in  having  prefixed  your  auguft  name  to 
this  piece  ;  fince  it  belongs  properly  to  none  but  Princes  like  yourfelf 
to  judge  of  Politics  j  the  government  of  a  private  family  being  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  of  a  State.     A  private  man  has  nothing  to 
do  but  -to  regulate  his  own   conduct  and  expenfes  and  to  provide  for 
his  houfhold:   but  he  that  governs  a  State  muft  accommodate  himfelf 
to   other  perfons,  as  well  as  to  different  times  and  circumftances  of 
affairs,  which  change  every  day.     There  are  likewife  rad  and  preffing 
conjunctures  fometimes,  when  Princes  are  forced  to  do  what   they 
can,  inftead  of  what  they  ought :    and  of  this,   the  great  Cofimo  de' 
Medici  (who  was  accounted  the  wifeft  man  of  his  time)  was  fo  (cn- 
fible,  that  when  fome  of  his  Fellow-citizens  reprefented  to  him  the 
bad  confequences  that  might  attend    the  banifhment  of  fo  many  of 
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the  principal  men  in  Florence  as  had  been  fent  into  exile,  in  order  to 
compofe  the  fatal  divifions  which  then  raged  in  that  City,  he  anfwered 
«  it  was  better  the  Republic  mould  be  weakened  than  utterly  ruined 
[a]."    A  faying  which  has   fince  paffcd  into  a  political  Aphorifm 
amongft   Princes ;  and  from  whence  we  may  learn  that  Governors 
of  States  both    reafon  and  ad   upon  different  principles  from  thofe 
of  private  men.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Machiavel  has  been 
ceniured  by  fo  many  people ,  as  there  are  but  few  that  underftand 
what  is  meant  by  reafons  of  State,   and  confequently  are  capable  of 
judging  properly  of  the  nature  of  his  precepts  and  maxims  :  but  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  by  the  by,  that  many  Minifters  and  Princes 
have  not  only  ftudied  but  pradlifed  them  without  any  reftriction 
though  they  both  condemned  and  detefted  them  before  they  were 
exalted  to  government  [b].     So  true  it  is,  that  one  ought  to  be  either 
a  Prince,  or  at  leaft  a  Minifter,  in  order  to  judge  rightly,  I  will  not 
fay  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  following  thofe 
maxims.     Machiavel  indeed  has  taken  moil:  of  them  from  Tacitus 
the  great  Oracle  and  inftruclor  of  Princes ;  and  many  paffages  in  that 
author  plainly  fhew  that  the  Florentine  is  little  more  than  his  difciple 
and  interpreter :  fo  that  if  there  is  any  reafon  to  value  and  efteem  the 
writings  of  the  one,  why  not  thofe  of  the  other  likewife  who  has 
imitated  him   fo  nearly,  efpecially  in   the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  in 
which  all  his  fpeeches  and  harangues  are  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Tacitus. 

However  that  may  be,  Sir,  I  mall  think  my  time  very  well  employed 
upon  this  tranflation,  in  which  I  have  exerted  the  utmoft  of  my  frnall 
abilities,  if  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  prove  acceptable  to  your  Moll 
Serene  Highnefs,  and  the  honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  Weft 
Clafs  of  your  Library,  as  a  public  teftimony  of  the  profound  venera- 
ration  with  which  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be, 

SIR, 

&c„  &c.  &c. 

W  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Bock  VII. 

{i]  See  the  Notes  upon  the  18th  Chapter  oi  the  Prince, 
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S  Machiavel  is  an  author  vvhofe  writings  are  either  not  read,  or 
not  rightly  underftood  by  many,  it  ought  not  to  feem  ltrange 
that  the  Vulgar  are  fo  prejudiced  againft  them.  I  fay  prejudiced,  becaufe 
amongft  thole  that  are  moil  forward  in  cenfuring  him,  fome  have 
been  ingenuous  enough  to  confefs  they  never  faw  his  works,  and 
others  who  have  read  them,  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend  their 
true  fcope  and  meaning  :  as  fully  appears  from  the  literal  conllrudlion 
they  put  upon  feveral  pafTages,  which  Politicians  well  know  how  to 
interpret  otherwise.  So  that  in  fad,  he  is  cenfured  only  becaufe  he 
is  not  rightly  underftood ;  and  he  is  not  rightly  underftood  by  many 
who  yet  are  capable  of  underflanding  him,  merely  becaufe  they  read 
his  works  with  prejudice.  Whereas  if  they  would  read  like  impartial 
Judges  and  duly  balance  the  Scales  betwixt  him  and  his  antagoniils, 
they  would  fee  that  his  Maxims,  for  the  molt  part,  muft  of  neceffity 
be  followed  by  Princes,  "  who,  as  the  great  Cofimo  de'  Medici  faid, 
cannot  govern  their  States  only  by  counting  a  firing  of  beads,  or 
mumbling  over  Pater  Noflers."  [  c]  Wicquefort  in  the  firfl  book  of 
his  Ambajfador,  Seel.  7,  fays,  "  we  mull  fuppofe  that  Machiavel, 
almoil  throughout  his  whole  work,  tells  us  what  Princes  aBually  da, 
not  what  they  ought  to  do."  To  condemn  what  Machiavel  fays  then, 
is  to  condemn  what  Princes  do,  if  it  be  true  that  he  tells  us  what  they 
do  j  or  to  fpeak  more  juflly,.  what  they  are  fometimes  compelled  to 
do.  "  A  good  man  (fays  he  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  his  Prince) 
and  one  that  is  delirous  to  approve  himfelf  as  fuch  in  all  refpects,  mull 
certainly  be  undone  amongft  fo  many  other-s  of  a  different- principle'. 
So  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  Prince  who  would  fupport  him- 
felf in  his  State,  to  learn  not  to  be  good  fometimes,  and  to  make  ufe 
of  that  knowledge  upon  occafion,  as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  may 
require  [d]."    And  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  after  he  has  faid,  «  that 

[<:]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VII.  Francifco,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  happening  to  hear  one  of  his  Courtiers  murmuring  atfomething  he  hadordered  him 
to  do,  reprimanded  him  out  of  the  following  paflage  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  "  Is  not  iny 
way  juft  ;  are  not  your  ways  unjuft  ?"  C.  xviii.  ver.  25.  intimating,  that  there  are 
things  which  feem  unjuft  to  private  perfons,  becaufe  they  know  not  the  rcafons  which 
oblige  Princes  to  do  them. 

[d]  Plutarch  fays,  "  That  if  the  undeviating  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  a  irnct 
adherence  to  juftice  in  all  cafes,  could  not  be  difpenfed  with  in  government,  even  Jupiter 

hinifdi"  would  not  be  able  to  rule  the  World.'^     ^ . 
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a  Prince  ought  not  to  regard  his  word,  when  the  keeping  it  will  be 

to  his  prejudice;  "  he  frankly  owns,  "  that  this   is   a  maxim  that 

mould  not  be  inculcated,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  good  : 

but  as  they  are  far  otherwife  and  will  not  perform  their  engagements 

to  him,  he  is  not  obliged  to  keep  any  meafures  with  them  [  e  J  :  for  if 

he  does,  he  will  lofe  his  dominions  and  confequently  his  reputation ; 

it  being  impoliible  that  a  Prince  who  has  loft  the  one,  mould  be  able 

to  preferve  the  other."     But  iince  I  have  fallen  upon  the  eighteenth 

Chapter  of  that  piece,  which  is  indeed   the  moft  exceptionable  and 

dangerous  of  all  his  writings,  it  feems  in  fome  meaiure  neceiiary  to 

iliew  in  what  manner  the  instructions  are  to  be  underftood  which  he 

there  gives  his  Prince.   "  It  is   not  at  all  necelTary,  fays  he,  that  a 

Prince  ihould  actually  be  poflelled  of  all  the  good  qualities  abovemen- 

tioned  ;  but  highly  fo  that  he  ihould  have  the  appearance  of  them.    He 

ought  to  be  conftantly  upon  his  guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop 

from  his  mouth,   but  what  feems  to  proceed  from   a  heart  full  of 

goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,    and  Religion ;   but   particularly 

of  the  laft;  as  mankind  in  general  form  their  judgment  rather  from 

appearances  than  realities  [  / '],"     Such  is  the  bottom  upon  which  the 

Vulgar  have  founded  their  opinion  that  Machiavel  had  no  Religion, 

nay,  that  he  was  an  Atheift  :  and  it  muft  be  owned  that  appearances 

will  be  againft  him,   if  the  matter  is  to  be  fcanned  only  by  weak  and. 

narrow  minds.     But  if  the  meaning  of   his  words  are  thoroughly 

weighed,  he  no  where  afferts  (as  he  is  accuied)  that  a  Prince  ought 

not  to  have  any  Religion  j  but  that  if  he  has  none,  which  may  fome- 

times  happpen,  he  fhould  take   great  care  that  the  people  may  not 

fee  that ;  as  Religion  is  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  union  betwixt  him  and 

his  Subjects,  and  the  want  of  it  the  moft  juft,  or  at  leaft,  the  moft 

fpecious  reafon  they  can  have  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 

him  [g]-     Now  it  is  much  better  that  a  Prince  Ihould  be  a  hypocrite, 

than  profeftedly  void  of  all  manner  of  Religion  and  a  declared  Atheift  ; 

[t]  See  the  Notes  upon  the  XVth  and  XVIIIth  Chapters. 

[/]  The  Prefacer  here  feems  to  have  dealt  unfairly  ;  he  has  quoted  as  much  as  he 
thought  would  ferve  his  purpofe,  and  fuppreffed  a  great  deal  that  evidently  makes  againft 
it.  As  thefe  pafTages  therefore  are  garbled,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  have  recourfe  to 
that  Chapter  itfelf,  if  he  has  n  mind  to  fee  the  argument  in  its  full  latitude,  and  be  able 
to  draw  a  juft  conclusion  from  it. 

[if]  "  ^ec  toleraturos  profani  Principis  imperium,"  fays  Tacitus  Annal,  xiv.  that  is, 
"  A  people  will  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  a  Prince  who  has  no  Religion." 
The  French  Chancellor  de  l'Hopital  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Religion  had  more  influence 
upon  the  fpirits  of  mankind,  than  all  their  paffions  put  together  ;  and  that  the  cement 
by  which  it  united  them,  was  infinitely  ftronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  ot  civil 
lc 
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a  concealed  evil  being  certainly  lefs,  than  one  that  is  univerfally  known. 
All  the  world  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  one  j  but  few  can  difcover  the 
other.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  Machiavel  means  when 
he  adds,  "  all  men  have  eyes,  but  not  many  have  the  gift  of  pene- 
tration i  every  one  fees  your  exterior,  but  few  can  difcern  what  you 
have  in  your  heart."  "  We  plainly  fee  what  is  before  our  eyes,  faid 
a  Roman  Knight  to  Tiberius,  but  in  vain  do  we  endeavour  to  look  into 
the  breaft  of  a  Prince  [^]." 

It  muil  further  be  considered,   that  Machiavel  always  reafons  as  a 
Politician,  that  is,  according  to  Interefts  of  State ;  which  govern 
Princes,  as  they  govern  their  Subjects  [ »],  and  that  in  fo  abfolute  a 
manner,  that  an  able  minifter  ufed  to  fay,  tc  they  had  more  regard 
for  their  States  than  their  confciences  [&]."     And  this  is  the  whole 
of  what  Julius  Lipfius  (who  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  and  regard 
for  Religion,  as  for  his  learning  and  political  abilities)  had  to  object 
to  Machiavel's  doctrine,  of  whom  he  freely  owns  he  had  a  higher 
opinion  than  of  all  other  modern  Politicians  put  together  [/]  ;  which 
yet  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  faying,  if  he  had  in  the  leaft 
fufpected  him  either  of  Atheifm  or  Irreligion.      It  might  be  added, 
that  Machiavel  being  a  dependant  on  the  houfe  of  Medici,  durfl  not 
have  prefumed  to  addrefs  his  Prince  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  whilft 
his  Uncle  Pope  Leo  X.  was  alive,  if  it  had  been  a  dangerous  or  wicked 
book  j  nor  his  Hiflory  of  Florence  fome  years  afterwards  to  Clement 
VII.  with  a  dedicatory  Epiftle  in  which  he  fays,  "  he  hopes  he  fhall 
find  fhelter  under  the  fanct ion  of  his  favourable  opinion  and  great 
wifdom,"  if  he  had  paffed  for  an  Infidel  or  an  Atheifl.     And  indeed 
whoever  reads  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  his  Political 
difcourfes,  where  he  {hews  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  fupport 
Divine  Worfhip ;  and  the  firfl  Chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he 
praiies  the  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  as  the  reftorers 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  had  been  totally  disfigured  by  the 
diffolute  lives   of  Church-men,  will  find,    that  notwithstanding  all 
his  worldly  wifdom,  he  had  very   Religious   fentiments,   and   that 
confequently  we  fhould  put  a  more  favourable  conftruttion  than  is 

[h~\  Spe&amus  quag  coram  habentur,  abditos  Principis  fenfus    exquirere  inlicitum, 
rnceps;  nee  ideo  adfequare.    Tacit.  AnnaL  vi. 

[z]  Nos  Principi  fervimus  (fays  Cicero)  ipfe  temporibus,  Ep.  1.  ix. 

[A]  Monfleur  de  Villeroi,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France.. 

[/J  "  Qui  nuper  id  tentarunt,  non  me  tenent  aut  terrent ;  in  quos  ft  vere  loquendum 
eft,  Cleobuli  illud  conveniat,  infeitia  in  plerifque  &  Jermonum  multitude;  nifi  quod  unius 
tamen  Machiavelli  ingenium  non  contemno,  acre,  fubtile,  igneum.  Sed  nimis  faepe 
tkflexit,  &  dum  commodi  illas  ferr.itas  (he  means  interefts  of  State)  intente  fequitur,.. 
ahejrravit  a  regia  via.  Prefat.  Deflrin.  Civil. 

ufually. 
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nfually  done,  upon  certain  Maxims  of  State ;  the  practice  of  which 
is  become  in  a  manner  abfolutely  neceflary  through  the  wickednefs 
and  perfidy  of  mankind  :  efpecially,  as  Princes  likewife  are  grown  fo 
double-hearted  and  deceitful,  that  any  one  who  fhould  attempt  to 
deal  with  his  neighbours  upon  the  footing  of  honour  and  lincerity, 
would  prefently  become  their  Dupe.  Many  other  things  might  be 
alledged  in  favour  of  Machiavel :  but  as  I  am  writing  a  Preface  and 
not  an  Apology,  I  ihall  leave  thofe  to  defend  him  that  are  either  more 
interefled  in  it,  or  better  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking  than 
I  arm 

N.  B.  Here  the  Prefacer  runs  into  a  long  aefcant  upon  the  merit 
of  his  Tranjlation  j  but  as  it  contains  nothing  curious  or  interejiing  to 
any  one  elfe,  it  is  therefore  omitted.  After  which,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

Somebody  perhaps  may  afk  me,  whether  I  think  Casfar  Borgia,, 
whom  Machiavel  propofes  as  a  Pattern,  is  really  a  good  model.    To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  one  for  new  Princes, 
I  mean  for  fuch  as  from  private  men  have  become  Princes  by  ufurpa- 
tion:  but  a  very  bad  one  for  hereditary  Princes.     Now  it  is  manifeffc 
from  two  paflages  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this  work,.that  Machiavel 
propofes  Casfar  Borgia  as  a  Pattern  only  to   ufurpers,  who  cannot 
maintain  the  pofTeflion  of  a  new  State  without  being  cruel,  at  leaft  in 
the  beginning  of  their  reigns ;  becaule  all   fuch  are  fure  to   be  their 
enemies  as  do  not  find  their  account  in  that  change  :  and  even  thofe. 
that  aflifted  them  in  the  acquiiition  of  their  dominions,  will  not  long 
continue  their  friends  -,  becaule  they  cannot  be  gratified  in  every  thing 
they  afk  for.     Whereas  hereditary  Princes,  on  the  contrary,  how  ill. 
foever  they  may  govern,  are  under  no  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to 
violence  and  rigour  to  fupport  themfelves  amongft  fubjects  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  be  ruled  by  Princes  of  the  fame  blood.     As 
to  Duke  Valentine  (as  Csefar  Borgia  was  generally  called)  I  confefs  he. 
was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  deierved  to  die  a  thoufand  deaths  \m\  -,  but 
it  cannot.be  denied,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  both  a  great  Soldier 
and  Politician,  and  one  of  whom  we  may  juftly  fay  what  Paterculus 
lays  of  Cinna,  '*  that  he  did  things  which  no  good  man  would  have 
dared  to  do  j  and  fucceeded  in  feveral  enterprizes  which  nobody  but  a. 
man  of  the  greatefl  valour  durft  have  attempted  [»]." 

[m]  "  Caefarem  Borgiam  vel  inille  neces  meritum."  Onuph.  P'ammt.  in  vit.JuL  ii.J 
[n~\  "  De  quo  vere  dici  poteft,  aufum  eum,  quaa  nemo  auJeret  bonus  j  perfecLfle, 
qux  anullo  ni(i  fortifiimo  perfici  polTent."  Hift.ii,. 
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To  conclude,  I  fay,  that  Machiavel,  who  has  every  where  been 
reprefented  as  a  promoter  of  tyranny,  was  a  greater  enemy  to  it  than 
perhaps  any  man  of  his  time ;  as  one  may  eafily  perceive  from  the 
tenth  Chapter  of  the  firfr.  book  of  his  Political  Difcourfes,  where  he 
bitterly  inveighs  againft  Tyrants.  And  Nardi,  his  cotemporary,  fays, 
"  he  was  one  of  thofe  that  ufed  to  write  panegyrics  upon  Liberty  and 
Cardinal  Juliano  de'  Medici,  who  after  the  death  of  Leo  X,  pretended 
that  he  would  reflore  die  liberties  of  his  Country :  and  that  he 
was  fufpected  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  formed  by 
Giacopo  Diacetto,  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  Luigi  Alamanni,  and 
Coiimo  Rucellai,  againft  that  Cardinal,  on  account  of  the  fbricT: 
acquaintance  and  connections  he  had  with  them  and  other  Libertines." 
[o]  Probably  it  was  owing  to  this  fufpicion  that  he  never  received  any 
reward  for  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Florence  ;  though  he  compofed  it 
by  the  command  of  the  fame  Cardinal,  as  appears  from  the  beginning 
.of  the  Dedication  of  it  to  him  after  he  was  exalted  to  the  Papacy. 
This  is  all  that  I  thought  neceffary  to  fay  at  prefent  concerning  Ma- 
chiavel and  his  writings ;  of  which,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge  as  he 
pleafes. 

[o]  The  partizans  of  the  Medici  called  thofe  fo,  who  they  thought  were  confpiring 
to  recover  their  liberties.     Nardi.  Hiji.  Flar.  \,  iii. 
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Critical  EJfay  upon  Machiavel's  Prince. 

MAchiavel's  Prince  may  be  looked  upon  with  regard  to  Morality, 
in  the  fame  light,  as  Spinofa's  [a]  Works  in  relation  to  matters 
of  Faith.  Spinofa  fapped  the  foundations  of  Faith,  with  a  defign  to 
fubvert  Religion  ;  and  Machiavel  by  corrupting  Politics  has  Struck  at 
the  very  root  of  true  Morality.  The  errors  of  one  are  only  specula- 
tive ;  but  thofe  of  the  other,  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  immediately 
influence  our  practice.  The  Theologians  however  prefently  rung  the 
alarm-bell,  and  raifed  the  World  againft  Spinofa  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
his  writings  have  been  refuted  in  form,  and  Divinity  fettled  upon  fo 
folid  a  bails  as  to  defpife  his  attacks  :  whilfl  Machiavel  has  only  been 
pelted  by  here  and  there  a  Moralift ;  in  fpite  of  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pernicious  doctrine,  he  has  frill  maintained  his  ground  and 
fat  triumphant  in  the  Political  Chair  to  this  very  hour.  -  Neverthelefs, 
I  mall  venture  to  enter  the  lifts  in  defence  of  Humanity  againft  this 
Monfter,  this  declared  enemy  to  it,  and  arm  myfelf  with  Reafon  and 
Juftice,  againft  Sophifms  and  iniquitous  argumentation,  in  the  courfe 
of  fome  reflections  upon  his  Prince,  which  I  Shalt  fubjoin  Chapter  by 
Chapter  to  that  Work ;  that  fo  the  Reader  may  be  immediately  provi- 
ded in  one,  with  an  antidote  for  the  poifon  which  he  finds  In  the 
other. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  Prince  as  one  of  the  moft  danger- 
ous works  that  ever  was  publifhed.  It  is  a  book  that  muft  of  courfe 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Princes,  and  of  many  others  that  ftudy  Politics, 
and  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  young  and  ambitious  men,  whofe 
-heart  and  judgment  are1  not  furficiently  matured  to  diftinguiSh  betwixt 

[a]  The  works  of  this  author,'  who  was,  originally    a  Jew,  and   refidfd  moftly  in 
.Holland,  have  made  a  great  noife  in   the  world  ;  efpecially  his  %ra  Theohgico-Po- 

Kticus,  printed  at  Hamburg,  1670  ;  in  which  his  principal  endeavour  feems  to  be  to 
overthrow  all'  Religions,  but  more  particularly  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  ;  and  inftead 
thereof  to  introduce  Atheifm,  and  a  free  toleration  of  all  fyfteins  of  Religion  in  thofe 
that  are  inclined  to  profefs  any.  He  fays,  they  were  onlv  iiv^.-.J  to  make  men  live 
honeftly,  and  obey  the  Magistrates,  and. apply  then.  .  irtue  ;   not  tor  th%  h^pe.of 

any' reward  after  death,' but  for"  the  excellence  of  virtue  in  i:£e!f,  and  the  advantages 
which  its  votaries  receive  in  this  Life.  Many  other  ftrange  pofitions  he  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  and  at  laft  fell  into  downright  and  profeffed  Atheifm.  His  hypothefis  in 
his  opera  poJ\huma,  is  a  moft  abfurd  and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  cleareft  notions  of 
the  human  underftanding.  If  the  Reader  defires  to  fee  it  expofed  and  confuted,  he 
may  conlult  Mr.  B.iy!e?s  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Spinofa, 

good. 
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good  and  evil,  may  be  feduced  by  maxims  that  flatter  their  paflions. 
But  if  it  be  wicked  to  corrupt  the  Innocence  of  private  men,  whofe 
influence  is  but  fmall  in  the  affairs  of  the  World  ;  is  it  not  much 
more  fo  to  pervert  the  hearts  of  thofe  that  are  appointed  to  govern 
nations,  to  adminifter  Juftice,  to  be  examples  of  goodnefs  and  mag- 
nanimity to  their  Subjects,  and  to  referable  the  Supreme  Being  in 
bounty  and  mercy  ?  Inundations,  and  lightenings,  and  Peftilences, 
which  deftroy  Cities  and  defolate  Provinces,  are  not  fo  fatal  to  the 
World,  as  corrupt  morals  and  undifciplin'd  paffions  in  Princes.  Thofe 
Scourges  are  but  temporary,  they  only  affect:  particular  countries; 
and  fuch  loffes,  how  pitiable  foever,  are  ftill  to  be  repaired :  but  the 
enormities  of  Princes  are  long  felt  by  whole  nations,  and  leave  deep 
traces  behind  them.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  or  evil 
when  they  pleafe  :  and  in  how  wretched  a  fituation  mufc  a  people  be 
when  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  abufe  of  that  power  in 
their  Sovereign ;  when  their  properties  may  hourly  become  a  prey  to 
his  avarice,  their  liberty  to  his  caprice,  their  repofe  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  their  lives  to  his  cruelty  !  Such  mult  be  the  circumflances 
of  a  State,  governed  by  a  Prince  of  Machiavel's  forming. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  a  Ihort  animadverlion  upon 
the  notion,  that  Machiavel  tells  us  rather  what  Princes  really  do,  than 
what  they  ought  to  do  :  a  conceit,  indeed,  which  has  pleafed  many,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  have  fomething  fatirical  in  it.  But  thofe  who  have 
pronounced  info  decifive  and  injurious  a  manner  againfl  Sovereigns, 
were  probably  led  into  that  error,  either  by  the  examples  of  fome  bad 
Princes  who  hived  in  Machiavel's  time  and  are  cited  by  him,  or  by  thofe 
of  fome  other  Tyrants  that  were  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  I  mull 
defire  thefe  Cenfors  however  to  remember  that  Royalty,  of  all  other 
conditions,  is  mod:  liable  to  feduction ;  that  it  requires  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  virtue  in  a  Sovereign  to  refill  it  -,  and  therefore  that  it 
ought  not  to  feem  at  all  wonderful,  if  in  fo  numerous  an  order  as 
that  of  Princes,  there  are  fome  bad  ones  to  be  found.  But  if  we 
meet  with  fuch  as  Nero,  Caligula  and  Tiberius  amongft,  the  Roman 
Emperors  j  we  likewife  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  names  of  Titus, 
Trajan,  and  Antoninus  immortalized  for  their  virtues :  fo  that  it  is 
highly  unjufl  to  ftigmatize  a  whole  body  for  the  enormities  of  a  few 
individuals. 

The  names  of  good  Princes  alone  mould  be  recorded  in  Hiflory ; 
and  thofe  of  others  fuffered  to  perifh  with  their  crimes.  This  indeed 
would  greatly  diminilh  the  number  of  Hiftories,  but  the  world  would 
be  the  better  for  it :  as  the  honour  of  living  in  the  Annals  of 

fame 
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fame  and  having  one's  name  handed  down  with  glory  to  the 
lateft  poflerity,  would  become  the  reward  of  virtue  only,  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  effectual  fpur  to  it.  Machiavel's  Prince  would 
then  no  longer  infect  the  School  of  Politics;  his  numberlefs  con- 
tradictions would  make  him  defpicable,  and  mankind  be  convinced 
that  juitice,  prudence,  and  goodnefs,  are  the  only  true  Politics, 
and  infinitely  preferable  in  every  light  to  the  incoherent  and  horrible 
Syftem,  which  Machiavel  has  had  the  impudence  to  obtrude  upon, 
the  World. 
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Mr.  Voltaire's  Preface  to  the  firft  Edition  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  Exatnen  du  Prince  de  Machiavel. 


I  am  perfuaded  I  fhall  do  the  world  an  acceptable  fervice  in  publish- 
ing the  Exavien  du  Prince  de  Machiavel.  The  illustrious  author 
it  this  refutation,  who  is  one  of  thofe  exalted  Souls  that  are  fome- 
times,  though  but  rarely  formed  by  Heaven  to  recall  mankind  to  virtue 
by  their  precepts  and  examples,  committed  it  to  writing  fome  years 
ago,  only  to  gratify  the  dictates  of  a  heart  warm  in  the  caufe  of  truth. 
He  was  then  very  young,  and  had  no  other  defign  in  penning  it  than 
to  form  himfelf  to  truth  and  virtue :  and  though  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  give  leflbns  to  others ;  yet  thefe  leflbns  are  fuch  as  deferve  to 
be  attended  to  by  all  Princes,  and  may,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  He  did  me  the  honour  to  fend 
me  the  manufcript ;  and  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
afk  his  permiflion  to  print  it  :  for  as  Machiavel's  poifonous  doctrine  has 
now  been  fpread  very  far  abroad,  it  is  neceffary  the  Antidote  fhould 
be  fo  top.  Many  copies  were  eagerly  taken  in  manufcript,  and 
others  again  in  hafle  from  them,  which  foon  became  common, 
though  very  faulty  and  defective  :  fo  that  the  work  would  have  been 
much  disfigured,  if  I  had  not  made  a  prefent  of  a  true  and  exact 
copy  to  fome  Bookfellers,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  follow  it. 

The  Reader,  without  doubt,  will  be  aftonifhed  when  I  tell  him 
that  the  perfon  who  wrote  it  in  French,  and  in  fo  noble,  fo  energic, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fo  pure  a  Style,  was  a  young  foreigner,  who  at 
that  time  had  never  been  in  France.  Indeed  it  is  far  fuperior  in  every 
refpect  to  Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houffaye's  Style,  whofe  tranflation 
of  the  Prince  into  French  I  have  taken  care  to  have  printed  on  the 
fame  page  with  the  refutation.  This  certainly  is  very  wonderful  : 
but  the  perfon  whofe  work  I  here  publifh,  has  fucceeded  in  the  fame 
manner  in  every  thing  elfe  that  he  has  applied  himfelf  to.  It  is  of  no 
importance  to  know  whether  he  is  an  Englishman,  a  Spaniard,  or  an 
Italian  ;  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  not  concerning  his  Country  but  his 
Examen,  which  I  think  is  not  only  better  written  than  Machiavel's 
performance,  but  much  preferable  to  it  upon  all  other  accounts ; 
and  it  is  well  for  mankind  that  Virtue  at  lail  has  been  painted  in  fo 
much  more  amiable  colours  than  Vice. 

After  I  became  poiTeffed  of  this  precious  depofit,  I  purpofely  left 
fome  brilliant  expreflions  unaltered  which  were  not  altogether  pure 
French,  though  they  deferve  to  be  fo  :  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay 

I  that 
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that  this  work  ftands  fair  to  polifh  our  language  as  well  as  reform  our 
morals.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  Chapter  of  it  is  not 
defigned  as  a  refutation  of  Machiavel -,  for  the  Florentine  does  not 
preach  falfe  doctrine  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Prince  :  there  are 
fome  parts  of  this  performance,  which  are  rather  reflections  upon 
Machiavel's  than  pointed  diredtly  againft  it  :  upon  which  account 
I  have  given  it  the  title  of  Examen  du  Prince,  ccc.  But  as  the  illu- 
'ftrious  Author  himfelf,  has  fully  anfwered  Machiavel,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  except  a  (hort  anfwer  to  Monlieur  Amelot  de  la  Houf- 
faye's  Preface  to  his  Tranflation  of  the  Prince. 

This  Tranflator  takes  upon  him  to  talk  like  a  Politician  ;  but  I 
can  affure  the  Reader  that  the  Refuter  of  Machiavel  is  in  reality  what 
Amelot  only  pretends  to  be.  Amelot  was  an  author  that  wrote  for 
bread  [z],  and  to  fpeak  as  favourably  of  him  as  we  can,  perhaps 
tranflated  Machiavel's  Prince  and  defended  his  Maxims  rather  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  fale  of  his  book,  than  any  real  deiign  of  making 
profelytes.  He  talks  much  of  Reafons  of  State  in  his  Dedicatory 
Epiftle  :  but  a  man  who  had  been  Secretary  to  an  EmbaiTy,  and  yet 
could  not  find  means  to  fupport  himfelf  without  fuch  wretched  ihifts, 
muft  be  but  indifferently  qualified,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk  at  all  of 
Reafons  of  State.  He  endeavours  to  juftify  his  Author,  by  the  fuf— 
frage  of,Juftus  Lipfius,  who  he  fays,  "  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  regard  for  Religion,  as  for  his  learning  and  political  abilities." 
Upon  which  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  whatfoever  Lip- 
fius or  all  the  other  learned  men  in  the  world  may  fay  in  favour  of  a 
doctrine  fo  fatal  and  pernicious  to  mankind,  ought  to  have  no  manner 
of  weight.  In  the  next,  that  Piety  and  Religion  (words  which  he 
here  avails  himfelf  of  with  a  very  ill  grace)  teach  us  the  direct  con- 
trary. Thirdly,  that  Lipfius,  who  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  after- 
wards turned  Lutheran,  then  Calvinift,  and  at  laft  became  a  Catho- 
lic again,  was  never  accounted  a  truly  religious  man,  notwith- 
standing the  pitiful  verfes  he  addrefied  to  the  Virgin   Mary  [  a  ].. 

[z]  Mr.  Voltaire,  methinks,  might  very  well  have  fpared  this  Sarcafm  upon  a  bro- 
ther-writer for  bread  ;  as  it  is  well  known  he  himfelf  has  written  for  bread  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  writings  ambngfLthe  Swifs,  wh^re,  it  is 
faid,  he  lives  in  great  fplendor. 

[a]  After  the  publication   of  feveral  learned  and  valuable  works,  he  loft  his  repu* 


and  the  other,  Jufti  Lipfii  Diva  SkbemienSs,  five  Afpri-collis  :  nova  ejus  beneficia  fcf  ad— 
mxrarsda,  i.  e.  Jujliu  Lipfius' s  Saint  of  Sichem  ;  with  an  account^ 


cf  ber  nav  favours-  and 
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In   the  fourth   place,  that  his  huge  book  of  Politics    is    the  moft 
contemptible  of  all  his  works,  though  it  is    dedicated  to  Emperors, 
Kings,  and  Princes.     Laflly,  that  he   fays  diredtly   the  contrary  of 
what  Amelot   makes   him   lay,   "    I   wifh,  fays  Lipfius,   (page   the 
ninth    of  Plantin's   edition)     Machiavel   had   conducted   his    Prince 
the  ftraight   way  to  the  temple  of  Virtue    and  Honour."     Utinam 
Principe)?!  Juum  recla  diixijjet   ad  tetnplum   virtutis  &  honoris    &c. 
Amelot  has   utterly  and   purpofely  fupprelfed   thefe  words.      Indeed 
it  was   the  cuftom  of  his  age   to  quote  very  improperly  and  inju- 
dicioufly  :   but   to  caftrate   lb  effential   a  palfage  is  fomething  more 
than  pedantry,   it  is  not  merely  expofing  himfelf  to  ridicule,  but  a 
downright    fabrication.     The   great  perfonage  whofe  work  I   here 
publifh,  feldom  or  never  quotes ;  but  I  am  very  much  miftaken  if  he 
himfelf  will  not  often  be  quoted  hereafter  by  fuch  as  are  friends  to 
reafon  and  juftice. 

Amelot  takes  much  pains  likewife  to  prove  that  Machiavel  was 
very  far  from  being  an  irreligious  man.  But  is  not  Religion  prettily 
treated  upon  this  occasion  ?  An  author  recommends  the  practice 
of  poifoning  and  affamnation  ;  and  his  tranflator  has  the  allurance 
to  extol  his  devotion  !  But  his  Readers  are  not  to  be  impofed  upon 
jn  this  manner.     It   is  trifling  to  fay  his  author  praifes  the  Francif- 

miracles.      The  verfes   alluded  to  by  Voltaire,  which  he  wrote  when  he  dedicated  a 
Silver  Pen  to  the  Lady  of  Hall,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  manner  by  Aubert 
Miraeus  in  his  Life  of  Lipfius.     "  Ipfe  pennam  argenteam  (nee  potuit  pretiofius  quid- 
piam)  in  templo  ante  aram  Virginis  fufpendit,  &  pios  hofce  verfus  fubfcripfit. 
"  Hanc,  Diva,  Pennam  interpretem  mentis  meae, 
Per  alta  fpatia  quae  volavit  aetheris, 
Per  ima  quae  volavit  &  terrx  &  maris  : 
Scientiae,  Prudentiae,  Sapientiae, 
Operata  femper,  aufa  quae  Conjlantiam 
Defcribere  &  vulgare  ;  quae  Civilia, 
Quae  Mili t aria  atque  Poliorcetica  : 
Quae,  Roma,  magnitudinem  adftruxit  tuam  : 
Variaque  luce  fcripta  prifci  faeculi 
Affecit  &  perfudit :  hanc  Pennam  tibi 
Nunc,  Diva,  merito  confecravi  Lipfius  : 
Nam  numine  ifthaec  inchoata  funt  tuo, 
Et  numine  ifthaec  abfoluta  funt  tuo. 
Porro  O  benignitatis  aura  perpetim 
Haec  fpiret ;  &  famae  fugacis  in  vicem 
Quam  Penna  peperit,  tu  perenne  gaudium 
Vitamque,  Diva,  Lipfio  pares  tuo." 
One  of  the  above-mentioned  filly  Hiftories  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
King  James  I.  after  he  had  read  fome  part  of  it,  he  threw  it  down  in  a  paffion,  with 
this  curfe,  "  damnation  to  him  that  made  it,  and  to  him  that  believes  it."  Jof.  Hall, 
Epifl.  Decad.  i.  Epijl.  v. 

cans 
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cans  and  the  Dominicans  6cc  :  for  what  have  Monks  to  do  in  the 
cafe?  It  is  the  affair  of  Sovereigns  only;  whom  Machiavel  endea- 
vours to  teach  the  art  of  being  wicked  ;  an  art,  alas  !  that  was 
but  too  well  known  before  he  taught  it.  Befides,  would  any 
one  think  it  a  furricient  j unification  of  Mirvais  [  b~\,  Cartouche, 
[  f  ]  Jacques  Clement  [  d  ],  or  Ravillac  [  e  ],  to  fay  they  had  very 
religious Jcr.timcnts f  Mult  that  Sacred  word  Religion  be  forever  pro- 
stituted to  varnifh  over  the  moft  execrable  crimes,  and  to  juftify  the 
wickedeft  and  vileil  of  mankind  ? 

"  Caefar  Borgia  (continues  the  Translator)  is  a  very  good  model 
for  neiv  Princes,  that  is  for  Ufurpers  [/]."  But  in  the  firft:  place, 
every  new  Prince  is  not  an  Ufurper :  the  Medici  were  new  Princes, 
and  yet  they  could  not  be  reproached  with  ufurpation.  And  in  the 
next,  the  example  of  that  baftard  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  who  was 
alwavs  deteftable  and  often  unfortunate,  is  but  a  wretched  model 
for  any  Prince. 

In  the  laft  place  Amelot  pretends,  "  that  Machiavel  hated  Tyranny." 
Without  doubt,  every  man  mull:  hate  it :  but  is  it  not  bafe  as  well 
as  horrible  to  the  laft:  degree  to  hate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  teach 
and  recommend  it  ? 

I  fhall  profecute  this  matter  no  further  however :  let  us  hear  the 
virtuous  author  of  the  Examen,  who  has  done  it  in  a  much  nobler 
ftyle  and  manner  of  argumentation. 


Bruffels,  -\r  _  m 

June  24,  1740. 

N.  B.  Soon  after  the  firfl  Edition  of  the  Examen  by  J.  Van  Duren 
at  the  Hague ;  another  was  publiftied  there  by  Mr.  Voltaire  him- 
felf,  with  the  new  title  of  a  Critical  Ejjay  upon  MachiaveTs  Prince. 

In  the  latter,  which  is  here  tranflated,  there  are  many  and  large 
alterations  and  fupprefiions  as  well  as  additions  made  by  the  King  of 

[b]  Mirvais,  or  Miruveis,  or,  as  he  is  fometimes  called,  Miriwitz,  was  an  enterprizing 
Afghan,  who  made  himfelf  matter  of  Candahar,  a  Province  in  Perfia,  during  the  reiga 
of  Shah  Huffein,  about  the  year  171 3.     See  Hanways  Traveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  &  feq. 

[<r]  A  notorious  Robber,  and  head  of  a  gang  of  Thieves  in  France,  feme  time  ago. 

[^]  A  Jacobin  Monk,  who  affaflinated  Henry  III.  of  France. 

[e]  The  wretch  who  aflaiSnated  Henry  IV. 

[/"]  Voltaire  does  not  quote  Amelot  exactly  in  this  place.  The  words  of  the  latter 
are,  "  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  model  for  new  Princes,  J  mean,  for  fuch  as  from  pri- 
vate men  have  become  Princes  by  ufurpation."  He  does  not  fay,  that  all  nnoJ?rinca 
are  Ufurpers,  as  Voltaire  charges  him  with  faying  ;  who,  therefore,  has  in  this  article 
been  rather  too  (harp  upon  him. 

Pruffia 
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Pruifia  himfelf :  fo  that  it  is  very  different  in  feveral  places  from  the 
firft.  What  follows  is  added  to  the  preface  in  the  latter.  "  I, 
the  underfigned,  have  lodged  the  manufcript  in  the  hands  of  Mon- 
fieur  Cyrille  le  Petit,  Preacher  to  the  French  Church  at  the 
Hague :  which  manufcript  agrees  exactly  with  a  Book  entitled  a 
Critical  Ejfay  upon  the  Prince.  And  as  every  other  Edition  is  defective, 
the  Bookfellers  are  required  to  follow  the  prefent  Copy. 

mHTTe'  F.  de  Voltaire. 

Ucu  12,  1740. 
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CHAP    I. 

Concerning  the  different  kinds  of  Principalities,  and  the  means  by  which 

they  are  obtained. 

THERE  never  was,  nor  is  there  at  this  day,  any  Government 
in  the  world,  which  exercifes,  or  ever  did  exercife,  power  and 
dominion  over  others,  but  it  is  either  a  Republic,  or  a  Principality  \a\. 
Principalities  are  either  hereditary,  in  a  family  which  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  polTeflion  of  them  [b],  or  fuch  as  are  newly  acquired. 
The  latter  are  either  wholly  and  abfolutely  new,  as  the  Government 
of  Milan  was  to  Francifco  Sforza ;  or  annexed  as  appendages  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Prince  that  makes  himfelf  mafter  of 
them  j  as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  now  is  to  thofe  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  States,  therefore,  that  are  thus  acquired,  either  by  dint 
of  one's  own  arms,  or  by  thofe  of  others,  or  by  good  fortune  and 
conduct,  muft  of  neceflity  either  become  fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of 
one  Prince,  or  be  left  to  enjoy  their  liberties  under  a  freer  kind  of 
Government. 

Examen  :  or  Critical  Effay  upon  Machiavel's  Prince.     Chap.  I. 

j^cjOEFORE  Machiavel  proceeded  to  particularize  the  different 

JL#  kinds  of  Government,  he  ought,  methinks,  to  have  examined 

into  the  original  of  Civil  Empire  in  general,  and  to  have  fhewn  the 

[a]  This  divifion  feems  to  be  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Tacitus,  who  oppofes  a 
Republic  and  a  Principality  to  each  other,  as  two  contraries.  "  Res  difTociabiles  Prin- 
cipatum  &  Libertatem,"  fays  he,  in  vit.  Agricolts.  "  Romania  principio  Reges  habuere, 
Libertatem  L.  Brutus  inftituit."  Annal.  i.  "  C.  Marius  &  L.  Sulla  Libertatem  in  Do- 
minationem  verterunt."  Hijl.  ii.  "  Haud  facile  Libertas  &  Domini  mifceatur."  Hjl.  W. 
Every  Republic,  however,  in  fact,  is  a  Principality.  Accordingly,  th:  Edicts  of  the 
Venetian  Common-wealth  run  in  this  manner  :  "  II  ferenijjimo  Principe  fa  faper,  &c." 
*'  Our  mo/1  ferene  Prince  hereby  enaJfs,  &:.  But  every  Principality  is  not  a  Republic. 

[b]  "  In  gentibus  quse  regnantur,  certa  dominorum  domus."  Tac.  Hijl.  i.  "  Non 
contra  Caii,  aut  Claudii,  vel  Neronis,  fundatam  longo  imperio  domum  exfurgimus." 
Hijl.  ii. 

[c ]  The  firft  Edition  of  the  Examen,  or  Critical  Ejfiy  upon  the  Prince,  begins  in  this 
.manner  :  Lorfqu'on  veut  raifonner  jufte,  il  faut  commencer  par  approfondir  la  nature  du 

reafons 
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reafons  that  induced  men  who  were  born  free,  to  subject  themfelves 
to  the  dominion  of  others.     But  perhaps  he  was  aware  that  it  would 
appear  very  ftrange  in  the  author  of  a  book  manifeftly  calculated  for 
the  institution  of  Villains  and  Tyrants,  if  he  mould  fet  out  with  de- 
veloping fuch  principles  as  mull  naturally  fubvert  his  own  fyftem. 
For  furely  it  muft  have  been  with  a  very  bad  grace,  that  he  could 
in  the  firft  place  have  informed  us,  that  mankind  found  it  neceflary 
for  their  repofe  and  prefervation,  to  have  Judges  eftablifhed  to  decide 
their  differences,  and  Piotectors  to  defend  and  maintain  them  in  the 
poffemon  of  their  properties  againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies ; 
in  fhcrt,  to  appoint  one  or  more  Chiefs  to  unite  them  in  a  common 
intereft ;  and  that  for  thefe  purpofes  they  nrft  made  choice  of  fuch 
perfons  to  govern   them,  as  were  mcft  eminent  amongft  them  for 
their  wifdom,  juftice,  difintereftednefs,  humanity,  and  valour. 

Juftice,  therefore,  (he  muft  have  been  obliged  to  fay)  ought  to 
be  the  main  object  of  a  Prince;  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom 
he  governs,  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  consideration  : 
for  the  fovereign,  inftead  of  being  abfolute  Lord  over  the  people  that 
are  under  his  government,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  chief 
Magiftrate. 

This  view  of  the  original  of  Sovereignty  makes  the  actions  of  Ty- 
rants andUfurpers  feem  ftill  more  unnatural  and  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of 
men  than  they  would  otherwife  appear,  if  we  looked  back  no  further 
than  their  immediate  oppreiiions  :  iince  they  entirely  defeat  the  firft 
intention  and  expectation  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  chofen  to 
govern  and  protedt  them,  and  who  gave  up  their  native  liberty  merely 
upon  thole  terms.  For  they  find,  that  in  paying  obedience  to  Rulers 
of  this  kind,  they  facririce  both  their  perfons  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  is  dear  to  them,  only  to  fatiate  the  avarice  and  gratify  the  caprice 
of  a  Tyrant,  who  tramples  this  original  contract  betwixt  them  under 
his  feet ;  a  contract  at  firft  defigned  to  unite  them  in  Civil  Society, 
under  a  mutual  obligation  to  defend  and,protect  each  other,  and  pur- 

fujet  clont  on  vent  pr.rler,  il  Gut  remanter  jufqu'a  I'origine  des  clicfes  pour  en  connoitre,, 
autant  que  Ton  peut,  les  premiers  principes  :  il  ell  facile  alors  d'en  deduire  les  progres, 
&  toutes  les  confequences  qui  peuvent  s'en  fuivre."  But  this  Mr.  Voltaire  thought  fit  to 
cut  off  in  his  fecond  j  as  indeed,  he  has  1; vera!  other  railages,  either  of  his  own  head, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  Roj  al  Author.  The  Fatter  is  mofl  reaibnable  to  fuppofe  ;  efpt- 
cialiy  as  there  is  a  hint  of  that  kind  in  one  "of  his  letters,  dated  at  B'ruflels,  July  it  ,. 
174c,  and  Lnferted,  p.  459,  vol.  vi.  of  the  French  Translation  of  Machiavel's.  XVorlcs, 
by  Tetard,  printed  at  the-Hague,  in  1743;  which  likewife  contains  the  Exainen>tor 
Critical  Eitay  upon  the  Prince,  and  Moniieur  An  clot's  Tranflation  of  that  p.ie.ce,  irr- 
ftead  of.  Teurd's.  The  mofl  material  alterations  fliall.be  takt-n  notice  of,  as  they 
nccur. 
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pofely  entered  into  to  guard  them  againfl  the  violence  of  fuch  op- 
prelTors. 

There  are  but  three  justifiable  means,  by  which  any  one  can  ob- 
tain dominion  over  others  j  the  firft  is,  by  lineal  and  eftabliflied  fuc- 
ceilion ;  the  lecond,  by  being  elected  by  a  people  who  have  a  right 
to  choole  their  Prince  ;  and  the  third,  from  conqueft,  in  confequence 
of  a  war  juitly  undertaken  againft  an  enemy.  From  thei  principles 
I  mall  argue  in  the  courfe  of  my  future  reflections  upon  this  work. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  Hereditary  Principalities. 

AS  I  purpofely  here  omit  all  mention  of  Republican  Govern- 
ments, becauie  they  will  be  treated  of  at  large  in  another 
place  [d],  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  folely  to  the  fubjecT:  of  Principalities 
at  prefent,  and  endeavour  to  mew  how  the  different  forts  of  them, 
which  have  been  already  fpecified,  mould  be  governed  and  main- 
tained. I  lay  then,  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  fupport  an  he- 
reditary State,  which  has  been  long  accuflomed  to  obey  the  family  of 
a  Prince  that  reigns  over  it,  than  fuch  a  one  as  has  been  newly  ac- 
quired [1'].  Since  nothing  more  is  requiiite  in  this  cafe,  than  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  that  have  been  obierved  by  the  Anceftors  of 
that  Prince  [J'],  and  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times  upon 

[rf]  I11  his  Political  Difcourfa  upon  Livy. 

[<-j   Tacitus  lays,  thai  dominion  acquired  by  violence,  cannot  be  maintained  by  mild 

eatlc  methods.     "  Non   poffe  Prmcipatum  fcelere  quaefitum,   fubita   modeftia  & 

prifea  gravitate  rctineri."  Htft.  i.  The  rigorous  meafures,  however,  which  are  ufually 

,   in  order  to  iecure  a  State  that  has  been  newly  conquered,  often  occafion  the  lofs 

or  it,  as  they  provoke  fubjccls  to  revolt.     "  Atque  111 i  (fays  the  fame  author)  quamvis 

Cbrvifio  f.uti,  patiqntiain  abrumpunt."     Ar.nal.  xii. 

[  /']  Seneca's,  enemies  urged  this  argument  to  Nero,  viz.  that  as  he  was  out  of  his 
minority,  an  i  old  enough  to  govern  of  himfelf,  he  had  no  occafion  for  any  other  Tutor 
or  Inttruclor  than  the  example  of  his  predeceffcrs.  "  Finitam  pueritiam,  &  robur  ju- 
veritae  adeffe,  ex  us  ret  nugiitrum,  fatis  amplis  doctoribus  inftructus,  Majoribus  fuis. 
sinned,  xiv.  Tacitus  fays,  that  Tiberius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule, 
to  imitate  Auguilus  in  every  thing  ;  "  neque  fas  Tiberio  infringere  dicta  ejus."  Annal.  i. 
"  Qui  omnia  facia  diclaque  ejus,  vice  legis  obfervem."  Annal.  iv.  and  that  he  durfl  not 
at  lirlt  fhevv  anv  feverity  to  a  people  whom  Auguftus  had  tieated  with  fo  much  lenity. 
"  Populum  per  tot  annos  moll  iter  habitum,  nondum  auciebat  ad  duriora  vertere."  An- 
nal. i.  That  Vonones  was  delpifcd  by  the  Paithians,  and  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom,  be- 
cauie his  conduct  was  very  different  from  that  of  their  former  Kin«s  :  "  accendebac 
dedignantes  et  ipie,  diverius  a  majorum  inftitutis."  Annal.  ii.  and  that  Italus  was  much 
beloved  by  the  Cherulcans;  becauie,  though  he  wa.>  brought  up  at  Rome,  he  neverthe- 
Jefs  conformed  to  their  debaucheries,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  educated  amongft  them. 
"  Ltetus  Germanis  adventus  ejus  ;  atque  eo  magis,  quod  f.epius  vinoleiitiani  ac  libidines, 
1  barbaris,  ufurparet."  Annal.  xi. 
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particular  occafions.  So  that  if  the  Prince  is  a  perfon  of  only  com- 
mon capacity  and  attention,  he  will  always  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  his  State,  except  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by  fome  irrefifrable  and 
more  than  ordinary  force  :  and  even  in  that  cafe  he  will  be  fure  to 
recover  it,  whenever  the  Ufurper  meets  with  any  check  or  difafter 
in  the  career  of  his  fortune.  Of  this  Italy  affords  us  a  memorable 
example  in  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  [g~\,  who  was  enabled  to  make  fo 
brave  a  ftand  againft  the  Venetians  when  they  invaded  his  dominions 
in  the  year  1484,  and  againft  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1  510,  merely  by  hav- 
ing been  fo  long  eftablifhed  in  the  poffefiion  of  that  Duchy.  For  a 
natural  Prince  neither  lies  under  any  neceflity,  nor  can  have  any  mo- 
tive to  opprefs  or  difguft  his  fubjects  :  from  whence  it  muft  follow 
of  courfe,  that  he  will  be  more  beloved  by  them  than  another, 
except  fome  enormous  vices  mould  happen  to  make  him  odious. 
Befides,  the  long  fucceffion  and  duration  of  his  government  abolifh 
both  the  caufes  and  memory  of  innovations  [  h  ]  :  for  one  change 
generally  leaves  a  toothing  (as  it  is  called  in  buildings)  and  aptitude 
for  another  [/']. 

[if]  This  was  Alphonfo  d'Efte,  whom  Julius  II.  excommunicated,  and  endeavoured 
to  deprive  of  his  Dukedom. 

[b)  According  to  Tacitus,  people  find  more  inconvenience  in  trying  a  new  Prince, 
than  in  keeping  one  whom  they  had  before  :  "  Minoie  cifcrimine  fumi  Principem 
quam  quaeri."  Hi/},  i. 

fVj  Examples  are  generally  improved  upon,  as  Paterculus  fays,  "  non  enim  ibi  con- 
fiftunt  exempla  undc  cceperunt,  fed  quamlibet  in  tenuem  recepta  tramitem  latiffime  eva- 
gandi  fibi  viam  faciunt."  Hijt.  ii.  Tacitus  gives  us  two  pregnant  inftances,  how  apt 
one  change  is  to  occafion  another.  "  Libertatem  &  Conful  .turn  L.  Brutus  inftituit. 
Dictaturae  ad  tempus  fumebantur  :  neque  Decem-viralis  poteftas  ultra  biennium,  neque 
Tribunorum  militum  confularejus  diu  valuit.  Non  Cinnse,  non  Sullre  lon^a  Domi- 
natio  ;  &  Pompeii  Craflique  potentia  in  Casfarem  ;  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Au- 
guftum  cefTere."  Annal.  i.  i.  e.  Lucius  Brutus  firfl:  inftituted  Confuls,  and  fet  up  a  free 
government  in  Rome,  after  the  expuliion  of  Kings.  Sometimss  a  Dictator  was  created 
for  a  while,  but  his  power  expired  as  foon  as  the  people  v/ere  cut  of  danger.  The 
Decemviri  did  not  continue  in  office  above  two  Years  ;  neither  did  the  Confular  power 
of  military  Tribunes  laft  long.  The  Domination  of  Cinna,  and  the  Didtatorfhip  of 
Sylla,  were  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  Power  of  Craffus  and  Pompey  were  foon 
united  in  the  perfon  of  Julius  Caefar  their  Collegue;  and  the  authority  of  Lepidus  and 
Marc  Anthony  in  that  of  Augufhis.  This  is  a  remarkable  feries  of  changes.  Here 
follows  the  other.  "  Sulla  Dictator  abolitis  vel  converfis  prioribus  ;  cum  plura  addi- 
diffet,  otium  ei  rei  haud  in  longum  paravit.  Statim  turbidis  Lepidi  rogationibus,  neque 
multo  poil  Tribunis  reddita  licentia  quoquo  vellent  populum  agitandi.     Jamque  non 

modo  in  commune  fed  in  fingulos  homines  latae  quaeftiones Exin  continua  per 

viginti  annos  difcordia,  non  mos,  non  jus."  Annal.  iii.  r.  e.  Sylla  the  Dictator,  either 
changed  or  abolifhed  the  Laws  made  by  Gracchus  and  Saturninus,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
others  of  his  own  making:  but  the  turbulency  of  the  times  did  not  naffer  them  to  con- 
tinue long  in  force.  For  Lepidus,  and  foon  after  the  Tribunes,  having  recovered  their 
former  power,  began  to  harrafs  the  people  at  their  pleafure,  with  new  Laws  and  op- 
areflions  ;  fo  that  without  any  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public,  there  were  almoft  a» 

i  EXAMEN.. 
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E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     II. 

*TT  H  E  generality  of  mankind  have  a  fond  veneration  for  Antiquity 
-■-  that  amounts  almofl  to  fuperftition  :  fo  that  when  hereditary 
right  is  joined  with  the  influence  which  this  reverence  for  Antiquity 
has  upon  the  minds  of  men -,  even  the  heaviefl  Yoke  will  appear 
light  to  them.  I  fhall  not  therefore  difpute  a  point  with  Machiavel 
which  every  one  muft  readily  allow,  namely,  that  fuch  States  are  the 
raoft  ealilv  governed  of  all  others.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  hereditary 
Princes  are  naturally  fortified  in  the  pofleflion  of  their  dominions, 
by  the  connection  which  fubfifts  betwixt  them  and  the  mofl  powerful 
families  amongft  their  fubjedts,  mofl:  of  which  muft  of  courfe  lie 
under  obligations  to  the  crown  for  their  honours  and  pofleflions  : 
fo  that  their  fortune  is  infeparably  united  with  that  of  their  Prince, 
whom  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  fupport  at  all  events,  as  they 
muft,  be  fenfible  that  their  own  ruin  will  be  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  his  fall.  At  prefent  indeed  the  powerful  armies  which 
mofl  Princes  keep  on  foot  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  contribute 
much  to  the  fecurity  of  their  dominions  :  they  are  a  check  upon  the 
ambition  of  their  neighbours ;  for  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  often 
keeps  that  of  others  in  the  Scabbard. 

But  it  is  not  fuflicient  that  a  Prince  fliould  barely  be  a  per/on  only 
of  common  capacity  and  atte?ition  (as  Machiavel  fays)  with  regard  to 
himfelf ;  it  fhould  be  his  great  bufinefs  to  make  his  Subjects  happy 
and  contented.  For  in  fuch  circumftances  they  will  never  think  of 
revolting  j  nay,  they  will  be  more  afraid  than  their  Prince  hirnfelf  of 
any  misfortune  happening  to  one  who  is  their  Benefactor  as  well  as 
their  Sovereign.  The  Hollanders  would  never  have  rebelled  againft, 
the  Spaniards,  if  the  Domination  of  the  latter  had  not  been  fo  rigo- 
rous and  infupportable,  that  they  thought  they  had  nothing  more 
grievous  to  be  afraid  of.  The  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  have 
pafTed  feveral  times  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
and  from  the  Emperors  to  the  Spaniards  again  :  and  the  conquefl  of 
them  has  at  all  times  been  very  eafy ;  becaufe  the  government  of  both 
thofe  powers  appeared  fo  tyrannical  to  the  people,  that  they  always 
hoped  for  redrefs  from  new  Matters. 

many  new  regulations  made  as  there  were  private  men After  which,  inftead  of 

juftice  and  equity,  and  civil  order,  there  was  nothing  but  continual  difcord  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years  betwixt  the  Senate  and  the  People. 

U  u  u  2  What 
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What  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  poor  Neapolitans  and  the  people  of 
Lorrain  !  when  the  latter  were  forced  to  change  their  Sovereign,  all 
the  Country  was  in  tears  ;  they  could  not  help  bitterly  lamenting  the 
lofs  of  the  pofterity  of  thofe  Dukes  who  had  governed  them  for 
many  ages,  and  who  were  fo  revered  for  their  goodnefs,  that  they  may 
worthily  be  propofed  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  Kings.  The 
memory  of  [  k  ]  Duke  Leopold  was  ftill  fo  dear  to  the  people  when  his 
Widow  was  obliged  to  quit  Luneville,  that  they  threw  themfelves 
upon  their  knees  before  her  chariot,  and  flopped  the  horfes  at  the  end 
of  every  Street :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or  feen  in  that  City  but  tears 
and  lamentations  from  all  quarters. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  mixed  Principalities. 

BUT  in  the  government  of  a  Principality  newly  acquired,  many 
difficulties  occur.  For  if  it  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  annexed 
as  an  appendage  only  to  the  dominions  of  the  Ufurper  (in  which 
cafe  that  State  may  properly  be  called  a  mixed  one)  tumults  and  re- 
volutions will  in  the  firft  place  enfue  from  the  perverfenefs  and  infta- 
bility  that  are  incident  to  the  Subjects  of  all  new  States;  becaufe,  as 
moft  men  are  ready  enough  to  change  their  matters,  in  expectation  of 
bettering  their  condition  [/],  luch  a  perfuaiion  induces  them  to  take 
up  arms  againft,  their  Governors  :  but  they  are  often  deceived  in  this, 
and  have  the  mortification  to  find  by  experience  that  they  have  changed 
for  the  worfe  [  m  ].     This  proceeds  from  another  natural  and  ordinary 

[i]  The  French  firft  made  themfelves  mafters  of  this  Duchy,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIII.  but  reftored  it  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  1660.  In  the  year  1670,  the  French  feized 
upon  it  again.  After  which,  Charles  Leopold,  of  famous  memory,  who  fhould  have 
fucceeded  his  Uncle  in  the  Duchy,  went  into  the  Emperor's  fervice,  and  gained  more 
honour  in  the  field,  than  almoft  any  General  of  his  time.  See  Collier's  Dictionary,  in 
the  Article  Charles  IV.  of  Lorrain.  He  died  after  a  fhort  illnefs  at  Weliz,  rpon  his 
road  to  Vienna,  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  49  ;  having  firft  recommended  his  wife,  child- 
ren, and  fubje&s,  to  the  Emperor's  protection,  in  a  fhort  letter,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner  :  "  Sacra  Cafarex  Majeftati  commendat  fe  fuofque,  tsf  ultimttm  diet  -vale  Carolus 
Lotharingia  Dux."    He  married  Eleonora  Maria  of  Auftria,  Queen  Dowager  to  Michael, 

King  of  Poland,  and  Sifter  to  the  Emperor  :   his  eldeft  Son  Leopold  had  the  inheritance 
of  his  Anceftors  reftored  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  the  year  1697. 
[/]  "   Parthos  praefentibus  mobiles,  abfentibus  aequos."  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  All  nations, 

fays  the  fame  Author,  Annal,  xii.  are  alike  in  this  refpedl,  fervitii  ingenio,  by  a  caprke 

incident  to  fervitude. 

|"wj  Do  you   imagine,  faid  a  Roman  Senator,  that  Tyranny  is  extinguished  By  the 

death  of  Nero  ?  many  thought  it  had  died  with  Tiberius  and  Caligula  ;  and  yet  another 

Tyrant  is  fprung  up  more  fanguinary  and  deteftable  than  cither  of  the  former.     "  An 

5  occalion  r 
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occafion  :  for  a  new  Prince-  being  neceiTarily  obliged   to  harrafs  his 
Subjects  by  quartering  Soldiers  upon  them,   and  many  other  grievan- 
ces that  are  always  the  attendants  of  recent  acquifitions,  cannot  help 
difgufling  them  [n  ].     So  that  he  is  fure  to  make  all  thole  his  enemies 
whom  he  has  injured  in  feizing  upon  that  Principality;   and  cannot 
preferve  the  friendship  of  others  who  aflifted  him  in  his  undertaking; 
bee  aule  he  can  neither  reward  them  in  the  manner  they  expect,  nor 
proceed  againit.  them  with  rigour,  as  they  have  laid  him  under  iuch 
obligations.      For  how   numerous   ami  powerful    foever  the  troops 
of  any  one  may  be  who  embarks  in  fuch  an  enterprize,  he  will  find 
it  ablblutelv   necellarv  to  engage  the   favour   and  intereft  of  fome  of 
the  natives  of  that  State  which  he  defigns  to  invade,  in  order  to  get 
looting  there  at  the  hrlr.     From   thefe  concurrent  circumftances,  it 
came  to  pals  that  Lewis  XII  of  France  fo  foon  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Milan  ;  and  from  the  caufes  above  mentioned  Ludovico  Sforza  with 
no  other  afliftance  but  that  of  his  own  troops,  as  foon  wrefted  it  out 
of  his  hands  again  :   for  the  people  who  had  thrown  open  the  gal  • 
of  that  City  to  the  French,  rinding  themfelves   difappointed  in  the 
hopes  thev  had  conceived  of  future  favours  and  rewards,  could  not 
bear  the  inlblent  and  fafHdious  behaviour  of  their  new  Lords  [0].  It  is 
an  eafier  matter  indeed  to  maintain  a  State  that  has  been  once  rednced, 
and  then  rebelled,  and  afterwards  been  conquered  again ;  becaule  the 
Ulurper  may  make  a  handle  of  that   revolt,  and  proceed   with  lefs 
;  Jierve  in  fecuring  himfelf,  by  puniihing  the  delinquents,  by  keep- 

i^eronem  extrenutm  Dorninorum  putatis  ?  Idem  crediderant  qui  Tiberio,  qui  Caligula; 
fupcrftites  fuerunt  :  cum  interim  hueilabilior  &  fasvior  exortus  eft."  Hi/?,  iv.  Claudius 
told  the  Parthian  AmbailaJors,  who  defined  he  would  give  them  a  better  King,  they 
would  be  never  the  better  for  changing  their  fovereigns  to  often,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  the  belt  war  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  humours.  "  Ferefitfa  Regum  in- 
:ia,  neque  ufui  crebras  mutationes."'  Annal.  xii.  A  Roman  Senator  faid,  he  admired 
the  paft  times,  and  conformed  to  the  prcknt ;  and  thougn  he  could  not  help  wiih'Jig 
for  good  Princes,  he  would  bear  with  thpfe  that  were  bad.     "  Se  m  ..mposum 

ijinbus  natus  lit;  ultcriora  mirari,   pfjefentia    fequi  j   bonos  Impe     tores    voto  expetere, 
.  .'.efcunqae  tolerare.  H  }.   iv.     See  M&rhiavel-'s  Biliticaf  '8iftvtfrfe5, !fipok  iii.  cap.  vi. 
towards  the  beginning,  where  he  fays,  this  is  a  'gthkn  maxim.     But  it  is  a  doctrine  that 
would  not  go  down  in  thefe  times  :  and  indeed  it  is  not  fit  it  ihould. 
[«J   Has  dura,  U  regni  npvitas  me  talja  cogunt 
ilifl,  &  Lite  fines'  cuftode  taeri, 
Said  the  Queen  of  Carthage  to  /linens.     M>i:ir>\.     "   Arma,  favs  Tacitus,  qupe  rieq 
;ri  ppfiint  iberi  per  bonas  artes."  Annal.  I.  A  force  that  cannot  be  fuppoited 

Log  orfencv. 
[j]    I  ..ci.us  fays,  the  Parthiaus  received  Tiriaates  with  open  arms,  in  hopes  or   be- 
ing bet:.r  tnated  by. him  than  they  had  been  by  Arrabamis ;   aAjdJ   tii.it  faun  after,   dbey 
not  only  hated  Ti  as  much  as   they  had  careaed   him  at  firtt,  but  recalled  A:\i- 

banus,  who  had  been  fo  i  hiie  to    them  before.     "  Qui  Artabanum  Bb  fseridam 

ex^cratij  come  Tiridatis  ingenium  Iperabtnt  .  .  .  ad  Artabanum  vertere,  itc.".Annal.  vi. 

bg 
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ing  a  watchful  eye  over  the  fufp.  cied,  and  by  fortifying  his  weak 
fide  more  effectually  for  the  future  [p].  So  that  although  Sforza 
fucceeded  the  fir  ft  time  in  expelling  the  French  only  by  harraffing  the 
confines  of  die  Milanefe,  and  railing  continual  alarms  and  commo- 
tions there ;  yet  when  they  had  poflefled  thcmfelves  of  that  State  a 
fecond  time,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confederate  himfelf  with  many 
other  Princes  againft  them,  in  order  to  drive  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  once  more  to  recover  the  poffeffion  of  Milan;  all  which  was 
owing  to  the  caufes  juft  now  affigned.  Neverthelefs,  he  met  with 
fuccefs  in  both  attempts  :  and  as  I  have  already  fhewn  to  what  that 
may  principally  be  attributed  in  the  firft  cafe,  I  fhall  likewife  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  occafion  of  it  in  the  fecond  ;  and  fee  what  re- 
fources  and  expedients  the  King  of  France  had,  or  any  other  Prince 
in  the  fame  circumftances  may  have  another  time,  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  the  poffeffion  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  than  he  did. 

I  fay  then,  that  dominions  newly  acquired  and  annexed  to  the 
ancient  territories  of  the  conqueror  are  either  Provinces  of  the  fame 
nation  and  language  with  his  own  fubjects,  or  they  are  not.  When 
it  happens  that  they  really  are  fo,  they  are  very  eafily  maintained, 
efpecially  if  the  people  have  not  been  too  much  accuftomed  to  liberty. 
For  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  them,  little  more  is  required  than  to 
extirpate  the  family  of  the  Prince  who  laft  reigned  over  them  :  after 
which,  the  natives  will  live  quietly  enough,  provided  they  are  fuffered 
to  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  there  does  not  happen  to  be 
any  remarkable  and  material  diffimilitude  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  two  States.  And  of  this,  we  have  fufficient  proof  in  the 
examples  of  Burgundy,  Bretagne,  Gafcony  and  Normandy,  which 
Provinces  have  continued  fo  long  united  with  France  :  for  though 
indeed  there  is  fome  little  difference  in  their  refpedtive  languages, 
yet  their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  nearly  alike,  and  of  confequence 
eafily  adjufted  betwixt  them.  Whofoever  therefore  would  keep  pof- 
feffion of  a  new  acquifition,  muft  have  a  particular  regard  to  two 
points.  In  the  firft  place,  he  muft  take  care  to  extinguifh  the  whole 
family  of  the  laft  reigning  Prince  :  and  in  the  next,  he  muft  neither 
alter  its  laws,  nor  augment  the  taxes :  by  which  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  State  will  foon  become  firmly  confolidated  with  his 

[/>]  Tacitus  fays,  that  RhacLimiftus  having  recovered  Armenia,  from  whence  he  had 
been  expelled  by  his  fubjects,  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  looking  upon  them 
as  rebels,  who  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  revolting  again.  "  Vacuam  rurfus  Ar- 
meniam  invafit  truculentior  quam  antea,  tanquam  adverl'us  defe&ores,  &  in  tempore 
rebellaturos."  Annal.  xii. 

other 
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other  dominions.  But  when  the  language,  cuitoms,  and  institutions 
of  the  conquered  people  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  con- 
querors, great  difficulties  will  arife,  and  it  requires  not  only  much 
good  fortune,  but  the  utmoSt  addrefs  and  application  to  keep  them 
in  Subjection  [  q  ]  :  one  of  the  quickest  and  moft  efficacious  expe- 
dients for  this  purpofe,  would  be  for  the  Conqueror  to  live  amongit 
them  himfelf,  which  would  make  his  poffeffion  more  durable  and 
fecure.  Thus  the  Turk,  notwithstanding  all  his  other  arts  and  en- 
deavours to  eitabliih  himfelf  in  Greece,  would  never  have  been  able 
to  effect  it,  if  he  had  not  fixed  his  relidence  there.  For  when  the 
Prince  is  immediately  prefent  amongit  his  new  fubjetfts,  he  can  in- 
stantly attend  himfelf  to  any  dilbrder  that  may  arife,  and  apply  a 
fpeedy  remedy  [  ;•  ]  :  but  if  he  is  at  a  diitance  it  mull:  be  fome  time 
before  he  can  be  informed  of  it,  and  perhaps  not  till  it  has  got  to 
io  great  a  head  that  it  is  become  incurable.  Belides,  in  the  tint  cafe, 
his  Provinces  are  not  liable  to  be  pillaged  by  Deputies  or  other  Of- 
cers ;  as  the  people  can  have  immediate  redrefs  from  a  Prince  that  is 
fo  near  them  :  which  consideration  will  not  only  incline  them  to  love 
him  more  cordially,  if  they  are  well  difpofed  to  him,  and  make  them 
fear  him  if  they  are  disaffected,  but  prevent  any  foreign  enemy. that 
might  otherwife  defign  to  invade  thofe  dominions,  from  embarking  in 
an  enterprize,  which  the  relidence  of  the  Prince  mult  render  exceeding 
difficult  and  precarious. 

Another  good  expedient  would  be  to  fettle  Colonies  in  two  or  three 
different  parts  of  fuch  a  State,  which  may  ferve  as  keys;  to  it  :  became 
if  that  is  not  done,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  maintain  a  Standing  army 
there,  and  a  considerable  one  too,  both  of  horfe  and  foot;  which 
will  be  a  heavier  burden  and  charge  to  each  fide.  For  Colonies  are 
not  very  expenfive  to  a  Prince  :  it  colts  him  little  or  nothing  to  fend 
them  out  and  Support  them,  and  he  only  makes  thofe  his  enemies 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  difpoifefs  of  their  lands  and  houfes  for  the  fub- 
fiStance  and  accommodation  of  thofe  Colonies  :  who  making  but  a 
very  Small  part  of  that  State,  and  being  by  thefe  means  reduced  to 
poverty  and  difperfed  into  different  parts,  can  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  hurt  him  :  and  as  to  others  who  have  had  no  injury  done 
to  them,  they  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  Sit  quiet  upon. that  account 

[7]  "  Ex  diverfitate  morum  crebra  bella."  Tacit.  Hift.  v.  Diverfity  of  manners  fre- 
quently occaiions  wars. 

[;•]  Commotions  are  often  eafily  compofed,  if  timely  remedies  are  applied.  "  Mo- 
dicis  remediis  primos  motus  confediffe."  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  To  this  purpofe,  Tiberius  was 
told  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  £hew  himfelf  to  the 
rebels,  and  they  would  prefently  return  to  their  duty  at  the  fight  of  their  Prince.  "  Ire 
ipfum  &i  opponere  Majeftatem  Imperatoriam  debuiffe,  ceffuris  ubi  Principem  vidilfent." 
Annal.  i. . 
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"in  the  firft  place  j  and  in  the  next,  out  of  fear  of  being  ftripped  like 
their  neighbours,  if  they  fhould  offer  to  Stir.  It  mud:  be  added,  that 
Colonies,  though  nothing  like  fo  expenfive  as  a  Handing  military 
force,  are  yet  more  to  be  depended  upon  by  their  Prince,  and  much 
lefs  difguftiul  to  others :  and  thole  few  who  have  fuffered  by  them, 
being  poor  and  feparated,  cannot  do  them  any  harm,  as  I  faid  before. 
For  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  one  ought  either  to  keep  upon 
wood  terms  with  others,  or  to  crufli  them  utterly  if  they  are  once 
provoked :  becaufe  if  the  injury  that  is  done  them  be  but  a  flight  one, 
they  are  left  in  a  capacity  to  return  it;  but  if  it  is  done  to  the  pur- 
poie,  it  Will  not  be  in  their  power  :  fo  that  when  a  man  refolves  to 
injure  another,  he  fhould  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  pof- 
iibility  of  revenge  [  s  ]. 

But  if  inftead  of  Colonies  an  armed  force  is  fent  thither,  the  charge 
will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Province  Swallowed 
■up  in  fupporting  it;  which  will  make  the  acquisition  a  lofs  rather 
than  a  gain,  and  occaiion  much  more  difcontent :  for  the  frequent 
-removal  of  a  camp  from  one  place  to  another,  and  harraffing  the  whole 
country  in  that  manner,  is  a  grievance  which  will  be  felt  and  refe'nted 
by  the  inhabitants  who  are  ftill  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  poflef- 
lions,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  dangerous  enemies;  becaufe 
though  vanquished  and  opprefFed,  they  are  not  utterly  difperfed  or 
extinguished.  Such  a  force  therefore  will  be  in  every  refpecf  as  pre- 
judicial,  as  Colonies  are  Serviceable. 

A  Prince  who  has  got  poSTdr.on  of  a  Province,  the  manners  and  con- 
stitution of  which  are  different  from  thoSe  of  his  own,  ought  likewiie 
to  defend  and  protect  fuch  of  hit,  neighbours  as  are  in  a  low  and  feeble 
condition,  and  endeavour  to  weaken  thofe  that  are  more  potent  than 
he  is;-  and  above  all,  to  take  particclar  care  th.\t  no  foreign  Prince  of 
equal  Strength  with  himfelf  Shall,  upon  any  account,  gain  footing  in 
that  Province:  for  it  almoft  always  happens  that  the  discontented  patty 
call  in  Somebody  or  other,  either  out  of  ambition  or  fear.  Of  which, 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Etolians,  who  introduced  the  Romans  into 
Greece  :  and  in  every  other  Province  where  they  gained  admittance, 
it  was  at  frit:  by  the  favour  and  co-operation  of  the  natives.  It  com- 
monly happens  in  fuch  cafes,  that  as  foon  as  any  powerful  foreigner 

[s~]  When  Rinaldo  degli  Aibizi  found  the  Signiory  had  only  Sentenced  Cofimo  de' 
Medici  to  banilhment,  and  not  to  death,  as  he  would  have  had  them,  he  told  them, 
"  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  to  have  remained  content  in  their  former 
circumftances,  than  to  Suffer  Cofimo  to  efcape  with  Life,  and  leave  fo  many  of  his 
friends  to  Florence  ;  as  people,  efpccially  great  men,  ought  either  never  to  be  provoked, 
©rjfjhey  are,  to  be  entirely  crufhed."  WJf.  Fkr.  Book  in 

gets 
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gets  footing  in  a  Province,  all  the  Malecontents  and  inferior  party 
immediately  join  him  out  of  hatred  to  thofe  that  have  deprefl'ed  and 
domineer 'd  over  them  :  fo  that   it  colts  him  but  little  pains  to  gain 
them,  and  when  they  are  gained  they  very  ibon  and  willingly  fall  in 
with  the  meafures  of  government  which  he  prefcribes.     But  he  mi  i: 
take  fpecial  care  that  they  do  not  grow  too  ftrong  and  powerful ;  and 
then  by  their  afiiitance,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  own  forces,  he  may 
eaiily  pull  down   the  authority  of  others  and  make  himfelf  fole  Ar- 
biter of  the  Province.     He  that  does  not  diligently  attend  to  this  point 
will  foon  lofe  what  he  has  acquired,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles  whilft  he  is  in  pofleffion  of  it.     The  Romans 
constantly  and  affiduoufly  purfued  thefe  maxims  in  their  new  con- 
quers ;  they  planted  Colonies  there,  they  protected   and  cherifhed 
fuch  neighbouring  States  as  were  depreiTed,  without  increaling  their 
ftrength  ;  they  humbled  the  over-grown  power  of  others,  and  would 
never  fuffer  any  potent  foreigner  to  afliime  the  leaft  degree  of  au- 
thority or  eftabliih  any  intereft  in  them.     Let  us  bring  our  proofs  of 
this  from  Greece,  where  they  fupported  the  Achaians  and  Etolians, 
deprefl'ed  the  Macedonians,  and  drove  Antiochus  out  of  his  domini- 
ons ;  and  yet  neither  the  merits  of  the  Achaians  and  Etolians,  could 
prevail  upon  the  Romans  to  let  them  make  any  addition  to  their  States'; 
nor  could  the  Sollicitations  of  King  Philip  induce   them   fcj 
friends  till  they  had  lowered  his  power ;  nor  the  puili..:.  . 
chus  ever  make  them  confent  that  he  mould  have  any  ki;. 
nion  or  authority  in  that  Province.     In  which  refpects  the  Romans 
acted  as  all  wife  Princes  ought  to  do,  who  mould  not  only  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  prefent,   but  to  prevent  future  evils  and  ino -,-nvemen- 
ces  :  for  when  they  are  forefeen  afar  off,  it  is  an  eafy  mat'.'  ;  to  guard 
againft  them  ;  but  if  we  wait  till  they  fall  upon  us,  it  ck    1  happens 
that  all  expedients  are  too  late,  and  our  ruin  becomes  inevitable.     The 
Phyficians  fay  of  Hectic  fevers,  that  it  is  no  hard  taik  to  get  die  bet- 
ter of  them  in  their  beginning,  but  difficult  to  difcover  them :    yet 
in  courfe  of  time  when   they  have  not  been  properly  treated  and  di- 
ftinguiihed,  they  are  eaiily  difcovered,  but  difficult  to   be   fubdued. 
So  it  happens  in  political  bodies  ;  for  when  the  evils  and  disturbances 
that  may  probably  arife  in  any  Government  are  forefeen  (which  yet  can 
only  be  done  by  a  fagacious  and  provident  man)  it  is  eafy   to  ward 
them  off:  but  if  they  are  fuffered  to  fprout  up  and  grow  to  luch  a 
height  that  their  malignity  is  obvious  to  every  one,  there  is  feldom  any 
remedy  to  be  found  of  fufficient  efficacy  to  reprefs  them.     The  Ro- 
mans therefore  when   aware  of  mifchiefs    that  might  happen,  took 
timely  care  to  avert  them,  and  never  let  them  grow  to  a  head,  mer.iy 
Vol.  I.  X  x  x  to 
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to  evade  a  war ;  well  knowing  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  avoided  by 
fuch  means,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  deferred  for  fome  time; 
which  would  rather  be  an  advantage  than  otherwife  to  the  enemy. 
Upon  which  account,  they  rather  chofe  to  make  war  upon  Philip  and 
Antiochus  in  Greece  than  fuffer  them  to  invade  Italy  [t].  And  though 
they  might  at  that  time  have  avoided  one,  and  prevented  the  other 
by    temporary  expedients  j  yet  they  judged  better,  and  never  afted 
according  to  the  maxim  which  prevails  fo  much  amongft  the  Politi- 
cians of  our  days,  that  we  ought  to  trufi  to  time  j  or  •what  is  to  come, 
and  make  the  be]}  of  the  prefent  j  for  as  time  might  bring  forth  evil  m 
its  courfe  as  well  as  good,  they  thought  it  a  fafer  way  to  depend  upon 
their  own  wifdom  and  valour.  ,        ',        .  -\  V«        j 

But  let  us  return  to  the  King  of  France  and  fee  how  he  followed 
thefe  rules.  I  do  not  mean  Charles  VIII,  but  Lewis  XII,  who  con- 
tinued fo  much  longer  in  the  poffeffion  of  lome  parts  ot  Italy  that 
his  conduit  affords  more  room  for  obfervation.  And  here  we  mall  find 
that  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  entirely  contrary  to  what  a  Prince 
ought  to  do,  who  would  keep  poffefiion  of  a  State  fo  different  in 
moft  refpedts  from  his  own.  Lewis  was  introduced  into  Italy  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  in  hopes  of  gaining 
fome  part  of  Lombardy  by  fo  doing;  and  I  am  far  from  condemn- 
ing this  enterprize  in  general,  or  the  courfe  which  he  took  at  firft  : 
for  as  he  wanted  to  get  footing  in  Italy,  and  was  then  fo  far  from 
having  any  friends  in  that  Country,  that  almoft  every  avenue  into 
it  was  induftrioufly  barred  againft  the  French  (out  of  refentment 
for  the  ufage  which  the  Italians  had  met  with  from  Charles  VIII) 
he  was  obliged  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  as  he  could  afterwards 
make  there:  and  he  would  certainly  have  accomplished  his  defcgns; 
if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  fome  fubfequent  errors.  For  he  loon 
made  himfelf  Matter  of  Lombardy,  and  having  recovered  the  repu- 
tation which  Charles  had  loft,  Genoa  prefently  fubmitted  to  him  the 
Florentines,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Ben- 
tivoeli  Lords  of  Bologna,  the  Countefs  of  Furh,  the  Lords  of  Fa- 
enza,  Pefaro,  Rimini,  Camerino,  Piombino,  the  Lucchefe,  thePifans, 
the  Sienefe,  all  paid  their  court  to  him,  and  made  him  offers  of  their 

M  «  Frit  proprium  populi  Roman!  longe  a  domo  bellare,"  fays  Cicero.  Tiberius 
always  cbfervcd  this  maxim,  «  Deftinata  retmens,  confi Ins  &  aftu  res «**rn»  taohrb 
arma7  procul  habere."  Annai.  vi.  Thus  the  Romans  did  to  preferve  the  Jferig >^J 
fave  the  treafures  of  Italy.  For  if  foreigners  ever  got  foot.ng  there,  they  wer^ Tun ^to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  riches  and  arms  of  the  Country  ;  which  muft  have  weakened 
the  Romans  exceedingly.  Upon  which  account,  Hannibal  told  Antiochus,  that  they 
aever  could  be  beaten,  but  in  Italy.  friendihip 
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friendlhip  and  aflifhnce.  The  Venetians  had  then  fullicient  reafon 
to  repent  of  their  folly,  who,  in  order  to  gain  two  towns  in 
Lombardy,  had  made  the  King  of  France  Mailer  of  two  thirds  of 
Italy. 

After  this,  how  cafily  might  Lewis  have  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion in  that  Country,  if  he  had  acted  according  to   the  rules  above 
prefcribed,  and  protected   his  friends   there,  who   being  numerous, 
and  yet  weak  and  fearful  (fome  of  the  Pope,  and  others  of  the  Vene- 
tians) were  under  a  neceffity  of  continuing  firm  to  him  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  !  fo   that  by   their  means   he  might  effectually  have  fecured 
himfelf  againil  others  that  were  more  powerful.     But  as  foon  as  he 
was  in  polTeffion  of  Milan,  he  proceeded  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  afiifted  Pope  Alexander  VI  in  conquering  Romagna  :  not  being 
aware  that  in  fo  doing  he  mull:  difguffc  thofe  friends  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  his  arms,  and  weaken  himfelf  whilit  he  was  aggrandiz- 
ing the  Church,  by  adding  lb  much  more  temporal  dominion  to  its 
Spiritual  power  and  authority  which  was  already  grown  very  formi- 
dable.    This  falfe  Hep  was  attended  with  fuch  confequences,  that 
at  lait  he  was  forced  to  march  himfelf  into  Italy  to  controul  the 
ambition  of  Pope   Alexander,  and  to  prevent  him  from  becoming 
mafter  of  Tufcany   alfo.       Nor  was  he  content  with  having    thus 
aggrandized  the  Church  and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  friends ; 
for  he  afterwards,  out  of  a  delire  of  reducing  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  end,  was  iimple  enough  to  let  the  Spaniards  ihare  with 
him  in  the  acquilition  of  it  at  firff. ;  fo  that  although  he  was  fole 
Arbiter  of  Italy  before,  he  condefcended  to  admit  an  allbciate  in  the 
direction  of  it,  to  whom,   all  fuch  as  had  any  ambitious  views  in  that 
Province,  or  were  difaffected  to  his  perfon,  might  have  recourfe  upon 
occalion  for  encouragement  and  protection  :  and  when  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  left  it  in  fecurity  under  the  government  of  a  Prince 
who  would  willingly  have  become  tributary  to  him,  he  difpoffeffed 
him  to  eltablilh  another  there,  who  was  potent  enough  to  drive  out  the 
French  like  wife  in  their  turn. 

The  defire  of  acquifition  indeed  is  very  common  and  natural  to 
mankind  [u];  and  when  they  attempt  nothing  more  than  they  are 
able  to  perform,  they  will  always  be  applauded,  or  at  lealt  not  con- 
demned for  it  [  x  ]  :  but  when  they  are  not  equal  to  the  enterprizes 

[a]  "  Vetus  acjampridem  infita  mortalibus  potentiae  cupido."  Tacit.  Hi/?,  ii. 

[x]  "  I  call  you  to  empire,  faid  Mucian  to  Vefpafian ;  it  is  in  your  power,  if  you 
pleate  :  and  it  would  feem  bafe  and  cowardly  to  differ  your  Country  to  be  ruined ; 
though  perhaps  you  might  inglorioufly  fave  your  own  life  by  fubmitting  to  be  a  Have  to 

X  x  x  2  they 
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hey  engage  in,  and  ftill  perfift  in  them,  they  certainly  deferve  both 
ceniure  and  ridicule.  If  the  King  of  France  therefore  was  powerful 
enough  to  have  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  with  his  own  forces 
only,  he  fhould  have  done  it :  but  if  he  was  not,  he  ought  not  upon 
any  conlideration  to  have  divided  it  with  another.  And  if  the  divi- 
fion  of  Lombardy  which  he  fhared  with  the  Venetians  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  excufed,  becaufe  he  got  footing  in  Italy  merely  by  that 
means  ;  yet  the  partition  of  Naples  with  the  King  of  Spain  cannot  be 
defended  at  any  rate,  as  he  was  not  under  the  lame  neceiiity  of  acting 
in  that  manner. 

Lewis  then  was  guilty  of   five  errors    in   this   expedition  ;  for  he 
ruined  the  inferior  States ;  he   fuffered   a  neighbouring  Prince,  who 
was  before  too  potent,    to  increafe  his   dominions  j   he   introduced 
another,  and  a  foreigner  too,  into  the  fame  Province,  who  was  Hill 
more  powerful ;  he  neither  ftaid  to  refide  there  himfelf,  nor  fettled 
any  Colonies  :   all  which  errors  might  yet  pofiibly  have  been  remedied 
whilft  he  lived,  if  he  had  not  committed  a  Sixth  in  depreffing  the 
power  of  the   Venetians.    For  if  he  had  neither  thrown  too  much 
weight   into  the  fcale  of  the  Church,  nor  introduced  the  Spaniards 
into  Italy,   it  would  have   been  but  right  and   neceliary  to  humble 
them:  but  when  he  had  taken  thofe  fteps,.  he  fhould  not  have  fuf- 
fered their  power  to  be  diminifhed  ;   becaufe   whilft   that  continued 
refpectable,   they  would  always  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  one 
elle  from  making  further  acquifitions  in  Lombardy,   by  which  they 
themfelves  would  not  be  benefited;    iince   it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  new  invaders  would  ftrip  the  French  of  what  they  had  got 
poffeffion  of  there,    merely  to  give  it  away  to  them :   nor  was  there 
any  occafion  to  apprehend  that  any  other  ftate  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  contend  with  them  both  whilft  they  continued  united.    But  if  it 
be  objected  that  Lewis  gave  up  Romagna  to  the  Pope,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  to  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  evade  a  Avar,  I  fay  again, 
that  a  prefent  inconvenience  ought  never  to  be  fubmitted  to,  merely 
to  prevent  a  war  ;  for  the  war  inftead  of  being  entirely  averted  thereby, 
will  only  be  deferred   and  fall   fo  much  the  heavier  at  laft.     Others 
perhaps  may  alledge  that  King  Lewis  had  given  his  word  to  the  Pope 
that  he  would  affift  him  in  his  deiigns  upon  Romagna,  in  return  for 
the  diifolution  of  his  marriage  [y  ],    and  the  favour  of  a  Cardinal's 

another."  Ego  te  ad  imperium  voco  ;  in  tua  manu  pofitum  eft  .  .  -  Torpere  ultra,  &. 
perdendam  Kempublicam  relinquere,  fopor  &  ignavia  videretur,  etiamfi  tibi  quam  in- 
honefta,  tam  tuta  fervitus  effet."  Hi/l.  ii. 

[j]  Lewis  XII.  was  more  eager  to  enter  into  a  ftri£t  alliance  with  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
than  any  other  Prince,  for  feveral  reai'ons  :  one  of  which. was,  that  .he  wanted  to  be 

j.  hat 
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hat  which  his  Holinels  had  conferred  upon  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rouen  at  his  requeft  [  z  ]  ;  but  I  mult  refer  fuch  fo  r  an  anfv\  er,  to 
what  I  have  faid  elfewhere  concerning  the  good  faith  of  Princes  and 
how  far  they  are  obliged  by  their  promifes  [  a]. 

The  King  of  France  therefore  loft  Lombardy  for  want  of  obfen - 
ing  thole  maxims,  which  have  been,  and  always  ought  to  be  followed, 
.by  fuch  as  would  keep  pofleflion  of  the  Provinces   they  have   con- 
quered.     Nor  was  it  much  to  be  wondered  at  indeed,  but  rather  to 
be  expected  as  a  common  thing  and  the  neceffary  effect  of  his  con- 
duct.     In  a  converfation  with   the   Cardinal  of  Rouen    upon  this 
fubject  at  Nantes,  when   the  Duke  of  Valentinois  or  Duke  Valen- 
tine (as  Caefar  Borgia,  Son  to  Pope  Alexander  the  VI  was  commonly 
called)  had  feized  upon  Romagna,  the  Cardinal  faid,  the  Italians  did 
not   under/land  the  art  of  war ;    to  which   I  made   anfwer,    that  the 
French  were  no  lefs  ig?iorant  in  Politics;  other  wife,   they  would  never 
have  fuffered  the    Church   to  grow  fo  powerful.       And    experience 
has  lince  lhewn  that  both  the  grandeur  of  the  Church  and  the  powrer 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  have  been  folely  owing  to  the  Kings  of 
France  j    and  .that  they,   in   requital   for   thefe  Services,    have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  French  in  that  Country.   From  whence  we  may  draw 
this  general  and  almoft  infallible  conclulion  ;  that  the  Prince  who  con- 
tributes to  the  advancement  of  another,  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  diminu- 

divorced  from  his  wife  Jape,  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  with  whom  he  had  lived  two  and 
twentv  years,  without  having  any  children  by  her.     No  other  law  but  that  of  ni.ture 
could  authorise  this  divorce  ;  and  yet  diflike  and  State  policy  rendered  it  iieceiTarv.    He 
had  been  in  love  with  Anne  of  Bretagne,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.  long  before  the  was  . 
married  to  that  Prince,  to  which  match  (he  cenfen'ted,  to  prevent  the  entire  rum  of  her 
Puchy  of  Bretagne.     And  as  fhe  had  an  equal  paflion  for  him,  he  was  defirous  of  mar- 
rying her,  in  order  to  fave  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  which  otherwiie  he  muft  have  parted  . 
with.     It  was  an  ancient  but  dangerous  cuftom  for  Princes  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  either  to  obtain  leave  to  marry  their  relations,  or  be  divorced   from,, 
their  wives.     For  as  fuch  marriages,  or  fuch  divorces,  were  often  necefTary  to  the  State,  , 
the  tranquillity  of  a  nation  muft  confequently  have  depended    upon  the  humour  or  dif- 
pofition  of  a  Pope,  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.     See  Vol^  - 
taire's  Gen.  Hijl.    cf  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

[z]  This  matter  of  the  divorce  was  a  very  difficult  attempt,  upon  many  accounts  ; 
but  d'Amboife,  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  King's  Prime  Minifter,  found  .  means  to 
bring  it  about  by  procuring  the  Duchy  of  Valentinois  for  Casfar  Borgia,  the  Pope's 
baftard,  together  with  a  large  penfion,  and  other  honours  and  emoluments  ;  for  which 
fervices  d'Amboife  had  a  Cardinal's  hat  given  him  by  the  Pope  ;  and  was  ctherwile  re- 
warded by  the  King.  See  Le  Gendres  Vie  du  Cardinal  d'Amboife.  Nacdi  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Florence,  lib.  iv.  obferves,  that  both  Alexander  VI.  and  Lewis  XII.  made  ufe  of 
fpiritual  means  upon  this  occafion  to  advance  their  temporal  interefts :  Alexander  to 
gain  Romagna  for  his  Son,  and  Lewis,  to  unite  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne  to  the  crown., 
of  France,  in  which  they  both  fucceeced, 

[a]  See  Chap.  XVIII.  of  the  Prince. 

tions: 
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t'ion  :  for  he  that  has  been  thus  advanced,  will  always  grow  jealous 
and  fufpicious  at  laft  of  that  policy  or  power  to  which  he  owes 
his  exaltation. 

E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     III. 

TH  E  fifteenth  Century,  in  which  Machiavel  lived,  ftill  retained 
a  ftrong  tindture  of  Barbarifm  :  they  ftill  preferred  the  baneful 
glory  of  Conquerors,  and  exploits  that  dazzle  mankind  with  an  air 
of  grandeur,  to  gentlenefs  of  manners,  to  juftice,  to  clemency,  and 
all  other  virtues.  But  in  thefe  times,  thank  Heaven,  the  practice  of 
humanity  feems  more  glorious  than  the  falfe  luflre  that  ufed  to 
attend  the  actions  of  Conquerors ;  and  the  world  is  ■  now  grown  too 
wife  any  longer  to  admire  and  encourage  thofe  cruel  paflions  which 
occafion  fuch  havock  in  it.  I  would  fain  know  for  what  purpofe  a 
man  can  be  defirous  to  eftablifh  an  over-grown  power  upon  the 
mifery  and  deftrudtion  of  others ;  or  how  he  fhould  ever  think  of 
making  himfelf  illuftricus  by  oppreffing  the  reft  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  dominions  which  a  Prince  enjoyed  before,  are  not 
enriched  by  new  conquefts;  his  fubjedts  are  not  at  all  the  better 
for  them ;  and  he  is  much  deceived  himfelf,  if  he  imagines  they 
will  make  him  any  happier  than  he  was.  How  many  Princes  have 
conquered  Provinces  by  their  Generals,  which  they  afterwards  never 
faw  themfelves  ?  fuch  conquefts  therefore  are  but  imaginary  acqui- 
fitions :  and  they  ruin  thouiands  of  people  only  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  one  man,  whofe  name  is  yet  very  often  unworthy  of  being  known 
to  the  world. 

But  fuppofe  a  -Conqueror  could  fubdue  the  whole  world  :  would 
he  be  able  to  govern  it  when  he  had  done  ?  The  greateft  Prince, 
(who,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  limited  creature)  would  hardly  be  able 
to  remember  fo  much  as  the  names  of  its  feveral  Provinces  -,  and  his 
feeming  grandeur  would  only  ferve  to  convince  him  of  his  real  frailty 

and  impotence. 

It  is  not  the  largenefs  of  territory  alone  that  gives  luftre  to  a  Prince; 
neither  does  the  acquifition  of  a  certain  number  of  leagues  more  in 
length  or  breadth,  in  the  leaft  add  to  his  glory:  for  if  that  was  the 
cafe,  every  man  would  be  efteemed  according  to  the  number  of  acres 

he  poffeffes. 

The  people  in  general  who  lived  in  Machiavel's  days,  might  in- 
deed be  miftaken  like  him,  with  regard  to  their  notions  of  glory ; 
but  furely  they  could  not  in  general  be  fo  wicked  at  the  heart  as  he 

was. 
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was.     Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  than  the  expedients  which  he 
recommends  to  fuch  as   would    keep   pofleflion  of  their  conquefts  : 
for  if  we  examine  them,  there  is  not  fo  much  as   one  of  them  that 
has  the  leall  appearance  either  of  reafon   or  juilice  on  its  fide.     One  L  ,/.c/«a.cc^ 
ought,  fays  he,  to  extinguijh  the  whole  family  of  the  Prince  who  reigned  ft  )/U>faU&i  tw 1*> 
before  fuch  a  conquejl.  Can  any  man  read  this  maxim  without  tremb-.'  #*+#&»  cjft*"^ 
ling  ?  would  not  this  be  trampling  upon  every  thing  that  is  lacred  m.n*1/***c* 
the  world,  and  opening  a  door  to  all  forts  of  wickednefs  for  the  fake 
of  private  intereft  ?  Suppofe  an  ambitious  Prince  fhould  forcibly  and 
unjufily  deprive  another  of  his  dominions ;  has  he  therefore  a  right 
to  poifon  or  aflaflinate  him  and  his  whole  family  ?  Befides,  a  Con- 
queror by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  is  fure  to  introduce  a  prac- 
tice that  will  at  lafr.  turn  to  his  own  deftruclion.     Another  more  am- 
bitious and  more  powerful  than  himfelf,  may  invade  his  territories, 
and  retaliate  his  barbarity,  by  extinguiihing  him  and  his  family,  with 
the  fame  unrelenting  rigour  that  he  murdered  his  Predecefibrs.     Of 
this,  Machiavel's  own  times  will  afford  us  too  many  examples. 

Alexander  VI.  when  he  died,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
pofed  for  his  unparalleled  cruelties  :  his  deteftable  Baftard,  Caefar 
Borgia,  was  Stripped  of  all  that  he  had  heaped  together  by  violence 
and  rapine,  and  died  miferably :  Galeazzo  Sforza  was  publickly 
aflaffinated  in  a  Church  at  Milan  :  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  afterwards 
ufurped  that  State,  was  carried  into  France,  where  he  was  confined 
in  an  iron  cage,  and  there  died  [h].  The  Princes  of  the  two  hoiifes 
of  York  and  Lancafler,  in  England,  tore  out  each  other's  bowels : 
the  Grecian  Emperors  were  continually  murdering  one  another ;  till 
at  laft,  the  Turk  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  condition  to  which 
they  had  reduced  the  empire  by  thofe  Slaughters,  invaded  their  do- 
minions, and  utterly  extirpated  them.  If  fuch  revolutions  are  not 
fd  frequent  amongrr,  Chriftians  in  thefe  times,  it  is  becaufe  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  morality  are  now  more  generally  promulged;  the 
minds  of  men  are  better  cultivated,  they  have  lefs  ferocity  in  their 
manners  -,  and  for  this,  perhaps,  they  are  obliged  to  tne  writings  of 
thofe  learned  men  who  of  late  have  contributed  fo  much  to  polifli 
and  civilize  Europe. 

Machiavel's  fecond  rule  is,  'That  a  Conqueror  ought  to  eftablifo  his 
refidence  in  his  new  dominions.    In  this  there  is  nothing  amifs  ;  indeed 

[l>]  Voltaire  in  his  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  fays,  this  ltory  of  the 
iron  cage  is  entirely  falfe  ;  and  that  Sforza  was  not  only  treated  with  diftin&ion,  but. 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  the  laft  five  years  of  his  fife*,  to  any  plr.ee  within  rive  leagues  of 
the  Caftle  of.  Loches,  though  indeed  he  had  been  more  ftriclly  confined  before. 

it 
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it  Is  very  proper  in  fome  refpe&s.  But  it  ought  to  be  coniidered, 
that  when  a  Prince  is  poffeffed  of  many  and  large  Provinces,  he  can- 
not well  leave  the  center  without  great  prejudice  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  dominions  :  as  he  is  the  firit  principle  and  fpirit  that  actuates 
and  invigorates  the  whole,  if  he  quits  the  center,  the  extremities  of 
couiie  muft  languilh. 

Our  Politician's  third  maxim  is,  Tbatfuch  a  Prince  mujl  fetid  Co~ 
Ionics  to  fettle  in  bis  new  conquejis,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the 
natives.  In  this  point  he  founds  his  argumentation  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  :  but  he  does  not  feem  to  conlider,  that  if  the 
Romans  had  not  lent  armies  likewife  to  protect  their  Colonies  when 
eftablifhed,  they  would  foon  have  been  deftroyed :  nor  does  he  take 
any  notice  of  the  alliances  which  the  Romans  always  took  care  to 
contract  with  the  neighbouring  States  upon  fuch  occafions.  The 
Romans,  in  the  flouriihing  times  of  their  Republic,  were  the  cun- 
ningeft  Robbers  that  ever  ravaged  the  face  of  the  Earth  ;  they  main- 
tained by  artifice,  what  they  had  got  by  injuftice  :  at  laft,  however, 
like  all  other  ufurpers,  they  themfelves  were  depreffed  in  their  turn. 

But  let  us  examine,  whether  thefe  Colonies,  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  which,  Machiavel's  Prince  is  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  grievous  op- 
prefiions,  will  anfwer  the  end  he  propofes.  If  he  fends  numerous 
Colonies  into  a  Country  newly  conquered,  he  muft  confiderably  de- 
populate, and  confequently  enervate  his  own  :  and  if  he  makes  but 
weak  fettlements  there,  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  poffefiion :  fo 
that  he  will  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  natives  without  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage himfelf.  It  would  therefore  be  a  much  better  way  to  fend  a 
body  of  regular  troops  thither,  which,  by  good  difcipline,  might  be 
prevented  from  opprefiing  the  people,  and  be  no  great  burden  to  the 
towns  where  they  mould  be  quartered.  This  certainly  would  be  the 
more  eligible  expedient :  but  perhaps  it  might  not  be  thought  of  in 
Machiavel's  time.  Princes  in  thofe  days  did  not  maintain  numerous 
armies  in  their  pay ;  their  forces  were  little  better  than  a  pack  of 
Banditti,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  fupported  themfelves  upon  rapine 
and  violence :  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  keep  troops  in  conftant 
exercife,  and  under  their  colours  in  peaceable  times  :  they  had  then 
neither  Barracks,  nor  Magazines,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
feveral  other  inftitutions,  which  ferve  to  fecure  a  State  in  time  of 
peace,  both  againft  the  attempts  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  Merce- 
naries that  are  taken  into  pay  for  its  defence. 

His  fourth  maxim  is,  That  a  Prince  ought  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  petty  States  that  are  his  neighbours,  to  protect  them  one  againfl  ano- 
ther, 
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tbcr,  and  to  fow  difcord amongjl  them;  that  fo  be  may  have  it  in  bu 
power  cither  to  exalt  or  deprefsfuch  of  them  as  he  Jhall  think  Jit.  This 
was  the  policy  of  Clovis,  the  rirft  barbarian  King  that  was  converted 
to  Chriftianity  [c];  and  he  has  been  followed  in  it  by  ibme  other 
Princes  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf,  But  what  a  difference  betwixt 
thefe  tvrants  and  a  good  man,  who  would  take  upon  him  to  be  a  me- 
diator betwixt  thole  petty  States,  who  would  decide  their  difference^- 
in  an  amicable  manner,  who  would  gain  their  confidence  by  his 
probity,  good  faith,  ftrict  impartiality,  and  diiintereltednefs  !  his 
prudence  would  make  him  the  father,  inftead  of  the  oppreflbr, 
of  his  neighbours,  and  his  grandeur  would  rather  incline  him  to 
protect  than  devour  them.  It  is  certain,  likewife,  that  ieveral  Princes 
who  have  endeavoured  to  exalt  others  with  a  high  hand,  have  ruined 
themfelves  by  it;  our  own  times  afford  us  examples  of  this  [d]. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  t^at  an  Ufurper  has  no  title  to  true  glory  ; 
that  AllafTins  will  always  be  abhorred  by  mankind ;  that  Princes, 
who  are  guilty  of  violence  and  injuftice  to  their  new  fubjedls,  will 
certainly  alienate  inftead  of  gaining  their  affections  ;  that  nothing  can 
be  faid  to  the  purpofe  in  juftification  of  oppreffion  ;  and  that  whofo- 
ever  mall  undertake  to  make  any  farther  apology  for  it,  will  reafon 
no  better  than  Machiavel  has  done  before  him.  To  turn  the  art  of 
ratiocination  againft  the  peace  and  welfare  of  human-kind,  is  to 
wound  ourfelves  with  a  fword  which  was  given  us  for  our  defence. 

[e]  He  was  baptized  at  Rheims,  on  Chriftmas-day,  496,  where  his  Sifter  Alboflede, 
and  three  thoufand  of  his  foldiers,  became  Chriftians  the  fame  day,  and  the  reft  foon 
after  followed  their  example.  If  we  will  believe  the  French  Hiftorians,  God  honoured 
him,  and  the  Kings  his  fuccelTors,  with  many  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  with  that 
of  curing  the  King's  Evil  ;  with  the  Sainle  Ampoulle,  or  Holy  Phial,  which  contained 
the  oil  he  was  anointed  with,  and  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  and 
was  brought  him  by  a  Dove  ;  the  Flcur  de  Lis's,  and  Oriflame,  or  Flaming  Standard, 
delivered  by  an  Angel  into  the  hands  of  a  Hermit  in  the  Wildernefs.  After  which,  he 
killed  Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  an  Arian,  in  a  battle  near  Poictiers,  in  507.  Here 
it  was,  they  Jay,  that  a  Doe  {hewed  him  where  to  ford  the  river  Vienne,  which  had 
then  over-flowed  its  banks  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  right  paflage  could  not  be  di- 
ftingutfhed :  and  this  place  is  therefore  ftill  called,  Pas  de  la  Biche,  the  Doe's  PaJJage, 
There  is  much  other  trumpery  of  this  fort  to  be  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  ii. 
Hincmar.   &c. 

[d]  The  firft  edition  fays,  "  Notre  fiecle  en  a  fourni  deux  exemples  ;  l'un  eft  celui 
de  Charles  douze,  qui  eleva  Staniflaus  fur  le  Trone  de  Pologne,  l'autre  eft  plus  recent." 
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CHAP.     IV. 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Kingdom  of  Darius,  ufurped  by  Alexander, 
did  net  rebel  ogainfl  Alexander  s  SucceJJors  after  his  death. 

CONSIDERING  the  difficulties  therefore  that  occur  in  keeping 
pofTeffion  of  a  State  newly  acquired,  it  might  reafonably  have 
been  expected,  that  Afia,  which  Alexander  wholly  fubdued  in  the 
fpace  of  a  very  few  years,  and  died  before  he  had  well  eftabli/hed 
himfelf  in  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  would  have  rebelled  immediately  after 
his  death  :  and  yet  his  Succeffors  fupported  themfelves  in  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  without  meeting  with  any  material  difficulties, 
but  fuch  as  arofe  amongft  them  from  their  own  ambition.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  I  fay  that  all  Monarchies  of  which  there  are  any 
records  left,  have  either  been  governed  by  an  abfolute  Prince,  who 
arbitrarily  appoints  fuch  of  his  Servants  as  he  thinks  fit,  out  of  his 
mere  grace  and  favour,  to  affift  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  State  : 
or  by  a  Prince  and  his  Barons  who  claim  a  fhare  in  the  government, 
not  from  his  grace  or  favour,  but  from  the  antiquity  and  nobility  of 
their  extraction.  Such  Barons  have  States  and  fubjefts  of  their  own, 
who  acknowledge  them  as  fovereigns  and  pay  them  a  natural  obedi- 
ence. But  a  Prince  has  much  more  authority  who  either  governs  his 
dominions  himfelf,  or  by  Minifters  of  his  own  appointment ;  becaufe 
tliere  is  no  other  Sovereign  acknowledged  there  :  and  if  any  other 
man  or  men  are  obeyed,  they  are  obeyed  as  his  Servants  and  Officers, 
and  not  out  of  any  natural  or  particular  refpedf.  to  their  perfons.  The 
Grand  Signior  and  the  King  of  France  may  ferve  for  examples  of 
thefe  two  different  kinds  of  Government  in  the  prefent  times.  The 
..hole  Empire  of  Turkey  is  governed  by  one  Prince ;  all  the  reft  are 
but  Slaves  :  this  Monarch  divides  his  dominions  into  Sanjacs  or  Pro- 
vinces, into  which  he  fends  different  Governors  and  changes  them 
as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  King  of  France  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  multitude  of  ancient  Barons  [e],  who  again  have  their  refpective 
Subjects  and  are  beloved  and  revered  by  them  :  not  to  mention  ieveral 
privileges  and  preeminencies,  of  which  the  King  cannot  deprive  them 

[<]  The  Reader  mud  remember  this  was  written  when  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brc- 
tagne,  Normandy,  Gafcoiry,  &c.  had  great  power,  and  frequently  ufed  to  combine 
againit  the  Kings  of  France,  and  fid*  wj:b  foreigners  again!!,  them  ;  but  the  irafe  is  far 
cthciwife  at  prefent. 

without 
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without  very  great  danger  to  himfelf.     Whofoever  therefore  coniiders 
the  different  conflitution   of  thefe    two   States,  will  perceive  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  conquef  Turkey,  but  a  very  eafy  one 
to  keep  poffeffion  of  it   when  conquered.     The   difficulties  in   con- 
quering it,  would  conlift  in  this  :  that  the  Invader  could  not  poffibly 
be  called  in  by  the  Grandees  of  that  Empire,  nor  hope  for  any  revolt 
amongft  the  Minifters   to  facilitate  his  enterprize,  from  the  caufes 
already  affigned.     For  as  the  principal  Officers  of  State  are  Slaves  and 
creatures  of  the  Prince's  own  hands,    they  could  not  eafily  be  cor- 
rupted :   and  fuppoiing  that  poffible,    but  little   advantage  could   be 
expected  from  it,   as  they  could  not  draw  any  confiderable  party  after 
them,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned.     So  that  if  any  one  mould 
take  it  into  his  head  to  invade  the  Turks,  he  may  almoft   certainly 
depend  upon  finding  them  united,  and  muff  truft  rather  to  his  own 
valour  and   forces,   than    any  difaffection  or   rebellion  amongft    that 
people.     But  if  he  ihould  be  fortunate  enough  to  conquer  them  and 
difperfe  their  armies  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  not  face  him 
again  in  the  field,  the   main   difficulty  would  then  be  furmounted, 
and  no  obftacle  left  in  his  way  to  the  fecure  pofieffion  of  his  conquefts, 
but  the  family  of  the  Emperor,  which  muft  be  extinguished  ;  after 
which,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  apprehended,  lince  no  one  elfe 
will  have  intereft  enough  amongft  the  people  to  give  him  any  disturb- 
ance :  and   as   the   Invader  could  have  no  hopes  from    them  before 
they  were  conquered,  fo  he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from   them 
afterwards. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  Kingdoms  that  are 
built  upon  the  fame  model  with  Fran:e :  for  in  fuch,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  get  footing  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Barons  ;  as  fome  of  them 
will  always  be  difcontented  or  difaffeclied  under  fuch  Governments,  and 
confequently  defirous  of  a  change.  Thefe  I  fay  will  open  him  a  way 
into  fuch  States  and  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  them,  for  the  reafons 
above  given  :  but  ftill  he  will  meet  with  many  difficulties  in  keeping 
polfeffion,  and  much  oppofition  both  from  thofe  that  he  has  injured, 
and  thofe  that  have  been  his  friends.  Nor  will  it  be  fufficient  in  this 
cafe  to  extinguish  the  family  of  the  laft  reigning  Prince ;  becaufe 
thofe  Barons,  who  are  ftill  left,  will  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  new 
commotions  5  and  as  he  can  neither  fatisfy  nor  exterminate  them,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  lofes  that  acquifition. 

Now  if  we  conlider  the  conftitution  of  the  Kingdom  governed  by 
Darius,  we  ihall  find  it  in  many  refpects  like  that  of  the  Turks  :  lo 
that  Alexander  was  under  a  neceffity  of  ftriking  home  at  firft,  to 
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drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  field :  and  as  he  fucceeded  in  his  blow, 
»      and  Darius^died  foon  after,  he  remained  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  that  State, 
•    from  the  reafons  before  aifigned.    And  if  his  Succeuors  had  continued 
united,  they  might  likewife  have  enjoyed  it  in  peace ;   fince  no  other 
tumults  afterwards  happened  there,  but  fuch  as  were  altogether  owing 
to  themfelves.     But  of  Kingdoms  conftituted  like  that  of  France,  it 
is  impomble  to  keep  poflemon  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  :  witnefs  the  frequent 
defeitionb  of  Spain,  France  and  Greece  from  the  Romans ;  all  which 
were  occalioned  by  the  number  of  little  principalities  that  were  in  a 
manner  interwoven  with   thole  States  :  for  whilit  they  fubfifted,  the 
power  which  the  Romans  ufurped  there  was   always   difturbed   and 
precarious  :  but  when  they  were  extinguished  at  laft  by  length  of  time 
and  duration  of  Empire,  the  Romans  met  with   nothing  further  to 
mcleir.  them  in  the  polfemon  of  thofe  acquisitions.  Nay  their  power  was 
ib  well  eftablimed  there  in  the  end,  that  when  the  Civil  wars  broke  out 
and  the  Lieutenants  of  the  feveral  Provinces  began  to  quarrel  amongit 
themfelves,  every  one  of  them  had  his  party  and  found  means  to  fecure 
fome  of  thofe  Provinces  to  himfelf,  according  to  the  authority  he  had 
acquired  amongft  the  Natives,  who  no  longer  acknowledged  any  other 
mailers  than  the  Romans,  after  the  race  of  their  former  Princes  was 
extinct.     Thefe  circumftances  therefore  being  duly  confidered,  it  is 
no  great  wonder  that  Alexander  mould  find  it  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  keep 
pofTemon  of  Alia ;    nor  on  the  contrary,   that  Pyrrhus  and   feveral 
others  ihould  meet  with  fo  many  difficulties  in  fecuring  the  conquefls 
they  had  made :  for  the  difference  of  their  Succefs  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  good  or  bad  conduit  of  the  Conquerors,  but  to  the 
diflimilitude  of  the  conquered  [/]. 

[f~\  Of  this,  Machiavel  gives  a  good  inftance  in  his  Political  Difcourfcs,  Book  iii. 
ch.  12.  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  different  chcumftances  of  the  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tine;. 
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E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     IV.       *7^  -><w~^z    ^Uj%s,  ■*/&> 

IN  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  Spirit  and  genius  of  dif- 
ferent Nations,  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 
Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  draws  a  parallel  betwixt  the  Turks  and  the 
French,  two  people  very  different  in  their  Cuftoms,  Mariners,  and 
Opinions  :  he  gives  reafons  why  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  conqueff  or  Turkey,  but  an  ealy  one  to  keep  polTeiTion  of  it  when 
conquered  r  on  the  other  hand,  he  pretends  to  {hew  what  would  con- 
tribute to  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  reduction  of  France ;  and  what  would 
afterwards  excite  continual  commotions  there,  and  prevent  the  Ufur- 
per  from  enjoying  it  in  quiet  and  fecurity.  But  the  Author  onlv 
conliders  things  in  one  point  of  view,  and  dwells  merely  upon  the 
constitution  of  Governments  :  he  leems  to  think  that  the  Strength 
of  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  Empires  is  founded  folely  upon  the  general 
State  of  Slavery  which  prevails  in  thofe  Nations,  and  upon  the  del- 
potic  rule  of  one  man  alone  ;  and  that  an  abfolute  Government  firmly 
eftablifhed,  is  the  only  one  that  can  effectually  enable  a  Prince  to 
reign  in  peace  and  make  head  againfr.  his  enemies. 

In  Machiavel's  time  the  Barons  and  Grandees  of  France  were  frill 
regarded  as  petty  Princes  who  had  fome  fhare  in  the  Government  with 
their  Sovereign  :  and  this  gave  occafion  to  continual  diviiions  and  fre- 
quent revolts.  I  can't  tell  however  whether  the  Grand  Signior  is  not 
as  liable  to  be  dethroned  as  a  King  of  France.  The  chief  difference 
betwixt  them  is,  that  a  Turkifh  Emperor  is  generally  Strangled  by  the 
Janizaries,  and  a  King  of  France  has  more  than  once  been  affaifinated 
by  the  hands  of  a  Fanatic  [g].  But  Machiavel  in  this  Chapter,  it 
muff  be  owned,  fpeaks  rather  of  general  revolutions  than  particular 
cafes  :  and  though  indeed  he  has  laid  open  fome  of  the  Springs  of  a 
very  complicated  Machine  ;  yet  he  does  not  feem,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
to  have  difcovered  the  principal  movements.  The  diverfity  of  cli- 
mat.es>  of  aliment,  and  education,  make  a  wide  difference  in  man- 
kind, as  to  their  manner  of  living  and  thinking.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pals,  that  an  Italian  Monk  and  a  Chinefe  Bonze  hardly  feem  to  be 
animals  of  the  fame  Species  :  the  temperament  of  a  thoughtful  but 
hypochondriac  Engliihman,  is  quite  of  another  can1  from  that  of  a 
haughty  and  difdainful  Spaniard ;  and  there  is  as  little  refemblance 
betwixt  a  Frenchman  and  a  Hollander,  as  betwixt  the  vivacity  of  an 

[g]  The  hrft  edid;n  runs  thus,  "  Ont  etc  dfafEnez  par  tfes  nv;ne*.  cu  pur  aV, 
Biaaltres  qui  les  monies  avoient  formez." 
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Ape  and  the  phlegm  of  a  Tortoife.     It  is  a  very  old  obfervation  that 
the  genius  of  the  Eaftern  people  inclines  them  to  pe-iift  in  an   obfti- 

te  attachment  to  their  ancient  cuftoms.  Their  Religion  alfo,  which 
■is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
favour  Infidels  (as  they  call  them)  in  enterprizes  that  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  Sovereigns-:  and  they  are  ftridtly  prohibited  from 
concurring  in  any  meafures  that  may  endanger  their  civil  or  reli- 
gious eftabliihments.  But  thefe  Maxims  ferve  rather  to  fecure  the 
Empire  than  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  for  their  Princes  have  been  often 
depofed,  but  their  Government  has  never  been  fubverted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  the  French,  lb  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  MuiTulmans,  has  either  been  wholly  or  in  a  great  meafure 
the  caufe  of  the  frequent  revolutions  which  have  happened  in  that 
Kingdom.  Levity  and  inconftancy  form  the  character  of  that  other- 
wife  amiable  people :  they  are  naturally  reitlefs,  inclined  to  liberti- 
nifm,  and  apt  to  be  foon  tired  of  every  thing;  their  love  of  change 
is  viiibleeven  in  the  moft  weighty  and  important  affairs.  It  feems  as 
if  thofe  two  Cardinals,  who  fuccemvely  governed  the  French  and 
were  fo  much  both  hated  and  efteemed  by  them,  had  availed  them- 
felves  of  Machiavel's  rules  to  lower  the  authority  of  their  Grandees ; 
and  of  the  perfect  knowledge  they  had  of  the  genius  of  that  Nation, 
to  avert  the  Storms  with  which  their  Princes  were  continually  threa- 
tened from  the  light  and  defultory  temper  of  their  Subjects.  The 
Politics  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  were  folely  employed  in  humbling  the 
Grandees,  in  order  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  King,  and  to  make 
that  the  foundation  of  the  French  Conftitution  :  and  he  Jucceeded  fo 
well  in  his  defign,  that  there  are  no  traces  now  left  in  France  of  that 
power  which  the  Barons  and  Grandees  once  had  there,  and  which 
they  fometimes  abufed. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  followed  the  fteps  of  Richlieu,  but  met  with 
great  oppofition  to  his  meafures ;  which  he  furmounted  however,  and 
deprived  the  Parliament  of  its  privileges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
at  prefent  but  a  mere  phantom,  which  yet  fometimes  pretends  to  be 
a  real  body  ;  but  is  generally  foon  made  feniible  of  its  error. 

The  fame  Policy  that  induced  thofe  Miniflers  to  eltabliih  an  abfoiute 
defpotic  Government  in  France,  taught  them  likewife  the  addreis  to 
amufe  and  encourage  the  natural  levity  of  that  people  in  order  to  make 
them  lefs  formidable  enemies  to  themfelves  and  their  Princes  ;  the 
love  of  pleafure  and  trifling  foon  wrought  fuch  a  change  in  the  Nation, 
that  a  people  who  had  anciently  fought  fo  bravely  againft  Julius  Ca?far, 
who  had  fo  .often  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who 

ufed 
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ufed  to  call  in  foreigners  to  their  aid  in  the  time  of  the  Valois  family, 
who  formed  themfelve?  into  a  League  againft  Henry  I\r,  who  were 
continually  caballing  in  every  minority ;  this  people  I  fay,  at  prefent 
fpend  their  time  in  nothing  but  imitating  new  faihions,  in  varying 
their  taile,  in  laughing  one  day  at  what  they  paliionately  admired  the 
day  before;  their  great  affair  is  to  infpire  licklenefs  and  inconstancy 
into  all  that  depend  upon  them,  to  change  their  MiftrefTes,  their 
houfes,  and  diveriions. 

Befides,  the  powerful  armies  that  are  at  prefent  kept  on  foot,  and 
the  number  of  fortrelfes  which  have  been  built  of  late  years  in  France, . 
forever  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  that  Kingdom  to  its  Sovereigns,  who 
now  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  intettine  wars,  or  the  attempts  of 
their  neighbours. 

CHAP.     V. 

.How  fuch  States  or  Principalities  are  to  be  governed,  as  lived  under  their 
own  Laws  before  they  were  fubdued. 

WHEN  States  that  are  newly  cona^ered  have  been  accuftomed 
to  liberty  and  to  live  under  their  own  Laws,  there  are  three 
ways  of  maintaining  them.  The  firft  is,  to  ruin  them  [h],  the  lecond, 
to  refide  there  iif  perfon  ;  and  the  third,  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  old  Laws  and  privileges,  upon  condition  that  they  will 
become  tributary,  and  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  a  Council  of  State 
confifting  of  a  few  of  their  own  Citizens  to  take  care  of  your  intereft 
there,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  amity  and  obedience  [/'].  For  that 
Council  being  eftablifhed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  wholly 
dependant  upon  his  favour  and  authority,  will  naturally  exert  its  utrnoit 
endeavours  to  fupport  him  :  and  thofe  that  have  a  mind  to  keep  pof- 
feiTion  of  a  State  that  has  .been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom,  will  always 
find  it  more  eafy  to  accompliih  their  defign  by  putting  it  under  the 
government  of  its  own  Citizens,  than  by  any  other  means  whatfoever. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  Romans  may  ferve  tor  a  proof  of 
what  I  have  here  laid  down.  The  former  having  got  poilellion  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  elf  ablilhed  an  Oligarchy  in  thole  two  Cities ;  and 

[h]  This  is  a  maxim  with  the  Turks. 

[ij  Artabanus,  King  of  the  Parthians,  afted  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  Scleuci. . 

the  •  .u    of  which   being  Democratical,  he  changed  it  into  an  Oligarchy,  a. 

approa<        <••?..,  to  Royalty.     "  Qui  plebem  primoribus  tradidit,  ex  luo  ufu.     Nan 

im  juxta  libertatem,  paucorum  dominatio  regis  libidini  proper  eft."  Taci . 

.  vi. 
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yet  they  afterwards  loft  them  :  the  latter  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
territories  of  Capua,  Carthage,  and  Numantia  by  ruining  the  Cities. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  endeavoured  to  keep  polTeffion  of  Greece 
by  governing  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  Spartans  had  done, 
and  fuffering  it  to  enjoy  its  former  Laws  and  Liberties,  they  were 
defeated  in  their  defign ;  and  at  laft  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffitv 
(if  ruining  many  Cities  in  that  Province  before  they  could  eftectually 
lecure  it.  And  without  doubt  that  is  the  fafeft  way  :  for  otherwife, 
■\\  hofoever  makes  himfelf  m-after  of  a  free  State,  may  expect  to  be 
ruined  by  it  himfelf ;  as  the  name  of  Liberty  and  the  remembrance 
of  its  former  Laws  and  privileges,  which  neither  length  of  'time, 
nor  any  kind  of  benefactions,  can  ever  eradicate,  will  always  fur- 
mih  it  with  a  pretence  to  rebel.  So  that  in  fpite  of  all  precaution, 
or  proviiions  that  can  be  made  to  the  contrary,  if  the  inhabitants 
are  not  in  fome  manner  either  divided  or  difperfed  [  k  ]  ;  they  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  afferting  their  ancient  liberties ;  as  the 
Republic  of  Pifa  did,  after  it  had  continued  fo  many  years  in  fub- 
jection  to  the  Florentines.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different,  where 
Cities  or  Provinces  have  been  uled  to  live  under  a  Prince,  and  the 
race  of  that  Prince  is  extinct  :  for  as,  on  one  hand,  they  have  been 
uccuftomed  to  obey,  and  on  the  other,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
former  Prince,  they  will  neither  agree  amongft:  themfelves  to  fet  up 
another  of  their  own  body,  nor  know  how  to  govern  like  free  States  : 
from  whence  it  muff  neceffarily  come  to  pafs  that  they  will  be  but 
little  difpofed  to  rebel,  and  a  Conqueror  may  not  only  gain  but 
fecure  their  affections  without  any  great  difficulty.  In  Republics, 
however,  the  refentment  of  the  Citizens  runs  much  higher,  and  their 
defire  of  revenge  is  more  eager  and  inveterate  :  for  the  memory  of 
their  former  Liberty  never  will  nor  can  naffer  them  to  reft  in  peace  : 
fo  that  it  is  the  moft  fecure  way  either  to  ruin  them  entirely,  or  to 
relide  amongft  them. 

f  k~\  "  Quoties  Concordes  agunt,  fpernitur  Parthus  :  ubi  diffenfere,  dum  fibi  quifque 
contra  aemulos  fubfulium  vocant,  accitus  in  partem,  adverfum  omnes  valefcit."  Tacit. 
Ibid. — Again,  "  Deditur  Seleucia  feptimo  poft  defeclienem  anno,  non  fine  dedecore 
JParthorum,  quos  una  civitas  tam  diu  eluferat."  Annal.  ii.  One  City  fupported  itfelf  for 
/even  years,  againft  the  whole  force  of  the  Parthians,  only  by  continuing  united.  This 
fhewed  the  neceflity  of  dividing  it. 
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A  CCORDING  to  Machiavel,  there  is  no  certain  ivay  to  fecure  the 
■'*,  pojfejfion  of  a  free  State  newly  conquered,  bat  to  ruin  it.-  To  be 
fure  it  is  an  effectual  method  to  prevent  revolts.  An  Englishman, 
who  was  mad  enough  to  kill  himfelf  fome  years  ago  at  London,  left 
a  billet  upon  his  table,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  the  fact, 
by  laying,  he  had  done  it  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  pain  and  lick- 
nefs  [»].  Is  not  this  exactly  the  cafe  of  a  Prince  who  ruins  a  State 
to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it  ?  I  lhall  not  betray  the  caufe  of  virtue  by 
entering  into  a  difpute  with  Machiavel,' in  defence  of  Humanity  :  it 
is  eafy  enough  to  refute  him  from  his'own  principles,  from  the  tenets 
of  felf-intereft,  that  conftant  topic  and  marrow  of  his  writings,  that 
Idol  of  his  iniquitous  Politics. 

As  to  his  maxim,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  ruin  a  free  State  which 
is  newly  conquered,  in  order  to  fecure  poilefiion  of  it  effectually,'* 
i  ' 

[;;]  His  Majefty  is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to  a  Fa<3:,  which  is  thus  related  by  Dr. 
Smollet,  iit  his  HUlory  of  England  :  "  The  moil  remarkable  incident  that  diftinguifhed 
this  year  (1732)  in  England,  was  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of  Suicide;  an  act  of 
defpair,  fo  frequent  anion ift  the  Englifh,  that  in  other  Countries,  it  is  objected  to  them 
as  a  national  reproach.  Though  it  maybe  generally  termed  the  effect  of  Lunacy,  pro- 
ceeding from  natural  caafes  operating  upon  the  human  body  ;  yet  it  feems  in  fome  few 
inftances  to  have  been  the  refult  of  cool  deliberation— Richard  Smith,  a  Bookbinder, 
and  prifohe'r  for  de~bt  within  the  Liberties  of  the  King's  Bench,  perfuaded  his  Wife  to 
follow  his  example,  in  making  away  with  hcrfelf,  after  they  had  murdered  their  little 
infant.  This  wretched  pair  was  in  the  month  of  April,  found  hanging  in  their  bed- 
chamber, at  about  a  yard's  diflance  from  each  other  ;  and  in  a  fcparate  apartment,  tha 
child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle.  They  left  two  papers,  inclofed  in  a  fliort  Letter  to  their 
Landlord,  whofe  kindnefs  they  implored  in  favour  of  their  dog  and  cat.  They  even 
left  money  to  pay  the  porter  who  mould  carry  the  inclofed  papers  to  the  perfon  they 
were  addreiled  ti.i  In  one  of  thefe,  the  hufband  thanked  that  perfon  for  the  marks  of 
friendfhip  he  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  complained  of  the  ill  offices  he  had  under- 
gone from  a  different  quarter.  The  other  Paper,  fubferibed  both  by  the  hufband  and 
wife,  contained  the  reafons  which  induced  them  to  a<£l  fuch  a  tragedy  on  themfelves  and 
their  offfpring.  This  letter  was  altogether  furprizing,  for  the  calm  refolution,  the  good, 
humour,  and  propriety  with  which  it  was  written.  They  declared,  that  they  withdrew 
themfelves  from  po'verty  and  rags ;  evils  which,  through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents, 
were  become  inevitable.  They  appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  the  induftry  with 
V'hich  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  livelyhood  :  they  juftified  the  murder  of  their 
child,  by  fayiftg,  it  was  lefs  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to  leave  her  friendlefs 
in  the  world,  expofed  to  ignorance  and  mifery  :  they  profeffed  their  belief  in  an  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Fountain  of  Goodnefs  and  Beneficence,  who  could  not  poffibly  take 
delight  in  the  mifery  of  his  creatures  :  they  therefore  refigned  up  their  lives  to  him,' 
without  any  terrible  appreHenfions  ;  fubmitting  themfelves  to  what  in  his  goodnefs  he 
fliouid  appoint  them  after  their  death. — Thefe  two  unfortunate  Suicides  had  always  been 
inJultrious  and  frugal,  invincibly  honeft,  and  remarkable  for  conjugal  affection. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  z-  I  £hould 
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I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  for  what  purpofe  he  undertook  that  con- 
queft.  If  it  was  to  jncreafe  his  power,  and  make  himfelf  more  for- 
midable, the  obfervation  of  this  rule  will  produce  a  very  contrary 
effecT: :  for,  after  fuch  a  conquefl  has  coil  him  immenfe  fums  of 
monev,  he  ruins  the  State  that  might  otherwiie.  have  indemnified 
.him.  The  acquifition  of  a  plundered  and  depopulated  Country,  can- 
not make  any  Prince  more  powerful  than  he  was  before  j  nor 'would 
he  become  more  formidable,  though  pofleffed  of  all  the  vail  defarts 
of  Africa ;  except  Tygers  and  Lions,  and  Crocodiles,  could  fupply 
the  want  of  human  iubjecls,  of  opulent  towns>  of  navigable  rivers,  of 
ports  full  of  flapping,  of  induflrious  Citizens,  of  regular  troops,  and 
in  (hort,  of  all  thofe  other  neceffaries  and  eonveniencies  of  Life, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  iu  a  flourifhing  well  peopled  Country. 
Every  body  mufl  allow,  that  die  flrength  of  a  State  does  not  con- 
fifl  in  the  largenefs  of  its  territories,  but  in  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants. Let  us  compare  Holland  with  Ruilia.  The  former  con- 
fi.fls  only  of  marfhy  and  barren  Ifles,  that  are  borrowed  from  the 
Sea ;  it  is  a  little  Republick,  not  above  forty-eight  leagues  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth  :  but  this  little  body  is  nothing  but  nerves  y  its 
inhabitants  are  numberlefs,  and  their  induflry  has  made  them  ex- 
ceeding opulent  and  powerful.  They  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,, 
when  it  was  the  moil  formidable  Monarchy  in  Europe. 

This  Republic  extends  its  commerce  to  the  uttermofl  bounds  of 
the  world,  and  takes  rank  immediately  after  crowned  heads  :  in  time 
of  war,  it  can  fend  out  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  [p],  exclufive. 
of  a  very  powerful  and  well  appointed  navy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  Ruflia.     Here,  an  immenfe  tracl' 
of  land  prefents  itfelf  to  our  view  ;  but  it  is  like  the  world  emerging 
out  of  its  Chaotic  flate.    This  Country  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by 
Great  Tartary  and  the  Indies,  and  on  another,  by  the  Black  Sea  and' 
Hungary  :  its  frontiers  extend  as  far  as  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Cour- 
land ;  and  on  the  North-wefl  it  is  bounded  by  Sweden  :  the  breadth-, 
of  it  is  about  three  hundred  German  miles  [p\,  and  the  length  about 
fix  hundred.    It  abounds  with  corn,  and  produces  all  manner  of  pro- 
vifions  that  are  neceflary  for  the  life  of  man,   efpecially  about  Mof- 
cow,   and  towards  Little  Tartary  :    and  yet  notwithstanding  all  thefe. 
advantages,  there  are  not  above  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  in  it. 

[o]  The  Dutch  had  130,000  men  in  pay  fometimes,  in  the  laft  war  they  were  en>* 
gaged  inj  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
\p1  A  German  mile  is  reckoned  equal  to  about  five  Englifli. 

The 
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The  Strength  of  a  State,  as  I  faid  before,  does  not  confift  in  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  or  the  poffeffipn  of  immenfe  traces  of  unculti- 
d  and  uninhabited  lands;  but  in  the  riches  and  number  of  its 
Subjects.  It  is  the  intercit  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  people  a  Country, 
and  not  to  lay  it  waite  and  depopulate  it.  But  if  Machiavel's  cruel 
and  wicked  principles  infpire  us  with  horror  on  one  hand  ;  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  argumentation  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied  on  the  other  : 
and  it  would  have  been  more  commendable  in  him  if  he  had  learned 
to  reafon  well  himfelf,  rnftead  of  pretending  to  infhuct  others  in  his 
monftrous  Syflem  of  Politics. 

His  third  Maxim  is,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  rejide  in  a  free  State 
that  has  been  newly  conquered' .  This  indeed  is  fomething  more  mo- 
derate than  the  others :  but  I  have  already  fhewn  the  inconveniencies 
that  may  attend  it  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  eflay.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  a  Prince  who  has  conquered  a  free  State,  after  he  had  juft 
reafon  to  make  war  upon  it,  ought  to  content  himfelf  with,  having 
chaftifed  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  afterwards  to  reitore  its  former 
liberties  and  privileges.  Few  people,  perhaps,  will  be  of  this  opi- 
nion :  thofe  that  are  inclined  to  act  otherwife,  may  keep  poifeiTion  of 
their  new  conquefts  by  quartering  itrong  garrifons  upon  the  principal 
towns,  and  leaving  the  Natives  to  enjoy  their  liberties  at  large  in 
other  refpedts.  Infatuated  as  we  are !  we  grafp  at  all,  as  if  we  had 
an  Eternity  to  enjoy  it  in ;  not  considering  the  fhortnefs  of  human 
life,  and  that  whilfr.  we  think  we  are  labouring  for  ourfelves,  it 
often  happens  that  we  are  toiling  only  for  unworthy  or  ungrateful 
SuccefTors. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  new  Principalities  acquired  by  ones  own  conduSi  and  arms. 

IT  ought  not  to  appear  Itrange  to  any  one,  if  in  what  I  am  going 
to  fay  concerning  Principalities  and  Princes  and  States,  altogether 
new,  I  (hall  quote  great  and  eminent  examples :  for  as  mankind  in 
general  are  apt  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  and  imitate  the  actions  of 
others  ;  yet  fince  it  is  not  pomble  to  keep  exactly  the  fame  route, 
nor  to  come  up  entirely  to  that  pattern  of  virtue  and  excellence  which 
they  have  propofed  to  themfelves,  a  wife  man  ought  always  to  follow 
the  traces  of  thole  illuitrious  Perfonages  whofe  actions  are  moft  worthy 
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of  his  imitation :  fo  that  if  he  cannot  equal,  he  may  at  lead  in  fome 
meafure  referable  them ;  like  fkilful  Archers,  who  being  rather  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  their  mark,  and  knowing  that  their  Bow 
will  not  carry  point  blank  fo  far,  commonly  take  aim  above  it  ;  not 
out  of  any  expectation  that  their  arrow  will  fly  directly  to  fuch  a 
height,  but  by  making  that  allowance  for  the  diftance  of  the  objeft, 
to  come  as  near  it  as  they  can. 

I  fay  then,  that  the  poffemon  of  a  Principality  newly  acquired  by 
one  who  was  not  a  Prince  before,  is  moro  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  main- 
tained, in  proportion  to.  the  abilities  of  the  perfon  that  acquires  it. 
Now  as  it  argues  a  great  fhare  of  valour  and  condudt,  or  of  good 
fortune  at  leaft,  to  raife  one's  felf  from  a  private  condition  to  the  rank 
of  a  Prince }  either  that  valour  and  condudt,  or  that  good  fortune,  in 
all  probability,  will  enable  the  fame  perfon  to  furmount  many  otfhef. 
enfuing  difficulties.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  as  have 
trufted  the  leaft  to  fortune,  have  fupported  themfelves  the  longeft  in 
their  acquifitions  :  and  this  is  more  eafily  done  by  fuch  as  having  no 
dominions  of  their  own,  are  obliged  to  refide  perfonally  upon  their, 
conquefts. 

The  moft  eminent  of  thofe  that  ;hav.e  made  themfelves  Princes  by 
dint  of  their  own  Virtues  are  JVJofes,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Thefeus,  and 
fome  others  of  that  clafs.     And  though  Mofes  might  have  been  ex- 
cepted, as  he  was  the  immediate  Minifter  of  God's  commands,  yet 
he  certainly  deferves  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  grace  that  made 
him  worthy  of  communingwith  God.    But  if  we  confider  the  actions 
of  Cyrus  and  other  fuch  Conquerors  and  Founders  of  Monarchies, 
we  ftiall  find  them  very  extraordinary  indeed  :  and  if  we  examine 
their  lives  and  particular  inftitutions,  they  will  appear  not  altogether 
unlike  thofe  of  Mofes,  though  he  Was  under  the  guidance  of  an  Al- 
mighty Mafter:  for  they  don't  feem  to  have  been  obliged  to  fortune 
for  any  thing  more  than  Opportunity,  which  enabled  them  to  intro- 
duce and  eftabliih   fuch  kinds   of  Government  as  they  thought  fit  -. 
and  as  their  virtue  could  pever  have  diftinguimed  itfelf  without  oppor- 
tunity j  fo   without  virtue  the  opportunity  would  have  happened  in- 
vain.     It  was  neceifary  therefore  that  Mofes  ftiould  find  the  Children 
of  Ifrael  in  a  State  of  Slavery  and  oppreffion  amongft  the  Egyptians  y 
that  fo  in  order  to  make  «ff  that  yoke,  they  might  be  the  more  readily 
difpofed  to  follow  him.     It  was  fortunate  for  Romulus  that  he  was 
thrown  out  of  Alba  and  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  his  infancy ;  otherwifd 
'    he  had  never  thought  of  making  himfelf-  the  Founder  and  King  of 
Rome.     It  happened  luckily  for  Cyrus  that  he  found  the  Perfians  dif- 
a  contented 
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contented  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Medes ;    and   the  Medes  grown 
foft  and  effeminate  by  a  long  interval  of  peace.    Thefeus  could  never 
have  made  himfelf  fo  renowned  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  found  the 
Athenians  difperfed  and  fcattered  abroad  as  they  were  [q]-     Such 
occafions  made  thefe  great  men  fuccefsful;  and  their  wiidom  taught 
them  how  to  improve  thofe  opportunities  to  the  reputation  and  deli- 
verance of  their  refpective  Countries.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  indeed 
for  other  people  to  raiie  themfelves  to  dominion  in   the  fame   heroic 
manner  that  they  did  :  but  when   they  fucceed,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
maintain  it.     The  difficulties  that  occur  in  acquiring  dominion  arife 
in  fome  meafure  from  the  new  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  which  they 
are  forced  to  introduce  for  the  eftabliihrm*nt  of  their  Sovereignty,  and 
fecurity  of  their  perfons  :  it  muft  be  conlidered  that  of  all  undertak- 
ings, the  moil:  arduous,  the  moll  dangerous,  and   the  moll  liable  to 
mifcarrv,  is  the  introduction  of  new  Laws.     For  he  that  introduces 
them  will  be  fure  to  make  all  thofe  his  enemies  who  live  to  their  Satis- 
faction under  the  fhelter  and  protection  of  their  old  inftitutions ;  and 
■will  be  but  coolly  fupported  by  fuch  as  are  to  be  benefited-  by  the  new 
ones  :  which  coolnefs  proceeds  partly  from  the  fear  they  ftand  in  of 
their  adversaries,  who  have  the  old  Laws  on  their  fide ;    and  partly 
from  a  fort  of  diffidence  and  incredulity  that  is  natural  to  mankind,. 
who  for  the  moft  part,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  new  eftab- 
lilhments  till  they  are  recommended  by  fufficient  experience.     From 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  when   his  enemies   have  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  themfelves  againft  him,  they  do  it  vigorouily  and  with 
advantage  :   whiift  he,  on   the  contrary,  will  find  himfelf  lb  faintly 
defended,  that  both  he  and  his  adherents  will  be  in  danger  of  perilli- 
ng together.     But  for  a  fuller  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceifary 
to  enquire  whether   thofe   that  attempt  fuch   innovations  ftand  upon: 
their  own  bottom,  or  depend  upon  others  ;  that  is,  whether  they  have 
recourfe  to  exhortations  and  entreaties,  or  to  force  and  arms   in  the 
conduct  of  their  enterprize  :   for  in  the  firft  cafe  they  almoft  always 
mifcarry ;  but  when  they  truft  to  their  own  ftrength,  and  have  power 
to  enforce  the  oblervation  of  their  ordinances,  they  feldom  or  never 
fail  of   fuccefs.     Hence   it  came   to  pafs  that  all   the  Prophets  who 
were  fupported  by  an  armed  force,  fucceeded  in  their  undertakings  :- 

[g]  He  was  the  firft  that  collected  them  into  one  City.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Thefeus.  "  It  feems  (fays  Pliny  the  younger  to  Trajan,  in  his  Panegyric  upon  that 
Emperor)  as  if  our  military  difcipline  had  been  corrupted  on  purpofe  that  you  might 
have  the  glory  of  reftoring  it."  Corrupta  eft  difciplina  caft.orum,  ut  tu  corrector 
einendator^ue  contingeres.. 

whilflv 
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whilft,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  had  not  fuch  a  force  to  trait  to, 
were  defeated  and  deftroyed  [  r  ]  :  for  befides  what  has  been  already 

[r]  The  original  Italian  runs  thus,  "  Di  qui  nacque  che  tutti  li  Profeti  arirati  vin- 
fi.ro,  e  li  difarmati  rovinarono,"  which  the  Editor  of  the  old  Englifh  tranflation  in  1675 
has   rendered  thus,  "  For  further  eviction,  the  Scripture  fhews  us,  that  thofe  of  the 
Prophets  whofe  arms  were  in  their   hands,  and  had  power  to  compel,  fucceeded  better 
in  the  reformations  which  they  defigned  :  whereas  thofe  who  came  onlv  with   exhor- 
tation and  good  language,  fuflered  martyrdom  and  baniihment."     This  is  taking  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  with  the  original  :  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  prefent.     Amelct  de  la 
Houffcye  has  tranflated  the  paflage  in  this  manner,  "  De  la  vient  que  tcus  les  Princes 
que  fai  nommez  ont  vaincu,  aiant  les  armes  a  la  main  ;  &  ont  r»?ri  etr.nt  defarmez." — 
Sylvefter  Telius's  Latin  tranflation  of  it   is  as  follows,  "  Hinc  factum  eit,  quos  pres- 
diximus  armis  inftruftos,,  eos  omnes  victoriam  reportafie;  porroineimes  domitos  periifie." 
Now  though  all  the  Italian  Editions  of  MachiaveFs  works  that  I  have  feen  (which  are 
not  many  indeed)  fay  Profeti,  and  the  old  Englifh  verfion  hys^  Prophets  ;  yet  there  is 
fome  room  to  fufpedt  from  the  que  fat  nommez  of  the  French,  and  the  quos  pradiximus 
of  the  Latin,  that  both   the  laft  tranflators   followed   feme  old  copy  of  Machiavel's 
Works,  where  the  word  was  prefati,  which  fome  Printer,  by  miitake,  might  afterwards 
convert  into  profeti,  and  fo  miflead  others.     Every  one  knows  fuch  blunders  have  been 
committed  more  than  once  or  twice.     But  if  it  was  originally  and  intentionally  written 
Profeti,  the  author  is  guilty  of  aflerting  a  falfhood   (as  might  be  (hewn  at   large,  if  It 
was  neceflary)  except  he  meant  the  Founders  of  Sects,  and  Teachers  of  falfe  Religion  : 
and  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  reckon  up  many  of  thofe  that  have  fucceeded  by  dint 
•of  an  armed  force  alone,  if  we  leave  out  Mahomet  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.     Mofes  and 
his  fucceffors  depended  chiefly  upon  exhortation,  and  doctrine  founded  upon  reafon  ;  as 
did  Jefus  Chrift  alfo,  and  his  Apoftles  :  which  gave  Tertullian  occafion  to  fay,  "  non 
ell  Religionis  cogere  Religionem,  quae  fponte  fufcipi  debet,  non  vi."     And  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  the  Civil  Power  did  not  favour  Chriftianity  for  three  whole  centuries 
after  Our  Saviour's  birth  :  fo  that  his  Religion,  though  planted  and  propagated  by  peace- 
able, unarmed,  and  illiterate  men,  triumphed  over  all  the  rage  and  oppofition  of  a  per- 
■verfe  and  obftinate  world.     Sanguis  Martyrum  eft  femen  Ecclefiae. — There  is  no  doubt 
but  Our  Saviour,  who  had  all  the  powers  of  nature  at  command,  could  have  had  legions 
.of  Angels  to  fupport  his  Million,  or  to  deftroy  his  Perfecutors,  if  he  had  thought  fit : 
but  he  came  to  feci  and  to  fave  ;  not  to  perfecute  and  deftroy  ;  to  court  and  convince  by 
doctrine,  by  miracles  and  fufferings  ;  by  appeals  to  the  reafon  and  fenfes  of  mankind  ; 
not  to  ufe  violence,  or  compel  them  to  come  in,  as  fome  others  have  done  under  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  text. — The  genius  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  is  mild,  gentle,  long-fuf- 
fering,  peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and  charity,  intended  for  the  reformation  and  welfare,  not 
for  the   fcourge  and  deflruction  of  men.     Accordingly,  when   fome  of  the  Difciples 
would  have  had  our  great  Prophet  call  down  fire  from  Heaven  to  confume  the  Sama- 
ritans, he  rebuked  them,  and  told  them,  they  knew  not  what  manner  cf  Spirit  they  were 
of ;  for  the  Son  of  Man  was  not  come  to  dejlroy  nun's  lives,  but  to  fave  them. — Some,  indeed, 
of  the  old  Prophets,  were  fent  with  an  armed  force  to  fupport  their  million  ;  which  was 
not  to  make  converts,  or  to  eftablifh  any  particular  Doctrine,  but  to  cut  off,  or  exter- 
minate finful  nations,  when  the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  was  fulfilled.      But  it  is  as 
true,  that  Jonas  was  fent  only  to  preach  to  the  Ninev  ites  ;  and  that  many  others  whom 
the  author  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates,  inftead  of  cutting  peoples  throats, 
wrought  righteoufnefs,  through  Faith  fubducd  Kingdoms,  and  turned  to  fight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens,  &c.      So  that  Machiavel's  allerticn,  that  armed  Prophets  have  always  fucceeded, 
and  unarmed  ones  been  defeated,  doe?  not  hold  cither  way  in  generaj  :  if  yet  he  really  de- 
emed to  fpeak  of  Prcthds,  which  is  fubjnitted  to  the  Reader. 

faid, 
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faid,  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  fickle  and  inconftant  in  then- 
opinions  ;  and  though  it  may  be  an  eafy  matter  to  pcrfuade  trrem  to 
believe  a  thing  at  firit,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  long  in  that 
perfuafion  :  upon  which  account,  it  is  neceifary  to  be  lb  appointed,, 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  them  believe  by  force,  when  thev 
will  no  longer  believe  of  themfelves.  Neither  Moles  [  s  ],  nor  Cyrus, 
nor  Thefeus,  nor  Romulus,  could  ever  have  caufed  their  inlbtutions  to 
have  been  long  obferved,  if  they  had  not  been  armed:  in  our  own  times 
Girolamo  Savonarola  the  Dominican  was  destroyed  when  the  multi- 
tude began  to  fall  off  from  him  ;  becaufe  he  had  neither  power  to  keep 
thofe  fteady  in  their  perfuafion  who  acknowledged  his  Million,  nor 
to  make  others  believe  who  denied  it  [/  ].     Such  perfons,  therefore,.. 

[/]  Whoever  reads  the  Bible  carefully  and  attentively  (fays  Machiavel,  Book  iii. 
Ghap.  xxx.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes)  will  fee  that  Mofes,  in  order  to  render  his  lav.. 
inviolable,  was  obliged  to  put  a  great  number  of  men  to  death,  who  oppofed  him  out 
of  Envy  :  for  having  afiembled  the  Sons  of  Levi,  he  fpokc  to  them  in  this  manner  ;. 
**  Thus-  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  Put  every  man  his  Sword  by  his-  fide,  and  go  in 
and  out  from  gate  to  gate,  throughout  the  Camp,  and  flay  every  man  his  brother,  and 
every  man  his  companion,  and  everv  man  his  neighbour..  And  the  children  of  Levi  did 
according  to  the  words  of  Mofes;  and  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three 
thoufand  men."   Exod.  xxxii.  27. 

[t]  "  It  may  here  be  proper  (fays  Voltaire  in  his  General  Hi/lory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  iii..)  to  give  feme  attention  to  an  extraordinary  fact,  which  at  that  time  (viz.  about 
the  year  1498)  exercifed  the  credulity  of  Europe,  and  difplayed  the  Power  of  Pnanaticifm. 
There  was  a  Dominican  Friar  at  Florence,  named  Jerome  Savonarola  :  this  man  was 
one  of  thofe  Preacher?,  whofe  talent  in  haranguing  from  the  Pulpit,  makes  them  believe 
they  are  able  to  govern  nations  ;  one  of  thofe  Theologians,  who,  after  writing  com- 
ments upon  the  Apocalvpfe,  imagine  they  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy.  He 
directed,  he  preached,  he  heard  confeflions,  he  wrote;  and  in  a  free  City,  neceflarily 
divided  into  factions,  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party. 

As  foon  as  the  principal  Citizens  knew  that  Charles  VIII.  was  projecting  an  expe- 
dition into  Itsly,  he  foretold  it,  and  the  common  people  thought  him  infpired/  He 
declaimed  againft  Pope  Alexander  ;  he  likewife  encouraged  fuch  of  his  country-men  as 
oppofed  the  Medici,  and  had  fpilt  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  that  family.  No  man  in 
Florence  ever  had  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  He  was  become  a- 
kind  of  Tribune  of  the  People,  by  getting  Artificers  admitted  into  the  Magiftracv. 

To  be  revenged  on  him,  the  Pope  and  the  Medici  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  arms  that 
he  made  ufe  of:  thev  fent  a  Francifcan.  Friar  to  preach  againft  him  ;  as  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  hated  that  of  St.  Dominic,  full  as  much  as  the  Guelphs  had  ever  hated  the' 
Ghibelines.  The  Ernncifcan  fucceeded  in  making  the  Dominican  odious  :  upon  which, 
the  two  Orders  came  to  open  war.  At  laft  a  Dominican  offered  to  walk  through  a 
kindled  pile  of  wood,  in  order  to  prove  the  fanctity  of  Savonarola.  A  Francifcan  like- 
wife  propofed  the  fame  Ordeal  to  prove  him  an  impoftor..  The  people  naturally  greedy 
of  fuch  fpectacles,  infilled  upon  this  being  exhibited  ;  and  the  Magiftrates  were  obliged  to 
comply.  Their  minds  were  iiill  prepoiTefled  with  the  old  fable  of  Aldobrandinus,  furnamed 
Bttrus  Tgtuns,  who  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  paffed  and  re-paffed  over  burning  coals  in 
the  midft  of  two  piles  of  wood,  and  the  partifans  of  Savonarola  made  no  doubt  but 
God  would  do  for  a  Dominican,  what  he  had  done  for  a  Benedictine. .   The  contrary 
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will  always  find  great  dangers  and  impediments  in  the  way  to  the 
accompliihment  of  their  deiigns,  and  it  will  require  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  virtue  and  courage  to  furmount  them  :  but  when  that  is 
once   done,    and    they   have   extinguiihed    thofe   that  envied   their 

faction  expected  as  much  in  favour  of  the  Francifcan.  The  piles  were  fet  on  fire,  and 
the  Champions  entered  the  lifts  in  the  prefence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people. 
But  when  they  faw  the  flames,  they  both  trembled  ;  and  their  common  fear  fuggefted 
to  them  a  common  evahon.  The  Dominican  would  not  mount  the  pile,  except  he  had 
the  Heft  in'his  hand  :  and  the  Francifcan  pretended,  that  this  was  a  condition  which  had 
not  been  agreed  upon.  They  both  infifted  obftinately  upon  their  point,  and  by  thus 
helping  each  other  out  of  the  fcrape,  the  public  were  deprived  of  the  (hocking  comedy 
they  had  fo  greedily  expected.  Upon  which,  the  mob  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  party  of 
the  Francilcans,  that  they  wanted  to  lay  hold  on  Savonarola  ;  which  the  Magistrates 
perceiving,  ordered  him  to  withdraw :  but  though  he  had  the  Pope,  the  faction  of  the 
Medici,  and  the  People  againft  him,  he  refufed  to  obey. 

He  was  therefore  apprehended,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  torture.  The  extract  of 
his  depofition  fays,  that  he  acknowleged  himfelf  to  be  a  falfe  Prophet,  and  a  Cheat,  who 
had  abufed  the  fecret  of  Auricular  confeflions,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  revealed  to  him 
by  his  brethren.  Might  he  not  well  own  himfelf  an  Impoftor  ?  Is  not  a  perfon  that 
pretends  to  infpiration,  and  yet  concerns  himfelf  in  State  intrigues,  convicted  of  being 
a  Cheat  ?  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a  Phanatic.  The  human  imagination  is  capable  of 
joining  thefe  two  extremes  which  feem  fo  ogpoj&Jtje.  If  Juftice  alone  had  condemned 
him,  imprifonment  and  penance  would  have  been  fufficient :  but  the  fpirit  of  party  was 
concerned  in  the  affair.  Accordingly-,  he  and  two  other  Dominicans  were  fentenced 
to  the  flames  which  they  had  fo  boldly  defied  :  they  were  ftrangled,  however,  before 
they  were  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  partifans  of  Savonarola  did  not  fail  to  attribute 
miracles  to  him  ;  the  laft  fhift  of  the  adherents  of  an  unhappy  Chief.  It  muft  not  be 
forgot,  that  when  he\vas  condemned,  Alexander  VI.  fent  him  a  plenary  indulgence." 

According  to  Machiavel,  who  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  reverence,  he  had  perfuadei 
the  people  of  Florence,  that  he  converted  with  God.  See  chap.  xi.  1.  i.  of  his  Political 
Difcourfes,  towards  the  end  ;  and  Nardi  fays,  in  his  Hi/lory  of  Florence,  lib.  2.  that 
thofe  of  Savonarola's  party  were  called  Piagnoni,  that  is,  Weepers,  or  Hypocrites ;  and 
his  enemies,  Arrabiati,  that  is,  madmen,  or  Indifciplinable.  Many  writers  mention  him 
with  much  refpect,  as  a  truly  devout  and  holy  man,  who  was  perfecuted  only  for 
preaching  boldly  againft  the  flagitious  life  of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  vices  of  the  times. 

Whiift  he  was  in  prifon,  he  wrote  his  Meditations  upon  the  30th  and  51ft  P faints,  and 
a  book,  de  Triumpho  Crvxis.  He  alfo  prophefied  the  deftruction  of  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  die  Reformation  of  the  Church.  Joannes  Fr.  Picus  de  Mirandola,  and  Marfiliu* 
Ficinus,  have  written  in  his  defence,  and  celebrated  him  as  a  Prophet.  Befides  the 
pieces  ahove-mentioned,  he  wrote  Convnentaries  upon  the  50th,  70th,  and  71ft  Pfalms  ; 
Sermons  upon  Ezekisl,  Amos,  Haggai,  &c.  an  Expofttion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  many- 
other  works.  Luther  called  him  the  Forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  and  Beza  has  in- 
ierted  him  in  his  Catalogue  of  famous  men.  The  following  Epitaph  was  written  upon 
him  by  Flaminius: 

Dum  fera  flamma  tuos,  Hieronyme,  pafcitur  artus, 

Rcligio  flevit  dilaniata  comas. 
Fkvit,  &  O  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammas, 

Parcite,  funt  ifto  vifcera  noftra  rogo. 

See  Collier's  Dictionary,  and  fomc  curiout  Anecdote?  relating  to  him  in  the  General 
Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  83.  &  feq. 
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riling  greatnefs,  they  will  be  held  in  veneration,  and  afterwards  not 
only  maintain  their  power,  but  live  in  fecuriry,  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs  [  u  ]. 

To  theie  great  and  remarkable  examples  I  will  add  another  j  not 
fo  conipicuous  perhaps,  but  yet  fuch  a  one  as  fliall  bear  fome  pro- 
portion and  refemblance  to  the  reft,  and  may  futfice  for  all  others 
of  the  like  nature  :  I  mean  that  of  Hiero  the  Syracufan.  This  man 
railed  himfelf  from  a  private  condition  to  be  Prince  of  Syracufe;  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  fortune  no  further  than  for  indulging  him 
with  a  proper  opportunity  :  for  the  Syracufans  being  opprelfed  made 
choice  of  him  to  be  their  General ;  in  which  command  he  behaved 
Jiimfelf  fo  much  to  their  fatisfadtion,  that  they  afterwards  thought 
him  worthy  to  rule  over  them.  And  indeed  lb  eminent  were  his 
virtues  even  whilft  he  was  in  a  private  ftation,  that  fuch  authors  as 
fpeak  ot  him  ail  allow,  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  Kingdom  to 
make  him  a  complete  Prince.  He  difbanded  the  veteran  troops  and 
raifed  a  frefh  army :  he  quitted  his  former  alliances  and  contracted 
others :  and  having  fecured  the  affections  of  new  friends,  and  a  new 
■Soldiery,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  eredl  fuch  a  fuperftructure 
upon  that  foundation  as  he  thought  tit :  fo  that  although  he  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  acquiring  that  Principality,  he  found  few  or  none 
in  maintaining  it. 

EXAMEN.     C  H  A  P.     VI. 

• 

T  F  mankind  had  been  born  without  paffions,  Machiaver  might  have 
•*■  been  in  Tome  meafure  excufable  for'  endeavouring  to  fupply  that 
want  by  inipiring  them  into  us,  like  another  Prom^h jus  who  had 
ftolcn  fire  from  Heaven  to  animate  creatures  of  his  own  making.  But 
that  is  not  the  cafe  •  no  man  is  without  paflion^  :  when  they  are 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  the}-  conftitute  the  'life  m\  of  Society; 

but  if  they  break  loofe,  they  tend  to  the  fubveriion  of  it. 

Of  all  the  pahions  that  tyrannize  over  the  heart  of  man,  there  is 
none  more  rumours  to  the  peribn  Himfelf  who  is  under  their  dc- 
riion;  more  oppriitt  to  the  laws  of  Hunijinityj  or  more  fatal  to  the 
repoie  ot  mankind,  than  irregular  aaibhioa  a>,  i  a:i  excedtve  deiire  of 
faJfe  glory.  A  private  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  with 
f«ch  a  difpofition  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  madman.  He  never  has 
any  enjoyment  of  the  prefent,  but  continually  depends  upon  fu: 

[«]  See  the  P  2  :  oA  iii.  chap<  xxx. 

Vol.  I,  4  A  time:-: 
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times  :  nothing  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  longings  ;  the  gall  of  am- 
bition gives  a  tinge  to  his  whole  life,  and  embitters  every  pleaiure. 

An  ambitious  Prince  is  ftill  more  unhappy  than  a  private  man  : 
for  his  folly  being  proportionable  to  his  greatnefs,  is  more  vague, 
jnore  ungovernable,  and  harder  to  befoothed.  The  paffions  of  pri- 
vate men  are  enflamed  only  with  a  defire  of  particular  honours  or 
grandeur ;  but  the  ambition  of  Princes  afpires  to  whole  Provinces 
and  Kingdoms :  and  as  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  obtain  civil  honours 
and  employments,  than  to  conquer  nations,  the  thirfr.  of  private 
men  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  allayed  as  that  of  Princes.  Machiavel 
propofes  the  examples  of  Mofes,  of  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Thefeus,  and 
Hiero,  for  their  imitation  :  and  one  might  eafily  eke  out  this  cata- 
logue to  a  much  greater  length,  by  adding  the  founders  of  feveral 
Seels,  as  Mahomet  in  Afia,  Mango  Copac  in  America  [  v  ],  Odin 

[v~\  The  Kingdom  of  Peru,  (fays  SirW.  Temple)  deduced  its  original  from  Mango 
Copac,  and  his  wife  and  Sifter  Coya  Mama,  who  are  faid  to  have  appeared  firft  in  that 
Country,  near  a  vaft  Lake,  which  is  ftill  facred  with  them,  upon  that  occafion. 

Before  that  time,-  the  people  of  thefe  countries  are  reported  to  have  lived  like  beafts, 
without  any  traces  of  order,  laws,  or  religion  ;  without  other  food  than  from  trees  or 
herbs,  or  what  game  they  could  catch  ;  without  further  provifion  than  for  prefent 
hunger ;  without  any  cloathing  or  houfes  ;  they  dwelt  in  rocks,  or  caves,  or  trees,  to 
be  fecure  from  wild  beafts  ;  or  on  the  tops  of  hills,  if  they  were  in  fear  of  fierce  neigh- 
bours. When  Mango  Copac  and  his  fifter  came  firft  into  thefe  naked  lands,  as  they 
were  perfons  of  excellent  fhape  and  beauty,  fo  they  were  adorned  with  fuch  cloths  as 
afterwards  continued  the  ufual  habit  of  the  Inca's,  by  which  name  they  called  them- 
felves.  They  told  the  people  who  came  firft  about  them,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  their  father  taking  pity  upon  the  miferable  condition  of  mankind, 
had  fent  them  down  to  reclaim  them  from  their  beftial  way  of  life,  and  to  inftruft  them 
how  to  live  happily  and  fafely,  by  obferving  fuch  laws,  as  their  father  the  Sun  had 
commanded  them  to  teach  them.  The  firft  great  rule  they  taught  was,  that  every 
man  fhould  live  according  to  Reafon,  and  confequently  neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing 
to  others,  which  they  were  not  willing  others  fhould  fay  or  do  to  them  :  becaufe  it  was 
igainft  all  common  reafon  to  make  one  law  for  themfelves,  and  another  for  other  people. 
And  this  was  the  great  Principle  of  all  their  morality.  In  the  next  place,  that  they 
fhould  worftiip  the  Sun,  who  took  care  of  the  whole  world,  gave  life  to  all  creatures, 
made  the  plants  grow,  and  the  herbs  fit  food  to  maintain  them ;  and  was  fo  careful  and 
good  as  to  fpare  no  pains  of  his  own,  but  to  go  round  the  world  every  day  to  infpett 
and  provide  for  all  that  were  upon  it,  and  had  fent  them,  his  two  children,  down  on 
purpofe,  for  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  to  rule  them  with  the  fame  care 
and  goodnefs  that  he  did  the  world. 

After  this,  they  taught  them  the  arts  moft  neceffary  for  Life.  Copac  inftrucled  thcin 
how  to  fow  Corn  at  certain  feafons,  to  preferve  it  ngainft  others,  and  to  build  houfes 
againft  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  danger  of  wild  beads,  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves by  wedlock  into  different  families,  to  cloath  themfelves  fo  as  to  cover  at  leaft  the 
ibame  of  nakednefs,  to  tame  and  nourifh  fuch  creatures  as  might  be  of  common  life 
and  fuftcnancc.  Coya  Mama  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave  cotton,  and  certain. 
«*ther  coarfe  wools  of  fome  beafts  that  were  amongft  them, 
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in  the  North  [10],  and  of  many  other  fuch  Chiefs  that  have  appeared 
in  the  world  [*]. 

With  thefe  inftruclions  and  inventions,  they  were  fo  much  believed  in  all  they  faid, 
and  adored  for  what  they  did  and  taught  of  common  utility,  that  they  were  followed  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  obferved  and  obeyed  like  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  down 
from  Heaven  to  inftruct  and  govern  them.  See  Sir  W.  Temple  upon  Heroic  Virtue, 
Seel.  iii. 

One  might  obferve  here,  that  Ccpac  was  a  Chief  (or  Prophet  if  any  one  has  a  mind 
to  call  him  fo)  who  eftabliftied  himfelf  by  Doclrine  and  Exhortation,  ice.  and  not  by  an 
armed  force  ;  notwithstanding  what  Machiavel  fays  of  the  impoffibility  of  Co  doing :  and 
that  his  polarity  reigned  over  the  Peruvians  happily  and  glorioudy  for  the  fpace  of 
above  eight  hundred  years  ;  that  is,  till  they  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  true,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  after  Copac  had  modelled  his  Kingdom,  and 
divided  it  into  particular  diftricts,  by  a  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  people,  as  to  fome 
Evangelical,  rather  than  legal  doftrines  or  inftitutions,  he  aflembled  his  Curacas,  or 
Governors,  and  told  them,  that  his  father  the  Sun  had  commanded  him  to  extend  his 
Inftitutions  or  Orders  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  good  and  happinefs  of  mankind; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  to  go  with  armed  troops  to  thofe  remoter  parts  that  had  not  yet 
received  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  That  he  was  likewife  commanded 
not  to  hurt  or  offend  any  that  would  fubmit  to  him,  and  thereby  accept  of  the  good 
and  happinefs  that  was  offered  them  by  fuch  Divine  bounty ;  but  to  diftrefs  fuch  only  as 
refufed,  without  killing  any  that  did  not  affault  them;  and  then  to  do  it  juftly  in  their 
own  defence. 

For  this  defign,  he  raifed  and  difciplined  troops,  which  he  armed  both  with  oft'enfive 
and  defenfive  weapons,  but  chiefly  with  the  latter,  and  reduced  many  new  territories 
under  his  dominion,  declaring  to  every  people  whom  he  approached,  the  fame  things 
that  he  had  done  at  firft  to  thofe  that  came  about  him  near  the  great  Lake,  and  offer- 
ing them  the  benefits  of  the  arts  he  had  taught,  the  orders  he  had  inftituted,  the  pro- 
tection he  had  given  his  fubjecfts,  and  the  felicity  they  had  enjoyed  under  it.  Thofe  that 
fubmitted  were  received  into  the  fame  rights  and  enjoyments  with  the  reft  of  his  fub- 
jects  :  but  thofe  that  refufed  were  diftrefled  by  his  forces,  till  they  were  neceilitated  to 
accept  his  offers  and  conditions.  He  ufed  no  offenfive  weapons  againft  any  till  he  was 
attacked  by  them  ;  and  even  then  defenfive  only  at  firft,  till  the  danger  and  (laughter 
of  his  men  grew  unavoidable  :  after  which,  he  differed  his  forces  to  fall  upon  them, 
and  kill  without  mercy,  and  not  to  fpare  even  thofe  that  yielded,  after  they  had  fo  long 
and  obftinately  refiftcd.  Such  as  fubmitted  after  the  firft  threats,  or  diftreffes,  or  blood- 
lefs  oppofition,  he  leceived  to  grace,  permitted  them  to  approach  his  perfon,  made  great 
?.:i  j  common  feafts  for  them  and  his  own  foldiers  together  for  feveral  days,  and  then 
incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  his  Empire,  giving  them  cloths  to  wear,  and  corn 
to  low.  By  thefe  ways,  and  fuch  heroic  \  irtues,  he  fo  far  extene'ed  his  Dominions, 
r.v  to  divide  them  into  four  Provinces,  over  each  whereof  he  appointed  an  Inca  to  be 
viceroy  (having  many  Sons  grown  fit  to  command)  and  in  each  eftabliftied  three  fu- 
preme  Councils  ;  the  firft  of  Juftice,  the  fecond  of  war,  and  the  third  of  the  Re- 
venue, of  which  an  Inca  was  likewife  Prefident,  which  continued  ever  after.  Ibid. 

But  we  fee  that  he  fucceeded  in  his  main  and  original  defign,  reformed  the  people, 
eftabliftied  his  DodVmes,  and  even  pollened  himfelf  of  Sovereign  power,  without  any 
violence  or  armed  force  to  fupport  him.  What  enfued  was  only  a  confequence  of  his 
firft  plan.     Machiavel's  affernon  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

[iv]  Odin,  or,  Woden,  from  whence  Woden  s  day,  or  IVcdnefday,  was  a  Heathen 
Deity,  or  deif.cJ  Hero,  formerly  worfhipped  by  the  northern  Nations.     Some  learned 

'  4  A  2  But 
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But  the  unfair  manner  in  which  Machiavel  quotes  examples  deferves 
to  be  taken  Tome  notice  of.  He  fets  ambition  before  our  eyes  in  the 
moft,  flattering  point  of  view,  and  fpeaks  of  fuch  of  its  votaries  only 
as  have  been  favourites  of  fortune ;  but  carefully  avoids  all  mention 
of  thofe  that  have  fallen  victims  to  their  pafiions.  Is  not  this  impo- 
ling  upon  mankind  and  ading  the  part  of  a  Mountebank  whilft  he 
is  diftributing  his  poifon  ?  After  he  had  cited  the  examples  of  the 
great  Legiflator  of  the  Jews,  the  firfr.  Monarch  of  Athens,  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Medes,  and  the  Founder  of  Rome,  who  all  fucceeded 
in  their  defigns ;  why  did  he  not  likewife  add  the  names  of  other 
Chiefs  that  failed  in  them,  to  mew  that  if  fome  men  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  ambition,  a  much  greater  number  have  perifhed  by 
it  ?  Had  he  never  heard  of  John  of  Leyden,  who  after  the  fleih  was 
torn  from  his  bones  with  red  hot  pincers,  was  hang  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  then  burnt  to  death  at  Munfter  [ y  ]  ?  If  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  fuccefsful,  .his  Son  Richard  was  depofed  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  fee  his  father's  carcafe  raked  out  of  the  grave  and  hung  upon-. 

men  are  of  opinion,  that  he,  and  the  other  Gods,  worfhiped  by  them,  were  M.igi- 
cians,  who  came  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  frpm  Afiatic  Scythia,  and  made  people  be- 
lieve, by  magic  arts,  they  were  the  fame  Gods  they  then'  adored,  whofe  names  they 
gave  themfelves.  They  report  of  Odin,  that  finding  he  could  not  efcape.  death,  he  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  burnt  as  foon  as  he  was  de?.d,  aflu ring  them,  his  foul  would  return, 
to  Afgardie,  from  whence  he  came,  there  to  live  forever:  which  Afgardie  was  the 
capital  City  of  the  Country  whence  thefe  Magicians  came,  and  where  the  Northern. 
People  placed  their  Val!-h>:!>  or  Elyziinn.  Barthd.  Artiq.  D. 

[x]  Here  the  following  paffage,  which  was   in  the  firft  Edition,  is  ftruck  out  by- 
Mr.   Voltaire,  "  Et  que  les  Jefuites  du  Paragai  me   permettent  de  leur  offrir  ici  une- 
petite  place  qui   ne  pent  que  leur  etre   glorieufe,.  les   mcttan:  au  nombre  des  Legi- 
ilateurs." 

[_>•]  John  Buckhold,  a  Chief  of- the  Anabaptifts,  who  though  of  very  mean  birth 
rnd  education,  had  fuch  qualities,  as  enabled  him  to  put  himltlf  at  the  head  of  that 
.  and  to  draw  a  great  number  of  followers  after  him.  He.  feized  upon  Munftcr, 
■which  he  plundered,  and  committed  unheard  of  cruelties  and  enormities  there  :  and 
pretending  to  infpirations,  he  afiumed  the  title  of  The  King  cf  Juft'.ec,  and  thj  kivj 
j  erufalettt. 

.-u:er  which,  he  had  a  ftarely  throne  erected  in  the  Market-place,  which  he  mounted! 
with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  attended  by  a  magnificent  train  of  Nobility,  and 
te  GiF.cers  of  his  own  creating^  with  a  fword  and  a  Bible  carried  before  him,  fet  with 
inzrr.i  mds  of  a  great  Value*  Heliktwife  caufed  money  to  be  coined,  With  this  inferip- 
tion  upon  it,  Veroum  Car o  factum  quod  habitat  in  nobis,  and  exercifed  al!  ether  branches 
<J  the  Regal  Dignity.  Bur,  after  a  long  and  moft  obftinate  fiege  which  he  flood  againft 
the  BifllOp  of  Munlkr's  troops,  he  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  Seft,  ard 
pun  .  ith  fomc  other  Ringleader^   of  it,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.     This 

b  ppencd  about  the  year  J555,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  in 
the  uxieenth  Century,     tti  S/eidsn's  Commentary, 

a  gibbet. 
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a  gibbet  [  £  ].  Three  or  four  Jews  who  at  different  times,  fince 
the  deftrucnon  of  Jerufalem,  pretended  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  were  put 
to  death  with  the  molt  exquifite  tortures  :  the  laft  Pretender  of  that 
kind  was  circumcifed  and  preferred  to  the  rank  of  a  Skullion  in  the 
Grand  Signior's  Kitchen  [a).  If  Pepin  dethroned  his  Mailer  [  6], 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  attempted 
to  have  done  the  fame  and  with  the  like  authority,  was  ailaffinated 
for  his  pains  [c].  One  might  reckon  up  above  thirty  Chiefs  of 
Setts,  and  thoufands  of  others  whofe  ambition  at  laft  brought  them 
to  a  violent  death. 

Is  it  net  likewife  injudicious  at  leaft  in  Machiavel  to  rank  Mofes  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Thefeus  ?  Mofes  was  im- 
mediately inipired  by  God  :  if  he  had  not  been  fo,  one  could  not  look 
upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  impoftor  who  made  ufe 
of"  God's  name  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  Poets  do  when  they 
employ  their  Deities  as  machines  to  extricate  them  out  of  difficulties 
that  would  otherwife  be  in  fur  moun  table.  [Mofes  when  coniidered 
as  a  lingular  initrument  of  Divine  Providence  (which  he  certainly 
was)  far  excelled  all  other  Legiilators  who  were  only  endued  with 
human  wifdom :  but  if  we  coniider  him  merely  as  a  man,  he  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  Cyrus,  to  Thefeus,  or  to  Hercules.  He  did  nothing 
more  than  conduct  the  Ifraelites  through  a  defart ;  he  built  no  cities  ; 
he  was  not  the  Founder  of  any  great  Empire  :  he  did  not  eftablifh 
commerce  or  invent  new  arts ;  nor  did  he  make  his  nation  great  and 

fz]  Some  affirm,  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell's  body,  but  K.  Charles's,  that  was 
hung  upon  the  gibbet ;  which  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  Ufurper  (who  it  is  laid  was 
very  privately  buried  in  Nafeby  Field)  had  caufed  to  be  removed  out  of  the  grave  where 
it  was  firft  interred,  and  to  be  laid  in  that  where  Cromwell  himfelf  was  commonly  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  buried  ;  in  order  to  elude  the  rage  of  the  public,  if  the  times  fhould 
change,  and  to  turn  it  upon  the  Jaft  remains  of  that  unfortunate  Monarch,  by  a  drain 
of  malice,  which,  it  feems,  did  not  end  with  his  death.  There  is  a  remarkable  Nar- 
rative of  the  methods  and  artifices  f,iid  to  have  been  pracYifed  in  this  £lrana;e  affair,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  HdrUian  M'sfctllany.  Vol.  ii.  p.  269.  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  infeited 
here. 

[a]  Sabbatai  Sevi:  to  whom  may  be  added,  Theudas,  Barcochab,  crV.  There  is  a. 
curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Sabbatai,  in  the  Jewifll  Spy,  in  Voltaire's  Gen, 
Hift.  vol.  i Li .  part  iv.  p.  167.  and  in  de  la  Croix's  Memoires,  part.  ii. 

[/>]   Childeric  III.  of  Fiance. 

[.  ]  Henry  ot  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guife,  furnamed  Ba!afrej  from  a  fear  on  his  face, 
occalion:d  by  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle.  He  was  head  of  the  League  '.oim  : 
againft  Henry  III.  of  France,  whom  he  defigned  to  have  depo-fed,  mid  put  into  a  Con  • 
vent  ;  but  was  aifaiunatji  by  the  orders  and  contrivance  of  t  at  prince  p.t  Bio'.?,  where 
th:  States  General  of  the  Kingdom  were  ailembled.  Davi^x  vol.  i.  p.  3'vj.,  bud  \ 
tbi  iajl  1 . ..  1  .....'; ;. 

flourishing 
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flourishing  :  and  fo  far  was  he  from  taking  any  care  to  multiply  his 
people,  that  he  caufed  three  thoufand  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  one 
day :  we  mud.  therefore  admire  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence 
in  him,  and  examine  what  is  laid  concerning  the  Virtue  and  Prudence 
of  the  others]  [d]. 

I  confefs  ingenuouily  and  without  prejudice,  that  in  general  it 
would  require  great  genius,  courage,  and  addrefs  to  equal  the  actions 
of  fuch  men  as  Theieus,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Mahomet :  yet  I  can- 
not tell  whether  they  deferve  the  epithet  of  Virtuous.  Valour  and 
addreis  are  equally  common  to  Highwaymen  and  Conquerors.  The 
only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  Conqueror  is  an  illustrious 
Robber,  and  the  Highwayman  an  obfcure  Thief:  one  receives  obla- 
tions of  incenfe  and  crowns  of  laurel,  the  other,  a  halter  as  a  reward 
for  his  villainies  [e~\.  [Whoever  is  ambitious  of  trampling  his  equals 
under  foot,  without  doubt  is  an  unjuit,  and  blood-thirlry  man.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Fanatics  amongft  the  Cevennois  pretended  to  be  infpired 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  caufed  numbers  to  be  mafTacred,  who,  they 
laid,  were  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spirit :  yet  thofe  wretches,  who 
defied  both  God  and  man  in  the  failnefles  of  their  Mountains,  were 
very  brave  and  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  more  than  men  in  the 
days  of  Fohi  \f~\  and  Zoroafter  [g  ].  In  times  when  mankind  were 
little  better  than  Savages,  a  Knight  errant,  an  Orlando  Furiofo  [^], 
a  John  of  Leyden,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  Hercules  or  Oliris 
[  /  ]  :  but  at  prefent  an  Hercules  or  an  Ofiris  would  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  any  confiderable  degree]  [k]. 


[d]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotches  above,  runs  thus  in  the  fiift  edition  ; 
"  Moife  etoit  d'ailleurs  fi  peu  habile,  (a  raifonner  humainement)  qu'  il  conduifit  le 
peuple  Juif  pendant  quarante  annees  par  un  chemin  qu'  ils  auroient  tres  commodement 
fait  en  fix  femaines  :  il  avoit  tres  peu  profke  des  lumieres  des  Egiptiens,  &  il  etoit  en  ce 
fens-la  beaucoup  inferieur  a  Romulus,  &  a  Thefee,  &  a  ces  Heros.  Si  Moife  etoit 
ir.fpire  de  Dieu,  comme  il  fe  voit  fans  doute,  on  ne  peut  le  regarder  que  ccmme  1'organe 
aveugle  de  la  toute-puiffance  Divine  ;  &  le  condudteur  des  Juifs  etoit  en  ce  fens  bien 
inferieur,  comme  homme,  au  fondateur  de  l'Empire  Romain,  au  Monarque  Perlan,  & 
aux  Heros  qui  faifoient  par  lcur  propre  valeur  &  par  leurs  propres  forces  de  plus  grandes 
actions  que  l'autre  n'en  faifoit  avec  l'affiftance  immediate  de  Dieu. 

[V]  Ille  crucem  fceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema. 

Juvenal. 
[/]  The  firft  King  of  China. 

[g]  King  of  the  Bactrians,  in  the  time  of  Ninus,  by  whom  he  was  vanquifhed. 
Jujlin,  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

[h~\  The  Hero  of  Ariofto's  Epic  Poem. 

[/']  A  Conqueror,  and  Law-giver  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  deified  after  his  death. 
[i]  What  is  included  in  the  two  Crochets  above,  was  not  in  the  firft  edition,  which 
runs  thus,  "  II  eft  vrai  que  toutes  les  fois  que  Ton  vouJra  introduce  des  novautez  dans 
S  I  (hall 
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I  lhall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  fome  reflections  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Hiero  the  Syracufan  whom  Machiavel  propofes  as  a  pattern 
to  fuch  as  would  raife  themfelves  to  Empire  by  the  affiftance  of  new 
friends  and  frefh  troops.     Hiero  difcarded  his  old  friends  and  veterans, 
who  had  been  rnoit  ferviceable  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns  : 
he  contracted  new  alliances,  and  raifed  another  army.    I  affert,  how- 
ever,  in  contradiction  to  Machiavel  and  all  other  Ingrates,  that  Hiero 
was  guilty  of  very  bad  policy  in  this ;    and  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  prudent  in  him  to  have  confided  in  troops  whofe  valour 
he  had  experienced,  and  in  friends  whole  fidelity  he  had  fufficienth/ 
proved,  than  in  others  who  were  in  a  manner  ftrangers  to  him,  and  of 
whofe  attachment  he  could  not  be  fecure  [  /].  The  fignification  which 
Machiavel  gives  to  fome  words  ought  likewife  to  be  carefully  attended 
to.     Otherwife  we  might  be  led  into  an  error  by  his  afferting,    that 
Virtue  without  opportunity   can   never   effectually  dijlinguijh  itfelf:  by 
which  he  means  that  Villains  and  fool-hardy  men  cannot  exert  their 
talents  without  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances  and  occa- 
fions :  without   this  clue   it  would   be  impoffible   to  underfland   his 
meaning.     The  Italians  call  Mufic,  Painting,  Geometry  &cc.  Virtue ; 
and  fuch   as  cultivate   thofe  arts  Virtuofi :  but   Virtue,  according  to 
Machiavel,  confifts  entirely  in   Perfidy  and  ambition.     For  my  own 
part,  it  is  my  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that  the  only  lawful  opportu- 
nity that  a  private  man  can  have  of  advancing  himfelf  to  a  throne, 
is  when  he  is   either  called  to  it  by   a  people  that   have  a  right  to 
elect  their  own  Prince;  or  when  he  has   been  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country.     John    Sobielki  in   Poland ;    Guftavus   Vafa   in    Sweden ; 
the  Antoninus's   of  Rome  are   examples   of  both  forts.     Let  Casfar 
Borgia  then  be  the  pattern  of  the  Machiavellifta ;  Marcus  Aurelius 
\tn]  mail  be  mine. 

le  monde,  il  fe  prefentera  mille  obftacles  pour  les  empecher,  &  qu'un  Prophete  a  la 
tete  d'un  armee  t'era  plus  de  Profelites  que  s'il  ne  combattoit  qu'  avec  des  arguments. 
11  eft  vray,  que  la  Religion  Cretienne,  ne  fe  foutenant  que  par  les  difputes,  lilt  foible 
&  opprimee,  &  qu'elle  ne  s'etcndit  en,  Europe  qu'  apres  avoir  repandu  beaucoup  de  fano- ; 
il  n'en  eft  pas  moins  vray,  que  Ton  a  pu  donner.cours  a  des  opinions,  &  a  des  novau- 
tea  avec  psu  de  peine.  Que  de  Religions,  que  de  Secies,  ont  ete  introduites  avec  une 
i.  d!i:e  infinie  !  II  n'y  a  ri?n  du  plus  proprc  que  le  tanatifnie  pour  accrediter  des  novau- 
tez,  &  il  me  f-mblc  que  Machiavel  a  parlc  d'un  ton  trop  decifif  fur  cette  matiere." 

[/]  The  following  paffage  is   here   ftruclc  out  in   the  fecond  Edition,   "  Je  laiffe  au 
Lecteur  a  poufier  ce  raiibnnement   plus   loin  j   tous  ceux  qui   abhorrent  l'ingratitude,  . 
&   o'ii   font  aftes  heureux   pour  connoitre.  l'amitie.ne  refteront  point  a  fee  fur  cette 
matiere." 

[»]  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius  Verus,  furnamed  the  Phibfopher.     He  was  reckoned, 
the  btft  of  all  the  Roimn  Emperors. 

C  H  A  P.. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

.Of  new  Principalities  that  have  been  acquired  either  by  the  forces  and 
afjijlance  of  others,  or  by  good  fortune. 

THOSE  that  afcend  from  a  private  condition  to  the  dignity 
of  Princes  by  the  favour  of  fortune  alone,  meet  with  few  im- 
pediments in  the  acquisition,  but  many  and  very  great  ones  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  rank  :  as  the  paflage  is  open  and  nothing  to  ob- 
ilruct  them,  they  commonly  foar  to  the  throne  at  one  flight ;  but 
when  they  are  once  feated  upon  it,  they  begin  to  find  themfelves 
furrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Thefe  Princes  are  chiefly 
fuch  as  either  buy  their  dominions,  or  receive  them  as  gifts  from 
others ;  as  feveral  did  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  in  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  who  were  inverted  with  that  power 
by  Darius  for  his  own  fecurity  and  glory  :  or  as  others  did  who  from 
private  men  became  Emperors  by  corrupting  the  Soldiery.  But  fuch 
Princes  depend  for  their  fupport  merely  upon  the  good  will  and  for- 
tune of  thofe  that  advanced  them ;  which  is  a  very  weak  and  uncer- 
tain foundation.  Befides,  they  have  neither  experience  nor  ftrength 
fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  States  for  any  confiderable 
time  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  except  they  are  men  of  uncommon  virtue 
and  abilities,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  fhould  know  in  what 
manner  to  govern  other  people,  who  have  always  been  ufed  to  live  in 
a  private  ftation  themfelves  ?  and  in  the  next,  they  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  fufficient  ftrength,  as  they  have  no  troops  in  whofe 
fidelity  and  affection  they  can  put  any  confidence.  It  mult  likewife 
be  conlidered,  that  new  raifed  States  (like  all  other  things  of  fudden 
rife  and  growth)  have  neither  had  time  to  ftrike  their  roots  deep 
enough,  nor  to  fortify  themfelves  with  proper  connexions  :  fo  that 
thev  muft  neceflarily  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  the  h;  if 
guft  of  adverfity ;  except  (as  I  faid  before)  the  Princes  that  have  been 
thus  fuddenly  exalted,  are  men  of  fuch  virtue  and  wifdom  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  due  provision  in  time  for  the  conservation  of 
what  fortune  has  thrown  into  their  hands ;  and  afterwards  to  lay 
fuch  foundations  for  their  eftablifhment  as  others  have  done  before 
the)  were  Princes. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  acquisition  of  Domi- 
nion cither  by  virtue  and  merit,  or  by  good  fortune,  I  will  cite  two 

instances 
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initances  that  have  happened  in  our  own  times  and  are  ftill  frelh  in 
everyone's  memory:   the   one  is   of  Francifco  Sforza;   the  other  o" 
Caelar  Borgia.     Sforza  railed  himfelf  from  a  private  condition  to  be 
Duke  of  Milan  by  due  means  and  dint  of  extraordinary  virtue  ;   and 
with  very  little  dilficulty  maintained  what  he  had  been  at  infinite  pain; 
to  acquire.     On  the  other  hand,  Ca^far  Borgia  (commonly  called  Duke 
Valentine)  got  polfeflion  of  feveral  territories  by  the  good  fortune  of 
his  father,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  but  foon  loll  them  after  the  death 
of  that  Pontif  -,  though  he  exerted  his  utmolt  endeavours  and  did  everv 
thing  that  a  wife  or  brave  man  could  or  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  elta- 
bliih  himfelf  in  thole  States  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  arms  and 
good  fortune  of  others.     For  though,  as  I  faid  above,  a  good  founda- 
tion may  not  be  laid  before  a  man  arrives  at  dominion,  it  may  pofliblv 
be  done  afterwards,  if  he  is  polfeiled  of  an  extraordinary  fhare  of  abi- 
lities :  but  it  will  always  be  with  great  difficulty  to  the  Architect,  and 
danger  to  the  Edifice.     If,  therefore,  we  coniider  the  Duke's  conduct 
from  firll  to  laft,  we  mall  fee  how  firm  a  foundation  he  had  laid  for 
future  greatnefs  :  and  perhaps  it  may  not  feem  altogether  unnecelTary 
here  to  enter  into  fome  detail  of  his  acf  ions,  as  I   know  no  better 
pattern  that  can  be  propofed  for  the  imitation  of  a  new  Prince  :  for 
if  the  fchemes  which  he  had  concerted  proved  abortive  in  the  end,  it 
was  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  failure  in  him,  but  to  the  extreme  ma- 
lignity of  fortune. 

Alexander  VL  was  very  defirous  of  aggrandizing  his  Son  :  but  faw 
many  prefent  and  future  difficulties  in  his  way.  For  in  the  nrft  place, 
he  perceived  that  he  could  not  make  him  Sovereign  of  any  State  which 
was  independent  on  the  Church  :  and  if  he  mould  endeavour  to  dif- 
member  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  he  knew  very  well  that  neither  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  nor  the  Venetians  would  fuffer  itj  as  the  latter  had 
already  taken  Rimini  and  Faenza  under  their  protection.  He  was  like- 
wile  fenlible  that  the  forces  of  Italy,  efpecialiy  thole  that  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  him  any  material  fervice,  were  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
had  the  greatelt  reafon  to  be  apprehenlive  of  the  papal  power,  as  the 
Urfini,  the  Colonni,  and  their  friends.  It  was  necelfary  therefore 
to  break  thofe  connexions  and  attachments,  and  to  throw  the  States 
of  Italy  into  confufion  ;  that  lb  he  might  fecurely  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  fome  of  them.  And  this  was  no  difficult  matter  to  effect,  as  he 
found  the  Venetians  were  folliciting  the  French,  upon  other  accounts, 
to  make  a  fecond  expedition  into  Italy ;  which  he  was  i'o  far  from 
oppofing,  that  he  diffolved  the  marriage  betwixt  King  Lewis  XII.  and 
his  firit  Wife,  on  purpofe  to  facilitate  it.  That  Prince  accordingly 
Vol.  I.  4  B  nur.iK'J 
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marched  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Venetians,  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  Pope  :  and  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Milan  but  he 
fent  a  body  of  forces  to  affift  his  Holinefs  in  his  deiigns  upon  Romagna, 
which  was  prefently  furrendered  to  him  upon  the  reputation  of  his 
alliance  with  the  King  of  France.  After  this  acquifition,  the  Duke 
found  means  to  deprefs  the  power  of  the  Colonni :  but  there  were 
two  obftacles  which  prevented  him  not  only  from  making  any  further 
progrefs,  but  even  from  maintaining  what  he  had  got :  for  in  the  firft 
place,  he  could  not  put  any  great  confidence  either  in  the  forces  of 
the  Urfini  or  the  King  of  France,  which  he  had  chiefly  employed ; 
being  apprehen five  they  both  would  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and  be 
fo  far  from  affifting  him  in  making  any  future  conquefts,  that  they 
would  combine  to  deprive  him  of  what  he  had  already  acquired. 
Indeed  he  had  juft  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  Urfini :  for  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Faenza,  he  laid  fiege  to  Bologna,  but  found  their  troops 
very  ccld  and  backward  in  an  aflault  which  he  made  upon  that  place ; 
and  as  to  the  King,  he  had  pretty  well  difcovered  how  he  flood  affected 
to  him  :  for  when  he  had  conquered  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  was 
going  to  invade  Tufcany,  his  Majefty  obliged  him  to  defift  from  that 
enterprize  :  upon  which  account,  he  determined  to  truft  no  longer 
to  the  arms  and  fortune  of  others. 

•  The  firft  ftep  he  took  after  this  refolution,  was  to  lower  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Urfini  and  Colonni  in  Rome  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  he  corrupted  all  fuch  of  their  adherents  as  were  men  of  any 
diftinction  or  intereft,  by  taking  them  into  his  own  fervice,  and  giving 
them  honourable  penfions  and  Governments  and  commands,  according 
to  their  refpedfive  qualities  :  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months, 
their  attachment  to  that  faction  was  wholly  extinguifhed,  and  they 
all  came  over  to  the  Duke.  When  he  had  thus  humbled  the  Colonni, 
he  refolved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  ruining  the  Urfini :  and  it 
was  not  long  before  one  offered,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of. 
For  the  Urfini  being  aware  that  the  rifing  greatnefs  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Church,  muft  be  eftablifhed  upon  their  ruin,  called  a  Council  of 
their  friends  together  at  Magione  in  the  territories  of  Perugia,  to 
confider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  it.  In  confequence  of  thefe  deli- 
berations, Urbino  revolted  from  the  Duke,  and  great  commotions 
enfued  in  Romagna,  which  feemed  to  threaten  him  with  deftruction 
on  every  fide  :  but  he  happily  over-came  all  thole  difficulties  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  French.  However,  after  he  had  eftablifhed  his  re- 
putation, he  grew  weary  of  foreign  allies  in  whom  he  could  not  tho- 
roughly confide;  and  therefore  had  rtcourfe  to  artifice  and  diffimu- 
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lation,  in  which  he  fucceeded  i'o  well,  that  he  reconciled  the  Urihii 
to  him  by  the  mediation  of  Siguier  Paolo,  one  of  that  family,  whom 
he  had  fo  effectually  gained  over  to  his  interefts  by  all  manner  of 
friendly  offices  and  making  him  very  rich  prcfents,  that  being  deceived 
himfelf,  he  fo  far  prevailed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  reft,  that  the; 
attended  him  to  an  interview  which  the  Duke  had  appointed  at  Sim- 
gaglia,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death  [  n  ].  By  thus  ridding  him- 
felf of  the  Heads  of  thefe  families,  and  making  their  partisans  his 
friends,  the  Duke  laid  a  good  foundation  for  future  greatnefs,-  as  he 
thereby  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Urbino, 
and  afterwards  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  there  by  giving  them 
fome  foretaftes  of  the  happinefs  they  might  expect  under  his  govern- 
ment. And  fince  the  part  he  acted  in  thefe  circumftances  is  highly 
worthy  not  only  of  notice,  but  imitation,  I  fhall  give  fome  account 
of  it. 

After  the  Duke  had  got  polYeffion  of  Romagna  and  found  it  had 
been  governed  in  fuch  a  manner  by  thofe  petty  Lords,  who  had  ra- 
ther pillaged  their  Subjects  than  contributed  to  their  felicity,  and  given 
them  fufficient  occafion  to  rebel,  inftead  of  living  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly under  their  adminiftration ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feen  throughout  the  whole  Province  but  daily  tumults,  factions, 
robberies,  and  all  other  kinds  of  outrages  and  enormities,  he  thought 
it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  eftablifh  good  order  and  a  regular  government 
amongft  them  ;  that  fo  he  might  induce  them  to  live  peaceably  and 

[n~]  There  is  a  particular  Narrative  of  thefe  murders,  immediately  after  the  Life  of 
Cajhuaio  Cnjlracanl,  towards  the  end  of  this  Volume. 

The  States  which  thefe  unfortunate  Lords  poflefied,  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Church  ;  but  in  the  quarrels  betwixt  Benedict  XII.  and  the  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, the  latter  took  upon  him  to  give  them  away  to  the  Vicars  of  the  Church  that 
were  then  in  poffeilton  of  them,  as  the  Pope  had  given  away  fome  of  the  Emperor's 
States  in  Italy  before. 

**  The  Emperor,  therefore,  (fays  Machiavel,  in  his  Hif.ary  of  Florence,  Book  i.) 
obferving  how  liberally  the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the  States  that  belonged  to  the  Em- 
pire, that  he  might  not  be  behind  hand  with  him,  in  fuch  fort  of  generofity,  ljkewife 
gave  away  all  the  States  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the  Church,  to  be  held  of  the 
Empire  by  the  prefent  pouefTors.  By  which  donation,  Galeotto  Malatefta,  and  hi; 
Brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pefaro,  and  Fano  ;  Antonio  da  iVlontefekrc,  of  la 
Marca  and  Urbino  ;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camerino  ;  Guido  di  Polenta,  of  Ravenna ; 
Sinebaldo  Ordehffi,  of  Furli  and  Ccfcna  ;  Giovanni  Manfredi,  of  Faenza  ;  Ludevico 
Alidofi,  of  Imola  ;  and  many  more  of  other  places  ;  fo  that  of  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  without  a  new  Mafter ;  which  reduced  the 
Church  to  the  low  condition  it  was  in  in  the  days  of  Alexander  VI.  who,  in  our  time^, 
drove  the  pofterity  of  thofe  intruders  out  of  their  pofleffions,  to  their  utter  ruin,  and 
rcftorel  it  to  its  former  fplendour  and  authority." 
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in  due  obedience  to   him   as  their  Sovereign.     For  this  purpofe,  he 
made  choice  of  Remiro  d"  Oreo,  a  man  of  an  active  but  cruel  dif- 
pofition  to  govern  that  Province  :  and  as  he  was  inverted  with  abfolutc 
power,    he  loon  reilored  peace  and  good  order  there,  with  no  fmall 
reputation   to  himfelf.     After  which,  the   Duke  apprehending  that 
the  continuance  of  fo  unlimited  an  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  De- 
puty, might  make  himfelf  odious  to  his  new  Subjects  [  o  ],  erected  a 
Court  of  civil  judicature  in  the  midft  of  the  Province,  with  a  worthy 
and  uncorrupt  Magiflrate  to  prefide  over  it,  where  every  City  had 
its  refpeclive  Advocate.     And  as  he  was  aware  that  the  pail  feverities 
had  already  excited  fome  murmurings  and  difcontent,  he  refolved  to 
clear  himfelf  of  all  imputations  of  that  kind,  and  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  entirely  to  himfelf,  by  fhewing  them  that  if  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  feverity  had  been  exercifed,  it  was  not  owing 
to  him,  but  to  the  rigorous  and  cruel  difpofition  of  his  Minifter  [p  ]. 
Making  a  handle  therefore  of  thefe  discontents,  he  caufed  Remiro. 
to  be  cut  in  two  one  morning  in  the  market  place  at  Cefena  ;  and  the 
two  parts  of  his  body  to  be  hung  up,  with  a  piece  of  a  gibbet  and  a 
bloody  axe  by  the  fide  of  them  :  the  dreadfulnefs  of  which  Spectacle  at 
once  appealed  and  aflonilhed  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  our  Subject.     The  Duke  now  finding  himfelf  very 
powerful  and  in  a  great  meafure  fafe  from  any  prefent  danger  (as  he 
had  taken  effectual  means  to  fecure  himfelf  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  his  neighbours  to  annoy  him)  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
body  but  the  French  in  the  purfuit  of  further  acquisitions  :  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  King  of  France  was  at  lafl  convinced  of  his  error,, 
and  would  be  far  from  giving  him  any  further  fupport.     Upon  this 
confideration,  he  refolved  to  provide  himfelf  with  new  Allies,  and* 
began  to  fhufHe  and  prevaricate  with  the  French ;    as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared when  their  army  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Gaieta  in  the. 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards  :  for  he 
was  determined  at  all  events  if  pofiible,   to  fortify  himfelf  effectually- 
againif.  them ;   and  he  would  certainly  have  done  it,  if  his  father  had; 
lived  a  while  longer. 

Such  were  the  Methods  he  took  to  guard  againfl  prefent  dangers.. 
A^ainfl  thofe  that  were  more  remote  (as  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend- 

[c'j   "  Nee  unquam  fatis  fida  potentia*  ubi  nimia  eft."     Tacit.   Hi/},  ii. 

[p  |  Princes  generally  facritice  rhc  inftruments  of  their  cruelty  fooner  or  later. 
"  bcelerum  miniltros,  fays  Taciuis  of  Tiberius,  ut  perverti  ab  aliis  nolebat,  ita  plerum- 
que  fat'arus,  veteres  &  pregraves  adflixit,"  Annal.  iv,  "  Levi  poft  admiflum  facinus 
gratia,  dcin  trraviorc  odio."  Annal.  xiv, 
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the  next  Pope  would  be  his  enemy  and  endeavour  to  refume  what 
Alexander  Hid  given  him)  he  deligned  to  have  made  four  diffe 
provifions  :  in  the  lirft  place,  by  utterly  extinguishing  the  families  of 
thofc  Lords  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  States  [g],  that  fo  it 
might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  fucceeding  Pope  to  re-eftablifn  them  : 
in  the  next,  by  drawing  the  Nobility  of  Rome  over  to  his  party  :  in 
the  third,  by  fecuring  a  majority  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  :  and 
laftly,  by  cftablifhing  his  power  Co  firmly  before  his  father  died,  that 
he  mould  be  able  of  himfelf  to  make  head  againft  the  firft  attack  of 
any  enemy. 

Three  of  thefe  expedients  he  fucceeded  in,  and  had  almoft  accom- 
plished the  fourth  before  the  death  of  his  father.     For  he  put  all  the 
diifeized  Lords  to  death  that  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  very  few  of  them 
efcaped  him :  he  had  entirely    gained   the   Nobility  of  Rome ;    and 
fecured   a  very  considerable  party  amongft  the  Cardinals  :  and  for  a 
further  augmentation  of  his  power,  he  deligned  to  have  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Tufcany,  having  already  got  polferTion  of  Perugia  and  P'.- 
ombino,  and  taken  Pifa  under  his  protection ;    which  he  foon  after 
boldly  feized  upon,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  occafion  to  ftand  in  awe 
of  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were  obliged  to  court  his 
friendship.     After  this,  Lucca  and  Siena  prefently  fubmitted  to  him, 
cither  out  of  fear,  or  envy  to  the  Florentines,  who  were  not  able  by 
any  means  to  prevent  it.     So  that  if  thefe  events  had  happened  before 
(as  they  happened  only  in  the  very  fame  year  that  Alexander  VI.  aied) 
the  Duke's  power  and   reputation  would  have  been  fo  great  that  he 
might  have  been  able  to  ftand  firm  upon  his  own  bottom,  without'any 
dependance  upon  the  fortune  or  forces  of  others. 

But  Alexander  died  within  five  years  after  he  had  unmeathed  his 
Sword,  and  left  him  nothing  certain  and  thoroughly  eftablifhed  but 
Romagna ;  for  the.  reft  of  his  dominions  were  little  better  than  Caftles 
in  the  air  :  befides,  he  was  at  that  time  not  only  lick  to  death  himfelf 
[/•],  but  ftraitly  encloled  betwixt  two  hoftile  and  very  powerful  armies. 
Yet  fo  great  were  his  fpirit  and  abilities,  fo  perfectly  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  arts  either  of  gaining  or  ruining  others  as  it  beft  fuited  his 

[q~)  Thus  Mucian,  Prime  Mrnifter  to  V-efpafian,  put  Vitellius's  fon  to  death,  in 
order  to  cxtinguiQi  all  feeds  of  future  war.  "  Mucianus  Vitellii  hlium  interfici  jubet, 
nnnfuram  difcordiam  obtendtns,  ni  femina  belli  reitinxitlet."  H:jf.  iv.  Such  Miniittrs 
think  it  dangerous  to  leave  thofe  alh'e  whom  they  have  deprived  of  their  rights. 
«■  Periculum  ex  mrfericordia  ....  Ubi  Vefpafianus  impenum  invaferit,  non  amicis 
ejus   lion  exercitibus  fecuritatem,  nifi  extinclo  semulatu  reditur.~m."  Hi//,  iii. 

[r]  Ox  poilbn,  wiiich  he  h.;d  taken  himfelf,  but  delignsd  for  others. 
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purpofes ,  and  lb  ftrong  were  the  foundations  he  had  laid  in  that  fhort 
time,  that  if  he  had  either  been  in  health,  or  not-  diftrefied  by  thole 
two  armies,  lie  would  certainly  have  fupported  himfelf  in  fpite  of  all 
other  difficulties.  That  his  foundations  were  well  laid,  plainly  ap- 
peared from  the  behaviour  of  the  Romagnefe,  who  remained  firm  to 
his  intereft  for  above  a  month  afterwards :  and  notwithstanding  the 
Baglioni,  the  Vitelli,  and  fuch  of  the  Urfmi  as  were  {till  left  alive, 
all  came  to  Rome  at  that  time,  yet  half-dead  as  he  was,  he  continued 
fecure  and  unmolelted  there ;  and  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
chufe  fuch  a  Pope  as  he  pleafed,  he  was  able  however  to  have  pre- 
vented any  one  from  being  chofen  that  he  did  not  approve  of.  But 
if  he  had  been  in  health  when  Alexander  died,  he  would  have  fuc- 
ce'eded  in  all  his  defigns  :  for  he  told  me  himfelf,  the  very  day  that 
Julius  II  was  elected,  that  he  had  forefeen  every  thing  that  might  pro- 
bably happen  upon  his  father's  deceafe,  and  had  made  all  proper  and 
neceffary  provilions  againlt  fuch  events  ;  but  that  he  did  not  dream  of 
being  fo  near  death  himfelf  at  that  time. 

Upon  a  thorough  review  therefore  of  the  Duke's  conduct  and 
actions,  I  fee  nothing  worthy  of  reprehenfion  in  them  :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  propofed  them  and  here  propofe  them  again  as  a  pattern 
for  the  imitation  of  all  fuch  as  arrive  at  dominion  by  the  arms  or 
fortune. of  others.  For  as  be  had  a  great  Spirit  and  vait  defigns,  he 
could  not  well  have  acted  otherwife  in  his  circumltances  :  and  if  he 
mifcarried  in  them,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fudden  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  defperate  condition  in  which  he  happened  to  lye  himfelf 
at  that  critical  juncture. 

Whofoever  then  would  fecure  himfelf  in  a  new  Principality  againit 
the  attempts  of  Enemies,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to  gain  friends,  to 
furmount  obftacles  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  make  himfelf  beloved 
and  feared  by  his  people,  reflected  and  obeyed  by  the  Soldiery,  to 
extinguish  all  fuch  as  can  or  may  oppofe  his  defigns,  to  aboliih  old 
Laws  and  cultoms,  to  introduce  new  ones  in  their  room,  to  be  fevere, 
grateful,  liberal,  and  magnanimous,  to  diiband  an  army  that  he  can- 
not truft,  to  raife  another,  to  maintain  a  good  correfpondence  with 
other  Princes,  that  fo  they  may  either  be  ready  to  ferve  or  unwilling 
to  offend  him  ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  cannot  have  a  better  or  more  recent 
model  than  the  conduct  of  Duke  Valentine.  In  this  only  he  was 
miftaken  in  his  politics,  that  he  made  a  bad  choice  of  a  Pope  in  the 
perfon  of  Julius  II.  for,  as  I  laid  before,  if  he  could  not  have  got  fuch 
a  Pontif  elected  as  he  defired,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  excluded 
anyone  that  he  difiikedj  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  confented  to 
the  exaltation  of  any  of  thofe  Cardinals  whom  he  had  formerly  injured, 

or 
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or  who  had  reafon  to  live  in  fear  of  him  after  they  were  elected ;  as 
mankind  are  naturally  prompted  to  mifchieve  others  by  motives  of 
fear  [s~\,  as  well  as  hatred.  Amongft  other  Cardinals  whom  he  had 
injured^  were  thofe  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis  [  t],  Colonna  [  u  ]  San 
Georgio  [iv]  and  Afcanio  [x  ].  All  the  reft  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  if  any  of  them  fhould  be  advanced  to  the  Pontificate,  except  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  and  the  Spanifh.  Cardinals  ;  the  latter  of  whom  were 
attached  to  him  by  alliances  and  obligations,  and  the  former  power- 
fully fupported  by  the  King  of  France.  The  Duke  therefore  ought 
by  all  means  to  have  got  a  Pope  elected  out  of  the  Spanifh  Cardinals : 
and  if  he  could  not  effect  that,  to  have  confented  to  the  Election  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Rouen ;  but  upon  no  account  to  that  of  the  Cardinal 
of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  as  he  did  [y]:  an  error  which  proved  the 
occafion  of  his  utter  ruin.  For  whoioever  imagines  that  the  merit 
of  new  obligations  will  extinguifh  the  refentment  of  former  injuries 
and  difgufts  amongft  great  men,  will  find  himlelf  at  laft  egregioufly 
miftaken  [  z  ] . 

[s]  Nero  depofeJ  four  Tribunes,  merely  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  them.  "  Exuti 
tribunatu,  quaii  principem  non  quidem  odiffent,  fed  tamen  extimerentur.  Annal.  xv. 
He  put  Oftorius  to  death,  only  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  his  great  bodily  ftrength  and 
reputation.  "  Caufa  feftinandi  (caedem)  ex  eo  oriebatur,  quod  Oftorius  ingenti  cor- 
poris robore  armorumque  fcientia  metum  Neroni  fecerat,  ne  invaderet  pavidum  femper." 
Annal.    16.      For,  "  Saris  clarus  eft  apud  timentem,  quifquis  timetur."  Hijl.  ii. 

[t]  "  Alexandra  Pontifice,  quicum  veteres  &  privatas  finvjltates  habebat,  perpetuis 
decern  annis  urbe  abfuit.   Onuph.  in  vit.  Jul.  ii. 

[«J   Giovanni  Colonna. 

[zv]  Raphael  Riario,  Grand  Chamberlain. 

[*]   Afcanio  Sforza,  fon  to  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan. 

[y]  The  Spanifh  Cardinals  having  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  not  to  give  their 
votes  to  any  perfon  but  who  fhould  be  propofed  by  Duke  Valentine,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Pe:er  in  Vinculis,  who  was  that  Duke's  enemy,  bribed  fome  perfons,  who  wrought 
fo  far  upon  him,  as  to  make  him  believe  he  was  his  father  ;  that  he  had  kept  his  mother 
at  a  time  when  fhe  was  thought  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  Cardinal  Borgia,  who  was  after- 
wards Alexander  VI.  ;  that  the  jealoufy  which  this  Borgia  had  conceived  on  fhat  ac- 
count, was  the  fole  caule  of  his  profecuting  him  for  upwards  of  ten  years  ;  but  that 
now,  fince  a  new  Pope  was  to  be  elected,  he  would  treat  the  Duke  as  his  fon,  pro- 
vided he  would  employ  his  intereft  for  him.  The  Duke,  though  very  fubtle,  fwallowed 
the  Bait,  and  gave  credit  to  what  was  told  him  in  confidence,  fo  far  as  to  confent,  that 
the  Cardinals  of  his  faction,  fhould  chufe  him  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  his  election,  ftripped  him  of  all  Romagna  and  Umbria,  inftead  of  acknow- 
leglng  him  for  his  fon.      Var ills' 's   Anecdotes  de  France,,  p.    229. 

[z]  "  Quarum  apud  prxpotentes  in  longum  memoria  eft."  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  Benefits 
and  favours  do  not  make  fodeep  an  impremon  as  injuries  ;  as  gratitude  is  attended  with 
fome  trouble  and  expence,  but  revenge  is  at  the  colt  of  thofe  whom  we  hate.  "  Tanto 
prcclivius  eft  njuiise,  quam  benefkii  vicem  exfolvere,  quia  gratia  oneri,  ultio  in  quaeftu 
habetur."  Hijl.  iv. 

EXAMEN. 
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E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     VII. 

IF  we  compare  Monfieur  Fenelon's  Prince  with  Machiavel's,  we  mail 
rind  one  of  them  full  of  goodnefs,  equity,  and  every  kind  of  vir- 
tue :  he  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  pure  Intelligences  that  Eternal  Wif- 
dom  has  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  government  of  the  Univerfe  : 
the  other  is  a  compofition  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  all  fort  of  wick- 
ednefs.  j,; 

In  Telemachus  mankind  refemble  the  Angels ;  but  in  Machiavel's 
performance  they  appear  like  Devils.  Caefar  Borgia  is  the  model 
upon  which  he  forms  his  Prince,  the  pattern  which  he  has  the  effron- 
tery to  propofe  for  the  imitation  of  others  who  are  advanced  to  dg- 
min;Gn  either  by  fortune,  or  the  arms  and  afiiftance  of  their  friends. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  Character  of  Caefar  Borgia,  that  fo 
we  may  form  a  juft  Idea  both  of  the  Hero  himlelf,  and  the  Author 
■that  has  undertaken  to  celebrate  his  Virtues. 

Borgia  aiTaffinated  his  own  brother,  becaufe  he  was  his  rival  in  glory 
and  love;  and  that  too  almofr.  under  the  eyes  of  their  Sifter.  He 
cauled  the  Pope's  Swifs  guards  to  be  maflacred,  to  revenge  hirnfelf 
upon  fome  of  that  Nation  who  had  affronted  his  Mother.  He  vio- 
lently deprived  feveral  of  the  Cardinals  of  all  they  had,  to  fatiate 
his  avarice.  He  depofed  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  lawful  poffeffor 
of  Romagna,  and  put  Remiro  d'  Oreo,  his  own  bloody-Sub-tyrant 
to  a  barbarous  and  unexampled  kind  of  death.  He  murdered  feveral 
Lords  of  the  Urfini  family  whom  he  looked  upon  as  obftacles  to  his 
greatnefs,  after  he  had  decoyed  them  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner 
to  an  interview  at  Sinigaglia.  He  caufed  a  Venetian  Lady  of  quality 
whom  he  had  ravifhed,  to  .be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  and  drowned. 
In  fhort,  there  is  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  wickednefs  which  he  was  not 
guilty  of. 

Such  was  the  wretch  whom  Machiavel  prefers  to  all  the  great  men 
of  his  own  times  and  the  Heroes  of  antiquity;  and  whofe  conduct  he 
propofes  as  a  pattern  to  thofe  that  are  exalted  to  dominion  by  the  fmiles 
of  fortune. 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  enter  into  a  fuller  difcufiion  of  this  matter, 
in  order  to  fhew  the  fad  expedients  which  Machiavel's  difciples  mule 
have  recourfe  to.  Ca:far  Borgia  formed  the  hopes  of  his  future  great- 
nefs upon  the  diffeniion  of  the  Italian  Princes.  To  get  pofielhon  of 
my  neighbour's  eftate,  I  muff  weaken  him  in  the  firft  place  ;  and  in 
order  to  weaken  him,  I  muft  embroil  him  in  quarrels  with  others. 


Such  is  their  wicked  Logic ! 


To 
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To  fecure  a  firm  fupport  in  time  of  need,  Borgia  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  diflblve  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XII.  [  In  this  manner 
thofe  who  ought  to  he  patterns  of  equity  and  uprightnefs  to  the  refl 
of  mankind,  mock  Heaven  to  ferve  their  own  private  ends  [  z  ]  !  It" 
there  were  juft  reafons  for  the  diftolution  of  that  marriage,  it  was  the 
Pope's  duty  to  dillblve  it,  fuppofing  he  had  a  lawful  power :  but  if 
there  were  no  fuch  reafons,  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Church  mould 
not  have  been  determined  to  act  as  he  did  by  any  other  motives 
whatfoever. 

Borgia  found  it  neceflary  to  fecure  a  number  of  adherents  and  de- 
pendants :  for  which  purpole  he  corrupted  the  factious  Nobility  at 
Rome,  by  giving  them  large  penlions  and  prefents.  But  he  was  guilty 
of  fo  many  other  horrid  crimes,  that  there  is  lefs  occafion  to  expa- 
tiate upon  this ;  efpecially  as  it  wears  fome  faint  refemblance  of  be- 
neficence. 

Borgia  wanted  to  rid  himfelf  of  fome  Lords  of  the  Houfe  of  Ur- 
fini,  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo ;  and  Machiavel 
commends  his  addrefs  in  inveigling  them  to  an  interview  at  Sinigaglia 
and  putting  them  to  death.  But  is  there  nothing  more  than  addrefs 
in  thus  abuling  the  confidence  of  mankind  ?  in  practiiing  the  vileit 
and  moft  infamous  of  all  artifices  ?  in  perjury  and  affaffination  ?  and 
•where  is  the  good  policy  in  teaching  men  to  perjure  themfelves  ?  When 
all  regard  to  oaths  and  good  faith  is  abolilhed,  what  other  reftraint 
or  fecurity  will  be  left  in  the  World  ?  If  a  man  teaches  others  to  be 
traitors,  may  he  not  naturally  expect  to  be  betrayed  himfelf?  and  if 
he  makes  afTaflins,  what  can  he  expect  but  to  be  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  his  own  difciples  ?  Borgia  appointed  Remiro  d'Orco,  a  cruel  and 
blood-thirfty  man,  Governor  of  Romagna,  to  reprefs  the  diforders 
of  that  Province  :  Borgia  punifhed  the  delinquencies  of  others,  who 
were  not  half  fo  vile  as  himfelf,  with  the  moft  unrelenting  Severity : 
the  moft  rapacious  of  all  Ufurpers,  the  wretch  that  had  been  guilty 
of  the  moft  horrid  perjuries,  the  moft  blood-thirfty  aflaflin  and  poifoner 
that  ever  the  world  law,  condemned  fome  petty  Villains  and  rebels  to 
die  a  cruel  death,  who  yet  had  only  copied  the  actions  of  their  new 
mafter  in  miniature  according  to  their  humble  capacities. 

The  King  of  Poland,  whole  death  has  lately  occafioned  fuch  dif- 
turbances  in  Europe,  acted  in  a  very  different  and  much  more  prince- 
ly manner  with  regard  to  his  Subjects  in  Saxony.     By  a  Law  that 

[z]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crochets  above,  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition. 
Cell  ainfi  que  tant  de  Politiques  fe  font  jouez  du  monde,  he  qu'ils  ne  penfoient  qu'a 
leura  interets,  lorfqu'ils  paraLTbient  le  plus  attachez  celui  du  Cid. 

Vol.  I.  4C  had 
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had  long  prevailed  in  that  Electorate  a  convicted  Adulterer  was  con- 
demned to  die  :  but  I  fhall  not  flop  here  to  examine  the  reasonable - 
nefs  of  an  inftitution  which  feems  better  fuited  to  the  jealoufy  of  an 
Italian,  than  the  patience  of  a  German  Kufband.  A  tranfgreifor  of 
this  Law  was  actually  condemned,  and  Auguftus  was  obliged  to  lign 
his  death  Warrant.  He  did  fo:  but  as  he  was  a  Prince  of  an  amo- 
rous difpofition,  and  naturally  inclined  to  mercy,  he  pardoned  the  cri- 
minal and  repealed  a  Law  by  which  he  himfelf  was  tacity  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  lame  punifhment.  In  this  he  acted  like  a  ieniible  and 
humane  Prince.  Caefar  Borgia,  on  the  contrary,  puniihed  offenders 
of  every  kind  with  the  inclemency  of  a  mercileis  Tyrant.  He  caufed 
Remiro  d'  Oreo,  whom  he  had  fent  on  purpofe  into  Romagna  to 
execute  his  commands  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  to  be  cut  in  two,  in 
order  to  appeafe  the  people  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them  by  facri- 
ficing  the  inflrument  of  his  barbarities.  The  bittcrnefs  of  tyranny 
is  never  fo  fenfibly  felt,  as  when  the  Tyrant  avails  himfelf  of  a  fhew 
of  juftice,  and  acts  under  the  flielter  and  protection  of  eflabliihed 
Laws. 

Borgia  forefeeing  what  might  happen  to  him  after  his  father's  death, 
began  to  guard  againft  it  by  exterminating  all  fuch  as  he  had  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  States  or  other  poffeffions,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fucceeding  Pope  from  availing  himfelf  of  their  enmity  to  him.  What 
a  concatenation  of  crimes !  to  fupport  his  enormities,  he  mufl  have 
money j  to  get  money,  he  mull  ufe  violence;  and  to  enjoy  it  in 
fecurity,  he  muft  murder  the  perfons  whom  he  robs.  What  can  a 
Highwayman  do  more ! 

Borgia  caufed  fome  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  invited  to  fup  at  the 
Vatican  with  a  defign  to  poifon  them  :  but  both  he  and  the  Pope  were 
poifoned  themfelves  by  miftake,  Alexander  died ;  Borgia  with  much 
difficulty  efcaped,  to  lead  a  wretched  life  indeed,  as  a  reward  for  his 
poifonings  and  affaffinations  [#]. 

[tf]  "  Alexander  omnium  qui  unquam  fuerunt  perfidia,  libidine,  fsevitia,  fcelera- 
tiffimus.  Cujus  filius  Caefar  Borgia,  perfe£tum  praebuit  Machiavello  callidi,  fed  nefarii 
Principis  exemplar."  Pcrizon.  Hill.  Seel.  xv'i.  p.  7.  See  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafmusx 
part.  i.  p.  20.  note  t.  One  may  truly  apply  to  thefe  two  monfters,  what  Virgil  fays 
of  the  Harpies. 

Triftius  haud  illis  monftrum,  nee  fa?vior  ulla. 
Pcftis  et  iraDeiim  Stygiis  fefe  extulit  undis. 

Mnaii.  in.   215. 
Monfters  more  fierce  offended  Heav'n  ne'er  fent 
From  Hell's  abyfc  for  human  puniibment. 

Drydttt. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  wifdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  which  Machiavel  has 
taken  upon  him  to  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  others  in  the  like 

But,  as  Bembo,  Tomaft,  our  Countryman  Gordon,  and  many  others,  have  written 
their  Diabolical  Lives,  the  Reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  excufe  a  repetition  of  fuch  crimes 
as  would  make  human  nature  wudder  with  horror.  Let  it  fufRce  to  quote  what  Mr. 
Voltaire  (ays  of  their  deaths  in  his  General  Hirtory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Italy, 
not  long  after,  fays  he,  was  delivered  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Ion.  Hiitorians  unani- 
moufly  tranlhiit  to  pofterity,  that  this  Pope  died  of  pGifon,  which  he  defigned  for  fome 
Cardinals  whom  he  had  invited  to  fup  with  him:  an  exit  indeed,  worthy  of  his  life, 
lint  the  fact  is  not  very  probable.  They  pretend,  that  upon  a  prefling  occafion  for 
money,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  thofe  Cardinals.  But  it  i^  well  attefted, 
that  Caefar  Borgia  carried  away  a  hundred  thoufand  Ducats  of  gold  out  of  his  father's 
Creatines,  after  his  deceafe  :  fo  that  he  could  not  be  in  any  real  want.  Befides,  how 
could  they  both  have  been  fo  miftaken  in  that  poifoned  bottle  of  wine,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death,  and  to  have  brought  his  fon  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  ?  Perfons  fo  long  experienced  in  villainy,  feldom  leave  room  for  fuch  miftakes. 
They  mention  nobody  that  ever  divulged  the  facl  :  how  came  they  then  to  the  know- 
ledge ot  it  ?  If  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death  had  been  known  at  the  time  he  died,  it 
would  have  been  known  to  the  very  perfons  whom  he  wanted  to  poifon.  If  fo,  they 
would  not  have  fufFered  Borgia  quietly  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  father's  treafure.  The 
people  who  held  fuch  monfters  in  abhorrence,  having  been  kept  in  fubjection  by  Alexander, 
would  have  broke  through  all  reftraint  at  his  death  ;  they  would  have  interrupted  the 
funeral  pomp  of  this  wretch,  and  torn  his  abominable  fon  to  p';  ces. 

In  fhort,  the  Journal  of  the  Houfe  of  Borgia  mentions,  that  tne  Pope  being  feventy- 
two  years  old,  was  feized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  which  foon  became  continual, 
and  proved  mortal.  It  is  moreover  faid,  that  Duke  Valentine  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
fewed  up  in  a  mule's  belly,  which  had  been  ripped  up  alive.  Now  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know  what  antidote  againft  poifon  there  is  in  the  belly  of  a  mule. 

It  is  true,  there  was  a  tumult  in  Rome  after  the  Pope's  deceafe,  and  the  Colonni  and 
Urfini  returned  thither  with  an  armed  force  :  but  this  very  tumult  would  have  been  a 
proper  opportunity  tor  folemnly  accufing  both  the  father  a.id  the  fon  of  fo  horrid  an 
attempt.     Yet  it  was  not  done. 

Finally,  Pope  Julius  II.  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  family,  and  who  had  the  Duke  a 
long  time  in  his  power,  did  not  charge  him  with  what  he  had  been  accufed  of  by  the 
public  voice. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  why  fhould  Cardinal  Bembo,  Guicciardine,  Jovius,  Tomafi, 
and  fo  many  other  Cotemporaries  agree  in  this  flrange  accufation  ?  Whence  are  fo 
many  circumfrances  derived  ?  How  came  they  to  fpecify  the  particular  kind  of  poifon, 
which  was  called  CantareUa?  We  may  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  accufers  to 
invent;  and  that  fo  horrid  a  charge  fnould  have  been  fupported  by  fome  probable  argu- 
ments. 

Alexander  VI.  left  behind  him  a  memory  far  more  odious  than  that  of  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula )  becaufe  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  was  implied  in  the  Sanctity  of  his  Character. 
And  yet  it  is  to  him,  that  Rome  is  indebted  for  her  temporal  grandeur  ;  it  was  he  that 
enabled  his  fucctlTors  fometimes  to  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  His  fon  loft  all  the  fruits 
of  his  crimes,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Church.  Almoft  all  the  Towns  he  had 
feized  upon,  furrendered  to  others  as  foon  as  his  father  died  ;  and  Julius  II.  afterwards 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  re  :  fo  that  he  was  quickly  ftripped  of  all  his  fatal 
grandeur.  Friends,  allies,  relations,  all  the  world,  in  fhort,  either  abandoned  or  be- 
trayed him. 

4  C  2  circum- 
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circumftances.  Neither  of  the  celebrated  Bifliops  of  Meaux  and  Ni- 
mes,  nor  the  eloquent  Author  of  the  Panegyric  upon  Trajan,  nor 
Boifuet,  nor  Flechier,  have  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  zeal  in 
their  relp.xUve  encomiums  upon  their  Princes,  as  Machiavel  has  done 
in  favour  of  Csfar  Borgia.  If  his  Eulogy  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  flight  of  poetry,  or  a  rhetorical  rlouriib,  we  might  have  admired 
the  genius  and  fubtilty  of  the  Author,  whilft  we  condemned  his 
choice  of  a  fubjecf.  But  the  cafe  is  far  different ;  it  is  a  Treatife 
of  Politics  that  will  defcend  to  posterity :  it  is  a  very  ferious  work, 
in  which  Machiavel  is  fo  audacious  as  to  lavim  his  praifes  upon  the 
molt  abominable  Monfter  that  Hell  ever  vomited  out  upon  the  Earth  ; 
and  in  fo  doing,  to  expofe  himfelf  coolly  and  deliberately  to  the  ha- 
tred and  deteftation  of  all  human  kind. 


.  Julius  II..  ordered  him  to  be  feized  upon  at  Oftia,  and  kept  him  in  prifon  till  he  had 
gi\cn  up  every  thing  he  was  poiTelTed  of:  after  which,  he  permitted  him  to  retire  to 
Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  who  had  promifed  him  protection,  but  afterwards  fent  him  pri- 
foner  into  Spain,  where  he  was  confined  in  theCaftle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  in  which 
he  continued  two  years,  and  then  made  his  efcape  out  of  a  Window  by  a  rope,  and 
£ed  into  Navarre,  to  his  Brother-in-law  King  John.  From  thence  he  defigned  to  have 
gone  into  France,  and  there,  with  the  affiftance  of  King  Lewis,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
eftablifh  his  fortune  :  but  that  Prince  refufed  to-  receive  him,  and  not  only  confifcated 
his  Duchy  of  Valentinois,  but  withdrew  the  annual  pennon  he  had  from  France.  So 
that  Borgia,  in  this  diftrefs,  without  any  revenue  or  territory,  was  obliged  to  depend- 
upon  his  brother-in-law  for  a  fubfiftance  ;  and  he  being  at  war  with  Lewis  de  Beaumont, 
one  of  his  Vaffals,  Borgia  ferved  as  a  Volunteer  m  his  army,  and  fighting  under  the 
walls  of  Vriana,  was  killed,  March  12,  1507.  His  body  not  being  known  at  firft,  was 
{tripped  naked,  till  at  laft,  it  was  difcovered  by  his  own  page,  and  brought  to  Pam- 
peluna,  and  buried  in  the  Church  there,  of  which  place  he  had  formerly  been  Arch- 
bifliop  ;  his  death  being  as  obfcure,  as  his  life  had  been  execrably  wicked.  It  may  not 
be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  he  had  taken  for  his  motto,  Aut  Ctefar,  aut  Nihil,  which 
gave  occalion  to  fcveral  Epigrams  upon  him  ;  of  which,  take  the  following. 

I, 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Caefar,  vull  dici  Borgia  ;  quid  ni  ? 
Cum  fimul  &  Cieiar  pofllt,  &  efle  nihil. 
II. 
Borgia  Ca;far  erat  fa&is  &  nomine  Ccefar  ; 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Caefar,  dixit,  utrumque  fuir. 
III. 
Omnia  lincebas,  fperabas  omnia,  Csfar ; 
Omnia  deficiunt,  incipis  effe  nihil. 

Such  were  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Ca;far  Borgia  ;  two  of  thofc 
illujivious  Villains  whom  Divine  Providence  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  raife  up  as  whips  and 
fcourges  to  a  wicked  and  corrupt  age. 

C  PI  A  P. 
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Offuch  as  have  arrived  at  Dominion  by  •wicked  and  unjujlijiable  means, 

BU  T  as  there  are  two  other  methods  by  which  a  private  man  may 
likewife  be  exalted  to  dominion,  without  being  altogether  ob- 
iired  either  to  wood  fortune  or  his  own  Virtue,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  fay  fomething  of  both  in  this  place;  though  perhaps  I  may  fpeak 
more  at  large  concerning  one  of  them  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Re- 
publics. One  of  thefe  ways  is  when  a  man  is  advanced  to  Sovereignty 
by  unjuft  and  nefarious  means;  the  other,  when  from  a  private  con- 
dition he  becomes  Prince  of  his  Country  by  the  favour  and  concur- 
rence of  his  Fellow-citizens  or  Subjects. 

I  fhall  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  firit  in  this  chapter,  and  prove  what  I 
fay  by  two  examples,  the  one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modern  date, 
without  entering  any  further  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  as  I  think 
they  will  be  fufficient  for  any  man  that  has  occafion  to  follow 
them.  Agathocles  the  Sicilian  became  King  of  Syracufe,  not  only 
from  a  private,  but  from  the  loweff.  and  moll  abject  condition  ;  for 
his  father  was  a  common  Potter.  This  man  was  remarkably  dhTolute 
and  wicked  in  all  the  different  Stations  of  his  life:  jet  (notwithftand- 
ing  his  vices)  his  courage  and  activity  which  were  very  great,  inclined 
him  to  follow  a  Military  life ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it,  that 
he  rofe  through  the  feveral  gradations  of  that  profeffion  to  be  Praetor 
of  Syracufe.  When  he  had  thoroughly  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  this 
Office,  he  formed  a  deiign  of  making  himfelf  Prince;  and  refolved-' 
to  maintain  that  power  by  force  and  independently  of  every  one  elfe, 
which  he  had  obtained  as  a  reward  of  his  Services.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Hamilcar,  who  then  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  ;  and  having  communicated 
his  Scheme  to  him,  he  called  the  People  and  Senate  of  Syracufe  to- 
gether one  morning,  as  if  he  had  wanted  to  confult  them  in  fome 
matter  of  importance  to  the  Common- wealth.  But  as  foon  as  they 
were  affembled,  his  Soldiers,  upon  a  Signal  before  agreed  upon,  im- 
mediately difpatched  all  the  Senators  and  principal  Citizens ;  after 
whofe  death,  he  both  feized-  upon  the  Government  of  that  State; 
and  fupported  himfelf  in  it  without  any  obffruclion- or  meleftation. 
And  tho'he  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  engagements  with  the  Car- 
thagmians  and  belieged  by  them  in  Syracufe,  he  not  only  found  means 
to  defend  that  City,  but  leaving  one  part  of  his  forces  for  its  fecurity, 
4  invaded;! 
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invaded  Africa  with  the  other  :  by  which  fpirited  conduct  he  prefently 
railed  the  Siege  of  Syracufe,  and  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  luch 
extremities  that  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him,  and  contenting  themfelves  with  their  polleilions  in  Africa,  left 
him  to  make  his  belt  of  Sicily. 

Whoever  then  confiders  the  conduct  and  actions  of  Agathocles,  will 
find  that  he  was  but  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  obliged  to  fortune  ;  for 
he  arrived  at  dominion,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  not  by  the  favour 
of  others,  but  by  his  own  military  Virtue,  and  afterwards  maintained 
what  he  had  thus  acquired  with  infinite  pains  and  hazard,  merely  by 
dint  of  courage  and  refolution.  But  a  man  cannot  properly  be  called 
virtuous  who  mafTacres  his  Fellow-citizens,  betrays  his  friends,  and 
has  no  regard  either  to  his  word  and  honour,  or  to  religion  and 
humanity  :  for  though  indeed  he  may  arrive  at  Empire,  he  can  never 
acquire  true  glory  by  thofe  means.  When  I  reflect  therefore  upon 
the  intrepidity  and  addrefs  of  A-gathocles,  both  in  encountring  and 
extricating  himfelf  out  of  all  dangers,  as  well  as  his  invincible 
magnanimity  in  adverfity,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  he  may  not  be  ranked 
amongfl  the  greateft  Captains  :  but  if  we  confider  the  horrid  bar- 
barities and  innumerable  other  crimes  he  was  guilty  of,  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  deferve  to  be  numbered  with  truly  virtuous  or  ex- 
cellent men.  We  mult  not  then  attribute  to  Virtue  or  good  for- 
tune, what  he  accomplifhed  without  the  afiiitance  either  of  one  or 
the  other. 

The  other  inftance  happened  in  our  own  times  and  under  the  Pon- 
tificate cf  Alexander  VI.  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  being  left  an  Orphan 
in  his  Infancy,  was  educated  by  Giovanni  Fogliani  [£.},  his  Uncle 
by  the  mothers  fide,  and  fent  when  he  grew  up  to  ferve  under  the 
banners  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  war  and  qualify 
himfelf  for  a  general.  But  when  Paolo  died  he  bore  arms  under  his 
brother  Vitellozzo ;  and  being  an  active  fpirited  man,  foon  became 
one  of  his  bed  officers.  However,  as  he  thought  it  below  him  to  be 
any  longer  dependant  upon  others,  he  confpired  with  certain  Citizens 
of  Fermo  (who  chofe  rather,  it  feems,  to  fee  their  Country  enflavcd 
than  to  live  in  liberty)  to  feize  upon  that  City  by  the  afiiitance  of  Vi- 
tellefco :  for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  his  Uncle  Fogliani,  that 
having  been  abfent  many  years,  he  was  defirous  of  paying  him  a  vilit ; 
that  lo  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  his  old  friends  again, 
and  of  looking  a  little  into  his  own  affairs  :  and  as  his  time  had  chiefly 

[b]  Gu'.cciardiiie  calls  hiui  F/cnglani. 
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been  fpent  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  reputation,  he  defigned  to  make 
a  handfome  entry,  attended  by  an   hundred  horfemen,  con  lifting  of 
his  particular  friends  and  followers  ;   that  fo  his  Fellow-citizens  might 
fee  he   had  behaved  himielf  like  a  man  :  upon  which  account,  he 
hoped  he  ihould  be  received  at  home  with  feme  degree  of  honour  and 
reipect,  as  that  would  not  only  be  a  credit  to  him  but  to  his  Uncle 
likewife,  who  had  educated  him.     Fogliani  therefore  was  not  wanting 
on  his  part  in  any  thing  that  might  demonftrate  the  affeclion  and  re- 
gard he  had  for  his  Nephew  ;  and  having  fo  ordered  matters  that  he 
met  with  a  very  honourable  reception  from  his  Countrymen,  he  lodged 
him  in  his  own  houfe,  where  Oliverotto  continued  fome  davs  to  make 
necelTary  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  wicked  deiigns.    After 
which,  he   invited  Fogliani  and   all  the  principal  Citizens  of  Fermo 
to  a  magnificent  entertainment ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  artfully  turned 
the  converfation  upon  the  greatnefs  of  Pope  Alexander  and  the  exploits 
of  his  Son  Csefar  Borgia.    But  as  Fogliani  and  the  other  citizens  be- 
gan to  talk  pretty  freely  of  thofe  matters,  Oliverotto  faid,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  all  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  got 
into  a  more  private  place  j  and  riling  fuddenly  from  the  table  he  with- 
drew into  a  retired  apartment,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  relf.  ; 
but  thev  were  hardly  fat  down,  before  fome  Soldiers  whom  he  had 
concealed  there  cut  all  their  throats.    After  he  had  caufed  them  to  be 
murdered  in  this  manner,  he  mounted  his  horfe;  and  having  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  attendants  and  partizans  he  firft  fcoured  the 
town,  and  then  furrounded  the  Palace  of  the  Magiflrates,  who  were 
fo  terrified  that  they  prefently  fubmitted  to  his  authority  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  Prince.    Having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  caufed  all 
fuch  as  he  thought  malecontent  or  had  it  in  their  power  to  difturb 
him  in  the  poffetlion  of  his  new  Government  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
fortified  himielf  with  new  inftitutions  both  civil  and  military  in  fo 
effectual  a  manner,  that  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  (for  he  held  that 
Principality  no  longer)  he  not  only  lived  with  fecurity  in  Fermo,  but 
was  become  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours :  and  he  would  have  found 
no  more  difficulty  than  Agathocles  did  in  thoroughly  eftablifhing  his 
power,  if  he  had  not  fuffered  himielf  to  be  trepanned  by  Caviar  Borgia 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  decoyed  the  Urfmi  and  Vitelli  into  his  nets 
at  Sihigaglia,    where  he  likewife  fell  into  Borgia's  hands,,  about  a 
year   alter  he.  had  perpetrated   the   murder  above  related,    and  was 
ftrangled  together  with  Vitellozzo,  to  whole  inftructions  he  was  ob- 
liged for  his  military  Virtues,  and  who  alfo  had  taught  him  to  be  a 
Villain. 

It 
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It  may  feem  flrange,  perhaps,  that  Agathocles  and  fome  others  of 
ihe  fame  ilamp,  fhould  be  able  not  only  to  fupport  their  power  fo  long 
at  home,  but  to  defend  themfclves  againft.  the  attempts  of  foreign 
Enemies,  and  were  never  in  any  danger  from  confpiracies  ainonglt 
their  own  Citizens,  after  they  had  been  guilty  of  fo  many  acts  of 
perfidy  and  violence  :  whilil  the  cruelties  of  others  have  been  the 
iole  caufe  that  they  could  not  maintain  themfelves  in  their  Govern- 
ments even  in  peaceable  times,  much  lefs  when  they  were  embroiled 
in  wars. 

This  I  take  to  have  happened  accordingly  as  their  cruelty  was  well 
.or  ill  applied  :  I  fay  well  applied  (if  it  ever  can  be  allowable  to  fpeak 
well  of  what  is  evil  in  itfelf)  and  it  may  be  called  fo,  when  exercifed 
but  once,  and  that  too  only  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  felf-pre- 
fervation  ;  but  never  repeated  afterwards,  and  even  then  converted 
as  much  as  poilible  to  the  benefit  of  the  Subject.  But  it  is  ill  applied, 
when,  though  praclii'ed  with  caution  and  referve  at  firft,  it  increafes 
infiead  of  cfiminiihing  with  time.  The  proceedings  of  the  former 
have  fometimes  been  furfered  to  profper  both  by  God  and  man ;  of 
which  Agathocles  may  ferve  as  an  initance  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe, 
it  is  impoihhle  to  fupport  one's  felf.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that 
whoibever  Ufurps  the  Government  of  a  State,  mull  exercife  what 
cruelties  he  fhall  find  necelfary  at  once  :  that  fo  he  may  not  be  obliged 
to  renew  them  every  day,  but  have  it  in  Jiis  power  to  ingratiate  him- 
ielf  with  the  people,  after  thofe  feverities  are  difcontinued,  and  to 
wain  them  over  to  his  interefls  by  favours  and  benefactions  [c].  But 
if  he  takes  the  other  courfe,  either  out  of  timidity,  or  from  bad  ad- 
vice, he  mud  have  an  Executioner  constantly  at  his  elbow,  and  can 
never  depend  upon  his  Subjects;  as  they  will  put  no  confidence  in 
him  when  they  are  daily  provoked  to  rebel  by  frelh  injuries.  Matters 
of  feverity  therefore,  fhouLd  be  finished  at  one  blow;  that  fo  they 
may  give  the  lefs  difrafte  and  be  the  fooner  forgotten  :  but  favours  and 
benefactions,  on  the  contrary,  mould  be  frugally  difpenfed,  and  by  little 
.and  little  at  a  time,  in  order  to  make  the  remembrance  of  them  con- 
tinue freih,  and  the  relim  more  durable. 

In  the  laft  place,  a  Prince  ought  to  make  it  his  chief  care  to  be 
upon  fuch  a  footing  with  his  Subjects,  that  no  change  of  fortune  may 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  behaviour  towards  them  :  otherwife,  if  he 
falls   into  adverfity,   he  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to  help 


[c]  As  Auguftus  did,  "  Qui  pofito  triumviri  nomine,  militem  donis,  populum 
annona,  cun&os  dulcedine  otii  pellexit."  Tacit.  Anml.  i.  "  Et  quae  triumviratu  gef- 
ferat,  abolevit."  Ann.  iii. 

himfelf : 
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himfelf:  and  any  favour  that  he  (hall  mew  them  will  then  do  him 
but  little  fervice ;  as  they  will  look  upon  it  as  extorted  by  neceflity, 
and  confequently  not  worth  their  thanks  [</]. 

EXAMEN.     CHAP.     VIII. 

IF  other  proofs  were  ftill  wanting  to  convidt  Machiavel  of  incul- 
cating pernicious  principles,  we  might  have  fufficient  from  his  own 
mouth.  For  what  heavier  charge  can  be  brought  againft  any  man 
than  that  of  laying  down  rules  for  the  condubl  of  thofe  that  arrive  at 
dominion  by  wicked  and  unjujhjiable  means  ?  fuch  is  the  Title  of  this 
Chapter. 

If  he  had  only  profeffed  to  read  lectures  of  Villainy  to  a  private  com- 
bination of  traitors  and  other  abandoned  wretches,  it  would  not  have 
feemed  at  all  wonderful  that  he  mould  make  choice  of  fuch  Subjects 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  his  Pupils :  but  he  fpeaks  to  the  whole  World, 
and  addrefles  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  thole  that  ought  to 
be  the  moft  virtuous  of  mankind,  as  they  are  appointed  to  govern 
others.     What  can  be  more  infamous  or  horrible  than  to  inftrucl:  fuch 
perfonages  in  the  arts  of  perfidy  and  affamnation  ?  It  is  certainly  much 
.to  be  wifhed,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  World,  fuch   examples  as 
thofe  of  Agathocles  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  which  Machiavel  feems 
to  take  fo  much  pleafure  in  citing,  had  never  been  recorded  in  hiilory. 
They  only  ferve  to  call  out  thofe  dangerous  qualities  into  action,  that 
are  rooted   in  the  hearts   of  men  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  themfelves  were,  not  confcious  before.     How 
many  young  people  have  corrupted  their  understandings  to  fuch  a 
degree  by  reading  Romances,  that  they  affect  to  think  and  act  no 
longer  like  any  one  elfe  but  a  Gandalin  or  a  Medor  [  e  ]  ?  Without 

[d]  Which  was  the  cafe  with  our  King  James  II.  with  regard  to  granting  liberty  of 
Confciencc.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fee  in  the  firft  book  of  Tacitus's  Hiitory,  Otha 
tells  his  nephew,  that  Vitellius  could  not  be  fo  wicked  and  ungrateful  either  to  kill  or 
fpoil  the  nephew  of  an  Emperor  who  had  preferved  his  whole  family,  and  quitted  the 
Empire  to  "him  voluntarily,  though  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf  in  it  a  long  time,  it* 
he  had  pleafed,  as  his  army  w.as  eager  to  engage  that  of  Vitellius.  "  An  Vkeliium  tarn 
imraias  animi  fore,  ut  pro  incolumi  tota  domo,  ne  hanc  quidem  fibi  gratiain  redderet. 
Non  enim  ultima  defperatione,  fed  pofcente  pradium  exercitu  remiififle  Reipublicae  ulti- 
mum  cafum."  After  he  had  told  his  Soldiers,  "  Quanto  plus  fpei  oltendkis,  11  vivere 
placeret,  tanto  pulchrior  mors  erit."  The  more  zeal  you  fhew  to  ferve  me,  and  lay 
<lo«vn  your  lives  for  me,  the  more  glorious  and  honourable  it  will  be  for  me  to  die ;  th*C 
to  I  may  not  expofe  fo  many  "brave  men  to  any  further  dangers. 

[e]  The  Heroes  of  fome  Romance,  we  may  fur>pofe» 

Vol.  I.  4  D  doubt 
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doubt  there  is  a  fort  of  contagious  Enthufiafm  in  particular  modes 
both  of  thinking  and  acting.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  extra- 
ordinary man  who  overltrained  all  his  Virtues  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
theyatlaft  degenerated  into  fo  many  vices,  carried  the  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  about  with  him  from  his  childhood  :  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  feveral  perfons  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  this  Alexander  of 
the  North,  that  it  was  owing  to  Quintus  Curtius  that  he  ravaged 
Poland  and  made  Staniilaus  a  King,  as  Alexander  had  done  Abdcdo- 
nymus,  and  that  the  battle  of  Arbella  [f]  v/as  the  occaiion  of  his 
defeat  at  Pultowa. 

[But  I  wi(h  Machiavel  had  quoted  no  worfe  examples  than  that  of 
Alexander.  He  propofes  Agathocles  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  as 
models  of  prudence  and  fuccefs ;  men  who  fupported  themfelves  in 
the  poiTeffion  of  their  power,  according  to  him,  by  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  cruelty]  [g].  Now  by  prudence  and  a  proper  application  of 
cruelty,  he  means  the  commiffion.of  every  kind  of  violence  and  wick- 
ednefs  that  may  be  thought  neceifary  for  the  accomplishment  of  one's 
defigns  :  but  it  muft  be  done  all  at  once  and  at  one  Jlroke,  and  then 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Difpatch  every  man  you  fufpecl, 
as  well  as  your  open  enemies  :  but  be  quick,  and  don't  do  things  by 
halves. 

In  this  manner  he  recommends  fuch  exploits  as  the  Sicilian  Vef- 
pers,  and  the  execrable  maflacre  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day ; 
the  veiy  remembrance  of  which  is  enough  to  make  any  other  man 
tremble.  But  he  feems  to  make  a  joke  of  fuch  horrible  deeds,  pro- 
vided they  are  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  only  llrike  a  tran- 

[f~\  The  place  where  Darius  was  utterly  routed.  £hiint.  Curt.  lib.  iv.  in  hut.  &  cap.  9. 

[g]  Inllead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  text  runs  thus 
in  the  firft  edition  :  "  Me  feroit  il  permis  de  defcendre  d'un  aufli  grand  exemple  a  de 
mo  ndres  ?  II  me  femble  que  lorfqu'il  s'agit  de  Fhiitoire  de  l'efpiit  huniain,  que  la  dif- 
ference des  conditions  &  des  etats  difparoiffent  :  les  Rois  ne  font  que  des  hommes,  & 
tous  les  hommes  font  egaux  ;  il  ne  s'agit  que  des  impreflions  ou  des  modifications  en 
general,  qu'  ont  produit  de  certaines  caufes  exterieures  fur  l'efpiit  humuin.  Toute 
l'Angleterre  fait  ce  qui  arriva  a  Londres  il  y  a  quelques  annees.  On  y  reprcfenta  une 
afl'cz  mediocre  comedie  fous  le  titre  des  Voleurs  iff  des  tours  de  Gucux,  ou,  The  Beggar's- 
Opera.  Le  fujet  de  cette  piece  etoit  l'imitation  de  quelques  tours  de  foupleffe  &  de 
filouteries  de  voleurs.  II  fe  trouve  que  beaucoup  de  perl'onnes  s'apper^urent,  au  fortirde 
ces  reprefentations,  de  la  perte  de  leurs  bagues,  de  leurs  tabatieres,  &  de  leurs  montres," 
&  l'auteur  fe  fit  fi  promptement  des  difciples,  qu'ils  pratiquoient  fes  lemons  drns  le 
Parterre  meme.  Ceci  prouve  alTez,  ce  me  femble,  eombicn  il  eft  pernicieux  de  citer  de 
mauvais  exemples.  La  premiere  reflexion  de  Machiavel  fur  Agatocles  &  fur  Oliverotto 
da  Fermo  roule  fur  les  raifons  qui  les  foutinrent  dans  leuis  petits  etats,  malgre  leurs 
cruautcz.     L'auteur  l'attribue  a  ce  qu'ils  avoiv*nt  commis  ces  cruautez  a  propos,  &c. 
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fient  terror  into  the  people  ;  and  lays  the  odium  of  them  will  foort 
vanifh,  if  it  is  not  kept  up  by  a  continued  fuccefiion  of  other  cruelties  : 
as  if  the  murder  of  a  thoufand  men  in  one  day  was  not  fo  atroeiou s  i 
crime,   as  difpatching  them  at  different  intervals. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  merely  to  refute  thefe  principles  horrid  as  they 
are  j  it  is  likewise  in  fome  meafure  neceflary  to  fliew  how  little  regard 
Machiavel  has  had  to  truth  in  fome  particulars  of  the  examples  upon 
which  he  founds  his  maxims  ;  and  how  unfair  a  ufe  he  makes  of 
them.  It  is  falfe,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  Agathocles  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  his  crimes  in  peace.  He  was  almoil  continually  at  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  :  he  was  forced  to  fly  out  of  Africa  by  his  own  Soldiers 
who  had  mutinied  there  and  cut  the  throats  of  his  Sons  when  he  was 
gone  :  and  after  all,  was  poifoned  by  his  own  grandfon.  [Olivcrotto 
da  Fermo  was  perfidioufly  put  to  death  by  Casfar  Borgia,  about  a  year 
after  he  had  made  himlelf  Prince  of  that  City.  Thus  one  Villain 
was  punilhed  by  another,  and  efcaped  the  fcourge  which  the  public 
was  preparing  for  him  by  falling  a  Victim  to  private  malice]  [  b  1 

But  fuppoling  a  Tyrant  could  commit  the  moft  flagrant  crimes 
with  fecurity  ;  fuppofing  him  to  be  under  no  apprehenlions  of  a  tra- 
gical death  :  he  mult  flill  be  miferable  in  feeing  himfelf  detefled  and 
abhorred  by  all  mankind  :  he  never  would  be  able  to  ftifle  the  evidence 
of  his  confcience,  that  domeftic  witnefs,  which  would  be  continually 
accufing  him  :  he  would  have  no  refpite  from  thofe  infupportable  tor- 
ments which  lie  mull  perpetually  carry  in  his  breall :  no  arts  can  ever 
filence  that  piercing  voice  that  makes  itfelf  heard  even  by  Kings  upon 
their  thrones :  nor  could  he  by  any  means  elude  thofe  horrors  that 
would  haunt  his  imagination  day  and  night  like  fo  many  furies  [/']. 

[b]  Here  the  firft  EJition  runs  thus  :  "  Oliveretto  da  Fermo  perit  par  la  perfidie  de 
Borgia,  digne  falaire  de  fes  crimes  :  &  comme  ce  fut  une  annee  apres  fon  ufurpation, 
fa  chute  paroit  fi  acceleree  qu'elle  femble  avoir  prevenue  par  fa  punition  ce  que  lui  pre- 
paroit  la  haine  publique.  L'exemple  d'Oliverotto  ne  devoit  done  point  etre  cite  par 
Pauteur,  puifqu'  il  ne  prouve  rien.  MariuayeWoTidiuK  in;  piuuve  riuiv.  Machiavel 
voudroit  que  le  crime  fut  heureux,  &  il  fe  flatte  par-la  d'avoir  quelque  bonne  railbn  de 
l'accrediter,  ou  du  moins  un  argument  pafikble  a  produire.  Mais  fuppofons  que  le 
crime  puifle  fe  commettre  avec  fecurite,  &  qu'un  tiran  puifle  exercer  impunement  la. 
fceleratefle,  &c" 

{/]  Furiarum  maxima  juxta 

Accubat 

Exurgitque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. — 

JEne'id.  vi.  6o£. 
Wretched  certainly  muft  be  the  condition  of  Tyrants,  "  poflunt  enim  (fays  Tullydc 
Offic.  lib.  iii.  c.    21.)  cuiqucjn  effe  utiles  angores,  follicitudines,  diurni  &  nocturni 
metus,  vita  infidiarum  periculoruinque  plenimma  ?  .  .  ,  .  Hunc  tu  quas  confcientiae 
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It  is  impoiTible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  fuch  a  wretch  lhould 
ever  enjoy  a  moment  of  eafe.  Let  any  one  read  the  Lives  of  Diony- 
iius  [k],  Tiberius,  Nero,  Lewis  XL  of  France,  John  Bafilowitz  [/], 
&c.  and  he  will  fee  that  all  thofe  monfters  ended  their  days  in  the 
moil:  miferable  manner. 

Cruelty  proceeds  from  an  atrabilaire  and  malevolent  difpofition* 
which,  if"  not  timely  corrected,  often  turns  to  furious  madnefs.  If 
then  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  Juftice  upon  Earth,  or  an  Almighty 
power  in  Heaven,  it  would  ltill  be  the  true  interelt  of  every  one  to  be 
virtuous  and  humane ;  as  fuch  difpofitions  unite  mankind  in  bonds  of 
amity,  and  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  happinefs  and  prefervation : 
whii'fr.  vice  and  tyranny  never  fail  to  plunge  them  into  mifery  and 
denruction. 

labes  in  animo  cenfes  habuifle  ?  quae  vulnera  ?  Cuius  autem  vita  ipft  poteft  utilis  efle, 
cum  ejus  vitse  ea  conditio  fit,  ut  qui  illam  eripuerit  in  maxima  &  gratia  futurus  fit  £c 
gloria. 

What  a  picture  of  dLftraiHon  does  Tacitus  give  us  in  the  Character  of  Tiberius,. 
jfrmal.  vi.  cap.  vi.  Here  follows  that  Tyrant's  Letter  to  the  Senate.  "  Quid  fcribam 
vobis  P.  C.  aut  quomodo  fcribam,  aut  quid  omnino  non  fcribam  hoc  tempore,  Dii  me 
Deasque  pejus  perdant  quam  perire  quotidie  me  fentio,  fi  fcio."  Upon  which,  the  Hil- 
torian  mak.es  this  remark.  "  Adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia  ipfi  qucque  in  fupplicium 
>erterant.  Neque  fruftra  prsftantiffimus  fapientias  adfirmare  folitus  eft,  fi  recludantur 
tvrar.norum  mentes,  poffe  afpici  laniatus  &  iclus  ;  quando  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita 
fsevitia,  libidine,  malis  confultis,  animus  dilaceretur:  quippe  Tiberiurn  non  fbrtuna, 
non  folitudines  piotegebant,  quin  tormenta  pectoris  fuafque  ipfe  poenas  fateretur." 
Which  Mr.  Gordon  tranflates  in  this  manner..  "  What  to  write  to  you,  Confcript 
Fathers,  or  in  what  manner  to  write,  or  what  at  all  not  to  write  at  this  inftant,  if  I. 
c:n  determine,  may  all  the  Deities,  Gods  and  GoddefTcs,  doom  nie  to  (till  more 
cruel  agonies  than  thofe  under  which  I-  feel  mvfelf  perifhing  daily-"' 

So  clofely  did  the  horror  of  his  cruelties  and  infamy  haunt  this  man  ef  bleed,  and? 
became  his  torturers  !  Nor  was  it  at  random  what  the  wifeft  of  men  was  wont  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  were  difplayed,  they  would  be  feen  full  of  deadly  wounds- 
and  goring?,  fince  what  the  feverity  of  Stripes  is  to  the  body,  the  fame  to  the  foul  is. 
the  bitter  anguiih  of  cruelty,  lull,  and  execrable  purfuits.  To  Tiherius,  not  his  Im- 
pel ial  fortune,  not  his  gloomy  and  inacceffiule  folitudes,  could  enfure  tranquillity,  ncr 
exempt  him  from  feeling  and  even  avowing  the  rack  in  his  breaft,  anJ  the  avenging, 
furies  that  purfued  him-" 

Suetonius  ("peaking  of  this  letter  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius,  (ays,  "  Poihcmo  femet  ipfe 
pertsfus,  tali  epiftola?  principfo  tantum  non  fummam  fuorum.  malorum  profeflus  eft.". 

[k]  A  Tyrant  of  Syiacufe,  of  whom  Tully  fays,  "  Vita  ejus  nihil  tetrius,-mi- 
ferius,  deteftabilius." 

[/J  Bafilius  Suifki,  Great  Duke  of  Mofcovy..  He  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year 
1606,  after  Demetrius  was  murdered  by  the  rebels ;  but  was  rivaled  by  another  Deme- 
trius, fupported  by  the  Poles,,  who  defeated  his  army  at  Kovelfko,  in  i'o-,  routed 
him  the  next  ]  ear  ;.t  Bolchow,  aad  at  laft  dethroned  him  in  161c,.  and  ihut  him  up  in 
the  fort  of  Goftin,  where  he  ended  his  lite  mijfcrablv.     Butmfeb. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Of  civil  Principality. 

Ilhall  now  fay  fomcthing  of  the  other  way  of  afcending  to  domi- 
nion from  a  private  condition  ;  that  is,  when  a  principal  Citizen 
is  advanced  to  Sovereignty  over  his  own  Countrymen,  not  hy  wicked 
and  violent  means,  but  by  their  favour  and  co-operation  ;  which  may 
be  called  a  civil  Principality,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  either  by  virtue 
or  fortune  alone,  but  by  a  lucky  fort  of  craft.      Such  a  perfon,   I  lay, 
is  lifted  up  to  Sovereign  power  either  by  the  favour  of  the  Common- 
alty, or  the  Nobility  :   for  in  every  State  there  is  a  contrariety  of  dif- 
poiition  in  the  conitituents,  the  peopb  being  always  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  afraid  of  being  oppreifed  by  the  Grandees  ;  aftd  the  Gran- 
dees ambitious  to  rule  and  domineer  over  the  people  \m\     This  di- 
verfity  of  inclinations  is  the  occalion  of  ccntefts,  which  mult  always 
end  either  in  a  Principality,  or  a  free  Government,  or  in  downright 
Hcentioufnefs  [»].     A  Principality  is  introduced  either  by  the  people 
or  the  Grandees,  according  as  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  have 
an  opportunity  and  find  their  account  in  it :  for  when  the  Grandees 
perceive   themfelves   too  weak  to  cope  with   the  people,    they  fome- 
times  confer  their  whole  authority  upon  one  perfon,  and  make  him 
their  Prince,  in  order  to  gratify  their  animolity  more  effectually  under 
the  ihelter  of  his  power  [o].  The  people  likewife  do  the  fame  thing, . 
but  from   different  motives  :   when  they   can   no  longer  make  head 
againfl  the  oppreifion  of   the  Grandees,  they  throw  all  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  one  perfon  alone,  and  appoint  him  their  Prince  to 
defend  and   protedt  them.     But  a  Prince  who  is  railed  by  the  favour 

[///]  Rapacity  and  violence  being  vices  that  are  commonly  incident  to  the  great  and 
powerful..  "  Avaritiam  &  irrogaiitium  praecipua  validiorum  vitia."  Tacit,  Hifi.  i.  "  Na- 
turalem  nobilitatis  fuperbL.n."     Pa'.rrc,  H-y'L  ii. 

[»]  "  Poftquam  exui  :cqualitas,  &  pro  modeiHa  ac  putlore  ambitio  &  vis  incedebat, 
provenere  dominationes."  Here  behold  the  rife  of  Principality.  "  Poilquam  reenn 
pertselum,  leges  maluerunt."  Annul,  iii.  Here  we  fee  the  origin  of  Liberty,  or  free  Go- 
vernment. "  Tribunis  reddua  licentia  quoqjuo  vellent  agitandi."  ....  Exin  con- 
tinua  p.  ;•  viginti  annos  difcordia,  p.on  mes,  nonjus,  deterrirru  qux-que  impune."  Her-- 
fprun,.  up  liccniioufnefs,  whkh  always  produces  confufion.  "  Inter  Patres  plebemque 
certa  nnu  exarfere  ;  modo  tuvbuknti  Tnbuni,  modo  Confules  p  raevalidi."  Hijl.  ii. 

[:  As  the  Her^oeans  did,  who  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  tie  Ccmmor.uky,  \vi».:c!i 
was  too  ftror.g  fur  them,  recalled  Clearchus  from  banifhmtiU,  and  made  him  tntic 
•Piir.ce  in  fpite  of  them.     Set  Macbiavrf's  Political  Difcourfes.  Bcok  i.  Chap.  xvi.  . 
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of  the  Grandees  will  find  more  difficulty  in  liipporting  himfelf,  than 
one  who  is  advanced  by  the  people :  becaufe  he  muft  of  necefiity 
have  many  of  that  rank  near  his  perfon,  who  {till  will  he  tempted  to 
■look  upon  themfelves  in  a  manner  as  his  equals,  and  think  it  hard 
to  be  governed  and  controuled  as  he  pleafes  [/>].  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Prince  that  is  exalted  by  the  people,  ilands  alone,  and  has  nobody 
or  very  few  about  him  but  fuch  as  are  ready  to  obey  his  commands  [q]. 
Bef  des,  the  Grandees  are  unreafcnable  in  their  demands,  and  not  to 
be  fatisfled  without  prejudice  to  others  :  but  the  people  are  foon  con- 
tented, as  their  defires  are  but  moderate  and  jult,  and  much  more 
commendable  than  thole  of  the  Grandees ;  one  iide  aipiring  to  no- 
thing further  than  protection  and  fecurity,  the  other  thirfting  after 
.tvranDV  and  opprellion.  It  might  be  added,  that  when  the  people 
aie  dill.frected  to  a  Prince,  he  never  can  gain  them  all  on  account  of 
their  numbers  :  but  he  may  fecure  the  Grandees,  becaufe  they  are 
lew.  The  worft  however  that  he  has  to  apprehend  from  the  people 
in  fucheircurnftances,  is,  that  they  will  defert  him  :  but  if  the  Gran- 
dees are  difcontented,  he  may  expect:  that  they  will  not  only  defert, 
but  confpire  and  rebel  againft  him  :  for  as  they  have  generally  more 
penetration  and  fee  further  than  the  common  people,  they  will  take 
-care  to  fecure  themfelves  in  time,  and  go  over  to  fome  other  competitor 
from  whom  they  have  better  hopes. 

In  fhort,  the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  of  neceflity  and  always 
will  be  the  fame,  and  cannot  be  altered  :  but  a  Prince  has  no  occalion 
to  continue  the  famefett  of  Grandees;  he  daily  has  it  in  his  power  to 
degrade  fome  and  create  others.,  and  to  increafe  or  diminifh  their  au- 
thority as  he  pleafes. 

For  a  further  illuftration  of  this  matter,  it  muft  be  obferved  which 
of  the  Grandees  devote  themfelves  wholly  to  the  intereft  and  fortune 
of  their  Prince,  and  which  of  them  do  not.  Thofe  that  do,  and  are 
not  rapacious  or  opprefiive,  ought  to  be  honoured  and  efteemed  by 

[/>]  This  obliged  Clearchus  to  crufh  them  all,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  their  info- 
lence,  and  in  fome  tneafure  to  fatisfy  the  Commonalty,  in  revenging  them  upon  thofe 
that  had  deprived  thein  of  their  liberty.  Machiavel,  Ibid.  Where  he  concludes,  that  in 
what  manner  l'oever  one  becomes  a  Prince,  he  will  always  find  it  neceffary,  fooner  or 
later,  to  sain  the  affe&ians  of  the  people  ;  without  which,  he  can  never  effectually  fe- 
cure himTelf  from  danger:  for  the  more  rigoroufly  he  behaves  himfelf  towards  them, 
the  weaker  he  will  become  every  day. 

[q]  Cofnno  de'  Medici  got  the  better  of  the  Florentine  Nobility,  fays  Nardi,  in  the 
fit-it  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  becaufe  the  Nobles  being  all  equal,  were  continually  divided 
amongft  themfelves  :  whereas  Cofimo's  partizans,  who  were  dazzled  with  the  fplendour 
and  reputation  of  his  family,  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  be  his  dependants,  and  to 

•obey  him.  . 

him; 
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him;  thofe  that  do  not,  perhaps,  have  no  other  motive  for  their  cool- 
nefs  than  a  natural  timidity  and  want  of  Spirit :  in  which  cafe  how- 
ever, he  may  employ  them,  and  to  good  purpofe  too,  if  they  are 
able  in  council  :  for  then,  they  will  honour  him  in  profperity,  and 
in  adverfity  they  will  do  him  no  injury.  But  when  that  backwardnefs 
proceeds  from  ambition  or  fome  other  latent  caufe,  it  is  a  fign  that 
they  have  a  greater  regard  for  their  own  welfare  and  intereit  than  that 
of  their  Prince  :  and  therefore  he  ought  to  guard  againft  them  as 
profelled  enemies,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that,  if  he  ihould  fall  into 
diftrefs,  they  wDl  certainly  join  with  his  enemies  to  ruin  him  if  they 
can  [  r  ]. 

A    Prince  therefore  who  owes  his  exaltation  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  ought   to  be  very  careful  to  preferve  their  affection  :    which 
is  ealily  effected,  as   they  require   nothing  more  from   him,  than  to 
defend  them  from  oppreifion.     But  one  who  is  advanced  by  the  Gran- 
dees, contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  mull:  above  all  things 
endeavour  to  gain  them  afterwards:   and. that  may  be  done  without 
■any  difficulty,  merely  by  taking  them  under  his  protection.     And  as 
it  is  but  natural  when  we  receive  favours  from  a  perfon  from  whom 
we  expected  nothing  but  injuries,   to  think  ourfelves   fo  much   the 
more  obliged  to  fuch  a  benefactor ;  he  will  become  more  acceptable 
to  the  people  than  if  he  had  been  raifed  at  firff  entirely  by  themfelves. 
But  fince  there  are  many  ways  of  gaining  them,  which  mull  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  times  and  cireumftances  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  here  for  that  purpofe,  and  therefore 
I  lhall  leave  that  to  the  difcretion  of  others,  and  only  fay  once  more 
in  general,  that  they  muff  be  gained  at  all  events  :  for  a  Prince  that 
does  not  take  care  of  this,  will  find  neither  refuge  nor  remedy  in  ad  - 
veriity.     Nabis  Prince  of   Sparta,  who  was  attacked  by  all  Greece, 
and  a  victorious  "Roman  army   at   the  fame  time,  defended  his  Go- 
vernment and  Country  againft  their  whole  power  :  and  this  he  was 
enabled  to  do  merely  by  fecuring  the  affections  of  a  few,  when  he  faw 
the  danger  approaching  :  whereas,  if  he  had  been  hated  by  the  people 
he  mull  have  been  utterly"  ruined.     Let  no  one  therefore  quote  the  old 
proverb  againlt  me,  that,  V/h-.focver  bu'dds  upon  the  people,  builds  upon 
fund:  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  a  private  Citizen  who  depends 
upon  the  multitude  to  fkreen  him  from  the  power  of  the  Magistrates 
or  die  oppreifion  of  particular  Enemies,  will  often  find  himfelf  de-  • 

[r]  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  courted  Vitellius  in  all  his  Letters,  at  the  fame  time  fent 
Vefpafian  an   exa£t  account  of  all  his  motions,   endeavouring  to  trim   betwixt   them  • 
both,  and  aiways  to  keep  well  with  him  that  was  uppermeft;  by  which  me.-.ns  he  iuftly 
became  fufpected  by  them  both,  and  fecured  the  favour  of  neither. 
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ceived,  as  it  happened  to  the  Gracchi  [j]  at  Rome,  and  Georgio 
Scali  [/]  at  Florence  ;  yet  when  a  Prince  puts  his  confidence  in  the 
people,  who  is  a  man  of  courage  himfelf  and  knows  hew  to  com- 
-inand  others,  not  dejected  in  adverlity,  nor  deficient  in  other  neceflary 
preparations,  but  careful  to  keep  up  their  Spirits  by  his  own  valour 
and  conduct,  he  will  never  be  deferted  by  them,  nor  have  any  occa- 
iion  to  repent  that  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fecurity  upon  the 
affections  of  his  people. 

But  a  Prince  runs  a  great  rifque  who  endeavours  to  change  a  civil 
Principality  into  ablblute  dominion :    becaufe  he  mull  either  govern 
the  State  entirely  himfelf,  or  by  the  afiiflance  of  Magiflrates.     In  the 
latter  cafe,  his  government  mull  be  very  weak  and  precarious  becaufe 
he  muff,  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  thofe  that  are  in  the  Magi- 
ftracy  ;  who  efpecially  in  times  of  danger  and  diflrefs,   will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  ruin  him,  either  by  immediately  rebelling,  or  refuting 
to  execute  his  commands.    In  fuch  junctures  he  will  find  it  impoiTible 
to  exert  ablblute  authority:  for  the  people  having  been  ufed  to  obey 
their  relpective  Magiftrates,  and  to  receive  laws  and  ordinances  directly 
from  them,   will  have  no  regard  to  his  Edicts  and  Proclamations  in 
troublefome  and  doubtful  times  :   nor  will  he  then  find  many  friends 
that  he  can  fully  confide  in.    He  muff,  not  build  upon  the  behaviour 
and  profefTions  of  his  Subjects  in  peaceable  times  when   they  have 
occafion  for  his  favour  and  protection  :  for  then  every  one  runs  to  his 
beck,   every  one  promifes  and  vows  to  lay  down  his  life  for  him  whillt 
there  is  no  profpect  of  danger  or  death :  but  when  Storms  begin  to 
arife,  and  he  has  occafion  for  their  afliftance,  not  a  man  of  them  is 
to  be  feen  [u] :  and  this  experiment  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  impofnble  to  try  it  any  more  than  once.    A  wife  Prince  there- 
fore ought  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  to  his  Subjects  as  to  make  both 
himfelf  and  his  government  neceffary  for  their  well-being  and  happi- 
nefs:    and  then  they  will  prove  firm  and    faithful  to  him  upon  all 
occafions. 

[s]  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  afTaulted  anJ  killed  by  the  people,  merely  upon  Scipio 
N:.uca's  favinov,  "  Qui  falvam  vdlent  Rempublicam  fe  fequerentur."  /.  c.  Let  all  thofe 
that  with  well  to  the  Common-wealth  follow  me."  Piiterc.  Hijl.  ii. 

[/]  He  was  beheaded  in  the  midft  of  a  people  who  but  juft  before  were  ready  to  adore 
him.  Mack.  Hijl.  Flor.  book  iii.  From  whence  came  the  Florentine  proverb,  Fomlarft 
x',me  Mejjer  Georgio  Scali ;  to  build  Hie  ScalL  The  affections  of  the  people,  adds  he,  are 
as  eafily  loft  as  gained. 

[a]  "  Profperis  Vitellii  rebus  certaturi  ad  obfequium;  adverfam  ejus  fortunam  ex  aequo 
•detredabant."  Tact.  Hiji.  ii.  "  Languentibus  on.j/iutn  ftudiis  qui  primo  alacrcs  fidtrn 
ataue  animum  oftentavcrant."  Hiji.  i- 
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*  HERE  is  no  defire  more  generally  implanted  in  our  nature, 
than  that  of  Liberty  ;  it  is  common  to  barbarians,  as  well  as  thy 
moft  polite  nations :  for  as  we  are  born  free,  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  continue  fo.  To  this  unconquerable  Spirit  of  independency,  the 
world  is  obliged  for  fo  many  great  men  :  this  firft  gave  birth  to  Re- 
publican Governments,  which  constitute  a  fort  of  equality  anion  eft 
mankind,  and  re-eftablilh  them  in  their  native  freedom. - 

Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  lays  dov/n  very  good  and  commendable 
rules  for  the  conducl  of  fuch  as  are  advanced  to  Sovereign  power  by 
the  free  confent  of  the  principal  Citizens  in  a  Common-wealth  :  and 
indeed  it  is  almoft  the  only  cafe  in  which  he  will  allow  a  man  to  acl 
with  common  honefty.     But  unfortunately,  it  is  a  cafe  that  very  fel- 
dom  or  never  happens.     The  Republican  Spirit  ever  jealous  to  excels 
of  its   liberty,  prefently  takes  alarm  at  the  leaft  circumftance  that 
feems  to  threaten  it  with  chains,  and  will  not  bear  to  admit  even  fo 
much  as    the  very   idea  of  a  Mailer.     Many  States  in   Europe  have 
lhaken   off  the   yoke  of  Tyrants   for   the  fake   of  independency,  as 
might  eafily  be  Ihewn  :  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  produce 
an  example  of  any  one  that  has  been  free  and  afterwards  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  Slavery.     Many  Republics,  it  is  true,  in  courfe  of  time, 
have  relapled  into  Defpotifm  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  misfortune  that  at 
laft  muft  inevitably  happen  to  all.     For   how  is  it  poflible  that  any 
Republic  fhould  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  for  ever  againft  fo  many  ene- 
mies as  are  perpetually  undermining  its  liberties  ?  How  can  it  reftrain 
the  ambition  of  powerful  and  afpiring  men  whom  it  fofters   in  its 
bolom  ?  How  guard  againft  the  leduttions  and  fecret  practices  cf  its 
neighbours,  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  its  own  members,  whilll 
private intereft  is  fo  predominant  in  the  World  ?  Can  it  expedl  always 
to  come  off  with  Victory  and  fuccefs  in  the  wars   which  it   muft  of 
neceihty  be  engaged  in  ?  or  to  prevent  thofe  conjunctures  fo  fatal  to 
liberty,  thole  critical  and  hazardous  moments  which  fometimes  prove 
jp  favourable  to  wicked  and  bold  men  ?  If  its  troops  are  commanded 
erhdious  or  cowardly  Generals,  it  muft  fall  a  prey  to  its  Ene- 
mies :   and  if  it  has  brave  and  enterprizing  Officers   at  the  head  of 
them,   they  will  become  dangerous  in  times  of  peace,  after  they  have 
been  accuftomed  to  war. 

Almoft  all  Republics  raifed  themfelves  out  of  an  abyfs  of  fervitude 

•othe  hlgheft  pitch  of  Liberty;  and  almoft  all  of  them  have  tumbled 
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down  from  that  point  into  Slavery  again.  The  fame  Athenians,  who 
in  the  time  of  Demofthenes,  lifted  up  their  crefls  in  fo  haughty  a 
manner  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  crouched  with  the  moft  abjecl: 
fervility  to  Alexander  his  Sfcn.  The  fame  Romans  who  abhorred  the 
very  name  of  Royalty  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  patiently  fubmit- 
ted,  after  the  revolution  of  fome  ages,  to  the  fcourge  of  Emperors  : 
and  the  Englifh  who  put  Charles  I.  to  death,  becaufe  he  had  ufurped 
fome  trifling  prerogatives,  bowed  down  their  fliff  necks  under  the 
rigour  and  tyranny  of  a  haughty  and  artful  Protestor  [*&}.  It  can- 
not be  laid  then  that  thefe  States  voluntarily  chofe  a  Mafter  themfelves; 
but  that  other  daring  and  ambitious  men,  who  took  the  advantage 
of  favourable  times  and  circumftances,  made  them  fubmit  to  one 
whether  they  would  or  not.  As  mankind  are  born  to  live  for  a  while, 
and  then  die  either  of  difeafes  or  old  age  ;  fo  Republics  are  formed, 
and  flourilh  perhaps  for  fome  ages,  till  at  laft  they  are  totally  ruined 
either  by  the  ambition  of  fome  Citizen  of  their  own,  or  the  arms  of 
their  Enemies.  Every  thing  has  its  period ;  the  greateft  Monarchies 
have  but  a  limited  duration,  and  Republics  being  well  apprized  that 
they  muft  fometime  or  other  be  diffolved,  make  it  their  chief  care 
to  guard  againft  the  grandeur  of  any  overgrown  family  in  their  State ; 
whofe  power  they  look  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  diftemper  that  will 
otherwiie  prove  mortal  in  the  end. 

It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  perfuade  fuch  Republicans  as  are  in 
full  pofleflion  of  their  liberties,  ever  to  chufe  a  Mafter  to  rule  over 
them,  even  the  beft :  they  will  always  infift  that  it  is  better  to  depend 
upon  Laws,  than  the  caprice  of  any  one  man.  "  The  laws,  they  will 
fey,  are  juft;  but  every  man  is  partial  :  they  are  our  remedy  upon 
all  occasions  :  but  fuch  a  remedy  as  may  eafily  be  converted  into  mor- 
tal poifon,  whenever  the  perlbn  is  fo  inclined,  that  has  a  power  to 
controul  them.  In  fhort,  liberty  is  a  bleffing  that  is  our  birthright  : 
why  then  fhould  we  deprive  ourfelves  of  it  ?  If  it  is  a  crime  to  rebel 
againft  a  lawful  Sovereign  -,  is  it  not  equally  fo  to  be  inftruments  in 
enflaving  a  Common-wealth  ?  " 

[v]  The  text  in  the  firft  Edition  runs  thus,  "  Et  ces  memes  Anglois  qui  mirent  a  mort 
Charles  I.  parce  qu'il  empietoit  fur  leurs  droit?,  plierent  la  roideur  de  leur  courage  fur 
la  puifTance  altiere  de  leur  Protefleur."  But  in  the  other,  in  this  manner.  "  Parte 
qu'avoit  ulurpe  quelques  faibles  droits,  plicrtnt  la  roideur  de  leur  courage  fous  la  ty- 
ramiie  Mere  &  adroite  de  leur  Protecteur." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

In  what  Manner  the  Jlrcngth  of  all  Principalities  Is  to  be  computed. 

IN  examining  the  nature  of  all  Principalities,  another  circumflance 
is  alfo  to  be  confidered  j  and  that  is,  whether  a  prince  is  flrong 
enough  upon  occafion  to  ftand  upon  his  own  bottom ;  or  whether 
he  depends  for  his  fupport  upon  the  afliftance  of  others.  For  the 
clearer  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  I  fay,  that  in  my  opinion,  a  Prince 
may  very  well  fupport  himfelf  who  has  either  men  or  money  enough 
to  raife  an  army  fumcient  to  oppofe  any  one  that  (hall  venture  to  in- 
vade him  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  fueh  Princes  as  are  not  able 
to  keep  the  field  againft  an  Enemy,  but  obliged  to  retire  into  ftrong 
places  and  defend  themfelves  there  as  well  as  they  can,  mull;  always 
be  dependent  upon  others.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  fpoken, 
and  (hall  ftill  fay  fomething  further  as  occafion  occurs.  As  to  the 
fecond,  it  is  furrtcient  only  to  advife  Princes  in  fuch  circumltances  to 
fortify  the  place  of  their  refidence  in  the  molt  effectual  manner  they 
can,  and  not  to  trouble  themfelves  about  the  reft  of  the  Country. 
For  whoever  does  this,  and  has  taken  care  to  be  upon  fuch  terms  with 
his  Subjects,  as  we  have  already  recommended,  and  fhall  fay  fomething 
more  of  hereafter,  will  always  find  his  Enemies  very  fhy  of  attacking 
him  \itf\i  as  men  are  naturally  cautious  of  engaging  in  difficult  en- 
terprizes  [„y]  :  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  judged  a  very  eafy  one  to 
reduce  a  town  that  is  in  a  good  poflure  of  defence,  and  where  the 
Prince  and  the  people  are  united. 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Germany  are  abfolutely  free :  and  though 
their  territories  are  fmall,  they  pay  no  further  obedience  to  the  Em- 
peror than  iuff.  what  they  think  lit,  neither  do  they  flan d  in  the  lead 
awe  either  of  him  or  of  any  other  powerful  neighbour.  But  then  they 
are  fo  well  fortified,  that  every  one  muff  be  fenfible  it  mult  be  an  ex- 
ceeding tedious  and  difficult  piece  of  work  to  reduce  them  :  for  they 
are  all  furrounded  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls  with  plenty  of 
cannon,  and  have  always  provifions  of  every  fort  laid  up  in  their  pub- 

[w]  Tacitus  therefore  blames  Bardanes  for  embarrafling  himfelf  with  the  (lege  of  a 
flrong  town,  well  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  being  go- 
verned rather  by  paiHon  and  revenge,  than  bv  common  prudence.  "  Solis  feleucieh- 
fibus  dominationem  ejus  abnuentibus,  in  quos,  ut  patris  fui  quoque  defectores,  ira 
magis,  quam  ex  ufu  praefenri,  accenfus,  implicatur  obfidione  urbis  validae,  muroque  Sc 
commeatibus  firmarse."  Annal.  ii. 

[x]  "  Omnes  qui  magnarutn  rerum  confilia  fufcipiunt  ajftimare  debent  an  quod  in- 
choatur  promptum  effeclu,  aut  certe  non  arduum  fit."    Hijl.  ii. 
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lie  Magazines  futficient  to  maintain  them  for  twelve  months.  Befides 
which,  they  have  work-houfes  to  maintain  their  poor  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  they  ihall  be  no  burden  to  the  public ;  where  they  may  be 
employed  it"  ihey  pleafe,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  in 
fuch  manufactures  as  are  the  chief  lupport  of  thole  Cities,  and  fuftain 
fhernfelves  by  their  labour.  Military  difcipline  and  exercife  are  like- 
wife  in  much  requeft  there ;  for  the  regulation  of  which  they  have 
many  good  laws  and  inftitutions. 

A  Prince  then  who  has  well  fortified  his  Capital  and  is  reflected 
by  his  people,  will  hardly  be  attacked  by  any  one ;  or  if  he  is,  the 
Enemy  will  be  fure  to  come  off  with  lofs  and  difgrace  :   for  the  affairs 
of  this  World  are  fo  fubject  to  change,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for 
any  army  to  lie  a  whole  year  before  a  town  without  interruption.     If 
it  be  objected  that  the  people  who  have  houfes  and  poffeffions  in  the 
Country  will  not  have  patience  to  fee  them  plundered  and  burnt ;  and 
that  felf-intereft  added  to  the  miferies  of  a  long  Siege  will  at  laft  make 
them  forget  their  duty  to  their  Prince  :   I  anfwer,  that  a  prudent  and 
fpirited  Prince,  who  fometimes   artfully  buoys  up  his  Subjects  with 
hopes  that  their  fufferings  will  foon  be  over  ;  fometimes  ftrikes  a  ter- 
ror into  them  by  magnifying  the  cruelty  and  bloodthirftinefs  of  the 
Enemy;  and  takes  other  proper  means  to  quiet  fuch  of  them  as  are 
moft  clamorous,   will  always  overcome  thefe  difficulties  at  laft.     We 
may  add  to  this,  that  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppoied  the  Enemy,  as  ufual, 
will  lay  wafte  the  Country  with  fire  and  Sword  at  their  firfl  arrival, 
wiulft  the  people  are  yet  in  good  Spirits  and  determined  to   defend 
fhernfelves  :    in  which  cafe  a  Prince  has  ft  ill  the  lefs   to  apprehend;, 
becaufe  all  the  mifchief  will  be  done,  and  the  lofs  irretrievable,  before 
their  ardour  has  begun  to  cool  j   and  then  they  will  unite  themfelves: 
fo  much  the  more  clofely  with  their  Prince,   as  they  will  look  upon, 
him  to  be  the  more  obliged  to  them  for  having  facrificed  their  houfes 
and  poffeflions  in  his  defence  :   lor  fuch  is  the.  nature  of  mankind  that 
they  generally  attach-  themfelves  to  thole  whom  they  have  once  bene- 
fited,  with  as  much  zeal  and  fidelity  as  if  they  had  received  a  favour, 
from  them.     So  that  when  all  thefe  things  are  thoroughly  confidered,. 
it  will  appear  no  difficult  matter  for  a  Prince  both   to  gain  and  keep 
the  affections  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  engage  them  to 
ftand  firm  to  him  in  a  long  Siege,  if  he  be  wife  and  provident,  and  takes 
care  that  they  are  well  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their 
Sufienance  and  defence  [_y]. 

[>']   Agriccla,  therefore,    reinforced   the  gar-rifons,  and   laid  up  frefh  quantities-  of 
ammunition  and  provifions  every  year  in  all  the  towns  under  his  command  ;  that  fo  they- 
might  be  always  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  a  Jong  iiege  upon  occalion.  Tacit,  in 
Areola.  "  EXAMEN. 
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THE  World  is  lb  changed  fince  Machiavel  wrote  his  Prince,  that 
moft  things  in  it  feem  to  wear  a  very  different  face  from  what 
they  did  at  that  time  If  one  of  the  molt  able  Generals  that  lived  in 
the  days  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France  fhould  rife  out  of  his  grave,  how 
would  he  be  aftonithed  and  difconcei\.ed  when  he  faw  fuch  numer- 
ous armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  kept  on  foot  not  only  in  time 
of  war  but  in  the  mo  ft  profound  peace  ?  Whereas  in  his  day,  a  hand- 
ful of  men  was  fufficient  to  ftrike  the  boldeft  ftroke  and  execute  the 
greateft  defigns ;  who  likewife  were  di  led  as  lbon  as  there  was  no 

further  occaiion  for  their  Service.  Inftead  of  cuirafles  and  heavy  ar- 
mour ;  inftead  of  pikes  and  harquebuffes  with  match-locks,  he  would 
now  fee  liveries  and  uniforms,  mulkets  with  bayonnets  fixed  at  their 
muzzle,  new  methods  of  encamping,  carrying  on  Sieges,  drawing 
up  armies,  and  above  all,  of  providing  fubhllance  for  them  ;  a  piece 
of  general  (hip  as  neceffary  to  be  Mailer  of  as  of  knowing  how  to  lead 
them  on  to  battle. 

But  what  would  Machiavel  himfelf  fay,  if  he  was  to  fee  the  new 
Syftem  of  Politics  which  now  prevails  in  Europe,  and  the  many  great 
Princes  that  at  prcfem  make  l'uch  a  figure  in  die  world,  who  in  his 
time  were  maue,  hut  very  {mall  account  of?  How  would  he  be  fur- 
prized  to  lee  the  power  of  Kings  now  fettled  upon  a  folid  foundation  ; 
the  decorum  oblerved  in  negotiations  betwixt  different  Sovereigns, 
and  the  balance  of  power  eftablilhed  by  an  alliance  amongft  fome 
great  Potentates,  only  with  a  view  to  curb  the  ambition  of  others, 
and  to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  World  ? 

Thefe  things  have  occafioned  lb  general  and,  in  fail,  fa  univerfal 
a  change,  .hat  moft  of  MachiaveFs  rules  are  altogetherJncompatible 
with  our  Modern  Politics,  as  may  be  fhewn  from  this  Chapter  in  par- 
ticular :    of  which  I  will  give  fome  inftances. 

He  fuppofes  that  a  Prince,  who  has  a  large  extent  of  territory  [  z  ]» 
his  Coffers  full  of  money,  and  can  raife  a  powerful  army,  will  always 
be  able  to  fupporthimlelf  againft  his  enemies  without  the  alfiftance  of 
any  Ally. 

Bui  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary,  and  affect  that  no 
Prince,  iiow  redoubtable  foever  he  may  be,  can  ftand  alone  againft  a. 
League  of  powerful  enemies,  and  that  he  will  find  it  abfolutely  necef- 

[z.]  It  muft  be  obferve.l,  that  Machiavel  does  n>t  fay  a  lar^e  extent  cf  territa^,  hi . 
Y/ords  are  tu:.iJjiato> 

fary 
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.^ary  to  have  feme  allies  likewife  on  his  fide.  If  Lewis  XIV  of  France, 
the  moft  pui  riant  and  formidable  Prince  in  Europe  of  his  time,  was 
reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
to  lecure  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  family,  and  could 
no  longer  make  head  againff,  fo  many  other  powers  as  had  united 
againil  him,  becaufe  he  was  not  fupported  by  any  confederate  ;  much 
lefs  can  any  inferior  Prince  hope  to  ftand  upon  his  own  legs,  or  to 
oppofe  others  without  extreme  danger,  except  he  has  good  alliances 
to  depend  upon.  It  is  often  faid,  but  inconliderately  indeed,  that 
Treaties  of  alliance  are  of  no  ufe;  as  the  articles  are  feldom  obferved, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  regard  paid  to  them  in  our  times  than  in  any 
other.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  there 
are  feveral  examples  of  Princes  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
who  have  not  been  exactly  punctual  in  the  performance  of  their  en- 
gagements, vet  there  is  great  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  fuch 
Treaties.  The  allies  with  whom  you  contract  would  otherwife  per- 
haps be  fo  many  enemies  j  and  if  they  will  give  you  no  afiiflance, 
they  are  obliged  at  leaft  to  obferve  a  neutrality  for  a  certain  time. 

Machiavel,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  next  place,  fpeaks  of  little 
Princes,  Sovereigns  in  miniature,  whofe  territories  are  fo  lmall  that 
they  cannot  bring  an  army  into  the  field  :  and  in  this  cafe,  he  lays 
great  ftrefs  upon  fortifying  their  Capital,  and  (hutting  up  themfelves 
and  their  troops  there  in  time  of  war.  Such  Princes  are  but  a  fort 
of  Hermaphrodites,  partly  Sovereigns,  and  partly  private  men  ;  [their 
fphere  of  Royalty  is  very  contracted  :  and  if  they  are  furrounded  by 
neighbours  no  ftronger  than  themfelves,  they  are  in  the  right  of  it  to 
fortify  their  little  infignihcant  towns  :  two  Baftions  and  two  hundred 
Soldiers  will  defend  them  againil  their  neighbours  as  effectually,  as  a 
number  of  ftrong  fortreffes  and  an  hundred  thoufand  men  would  fe- 
cure  one  of  the  greateft  Monarchs.  But  if  thefe  Lords  are  in  the  fame 
circumifances  that  the  Barons  of  France  and  England  formerly  were, 
I  fhould  think  that  troops  and  fortified  towns  would  only  ferve  to 
ruin  inftead  of  aggrandizing  them.  The  pomp  and  oftentation  of 
Sovereignty  is  a  dangerous  thing,  when  power  is  wanting  to  fupport 
it  :  many  a  petty  Lord  [a]  has  ruined  himfelf  and  his  family  by  too 
fond  an  affectation  of  grandeur.  To  keep  a  body  of  troops  on  foot  like 
an  army,  when  one  ought  to  have  no  more  than  a  {lender  guard  ;  to 
keep  a  guard,  when  one  ought  to  be  content  with  domeftic  Servants 
.only,  cannot  be  called  the  effect  of  ambition,  but  of  downright  va- 

[/>]  The  original  fays,  "  Plus  d'un  Prince  apanage  ;"  for  which  we  have  no  word  in 
our  language.  The  iubfrantive  apanage  fignirics  the  portion  of  a  Sovereign's  younger 
children. 

nity  ; 
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nity;  and  of  fuch  a  kind  of  vanity  too  as  will  ibon  bring:  a  man  to 
poverty.  What  occafion  have  they  for  fortified  places]  [<£]  ?  they  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  befieged  by  neighbours  that  are  as  weak  as 
themfelves  ;  for  others  that  are  more  powerful  will  prefently  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrel  and  offer  their  mediation  which  they  cannot  refufe  : 
a  fbroke  or  two  of  the  pen  will  put  an  end  to  their  little  frays  and 
prevent  any  erlufion  of  blood.  Of  what  ufe  then  will  fortrefTes  be 
to  them?  If  they  could  fupport  a  Siege  as  long  as  that  of  Troy 
againfl  fuch  feeble  enemies,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  any 
longer  than  Jericho  did,  againft  the  armies  of  a  powerful  Prince. 
Eefides,  if  it  mould  happen  that  there  lhould  be  wars  of  any  import- 
ance betwixt  other  greater  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
could  not  ftand  neuter  without  being  utterly  ruined ;  and  if  they 
fhould  fide  with  either  of  the  Princes  at  war,  their  Capital  mult 
inevitably  become  a  place  of  arms  to  the  Commander  in  chief  of 
his  army. 

The  State  of  the  free  towns  in  Germany  was  formerly  very  different, 
according  to  Machiavel,  from  what  it  is  at  prefent :  for  at  this  time 
a  fingle  petard  or  even  a  Mandate  from  the  Emperor  is  fufficient  to 
make  any  of  them  open  their  gates.  They  are  all  very  poorly  for- 
tified j  molt  of  them  with  old  tottering  walls,  flanked  in  fome  places 

[i]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition.  "  lis 
ne  jouent  le  role  de  grands  Seigneurs  qu'  avec  leurs  domeftiqucs.  Ce  qu'on  pourroit 
leur  confeiller  de  meilleur,  feroit,  ce  me  fernble,  de  diminuer  en  quelque  chofe  i'opinion 
infinie  qu'ils  ont  de  leur  grandeur,  de  la  venaration  extreme  qu'ils  ont  pour  leur  an- 
cienne  &  illuftre  race,  Si  du  zele  inviolable  qu'ils  cnt  pour  leurs  Armoiries.  .  Les  per- 
fonnes  fenfees  diient,  qu'ils  feroient  mieux  de  ne  figurer  dans  le  monde  que  comnie  des 
Seigneurs  qui  font  bien  a  leur  aife,  de  quitter  une  bonne  fois  les  echaffes  fur  Jes  quels 
leur  orgueil  les  monte,  de  n'entretenir  tout  au  plus  qu'une  garde  fufRfante  pour  chaffer 
les  voleurs  de  leur  Chateau,  en  cas  qu'il  y  en  eut  d'affez  affamez  pour  y  chercher  fub- 
liftance,  5c  de  rafer  les  remparts,  les  murailles,  &  teut  ce  qui  peut  donner  Pair  d'une 
place  forte  a  leur  refidence. 

En  voici  les  raifons  :  la  plupart  des  petits  Princes,  &  nommement  ceux  d'Allema^ne 
fe  ruinent  par  la  depenfe  exceflive,  a  proportion  de  leurs  revenus,  que  leur  fait  faire 
l'yvreffe  de  leur  vaine  grandeur :  ils  s'abiment  pour  foutenir  l'honneur  de  leur  maifon, 
&  ils  prennent  par  vanite  le  chemin  de  la  miiere  Sc  de  i'hopital  j  il  n'y  ?.  pas  jufqu'  au 
Cadet  du  Cadet  d'une  ligne  apanagee,  qui  ne  s'imagine  d'etre  quelque  chofe  fembluble 
a  Louis  XIV.  il  batit  fon  Verfailies,  il  a  fes  maitreffes,  il  eniredent  fes  armees. 

II  y  a  adtuallement  un  certain  Prince  apanage  d'une  grande  Maifon,  qui  par  une  refine- 
ment dc  grandeur,  entretient  exadterr.ent  a  fon   fervice  tous  les  corps  de  troupes   qui  . 
compofent  la  maifon  d'un  grand  Roi,  &  cela  il  fort  en  ffiminutif,  qu'il  faut  un   micro- 
fcope   pour  appercevoir  chacun  de  ces   corps  en  particulier  ;  fon  armee  feroit  peut-etre 
aifez  fort  pour  repielenter  une  batt  ille  fur  le  Theatre  de  Verone. 

J'ai  dit  en  fecond  lieu,  que  les  petits  Princes  faifoient  mal  de  fortifier  leur  nfidence, 
U  la  raifon  en  elt  toute  fimple,  &c. 

4  with 
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with  great  towers,  and  iurrounded  with  ditches  now  almoft  filled 
up  with  earth  that  has  mouldered  down  into  them,.  They  have  but 
few  troops,  and  thofe  badly  difci;  lined;  their  Officers  being,  for 
the  moil:  part,  old  men  and  worn  c  ut  in  the  Service.  Some  of  thefe 
towns  indeed  are  pretty  well  provided  with  artillery  :  but  this  is  not 
fufficient  to  oppole  the  Emperor,  who  often  treats  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  makes  them  thoroughly  fenfible  of  their  weaknefs.  In 
ihort,  to  make  war,  to  fight  battles,  to  attack  or  defend  fortreffes, 
only  belongs  to  great  Princes  :  and  thofe  that  imitate  them  in  thefe 
refpecTs,  without  power  to  fupport  themfelves  in  it,  are  like  him 
A\ho  thought  himfeif  Jupiter  becaufe  lie- mimicked  his  thunder  [c]. 

C  H  A  P.     XL 

Of  Eccle/iajlical  Prmcipalities, 

T  T  now  remains  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  nature  of  Ec- 
■*■  clefiailical  Principalities ;  which,  when  once  acquired,  are  eafily 
preferved  afterwards.  For  though  the  perfons  that  are  railed  to  fuch 
dignities  are  indebted  either  to  their  virtue  or  good  fortune  for  their 
exaltation;  yet  they  may  maintain  themfelves  in  the  poflefijon  of 
them  without  either  one  or  the  other;  as  they  are  fortified  by  reli- 
gious conftitutions  of  ancient  and  venerable  authority,  which  have 
fuch  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  will  always  fup- 
port an  Eccleiiaftical  Prince  let  his  conduct  and  manner  of  life  be 
what  it  will.     Thefe  are   the  only  Princes  who  have  dominions  and 

[/]  Salmoneus,  a  King  of  Elis,  who  built  a  great  bridge  of  brafs  ia  that  City,  over 
■which  he  ufed  to  drive  his  chariot,  to  imitate  the  noife  of  thunder,  carrying  lighted 
torches  in  his  hand,  which  he  darted  down  upon  the  people  by  way  of  ligntening : 
thofe  upon  whom  they  fell,  were  immediately  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  parcel  of 
Ruffians,  whom  he  had  ready  ftationed  for  that  purpofe.  Virgil  numbers  him  amongfl 
the  damned,  in  the  following  pail'age. 

Vidi  &  cruoleles  dantem  Salmonea  pnocas, 
Dum  flammas  /ovis  &  fonitus  imitatur  Olympi, 
■Quatuor  h>c  inveclus  equis  &  lampada  quaflans 
Per  Graium  populos  mediasque  per  Elidis  urbem 
Ibat  ovans,  Divumque  fibi  pofcebat  honorem. 
Demons,  qui  nimbos  &:  non  'imitabile  fulmen, 
j£re  &  cormpedum  curfu  fimularat  equorum  ! 
At  pater  Omnipotens  dcnfa  inter  nubila  tclum 
Contorht   (non  ille  faces  nee  fumea  taedis 
Lum-ina)  prascipitemque  immani  turbine  adegk. 

JE-neld.  vi,  585. 

.    take 
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take  little  or  no  care  to  defend  them ;  Subjects,  and  give  themfelves 
no  trouble  about  the  government  of  them  :  and  yet  they  are  never 
ltripped  of  their  dominions,  nor  forfeit  the  affections  of  their  Sub- 
jects ;  who,  notwithstanding  thefe  failures,  neither  can,  nor  defire  to 
transfer  them  to  any  other  power.  So  that  fuch  Princes  are  the  hap- 
pieft  and  moil  fecure  in  the  World.  But  as  they  are  under  the  im- 
mediate fuperintendance  and  direction  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
both  raifed  and  fupports  them,  and  whofe  operations  are  far  above  the 
comprehenlion  of  our  weak  understanding,  it  would  be  rafh  and  pre- 
fumptuous  in  any  mortal  man  that  ihould  pretend  to  account  for  thefe 
things  :  and  therefore  I  may  very  well  be  excufed  from  entering  into 
any  Solution  of  that  kind  [</].     Neverthelefs,  as  it  may  feem  won- 

[d]  Some  people  find  nothing  wonderful  in  the  rife,  progrcfs,  and  eftablifhment  of 
the  papal  Power,  which  Machiavel  muft  mean  here  :  on  the  contrary,  they  think  it 
more  furprifing,  that  it  has  not  been  greater,  than  that  it  has  been  fo  great.  "  To 
(peak  humanly  (fays  the  author  of  L'Efprit  des  Cours  de  FEurope,  for  Nov.  1699.  p.  665.) 
J  do  not  find  any  thing  fo  very  ftrange  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  Pontifs.  By  the 
-help  of  fome  paifages  in  the  fcripture,  they  have  perfuaded  mankind  of  their  Divinity : 
but  is  this  a  new  thing  r  Do  not  men  run  the  mod  extravagant  lengths  in  matters  of 
Religion  ?  Above  all,  they  are  fond  of  deifying  their  fellow-creatures,  as  is  manifeft  from 
the  heathen  Syftem.  Now,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  the  Roman  Pontifs  could 
eafily  eftabliih  the  divine  privileges  of  their  office,  was  itknot  natural  that  men  mould 
declare  in  their  favour  againft  all  other  powers?  As  for  myfelf,  fo  far  from  being  fur- 
prized  at  their  exaltation,  I  wonder  how  it  was  poflible  for  them  to  fail  of  univerfal 
Monarchy.  When  I  confider  how  many  Princes  have  fhook  off  the  Papal  Yoke,  I  am 
quite  confounded  :  when  I  enquire  into  the  reafons  of  it,  I  can  afcribe  it  to  nothing  but 
the  two  following  general  and  known  caufes,  viz.  That  men  do  not  always  a£t  agree- 
ably to  their  principles  ;  and  that  the  prefent  life  makes  a  flxonger  imprefSon  upon  their 
minds  than  that  to  come." 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  this  matter  as  the  greateft  of  all  prodigies. 
"  Armies,  books,  fermons,  libels,  and  prophecies,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  have  all  been  em- 
ployed againft  the  Popes  :  in  fhort,  every  engine  has  been  fet  at  work  to  put  a  (top  to 
their  conquefts  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becauie  they  have  ufed 
all  manner  of  pailible  arts  and  means  to  fucceed  in  their  defigns.  The  thunder  of  their 
Anathemas  has  been  enforced  by  arms,  councils,  crufades,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifi- 
tion  ;  whilft  craft,  violence,  courage,  and  artifice,  have  confpired  to  protect  them.  Their 
acquifitions  have  coft  the  lives  of  as  many  men  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth ,  and  many  writers  apply  to  new  Rome  what  Virgil  fays  of  the  old. 

Multa  quoque  &  bello  paffus,  dum  conderet  urbem 
Inferretque  Deos  Latio. 

/En.  i.   5. 
Tantx  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gen  tern. 

Ibid.  33. 

Zipporah  faid  to  Mofes,  Exod.  iv.  25.  «  Surely  a  bloody  hufband  art  thou  to  me  i*s 
but  if  the  Church  were  the  wife  of  Jefus  Chrift,  her  hufband  might  dy  to  her  with 
more  reafon,  "  furely  a  bloody  wife  art  thou  to  me."  The  exalted  power  there- 
fore, to  which  the  Popes  raifed  themfelves,  (till  feerns  one  of  th  ■  wonders  in 
vol.  I.                                     4  F  derful 
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derful  to  fbme  how  the  Church  hath  acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of 
temporal  power,  as  to  be  able  at  prefent  not  only  to  curb  the  King 
of  France,  but  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  and  ruin  the  Venetian  ; 
whereas  before  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  every  State  in  Italy,  and 
indeed  every  petty  Lord  and  infignificant  Baron  made  a  Joke  of  its 
fecular  authority,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unneceflary  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  that  matter  here  by  way  of  recapitulation  only,  as  it  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  already  difcuiied. 

Before  Charles  VIII.  of  France  came  into  Italy,  that  Province  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  King  of  Naples, 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  j  all  whom  it  nearly  con- 
cerned to  take  particular  care  in  the  firll  place,  that  no  foreign  power 
fhould  get  footing  there;  and  in  the  next,  that  they  fnould  not  en- 
croach upon  one  another.  Thofe  of  whom  the  reft  had  moft  reafon 
to  be  jealous,  were  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  In  order  to  reftrain 
the  power  of  the  latter,  all  the  others  entered  into  a  confederacy 
againft  them,  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  dominion  ; 
as  they  did  in  particular,  for  the  defence  of  Ferrara  :  and  to  keep 
down  the  Popes,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  Roman  Barons  : 
who  being  divided  into  the  two  factions  of  Urfini  and  Colonni,  and 
always  ready  armed  to  fuppcrt  the  quarrels  which  daily  happened 
betwixt  them  at  Rome,  were  fuch  a  conftant  check  upon  the  Popes, 
that  they  were  prevented  from  undertaking  any  great  matters.  And 
though  indeed  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  See  was  filled  by  a  fpi- 
rited  and  enterprizing  Pontif,  as  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV ;  yet  nei- 
ther their  Spirit,  nor  addrefs,  nor  good  fortune,  could  ever  free  them 
from  thofe  incumbrances.  For  their  Pontificates  were  fo  fhort  (as 
they  did  not  reign  above  ten  years  one  with  another)  that  they  hardly 
had  time  to  humble  either  of  the  factions  :  and  notwithftanding  one 
Pontif  had  almoft  ruined  the  Colonni,  he  was  fucceeded  by  another 
that  raifed  them  up  again  out  of  hatred  to  the  Urfini,  whom  he  en- 

human  hiftory,  and  a  thing  that  cannot  happen  twice.  Were  it  to  be  attempted  again,. 
it  would  be  found  impoilible.  Future  ages  could  never  afford  a  point  of  time  fo  fa- 
vourable to  fuch  an  enterprize,  as  the  paft  have  done  :  and  were  this  great  Edifice  once 
deftroyed,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  man  ever  to  rear  it  again.  All  that  the 
Court  <sf  Rome  can  now  do,  though  filled  with  the  ableft  Politicians  in  the  World,, 
is  barely  to  fupport  itfelf.  Its  acquifitions  are  now  at  an  end.  It  dares  not  excom- 
muni.ate  a  crowned  head,  and  is  often  obliged  to  diffemble  its  refentment  againft  that 
Catholic  party  which  difputes  the  Pope's  infallibility  and  fupremacy.  Was  there  now 
an  Anlipapacy  or  Schifm  in  that  Church,  like  thofe  which  have  been  fo  frequent,  and 
created  fo  much  confufion  in  former  times,  when  Pope  fet  up  againft  Pope,  and  Council 
againft  Council,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  coming  off  with  honour,  that  it  would  be 
uttcily  difcrncerted,  arid  at  its  wits  end  :  fuch  a  ftruggle  in  an  age  like  ours,  would  be 
the  total  dcflruction  of  it.     See  Eayle's  Dlclionary   in  voc.  Gr<g.  V  II. 
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deavoured  to  deprefs  likewife  in  their  turn,  but  to  no  purpofe.  To 
thefe  caufes  it  was  owing  that  the  Popes  had  then  fo  little  temporal 
power  in  It 

I3ut  afterwards,  when  Alexander  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  Pontificate, 
he  exerted  himielf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  none  of  his  Predeceffors  had 
ever  done,  and  ihewed  the  World  what  a  Pope  was  capable  of  doing 
when  he  had  money  and  troops  at  command  :  for  an  account  of  which, 
and  in  what  manner  he  availed  hirrifelf  of  fuch  a  Minifter  as  Duke 
Valentine  and  the  French  forces  whilfr.  they  were  in  Italy,  I  mull 
refer  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  faid  before  concerning  the  conduct 
and  actions  cf  that  Duke.  And  though  his  intention  was  not  fo 
much  to  aggrandize  the  Church  as  his  Son,  yet  what  he  did  for  one 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  :  tor  after  he  was  dead  and  the 
Duke  deprved  of  that  fupport,  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  feized 
-upon  by  the  Church. 

After  him  came  Julius  II.  [<?]  who  found  the  Church  in  aflourifh- 
ing  condition.  Romagna  was  wholly  in  its  poliefiion,  the  Barons 
pf  Rome  greatly  deprefled,  and  the  factions  almolt  extinguifhed  by 
the  rigour  of  his  Predecefibr.  Befides  which,  he  found  a  way  opened 
and  means  already  invented  to  raife  money  in  fuch  a  manner  as  had 
never  been  practiied  nor  thought  of  before  the  Pontificate  of  Alexan- 
der :  which  advantages  he  ftill  improved,  and  refolved  not  only  to 
make  himielf  Mailer  of  Bologna,  but  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the 
Venetians,  and  drive  the  French  entirely  out  of  Italy  :  and  fucceeding 
in  all  thefe  enterprizes,  he  gained  fo  much  the  more  reputation,  as 
he  laboured  folely  to  advance  the  interefts  of  the  Church,  and  not 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family  or  friends.  He  left  the 
factions  or  the  Colohni  and  Urfini  in  the  fame  condition  that  he  found 
them  :  and  if  they  had  been  inclinable  to  raife  frefh  disturbances,  yet 
there  were  two  circumitances  that  would  have  prevented  it.  In  the 
firrt  place  the  Church  was  grown  fo  powerful,  that  they  began  to 
{land  in  great  awe  of  it :  and  in  the  next,  there  were  then  no  Car- 
dinals in  the  Confiftory  of  each  family  [/].  For  all  the  quarrels  that 
had  happened  betwixt  them  were  originally  excited  by  fuch  Cardi- 
nals: and  whenever  they  have  any  again,  their  animolities  will  cer- 
tainly break  out  afreih  ;  as  they  never  fail  to  promote  party  and  faction 

[<?]  Julius  II.  was  not  his  immediate  Succeflbr.  Pius  III.  was  the  next  Pope  to 
Alexander   VrI.  but  he  leaned  only  a  few  d.r    . 

[/"]  The  factions  of  the  Urfini  and  the  Colonni  were  ftill  further  deprefled  in  the  time 
of  Sixtus  V.  by  the  cre-.tion  of  feveral  Dukes  and  Princes,  who,  becoming  their 
equals  by  thefe  new  Tides,  likewife  foon  became  their  enemies,  and  quarrelled  with 
them  about  precedence, 
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both  within  the  walls  of  Rome  and  without.  In  thefe  feuds  the  reft 
of  the  Nobility  are  obliged  to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other  :  fo  that 
all  the  difcords  and  commotions  that  rife  amongft  the  Barons  are  occa- 
lioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Prelates. 

His  prefent  Holinefs  Pope  Leo  X  is  exalted  to  the  Pontificate  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  is  exceeding  powerful :  and  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  hope,  that  as  his  Predeceffors  augmented  its  grandeur  by 
their  arms,  he  will  make  it  ftill  more  auguft  and  refpe&able  by  his 
Virtue  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  he  is  poffeffed  of.. 


'    E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     XL- 

TTfE  meet  with  few  inftances  in  ancient  times  of  Priefts  that  have- 
W     become  Sovereigns.     I  think  the  Jews  were  the  only  people 
that  we  know  any  thing  of,  who  had  a  fucceffion  of  defpotic  High 
Priefts  :  in  all  other  nations,  it  feems  as  if  their  Priefts  did  not  con- 
cern themfelves  in  any  thing  but  their  own  functions.     They  offered 
up  the  facrifices,  they  had   eftablifhed  penfions,  and  fome  particular 
privileges  :  but  they  feldom   took  upon  themfelves  to-  inftruct,  and 
never  to  govern  the  people  :   and  the  reafon  why  there  were  no  Reli- 
gious wars  amongft  the  ancients,  I  take  to  be  this,  that  their  Priefts 
were  neither  fuffered  to  inculcate  any  particular  doctrines  of  their  own 
that  might  divide  the  people  into  Sects,  nor  had  any  authority  which 
they  could  abufe.     In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire;  all  Europe 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  barbarifm,  and  at  laft  became  divided 
into  a  thouland  petty  Sovereignties.   Many  Prelates  let  up  for  Princes, 
after  the  example  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome ;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected,  I  fliould  think,  that  people  would  live  happily  under  fuch 
Governors  :  for  elective  Princes,  whofe  dominions  are  very  fmall  (as 
thofe  of  Ecclefi.aftics  generally  are)   feem  to  lye  under  a  neceffity  of 
treating  their  Subjects  in  a  gentle   and  tender  manner,  if  not  from 
Religious,  at  leaft  from  political  motives.     It  is  certain  however,  that 
no  other  States  in  the  World  have  fuch  fwarms  of  beggars.     There 
vou  have  atone  view  a  picture  of  all  the  miferies  that  are  incident  to 
mankind  :  there  one  may  fee  numbers  of  poor  creatures;  not  only 
fuch  as  are  drawn  thither  by  the  charity  or  liberality  of  the  Sovereign  ;. 
not  only  of  retainers  and  other  fuch  reptiles  as  haunt  the  houfes  of 
oreat  men  and  creep  after  the  train  of  Opulence  ;  [but  of  half  ftarved 
wretches  utterly  deftitute  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  and  of  all  means 
of  procuring  them.     One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  people  in 
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thefe  Countries  were  governed  by  the  fame  law  that  the  Spartans  were 
of  old,  which  forbad  them  the  ufe  of  Silver  and  Gold ;  for  very  few 
there,  except  the  Sovereign,  feem  to  tranfgrefs  that  law. 

The  chief  caufe  of  this  is,  that  fuch  Princes  are  far  advanced  111 
life  before  they  come  to  the  government,  and  as  they  have  but  few 
years  to  enjoy  it,  and  many  relations  to  provide  for,  they  feldom  are 
inclined,  and  never  have  time  to  execute  any  great  defigns.  They 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  cftablifh  commerce,  or  to  bring  any  other 
undertaking  to  perfection  that  requires  much  labour  and  length  of 
time  ;  and  therefore  look  upon  themfelves  only  as  lodgers  or  pa.il*en- 
gers  in  an  Inn.  Their  exaltation  to  Sovereignty  is  but  an  accidental 
thing  ;  the  crown  was  not  handed  down  to  them  as  a  patrimony  from 
their  anceftors,  nor  can  they  tranlmit  it  to  their  posterity.  They  do 
not  think  like  Kings,  or  Fathers  of  families  who  labour  for  their  child- 
ren, nor  like  true  Republicans  who  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  good 
of  their  Country  :  and  if  here  and  there  one  of  them  is  inclined  to 
aCt  like  a  Father  of  his  people,  he  generally  dies  before  he  can  pof- 
libly  fertilize  a  Country  which  his  PredecelTors  have  left  over-run 
with  weeds  and  brambles.  Thefe  things  have  long  ago  raifed  a 
difguit,  and  occaiioned  people  to  murmur  at  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain Ecclefiaftical  Sovereigns,  who  pamper  their  miftrefTes,  their  ne- 
phew?, or  their  baftards,  with  the  fpoils  and  marrow  of  their  Sub- 
jects. One  would  expect  to  find  nothing  but  examples  of  Virtue  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Heads  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary  we  there 
fee  how  abominably  wicked  and  corrupt  feveral  of  thofe  were,  whofe 
characters  ought  to  have  been  mod:  pure  and  undefiled. 

Many  thinking  men  have  been  furprized  to  fee  people  bear  the 
oppretlions  of  this  fort  of  Sovereigns  with  fo  much  patience,  and 
fubmit  to  be  trampled  upon  in  fuch  a  manner  by  a  Priefl,  as 
would  provoke  them  to  rebel  againit  the  moil  powerful  temporal 
Prince. 

Machiave]  would  afcribe  this  fubmiflive  difpoiition  in  the  people  to 
the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  their  mailers,  who  were 
wife  though  wicked  men  :  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion  that  their  wonderful  patience  under  fuch  a  yoke  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Religion.  A  bad  Pope  has  often  been  hated 
himfelf,  but  his  function  has  ftiil  been  revered ;  the  reverence  attached 
to  the  Character  of  Pontif  fecures  his  perfon.  The  modern  Romans 
have  frequently  been  inclined  to  change  their  mailer ;  but  his  Spiri- 
tual arms  have  always  deterred  them  :  and  if  they  have  fometimes  de- 
ferred him,  it  yet  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  has  not  been  the 
hundreth  part  of  the  revolutions  in  Rome  fince  it  fubmitted  to  the 

Tiara*, 
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Tiara,  that  there  were  whilfl  it  was  in  a  State  of  Paganifm.  So  chan- 
geable are  the  manners  of.  men]  [g~\ ! 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  Church  is  principally  attributed  by 
Machiavel  to  the  conduct  and  abilities  of  Alexander  VI.  a  Pontif  who 
carried  ambition  and  cruelty  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  meafured  juftice 
by  no  other  rule  than  that  of  his  own  intereft.  Now  if  it  be  true 
that  Papal  power  owes  its  eftablifhment  chiefly  to  one  of  the  moft 
wicked  men  that  ever  wore  the  Tiara,  what  a  confequence  may  na- 
turally be  drawn  from  fuch  premifes  ? 

He  concludes  this  Chapter  with  an  Eulogy  upon  Leo  X.  who  had 
great  talents  indeed  and  was  the  reftorer  of  arts  and  learning ;  but 
■whether  he  had  any  Virtues,  is  not  fo  certain  :  his  debaucheries,  his 
irreligion,  his  infincerity,  his  caprices,  are  fufricienily  known  to  every 
one.  Machiavel,  it  is  true,  does  not  exprefsly  commend  him  for  thefe 
qualities,  but  he  pays  his  court  to  him  ;  and  fuch  Princes  deferve  fuch 
Courtiers  :  he  lavifhes  the  praifes  upon  Leo  X.  which  he  might  better 
have  bellowed  upon  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  who  was  the  Father  of 
his  people. 

L?]  The  pafiage  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  runs  thus  in  the  firfl 
Edition.  "  Mais  de  ccs  guex  fameliques  que  la  charite  de  leur  Soverain  prive  du  ne- 
cefTaire  pour  prevenir  la  corruption  &  les  abus  que  le  peuple  a  contume  de  faire  de  la 
fuperfluite.  Ce  font  fans  doute  les  Loix  de  Sparte,  ou  l'argent  etoit  defendu,  fur  les 
quelles  fe  fondent  les  principes  de  la  plupart  de  ces  Gcuvernements  Ecclefiaftiques  ;  a  la 
difference  pres  que  les  Prelats  fe  refervcnt  l'ufage  des  biens  dont  les  fujets  font  privez. 
Heureux  !  difent  ils,  font  les  pauvres  car  ils  heriteront  le  Royaume  de  Cieux  ;  & 
comme  ils  veulent  que  tout  le  monde  fe  fauve,  ils  ont  foin  de  rendre  tout  le  monde  in- 
digent. 

Rien  ne  devroit  etre  plus  edifiant  que  Fhiftoire  des  Chefs  de  l'Eglife  &  des  Vicaires 
de  Jefus  Chrift :  on  fe  perfuade  d'y  trouver  des  exemples  de  moeurs  irrepiochables  & 
faintes  :  cependant  c'eil  tout  le  contraire  ;  ce  ne  font  que  des  obfcenitez,  des  abomi- 
nations, &  des  fources  de  fcandale  ;  &  Ton  ne  fauroit  lire  la  vie  des  Papes  fans  detefler 
plus  d'une  fois  leurs  auautez  &  leurs  perfidies.  On  y  voit  leur  ambition  appliquee  a 
augmenter  leur  puiflance  temporelle  &  fpirituelle,  leur  avarice  occupee  a  faire  pailer  la 
fubftance  des  peuples  dans  leurs  families  pour  enricher  leurs  neveux,  leurs  maiti-cfles, 
ou  leurs  batards.  Ceux  qui  renechillent  peu  trouvent  fingulier,  que  les  peuples  foufl 
avec  tant  de  docilite  &  de  patience  l'oppreflion  de  cette  efpece  de  fouverains,  qu'ils 
n'ouvrent  point  les  yeux  fur  les  vices,  h  fur  les  exces  des  Ecclefiaftiques,  &  qu'ils  en- 
durent  d'un  front  tondu  ce  qu'ils  ne  fuftriroient  point  d'un  front  couronne  de  lauriers. 
Ce  Phenomene  parait  moins  etrange  a  ceux  qui  connaiffbnt  !e  pouvour  de  la  fupcrftuion 
fur  les  idiots,  &  du  phanatifme  fur  1'efprit  humain  :  ils  favent  que  la  Religion  eft  une 
ancienne  machine  qui  ne  s'ufera  jamais,  dont  on  s'eft  fervi  de  tout  terns  pour  s'aiiurer 
de  la  fidelite  des  peuples,  &  pour  mettre  un  frein  a  1'  indocilite  de  la  ratfon  humaine ;  ils 
faver.t  que  l'erreur  peut  aveugler  les  hommes  les  plus  penetrans,  &  qu'il  n'a  rien  de  plus 
triomphant  que  la  Politique  de  ceux  qui  mettent  le  Ciel  &  l'Enfer,  Dieu  &  les  Damncz 
en  ffiu'  re  pcur  parvenir  a  leurs  deffeins  :  tant  il  efc  vray  que  !a  Religion  meme,  cette 
fource  la  pius  pure  de  tous  nos  biens3  devient  fouvent,  par  un  deplorable  abus,  1  origine 
k  le  principe  de  nos  maux, 

CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     XII. 

How  m         '  ts  of  Soldiery  ti  j  ar.d concerning  Mercenaries. 

HAVING  fpoken  particularly  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Principa- 
lities, as  I  propofed  in  the  beginning  ;  and  not  only  ftiewn  tlie 
methods  which  many  have  taken  both  to  acquire  and  maintain  them, 
but  in  fome  meafure  confidered  the  that  chiefly  Eontributed 

cither  to  their  grandeur  or  decay,  I  mall  now  proceed  to  treat  in  a 
ral  manner  of  the  offeniive  and  defensive  means  which  they  are 
to  make  ufe  of  upon  occaiion. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  if  a  Prince  does  not  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation to  build  upon,  he  will  certainly  be  ruined  at  laft.  Nov.  the 
belt  foundations  of  all  States,  whether  new,  old,  or  mixed,  are 
good  Laws  and  a  proper  military  force  to  fupport  them  [l>\  :  but  imce 
good  Laws  cannot  have  any  effect  without  a  proper  force,  and  fuch 
a  force  will  always  give  due  weight  to  fuch  Laws  ;  I  fhall  here  fay 
nothing  more  of  Laws,  but  confine  myfelf  to  what  regards  the  forces 
and  military  eftablifhment  of  Princes. 

I  fey  th.cn,  that  the  forces  with  which  any  Prince  mult  defend  his 
dominions,  are  either  his  own  or  mercenary,  or  auxiliary,  or  mixed. 
Mercenaries  and  auxiliaries  are  both  unferviceable  and  dangerous  ;  and 
the  Prince  that  trufts  only  to  mercenaries  will  never  fit  firm  or  fecure 
upon  his  throne  :  for  they  are  always  difunited  amongft  themfelves, 
ambitious,  perfidious,  infolent  to  their  friends,  abject  to  their  ene- 
mies, without  any  fear  of  God,  or  good  faith  towards  men ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  who  confides  in  them  is  fure  to  be  ruined  whenever  he  is 
attacked  :  they  will  prey  upon  him  themfelves  in  time  of  peace,  and 
when  a  war  breaks  out  they  will  facrifice  him  to  the  enemy.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  they  neither  have  any  affection  lor  him,  nor 
principle  of  honour,  nor  any  other  motive  to  keep  them  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  Service,  except  their  pay ;  which  is  not  a  confideration 
of  fufflcient  weight  to  prevail  upon  them  to  die  for  him.  They  are 
ready  enough  to  receive  their  pay  whilft  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  it :  but  if  they  hear  of  an  engagement  they  will  either  defert  be- 
forehand, or  run  away  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  would  be  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  prove  this,  as  Italv  itfelf  is  now  ruined  by  trufting  fo  many 
years  to  mercenary  troops  ;  which  at  firft  indeed  fjeemed  very  brave  and 

[<■;]  "  Impen  |uftinian  in  the  preface  to  his  Infinites)  non 

foluTi  armis  decoratairf,  fed  etiam  lc^ibus  aporttt  eiie  arraatam,  ut  utrurnque  tempus, 
&  belloru  sis,   rtcie  poilit  gubernari". 

did 
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did  ibriie  Service  to  the  Italian  States  that  employed  them  againft  each 
other  :  but  as  foon  as  a  foreign  enemy  appeared,  they  preiently  dif- 
covered  themfelv.es  in  their  true  colours  [/].  From  hence  it  came  to 
pals  that  Charles  XII.  of  France  made  himfelf  Matter  of  Italy,  as 
it  were  with  a  Snap  of  his  fingers  [k]  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  fay  thefe 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  our  own  faults,  fay  true :  but  yet  not  to 
fuch  faults  as  it  was  commonly  thought  they  were,  but  to  fuch  as  I 
have  before  recited  [  /]  :  and  as  they  were  committed  chiefly  by  Prin- 
ces, they  fell  heavieft  upon  themfelves  [*»]. 

But  I  mall  enter  into  a  fuller  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  and  mew 
more  particularly  the  fatal  ccnlequences  of  employing  Mercenaries. 
The  Commanders  of  fuch  forces  are  either  men  of  conduct  and  abi- 
lities, or  they  are  not ;  if  they  are,  they  cannot  be  trailed,  becaufe 
they  will  always  endeavour  to  make  their  own  fortune,  either  by  flip- 
planting  their  Mailer,  or  oppreiling  others  contrary  to  his  intention  : 
but  if  they  are  not,  his  affairs  muil  naturally  go  to  ruin.  If  it  be 
faid  that  any  other  General  will  do  the  fame,  whether  a  Mercenary 
or  not ;  I  would  anfwer,  that  every  war  is  carried  on  either  by  a  Prince 
or  a  Republic.  A  Prince  ought  to  conduct  it.  himfelf,  and  perform 
the  office  of  a  General  in  perfon  :  a  Republic  fhould  give  that  com- 
mand to  one  of  its  own  Citizens,  who  may  be  fuperfeded  if  he  does 
•not  anfwer  the  expectations  conceived  of  him ;  or  continued  in  his 
poll  if  he  behaves  well,  but  under  fuch  restrictions  in  his  Commiffiori, 
that  he  fhall  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  deiigns  of  his  Mai- 

[/']  See  Book  i.  Chap  xliii.  of  the  Political  Difcowfes  upon  Livy. 

[ij  Alexander  VI.  ufed  to  compare  him  to  a  Quarter-mafter  General  :  his  progrcfs 
was  fo  quick,  that  he  ftaid  no  longer  in  a  place  than  juft  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  then 
was  prefently  gone  again. 

[/]  See  Chap.  iii. 

[>/;]  Guicciardine  fays,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hiftory,  that  Pietro  de'  Medici  told 
Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  commonly  called  the  Moor,  "  that  he  had  been  out  to 
meet  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,  as  Lewis  had  loft  his  way;"  to  which  the  Duke  made 
anfwer,  "  it's  true,  one  of  us  has  loft  his  way,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  you,"  obliquely 
reproaching  him  with  having  fo  imprudently  engaged  in  the  interefb  of  France.  But 
the  event  (adds  Guicciardine)  plainly  fhewed,  that  both  of  them  had  kji  their  way;  but 
"  efpecially  the  Duke,  who  piqued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  his  prudence  and  abilities,  and 
upon  being  Counfellor  and  guide  to  all  others,  that  he  was  not  aftiamed  to  (wallow  the 
flattery  of  his  Courtiers,  who  ufed  to  fay,  "  there  was  only  Jefus  Chi  ill  in  Heaven,  and 
Lewis  the  Moor  upon  earth,  that  knew  when  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  war  with 
France."  See  Nardi's  Hijiory  of  Florence,  1.  iii.  That  Hiflorian  adds,  that  the  Duke 
joking  one  day  v/ith  a  Florentine  Gentleman,  and  {hewing  him  a  picture  or  map  of 
Italy,  in  which  a  Moor  was  reprefented  with  a  broom  in  his  hand,  driving  a  parcel  of 
cocks,  and  other  poultry,  (gallos,  cocks  or  Frenchmen)  out  of  it,  afked  him,  "  what  he 
thought  of  the  Device  ?"  "  I  think,  anfwered  the  Florentine,  that  the  Moor  will 
make  himfelf  very  dirty  at  laft,  iiiftead  of  cleanfmg  Italy  ;"  foretelling  very  truly  what 
<<n  afte.r  came  to  pafs. 

ters, 
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ters,  if  he  I  be  Co  diipofed.     Experience  has  fulnciently  (hi 

that  cither  Princes  or  Republics  are  capable  of  doing  very  great  tilings 
when  fupported  by  their  dwri  Subjects  alone;  and  that  Mercenaries 
have  alv.w.  s  been  prejudicial  to  them  :  befides,  it  is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult m  itter  for  any  private  Citizen  to  enllave  a  Republic  that  depends 
upon  its  own  arms,  than  one  that  is  forced  to  trull  to  foreigners  for 
its  defence.  Rome  and  Sparta  continued  free  during  the  courfe  of 
many  ages,  whilft  they  relied  upon  themfelves  only  :  and  the  Swifs 
at  this  day,  who  Hand  upon  no  other  bottom,  are  in  full  enjoyment 
of  their  liberties. 

To  give  further  instances  both  ancient  and  modern  of  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  employing  mercenary  Soldiers,  I  mail  cite 
the  example  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  the  end  of  their  firfl  war 
with  the  Romans,  were  very7  near  being  ruined  by  fuch  troops,  though, 
coiimanded  by  their  own  Citizens.  When  Epaminondas  was  dead, 
the  Thebans  made  Philip  of  IVIacedon  their  general,  who  conquered 
their  enemies  indeed,  but  deprived  them  of  their  liberties.  Old  Sforza, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Giovanna  Queen  of  Naples,  as  Comman- 
der in  chief  of  her  forces,  fuddenly  deferred  her  Service,  and  left  her 
in  a  manner  difarmed  :  which  diilreffed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
ilie  was  forced  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Kins  of  Arra- 
gon  [«],  in  order  to  fave  her  Kingdom.  The  Milanefe,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Philip,  took  Francifco  Sforza  his  Son  into  their  pay,. 
to  conduct  their  wars  againft  the  Venetians  :  but  as  foon  as  he  had  de- 
feated the  Venetians  at  the  battle  of  Caravaggio,  he  joined  with  them 
againil  thofe  very  Milanefe  whole  bread  he  had  eat.  But  if  it  be. 
objected  that  both  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  have  heretofore  in- 
creafed  their  dominions  by  employing  fuch  forces,  and  that  their  Ge- 
nerals have  not  made  themfelves  Lords  over  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  effectually  defended  their  interefts ;  I  anfwer,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines were  particularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  this  cafe :  for  fome 
of  their  befl  Generals,  and  fuch  as  they  had  moil  reafon  to  be  jealous. 
of,  were  not  victorious ;  fome  met  with  many  obflrudt ions  in  -their 
way;  and  others  turned  their  ambition  upon  different  objects.  Amongil 
thofe  that  were  not  favoured  with  Vidtory  in  their  enterprizes,  was  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  [0],  of  whofe  fidelity  therefore  nothing  can  be  faid. 
with  any  certainty,   becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  violating  it  t 

[n]  Alphonfo,  whom  fhe  adopted  as  her  heir,  but  afterwards  difcarded,  and  adopted. 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou.      See  MachiaroeTs  Hi/?,  of  Florence,  Book  i.  towards  the  end. 

[0]  An  En^lifh  Officer,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  of  that  nation,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Ga:b;lines,  in  Tufcany.     See  Machiavel's  Hijl.  of  Florence,,  Book.  i. 
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but  if  he  had  been  fuccefsful,  every  body  muft  allow,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines would  hate  lain  at  his  mercy.  Sforza  the  elder  had  the  £  rac- 
cefcan  party  to  deal  with ;  and  thoie  two  factions  were  a  cont 
check  upon  each  other.  Fran  tfco  turned  his  arms  chiefly  upon  Lom- 
bardy  [/>],  Braccio  da  Monte:. e,  againft  the  territories  of  the  Ci  l:i 
[j]  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  [r  j. 

But  k  t  us  defcend  to  occurrences  that  are  flill  more  recent,  and  frefh 
upon  every  one's  memory.  The  Florentines  appointed  Put'  V^telli 
their  Commander  in  chief;  a  very  able  Soldier  who  had  railed  him- 
ielf  from  a  private  condition  to  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation.  If 
he  had  fucceeded  in  the  reduction  of  Pifa,  in  which  enterprise  they 
employed  him,  the  I  lorentines  mult  inevitably  have  been  obliged  to 
Tubmit  to  him  upon  any  terms  as  their  Sovereign :  for  had  he  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  they  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  ;  and  if  they 
"had  continued  him  in  their  pay,  he  would  certainly  have  made  him- 
fclf  Lord  over  them.  As  to  the  Venetians,  if  we  confider  their  pro- 
grefe,  we  fhall  find  that  they  did  wondeiful  things  whilft  they  con- 
dueled  their  wars  and  fought  their  battles  themfelves;  that  is,  whilft 
they  confined  themfelves  to  the  Sea,  where  their  forces  behaved  with 
great  bravery  :  but  when  they  turned  their  arms  upon  the  Continent 
they  foon  loll  their  vigour,  and  degenerated  into  the  puilllanimouscuf- 
toms  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  as  their  acquisitions  at  land  were 
inconfiderable  at  firft,  and  their  reputation  very  great,  they  had  not 
much  to  apprehend  from  their  Generals  in  the  beginning,  becaufe 
they  had  little  to  lofe  there :  but  when  they  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
tend tlieir  conquefts,  and  their  forces  under  the  Command  of  Car- 
mignuola  had  beat  thefe  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  were  aware  of 
their  errcr  ;  for  they  perceived  that  (though  he  was  a  very  able  Com- 
manaer)  he  grew  cool  in  the  proiecution  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
that  they  muft  expect:  no  great  matters  from  him  for  the  future :  for 
which  reafons,  as  they  neither  durit  nor  could  difcharge  him  from  their 
Service,  they  were  obliged  to  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves  and  what  they  had  already  acquired  [s].  They  afterwards  en- 
trusted the  Command  of  their  armies  fuccefiively  to  Bartolomeo  Gog- 
lione  of  Bergamo,  Roberto  da  San  Severino,  the  Count  of  Pitigliano, 
and  others  of  the  fame  Stamp,  from  whofe  conduct  they  could   not 

[/J  And  becarre  Du'.:e  of  Milan. 

[j]  Where  he  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Perugia  and  Montone. 
[;]  Againft:  Queen  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or  Jane  II.  for  fo  (he  is  called  by  different 
authors. 

[s]  See  MmhiaveTi  Hiji.  of  Florence,  Book  iv. 
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inabl     h  >pe  to  reap  any  advantage,  but  might  rather  expect  to 
in  much  d;  .   .     iri<  eed  they  afterwards  did  at  the  battle  of 

Vaila  [/ ',  where  they  loll  in  one  day  all  that  they  had  gained  during 
the  courfe  of  eight  hundred  years  with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty  : 
for  the  p  that  is  made  by  fuch  Commanders  is  flow  and  feeble, 

but  the  rapid  and  furpfizing.     Thefe  examples  being  wholly 

deduced  from  the  practice  of  Italian  States,  which  have  employed 
mercenary  forces  for  a  great  number  of  years,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
trace  the  matter  a  little  higher  and  look  into  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  this  kind  of  Soldiery  there,  that  lb  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it. 

When  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  upon  the  decline  in  Italy, 
and  the  Popes  began  to  aflume  more  authority  in  temporal  affairs, 
Province  became  divided  into  feveral  SLates.  Moft  of  the  con- 
siderable Cities  took  up  arms  againft  their  Nobility,  who  had  availed 
themfelves  of  the  Emperor's  favour  to  opprefs  them  :  whilft  the 
Popes,  on  the  contrary,  took  them  into  their  protection,  in  order  to 
gain  more  temporal  power  themfelves.  Many  others  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  Citizens,  who  made  themfelves  Lords  over  them.: 
lb  that  Italy  becoming  wholly  fubjedt  in  a  manner  to  the  Pope  and 
fome  few  Common-wealths,  the  Pontifs  and  Citizens  of  thofe  Re- 
publics being  ltrangers  to  the  exercife  of  arms  themfelves,  began  to 
take  other  forces  into  their  pay.  The  firft  that  brought  this  fort  of 
Soldiery  into  any  reputation,  was  Alberigo  da  Conio,  a  Romagnefe 
[u],  under  whom,  amongft  feveral  others,  Braccio  da  Montone  and 
Francifco  Sforza  were  educated,  who  in  their  day,  were  the  Arbiters 
of  Italy.  To  thefe  fucceeded  feveral  others,  who  conducted  the  Ita- 
lian arms  till  our  times:  and  to  whofe  virtues  and  difcipline  it  is  owing 
that  we  have  feen  our  Country  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  over-run  by 
Lewis  XII.  and  infulted  by  the  Swifs.  The  method  they  obferved 
was  in  the  firft:  place  to  bring  the  Infantry  into  difcredit,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  reputation  of  their  own  forces  :  for  as  they  were  Soldiers 
of  fortune  and  had  no  dominions  of  their  own,  a  handful  of  foot 
could  neither  give  them  any  great  weight  or  authority,  nor  entitle 
them  to  any  confiderable  ftipend  ;  and  many  they  could  not  afford 
to  maintain.  It  anhvered  their  purpoles  better  therefore,  to  keep  up 
a  tolerable  body  of  horlc,  which  fupported  them  with  reputation:. 

[t]  A  Town  in  the  Territory  of  Ghiarradadda. 

[«]  He  is  called  Ludovico  da  Co-ih,  towards  the  end  of  Machiavel's  firft  Book  of  the 
Hiitory  of  Florence. 
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io  that  things  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  pals,  that  in  an  army  of  twenty 
thouland  Soldiers  there  were  ieldom  above  two  thouiand  foot.  Beiides 
this,  the  ieveral  Commanders  of  theie  forces  found  means  to  fecure 
both  themfelves  and  their  men  from  all  manner  of  fatigue  and  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  by  introducing  the  cultom  of  not  killing  any  one 
in  battle,  but  only  of  taking  prifoners,  and  afterwards  releasing 
them  without  ranfom.  When  they  laid  Siege  to  a  town  they  aever 
affaulted  it  in  the  night,  nor  did  the  townfmen  make  any  Sallies  upon 
them  in  that  feafon  :  they  never  fortified  their  camp  with  ditches  or 
any  other  kind  of  works,  nor  ever  kept  the  field  in  the  Winter :  a 
Difcipline  invented  and  agreed  upon  amonglr.  thole  Cox.manders,  as 
I  faid  before,  to  avoid  danger  and  trouble ;  and  which  has  brought 
Italy  into  Slavery  and  contempt. 


E  X  A  M  E  N.     CHAP.     XII. 

EVERY  thing  in  this  world  is  changed  from  what  it  was  :  the 
very  temperament  ot  mankind  is  altered  :  and  nature  feems  to 
have  eftablifhed  the  fame  tendency  to  variation  in  the  temperament  of 
nations,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expreflion.     By  the  temperament  of 
a  nation,  I  mean  in  general,  its  fituation,   its  extent,  the  number  and 
genius  of  the  people,    its  commerce,  cuftoms,  and  laws,   its  ftrength 
and  weaknefs,  its  riches  and  refources.   This  difference  in  governments 
is  fufficiently  manifefr,   and  indeed  would  appear  infinite  if  we  were 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars.    But  as  Phyficians  have  no  Nof- 
trum  that  will  agree  with  every  conftitution  and  cure  all  diftempers ; 
fo  Politicians  cannot  prefcribe  general  rules  that  will  fuit  every  form 
of  government.     This  reflexion  leads  me  toconfider  what  Machiavel 
fays  concerning  foreign  troops  and  mercenaries.    He  abfolutely  con- 
demns the  perfons  that  employ  them  upon  any  account  whatfoever;  and 
argues  from  examples,  in  which  he  pretends  that  they  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  and  prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  fuch  States  as  have 
taken  them  into  their  pay.     It  is  certain  indeed,    and  experience  has 
fully  evinced,   that  the   beft  forces  a  State   can  employ  are  national 
troops  :  and    this   might  be  proved  beyond  all  polTibility  of  contra- 
diction by  the   noble  ftand  which  Leonidas  made   at  the   Straits   of 
Thermopylae  [  w  ]  ;  but  above  all,  from  the  furprizing  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  and  Arabian  arms  [*]. 

[w]  With  three  hundred  men  only,  againft  Xerxes's  whole  army,  which  confi.red  of 
a  million.  They  all  died  fighting  to  the  laft  man,  and  had  the  following  Epitaph  made 
jjpon  them. 

v  As 
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As  this  maxim  then  may  fuit  all  Countries  that  are  populous  enough 
to  raile  a  Efficient  army  of  their  own,  I  will  agree  with  Machiavel 
that  [a  State  is  generally  ill  ferved  by  Mercenaries,  and  that  national 
forces  are  doubly  animated  to  fight  by  the  mutual  connections  which 
fubfift  betwixt  them  and  their  countrymen]  [y]  :  but  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  let  its  own  troops  languish  and  grow  effeminate  by  inac- 
tion, especially  at  a  time  when  its  neighbours  are  kept  in  continual 
exercife  and  difcipline  by  frequent  engagements,  and  fuffering  the 
other  ufual  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war.  It  has  often  been  obferved 
that  States  which  have  lately  been  embroiled  in  Civil  wars,  are  much 
fuperior  to  other  enemies :  for  fuch  wars  make  every  Subject  a  Sol- 
dier: [a  man's  genius  has  then  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  itfelf 
without  the  favour  of  his  Superiors  ;  and  any  one  who  has  abilities 
jnay  advance  hirnfelf  if  he  pleafes.  Great  men  of  all  forts  emerge  in 
thofe  times,  and  fuch  perfons  give  life  and  vigour  to  a  nation  :  an 
undefircable  difcipline  indeed,  but  fuch  as  never  fails  to  make  good 
Soldiers.  A  wife  Prince  may  find  other  methods  to  keep  up  a  war- 
like Spirit  amongfr.  his  troops  ;  ibmetimes  by  fending  them  to  the 
afiiftance  of  his  allies  ;  fometimes  by  exercifing  them  in  long  marches, 
encampments,  and  frequent  reviews. 

A  State  then  ought  never  to  take  foreign  troops  into  its  Service, 
except  it  is  threatened  with  imminent  danger,  or  in  a  manner  depo- 
pulated :  and   even   then  expedients  may  be  found  to  prevent  them 

O  hofpes,  nuncia  Laced.xmoniis,  quod  hie 
Jacemus,  illorum  morigeri  inftitutis. 

Tully  fpcaking  of  this  Tranfaclion,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Tufculan  Difputations, 
chap.  xiii.  fays,  "  Sed  quid  duces  aut  principes  nominem,  cum  legiones  fcribat  Cato, 
fepe  alacres  in  eum  locum  profeelas,  undi  redituras  fe  non  arbitrarentur  ?  Pari  animo 
Laced;emonii  in  Thermopylis  occiderunt,  in  quo  Simonides, 

Dir  hofpes  Sparta:,   nos  te  hie  viditTejacenr.es, 
Du;n  Sanctis  pan  is  legibus  obfequimur. 

Quid  ille  Dux  Leonidas  dick  ?  Pergite  animo  forti,  Lacedremonii  :  hodie  apud  inferos 
fortune  ccenabinaus." 

"  March  on,  my  brave  Lacedaemonians ;  to  night,  perhaps,  we  (hall  fup  in  the  Ely- 
zian  Fields." 

[.rj   The  latter  under  Mahomet. 

[yj  Inftead  or  what  is  inciuJcd  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets,  lh2  text  runs  thus  in  the 
firit  edition,  "  Je  fuis  perfuade,  comme  l'Auteur,  que  l'Etat  eft  mal  fervi  par  des 
11,1 .  ■  ':  •  &  que  la  fiddite  &  le  courage  de  Soldats  poffeffiontS  dans  le  pays  les  fur- 
palle  de  beaucoup." 

from 
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from  doing  any  mifchief.  Inftead  of  fuffering  them  to  continue  all 
together  in  one  body,  they  fhould  be  feparated  and  properly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  national  forces,  by  which  they  would  become  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fame  fort  of  difcipline,  and  by  degrees  infpired  with  the 
fame  fidelity  :  but  above  all,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  their  num- 
ber does  not  equal  that  of  the  Nationals]  [«].  There  is  a  certain 
King  in  the  North,  whofe  army  is  compofed  of  thefe  mixed  forces ; 
and  yet  he  is  as  powerful  and  refpecfable  as  his  neighbours.  Indeed 
mod  of  the  troops  in  Europe  confift  of  Nationals  and  Mercenaries  : 
for  fuch  as  cultivate  the  Earth  and  inhabit  the  towns  are  exempted 
from  ferving  in  time  of  war,,  in  coniideration  of  a  tax  which  they 
pay  for  thefubiiflance  of  the  forces  that  are  railed  to  protect  and  de* 
find  them  in  their  poffeffions.  Armies  in  general  are  now  compofed 
of  the  yileftfort  cf  the  people;  of  idle  fellows  that  will  not  work, 
of  debauchees  who  expect  to  find  licence  and  impunity  for  their  excef- 
fes  in  a  military  life,  of  fuch  as  are  difobedient  to  their  parents,  and  of 
giddy  young  men  who  lift,  out  of  mere  levity  and  wantonnefs  [a]  ;  and 
furely  fuch  Soldiers  as  thefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  greater 
affection  or  attachment  to  their  Matters  than  even  Mercenaries  theru- 
felves.  How  different  from  thole  with  which  the  Romans  conquered 
the  World !  Defertion  which  is  now  become  fo  frequent  in  every  army, 
was  a  crime  unknown  amengfr.  them  :  Soldievs  who  fought  for  their 
wives  and  children  and  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  World, 

[z]  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner.  "  Que  le  merite  s'y  diflingue  in- 
dependamment  de  la  faveur,  que  tous  les  talents  s'y  developent,  &  que  ies  hommes  y 
prennent  l'habitude  de  deployer  ce  qu'ils  ont  d'art  &  de  courage.  Cependant  il  y  a  des 
cas  qui  femblant  demander  exemption  de  cette  regie,  fides  Royaumes  ou  des  Empires- 
r.e  produient  pas  une  aufli  grande  multitude  d'  hommes,  qu'en  faut  pour  les  armees  &; 
qu'eo  confume  la  guerre,  la  neceflite  oblige  de  recourir  aux  mercenaires,  comme  unique 
mcien  ce  fupleer  aux  defauts  de  l'Etat.  On  trouve  alcrs  des  expedients  que  levent  la 
plupart  les  dirficultez,  &  ce  que  Machiavel  trouve  de  vicieux  dans  cette  efpece  de  n-ilice  j 
on  rr.ele  foigneufement  les  etrangers  avec  les  nationaux,  pour  les  empeche  e 

a  part,  &  pour  les  faconner  a  la  meme  difcipline,  &  a  la  meme  fideiite  i  &  1'on  port*  i 
principale  attention  fur  ce  que  le  nombre  d'etrangcrs  n'excede  point  le  nombre  des 
nationaux." 

[a]  The  Canaille,  as  the  French  call  them.  What  his  Majefty  here  fays,  i  1  ul  Wo 
true,  in  thefe  times,  of  the  common  Soldiers  at  lealt :  and  indeed  we  rend  of  for<  s  irii 
very  antient  times,  that  were  not  much  better.     Thus  when  David  had  ef<  ram 

Achifn,  "  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was    ': '  I  |  tier  of. 

Soul)  gathered  themfelves  unto  him,  and  he  became  Captain  ovei  them."  i  Sam.  :ii.  2, 
Oliyei  Cromwell  was  b  fenfible  of  the  insufficiency  of  fuch  rafcalily,  from  .  J  de- 
feats and  mifcarriages,  that  he  new  modelled  his  army,  and  filled  1  with  tlje  fons  of 
fubftantial  farmers,  &c.  who  had  a  Stake  of  their  own  to  h\ '•.:  for  :  after  which  he  fuc-. 
ictded  better. 

never 
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never  thought  of  betraying  fo  many  interefts  at  once  by  a  bafe  defer- 
tion. 

What  greatly  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  the  European  Princes, 
is,  that  their  troops  are  almoft  all  alike,  and  therefore  have  no  advan- 
tage over  one  another  •,  excepting  thole  of  the  Swedes,  who  are  citi- 
zens, pealants,  and  Soldiers  at  the  fame  time.  But  when  they  go  to 
war  there  is  hardly  any  body  left  at  home  to  till  the  Earth  :  fo  that 
tliev  cannot  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time,  without  injuring 
themfelves  more  than  their  enemies.     So  much  for  Mercenaries. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  great  Prince  ought  to  conduct  his 
wars,  lam  entirely  of  Machiavel's  opinion.  For  without  doubt  fuch 
a  Prince  fhould  take  the  Command  of  his  troops  upon  himfelf  and  be 
always  with  his  army.  It  is  his  proper  place  of  residence;  his  inter- 
eft,  his  duty,  his  glory,  all  require  it  :  as  he  is  the  Head  of  diftribu- 
tive  juftice,  he  is  likewife-the  Defender  of  his  people  :  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  important  objects  of  his  administration  ;  the  care  of  which 
he  ought  therefore  upon  no  account  to  entruft  with  any  body  elfe. 
His  prefence  puts  an  end  to  all  mifunderftandings  betwixt  other  Com- 
manders, which  are  often  fo  fatal  to  armies,  and  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
interefts  of  their  Matters:  it  occafions  better  order  to  be  obfer  el  in 
the  regulations  that  relate  to  Magazines,  Ammunition  and  Provilions, 
without  whicH  fuch  a  General  as  Julius  Csefar  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  an  hundred  thouland  men,  would  not  be  able  to  effect  any  thing 
worth  notice.  As  it  is  the  Prince  himfelf  that  gives  orders  for  the  at- 
tack, he  ought  certainly  to  be  there  himfelf  to  direct  the  execution, 
to  infpire  his  troops  with  confidence  and  valour  by  his  prefence,  and 
to  animate  them  by  his  own  example.  But  it  may  be  objected  per- 
haps, that  every  one  is  not  born  to  be  a  Soldier,  and  that  many  Princes 
have  neither  the  conduct,  nor  experience,  nor  courage,  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  command  an  army.  All  this  is  true,  I  confefs  :  but  are  there 
not  always  other  able  Generals  to  be  found  in  an  army,  by  whofe  in- 
structions the  Prince  may  be  directed  when  there  is  occaficn  ?  even  in 
that  cafe  there  will  always  be  a  greater  probability  of  Succefs,  than 
when  a  General  is  to  be  tutored  by  a  Minifter,  who  not  being  upon 
the  Spot,  cannot  be  capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  things, 
and  often  puts  it  out  of  the  beft  General's  power  to  give  any  material 
proof  ol  his  abilities. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  taking  notice  of  a  ftrange 
expreffion  that  Machiavel  has  made  ufe  of. 

He  fays,  that  (he  Venetians  fufpecting  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Carmignuola  who  commanded  their  troops,  were  obliged  to  have  him 

fent 
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fent  out  of  the  World.  I  own  I  don't  underftand  the  meaning  of  being 
obliged  to  have  a  ?nan  Jent  out  of  the  World,  except  it  be  to  get  him 
poifoned  or  affaflinated. 

But  fuch  are  the  artifices  which  this  wicked  Politician  is  obliged 
to  fiy  to  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  endeavours  to  palliate  the  mofc  atro- 
cious crimes  by  foftening  the  terms.  The  Greeks  uled  to  have  recourie 
to  circumlocution  when  they  had  occafion  to  ipeak  of  death,  in  or- 
der to  abate  the  fecret  horror  that  attends  the  Idea  of  dying  :  and  thus 
Machiavel,  whofe  heart  feems  here  to  revolt  againft  his  head,  is  forced 
to  vary  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  cooking  up  his  abominable 
maxims,  which  he  himfelf,  it  feems,  could  not  fwallow  without 
mincing  [/]. 

[/]  His  illuftrious  Majefty  of  Pruflia,  (with  great  deference  it  is  fpoken)  feems  to 
have  been  milled  in  this  pailage,  bv  reading  Houflaye's  French  tranflation  of  the  Prince, 
inftead  of  the  original,  which  indeed  runs,  "  ainfi,  pour  s'en  affurer,  ils  furent  con- 
tracts de  le  faire  forth  de  ce  monde."  But  Machiavel's  own  words  are,  "  ende  che 
furono  neceflitati,  per  afficurarfi  di  ammazzarlo."  Now  ammazzare  fignifies  to  kill,  or, 
in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  knock  one's  brains  out,  from  Mazza,  a  club.  So  that 
Machiavel  is  not  guilty  of  mincing  the  matter  here,  as  he  is  charged.  Befides,  he  does 
not  inculcate  what  he  fays  upon  this  occafion,  as  a  maxim  to  be  pra&ifed,  but  relates  it 
$nly  as  an  hiftorical  fact. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 
Of  Auxiliaries,  tnixed,  and  national  forces. 

TH  E  other  fort  of  unferviceable  troops  are  Auxiliaries  ;  that  is, 
fuch  as  you  call  upon  fome  powerful  ally  to  fend  to  your  aiTift- 
ance  and  defence ;  as  Pope  Julius  II.  did  fome  years  ago,  who  having 
experienced  the  confequences  of  employing  Mercenaries  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  Ferrara,  refowed  for  the  future  to  make  ufe  of 
Auxiliaries,  and  for  that  purpofe  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
King  of  Spain;  in  confequence  of  which,  that  Prince  was  to  affifh 
him  with  his  arms.  Such  forces,  indeed,  may  do  good  fervice  to  the 
State  that  fends  them,  but  they  are  always  prejudicial  to  him  that  em- 
ploys them  [g].  For  if  they  are  defeated,  he  is  certainly  undone;  and 
if  they  gain  any  advantage,  he  lies  at  their  mercy  [/&].  And  though 
ancient  Hiflory  abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind,  yet  I  fhall  inlift 
more  particularly  upon  that  of  Julius  II.  (as  ftill  frefh  upon  every  one's 
memory)  who  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  piece  of  in- 
difcretion,  than  of  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  his  defigns  upon  Ferrara.  But  luckily  for  him,  an 
accident  happened,  which  prevented  the  confequences  that  might  have 
been  apprehended  from  fo  inconfiderate  a  ftep  :  for  his  Auxiliaries  being 
routed  at  Ravenna,  the  Swifs  fuddenly  fell  upon  the  Conquerors,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  Country ;  which  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  elfe,  could  poflibly  have  expected  :  fo  that 
he  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  Enemies,  who  were  defeated 
in  their  turn  ;  and  did  not  become  a  prey  to  his  Auxiliaries,  becaufe 
he  did  not  gain  the  victory  by  their  affiitance,  but  by  the  arms  of 
others  [/']. 

The 

[g~]  "  Ambi^uusauxiliorum  animus"  fays  Tacitus.  Hi/h  4.  and  afterwards  calls  them 
"  Militia  fine  affeftu."  * 

[b]  "  Et  acciti  auxilio  Germani,"  fays  Tacitus  in  the  fame  place,  "  fociis  pariter  atque 
hoftibus  Servitutem  impofuerunt."  "  The  Germans,  being  called  in  as  Auxiliaries,  equally 
oppreflcd  both  friends  and  foes." 

[1]  "  This  Pontiff  beheld  his  Country  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  France  with  in- 
dignation, and  would  have  been  glad  to  drive  all  foreign  powers  over  the  Alps  again  : 
but  he  firll  wanted  the  Venetians  to  join  him,  and  to  reftore  feveral  towns  that  were 
claimed  by  the  Holy  See  ;  which  they  refufing,  he  made  the  French  fubfervient  to  his 
defigns  againft  Venice,  though  he  had  follicited  the  Venetians  but  a  little  while  before, 
to  arm  againft  France.  But  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  France  alone  on  his  fide  ; 
he  engaged  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  to  join  ao-ainft  them  in  the  famous  League  of 
Cambray.     After  he  had  thus  fulfilled  his  firft  defign  of  aggrandizing  Rome,  by  humbling 

Vol.  I.  4  H  Venice, 
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The  Florentines  having  then  few  or  no  troops  of  their  own,  em- 
ployed ten  thoufand  French  in  their  attempt  upon  Pifa  ;  hy  which  they 
run  themfelves  into  greater  danger  than  ever  they  had  been  in  before 
in  all  their  diftreiTes.  The  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  fent  for  ten 
thoufand  Turks  into  Greece,  to  aiTift.  him  againft  his  neighbours  there  : 
but  when  the  war  was  over,  they  refufed  to  quit  the  Country  [k]; 
which    proved   the  occafion   of  all  Greece  being  at  laft  reduced  into 

Slavery  by   the   Infidels. Whofoever  therefore  avails   himfelf  of 

fuch  troops,  is  always  fure  to  fuffer  by  them  ;  for  they  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  Mercenaries,  and  do  their  bufinefs  fooner  ;  becaufe 
they  are  united,  and  under  obedience  to  fome  one  Head  of  their  own. 
Whereas  it  will  be  much  longer,  and  proper  opportunities  muff,  offer, 
before  Mercenaries  can  effectually  mifchieve  him,  even  if  they  have 
gain'd  a  victory ;  as  they  are  divided  into  feparate  corps,  and  receive 
their  pay  only  from  his  hands :  fo  that  it  muft  be  fome  time  before  the 
petfon,  whom  he  appoints  to  command  thofe  troops,  can  acquire  fuch 
an  influence  and  authority  over  them  all,  as  will  put  it  in  his  power 
to  do  him  any  material  prejudice. In  fhort,  what  he  has  chiefly 

Venice,  he  thought  of  executing  the  fecond  ;  which  was  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of 
Italy.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  League  with  that  very  Republic,  and  againft 
thole  fame  French,  whom  he  had  employed  to  diftrefs  her.  He  wanted  to  deftroy  all  the 
foreign  forces  in  Italy,  by  making  them  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  to  form  a  power- 
ful body,  of  which  the  Pope  was  to  be  the  head.  In  this  defign  he  fpared  neither 
negotiations,  nor  money,  nor  labour.  He  headed  his  troops  himfelf,  he  mounted 
the  trenches,  and  often  looked  death  itfelf  in  the  face.  The  French  Hiftorians  cen- 
fure  his  ambition  and  obftinacy ;   but  they  fhould  alfo  have  done  juftice  to  his  courage, 

and  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns. After  he  had  fecured  the  Venetians,  and  drawn  over 

the  Swifs  and  feveral  other  powers  to  his  fide,  he  began  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mirandola  in  perfon  :  and  though  his  Holincfs 
was  then  feventy  years  old,  he  was  feen  to  mount  the  trenches  with  his  helmet  on,  to 
vifit  the  works,  to  prefs  the  Engineers,  and  at  laft  vi&orioufly  to  enter  the  breach. 
And  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  within  three  months  after  that 
event,  all  the  Germans  were  recalled  out  of  Italy,  and  the  French  totally  expelled   by 

the  afliftance  of  the  Swifs."    See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hi/?.  Vol.  II.  part  3.  chap.  xxii. But 

not  being  able  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians  to  an  accommodation,  as  he 
paflionately  defired,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1513,  after  he 
had  reigned  above  nine  years,  and  turned  the  world  almoft  upfide  down.  His  turbulent 
and  warlike  difpofition  gave  occafion  to  the  following  Epigram,  made  upon  him  by  our 
Countryman  Buchanan. 

Stare  diu  haud  poterant  mundufque  &  Julius  una, 

Omnia  perdendi  tarn  ferus  ardor  erat. 
Ergo  ne  ante  diem  mundi  ftru&ura  periret, 

Ad  Styga  deceflit  Julius  ante  diem. 

[/•]  Andronicus  Paljeologus  was  obliged  to  give  up  Trebifond  to  the  Turks,  whom  he 

had  called  in  to  defend  Conftantinople. And  John  Palsologus  was  forced  to  cede  all 

Thrace  to  Sultan  Amurath  I.  who  infilled  upon  it  as  a  recompence  for  the  fuccours  with 
which  he  hid  furnished  him  againft  the  Servians. 

to 
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to  apprehend  from  fiich  forces,  is  cowardice  and  defertion  in  Merce- 
naries ;  but  courage  and  ambition,  on  the  contrary,  in  Auxiliaries. 

A  wife  Prince  therefore,  will  never  have  recourfe  to  either  of  them, 
but  trull:  entirely  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  rather  chufe  to  lofe  a  battle 
at  the  head  of  the  latter,  than  be  obliged  for  a  victory  to  the  former : 
fince  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  victory,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  others.  I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  propoiing 
the  conduct  of  CaMar  Borgia  again,  as  an  example  upon  this  and  other 
occalions.  That  Duke  invaded  Romagna  with  an  army,  confiding 
wholly  of  French  Auxiliaries,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Imola  and 
Furli  with  their  affiftance  only.  But  afterwards,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  fecurely  depend  upon  thofe  forces,  he  refolved  to  employ 
Mercenaries,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  took  the  Urfini 
and  Vitelli  into  his  pay.  Thefe  likewife  proving  irrefolute,  perfidious, 
and  ripe  for  mifchief,  he  cut  off  the  chiefs  of  them,  and  difmifllng 

the  reft,  no  longer  trufted  to  any  forces  but  his  own. From  hence, 

we  may  plainly  fee  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  forts  of  Soldiery, 
if  we  confider  the  difference  in  the  Duke's  reputation  when  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  French,  the  Urfini,  and  Vitelli,  and  when  he 
employed  none  but  his  own  troops :  for  though  little  account  was 
made  of  him  before ;  yet  when  people  faw  that  he  then  flood  upon 
his  own  bottom,  and  had  an  army  entirely  at  command,  his  power 
and  reputation  daily  increafed. 

I  did  not  defign  to  have  gone  out  of  Italy,  or  to  have  had  recourfe 
to  Antiquity  for  further  examples :  however,  I  cannot  omit  that  of 

Hiero  the  Syracufan,  whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  before. 

After  his  countrymen  had  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  their 
army,  he  prefently  began  to  be  aware  that  their  Mercenary  troops 
were  good  for  nothing  ;  (their  Leaders  behaving  themfelves  in  the  fame 
manner  that  others  of  the  fame  kind  ufed  to  do  not  long  ago  in  Italy) 
but  as  he  was  fenfible  that  he  could  neither  keep  them  in  his  fervice 
any  longer,  nor  difband  them  without  great  danger,  he  caufed  them 
all  to  be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  in  the  wars  which  he  afterwards  made, 
relied  folely  upon  his  own  Soldiery.     I  might  here  cite  a  paffage  to 

this  purpofe,  by  way  of  comparifon,  out  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

When  David  prefented  himfelf  before  Saul,  and  offered  to  go  and 
fight  Goliath  the  Philifline  Champion,  Saul  to  encourage  him,  lent 
him  his  own  armour  :  but  after  David  had  put  it  on,  and  found  i  it 
rather  an  incumbrance  than  otherwife,  he  refufed  it,  and  chofe  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  his  Sling  and  Staff  only  [/].     In  fhort,  it  feldom  or 

never 

f  /  J  Machiavel  fays,  '«  con  la  fua  fromba,  &  con  il  fuo  colttllo."  Which  laft  word 
figmfits  a  ini/t,  or  a  dagger^  or  zfwerd.     The  Scripture  however,  makes  no  mention 

4  H  2  «f 
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never  happens  that  the  arms  or  armour  of  one  man  will  perfectly  fuit 
another ;  they  are  either  too  unwieldy,  or  too  wide,  or  too  ftrait,  or 
fome  other  way  troublefome  and  inconvenient. 

Charles  VII.  after  he  had  refcued  France  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  by  his  valour  and  good  fortune,  finding  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  have  an  army  of  his  own,  raifed  feveral  regiments  both  of  horfe 
and  foot  But  Lewis  XI.  his  Son,  afterwards  broke  the  foot,  and 
took  Swifs  infantry  into  his  Service  in  their  room  ;  an  error,  which 
being  purfued  by  his  Succeflbrs,  has  been  the  occafion  of  all  thofe 
dangers  to  which  that  kingdom  is  vifibly  expofed  at  this  day :  for  by 
giving  that  preference  to  the  Swifs,  they  have  difcredited  and  daunted 
their  own  Soldiery  ;  having  entirely  broken  their  infantry,  and  made 
their  cavalry  fo  dependent  upon  others,  by  accuftoming  them  to  fight 
always  in  conjunction  with  the  Swifs,  that  they  are  now  poflefied  with 
an  opinion  that  they  can  do  nothing  without  them.  From  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  French  are  no  match  for  the  Swifs ;  and  without 
their  atTiftance  they  make  no  figure  in  the  field  againft  any  other  forces. 
So  that  the  French  armies  are  at  prefent  compofed  of  mixed  troops, 
partly  Mercenary  and  partly  national ;  which  however  are  much  better 
in  the  main  than  either  Mercenaries  or  Auxiliaries  alone;  but  ftill  much 
inferior  to  national  forces  only,  as  I  have  already  fufficiently  (hewn.  For 
without  doubt  the  kingdom  of  France  would  be  invincible,  if  the  in- 
stitutions eftabliihed  by  Charles  VII.  were  revived  and  improved :  but 
fo  fhort  is  the  forefight  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  eagerly  catch 
at  expedients  that  feem  to  promife  a  little  prefent  advantage,  not  difcern- 
ing  the  danger,  which  (as  I  faid  before  of  Hedtic  fevers)  is  concealed 
under  a  flattering  appearance.  The  Prince  therefore  who  does  not 
forefee  evils  till  they  fall  upon  his  head,  cannot  truly  be  called  a  wife 
man  ;   which  yet  is  a  bleffing  that  is  bellowed  on  few. 

To  give  but  one  inftance  more. If  we  reflecT:  upon  the  ruin  of 

the  Roman  Empire,  we  fhall  find  that  it  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
when  the  Emperors  called  in  the  Goths  to  their  afliftance  :  for  by  fo 
doing,    they  enervated   themfelves,  and  by  relaxing  their  own  native 

of  that  weapon,  but  fays  that  David  made  ufe  of  Goliath's  own  fword  to  cut  off  his 
head.  "  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brafs  upon 
his  head ;  alfo  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And  David  girded  his  Sword  upon 
his  armour,  and  affined  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it :  and  David  faid  unto  Saul,  I 
cannot  go  with  thefe,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.  And  David  put  them  off  him,  and 
took  his  Staff  in  his  hand,  and  chofe  him  five  fmooth  flones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  into  a  Shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  fcrip,  and  his  Sling,  was  in  his  hand, 

and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philiftine But  there  was  no  Sword  in  the  hand  of  David. 

Therefore  he  ran  and  flood  upon  the  Philiftine,  and  took  his  Sword,  and  drew  it  out  of 
the  (heath  thereof,  and  flew  him  and  cut  off  his  head  therewith."  1.  Sam.  xvii.  38.  39. 
40.  5c.  51. 

courage 
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courage  and  difcipline,  ftill  added  to  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  others. 

I  conclude  then,    that  no  Prince  can  be  fecure  without  forces  of 

his  own  ;  but  muft  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  as  he  has  no 
(tabic  foundation  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  need  :  and  it  has  always 
been  the  opinion  of  wile  men,  that  nothing  is  fo  fleeting  and  preca- 
rious as  the  reputation  of  power*  when  it  does  not  ftand  upon  its  own 
bottom  [til].  Now  a  Prince  may  be  faid  to  ftand  upon  his  own 
bottom,  when  he  has  an  army  compofed  of  his  natural  Subjects,  and 
fuch  as  immediately  depend  upon  him  ;  all  others  are  either  Mercenaries 
or  Auxiliaries  :  and  as  to  the  method  of  raifing  and  difciplining  his 
own  forces,  that  may  eafily  be  learnt  from  what  I  have  laid  elfewhere 
[ti],  but  more  particularly  by  obferving  the  conduct  and  inflitutions  of 
Philip,  the  Father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  many  other  Princes 
and  Republics  in  fuch  matters ;  to  which  I  wholly  refer  him. 
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EXAMEN.      CHAP.    XIII. 

ACHIAVAL  carries  the  matter  a  great  deal  too  far,  in  alTert- 
<mk  ing,  that  a  wife  Prince  would  rather  chufe  to  perijh  with  his 
own  troops,  than  to  conquer  with  the  affiitance  of  foreigners  [<?].  I 
fancy  a  man  that  was  drowning,  would  not  pay  much  regard  to  any 
flander-by,  that  told  him  it  would  be  mean  and  pitiful  to  owe  his  life 
to  another  perfon,  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  link  than  make  ufe  of 

a  rope,  if  any  body  fhould  throw  one  to  fave  him. [If  this  maxim 

was  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
only  a  difguifed  fort  of  jealoufy  which  he  endeavours  to  infpire  into 
Princes :  for  he  will  not  allow  them  to  put  any  confidence  in  their 
Subjects,  much  lefs  in  their  Generals  and  Auxiliaries.    But  this  miftruft 

[m]  "  Nihil  rerum  mortalium  tam  inftabile  ac  fluxum  eft,  qudm  fama  potential,  Hon 
fua  vi  nixa." 

[«]  In  his  Art  of  War,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

[0]  Machiavel  does  not  fay  fo  :  his  words  are,  "  Un  Principe  pertanto  favio  fempre 
ha  fuggito  quelle  armi,  c  voltofi  alle  proprie,  e  voluto  piu  tofto  perdere  con  le  fue  che 
vincere  con  l'altrui,  giudicando  non  vera  vittoria  quella  che  con  le  armi  daltri  s'acquiftafle.'* 
i.  e.  "  A  wife  Prince  therefore  will  never  have  recourfe  to  either  of  them  (Mer- 
cenaries or  Auxiliaries)  but  truft  entirely  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  rather  chufe  to  lofe  a 
battle  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  than  be  obliged  for  a  viclory  to  the  former:  fince  that 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  vi&ory,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  others." 

And  thus  the  French  tranflator  renders  it,  "  C'eft  pourquoi  un  Prince  fage  fe  paflera 

toujours  des  uns  &  des  autres,  aimant  mieux  etre  vaincu  en  combattant  avecTfes  propres 
armes,  que  de  vaincre  par   celles   d'autrui ;  &  autant  plus,  que  ce  ne'eft  pas  une  vraie 

vicloire  que  celle  qu'  on  gagne  par  d'autres  armes  que  les  fiennes." The  fenfe  of  the 

author  is  therefore  here  manifeftly  miftaken,  (I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  perverted)  by 
changing  the  Italian  word  perdere  into  the  French  perir. 

has 
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has  often  been  of  fatal  confequence,  and  many  a  battle  has  been  loft, 
merely  becaufe  a  Prince  would  not  fuffer  his  allies  to  fhare  in  the 
glory  of  a  Victory.]  [p]  It  is  certain,  that  a  Prince  ought  not  to 
depend  upon  Auxiliaries  alone  in  his  wars :  but  it  is  his  duty  to  be  au 
Auxiliary  to  others,  and  to  put  himfelf  upon  fuch  a  footing,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  fend  as  effectual  fuccours  to  his  friends,  as  he  has  at 
any  time  received  from  them.  It  is  but  common  prudence  to  fortify 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  may  have  no  occafion  to  fear  either 
his  enemies,  or  any  body  elfe  :  but  if  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
others,  he  ought  punctually  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  it.  Whilft  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Engliih,  and  the  Dutch,  acted  in  concert 
againft  Lewis  XIV.  of  France ;  whilft  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  continued  firmly  united  together,  they  conquered  all 
before  them  :  but  when  England  abandoned  its  Allies,  the  French 
King  prefently  retrieved  his  lofies. 

Such  powers  as  can  do  without  either  mixed  or  Auxiliary  troops,  act 
prudently  in  excluding  both  out  of  their  armies :  but  as  few  States  in 
Europe  are  in  fuch  circumftances,  I  think  they  run  no  rifque  in  em- 
ploying Auxiliaries,  as  long  as  the  number  of  their  national  forces  is 
fuperior  to  them.  Machiavel  lays  down  rules  for  the  ufe  of  petty 
Princes  only;  and  indeed  all  his  notions  feem  to  be  petty  and  con- 
traded  :  he  does  not  reafon  like  an  honeft  man,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  any  thing  that  is  either  great  or  folid  in  his  argu- 
ments.  He  that  cannot  fupport  a  war  without  the  afliftance  of 

Subfidiary  troops,  will  be  forced  to  proceed  in  a  very  feeble  manner ; 
but  he  that  acts  in  conjunction  with  allies,  may  do  great  things.  The 
Expedition  (for  inftance)  in  which  three  northern  powers  [q]  deprived 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  of  fome  part  of  his  German  dominions,  was 
carried  on  by  the  forces  of  different  crowns  united  in  alliance  :  and 
the  war  which  the  French  began  in  the  year  1 734,  under  a  pretext 
of  fupporting  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate  Staniflaus,  was  jointly  fup- 

[p]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  in  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  firft  Edition  runs 
thus,  "  L'experience  nous  fait  voir  que  le  premier  foin  des  hommes  eft  celui  de  leur  biert 

etre  ;  ce  que  detruit   entierement  le   paralogifme  emphatique  de   l'Auteur. En  apro- 

fbndiffant  cette  Maxime  de  Machiavel,  on  trouvera  peut-etre  que  ce  n'eft  qu*  une  jaloufic 
extreme  qu'il  fuffira  d'infpirer  aux  Princes  :  e'eft  cependant  la  jaloufiede  ces  memes  Princes 
envers  leurs  Generaux,  ou  envers  des  auxiliaires,  qu'  ils  ne  vouloient  pas  attendre,  crainte 
de  partager  leur  gloire,  qui  de  tout  tems  fut  tres  prejudiciable  a  leurs  interets.  Une  infi- 
nite de  battailles  ont  ete  perdues  par  cette  raifon,  &  des  petites  jaloufiesont  fouvent  plus 
fait  de  tort  aux  Princes  que  le  nombie  fuperieur  &  les  advantages  de  leurs  ennemis." 

[7]  The  Poles,  Danes,  Ruffians,  and  Brandenburghers,  were  at  that  time  (i.  e.  in  the 
year  1700)  confederated  againft  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ;  but  none  of  them  reaped  any 

Preat   harveft  of  laurels  from  that  League,   as   is    here  fuggefted  ;   Auguftus  King  of 
oland,  in  particular,  was  defeated  in  feveral  battles  by  the  Swedes,  who  depofed  him,  and 
advanced  Staniflaus  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in  the  year  1704. 

ported 
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ported  by  that  nation,  the  Spaniards,  and  Savoyards. Are  not  thefe 

examples  diffident  to  refute  Machiavel  ?  and  what  avails  his  com pa- 
rifon  betwixt  the  uie  of  foreign  troops,  and  Saul's  armour,  which  David 
refufed  when  he  went  to  fight  Goliath,  becaufe  it  was  an  incumbrance 
to  him  ?  [A  companion  is  no  proof]  [r].  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
Auxiliaries  are  fometimes  very  troublefome  to  Princes:  but  do  not 
Princes  likewile  voluntarily  trouble  themfelves,  when  they  make  new 
conquefts  of  Cities  and  Provinces  by  their  affiftance  ? 

[In  treating  of  the  bad  confequences  of  employing  Auxiliaries  [f]T 
Machiavel  alledges  the  example  of  the  Swifs  in  the  French  Service  : 
but  it  is  pair,  doubt,  that  the  French  have  gained  feveral  battles  by  their 
affiftance  ;  and  if  they  were  to  difmifs  the  Swifs  and  Germans  that 
fer'-e  in  their  infantry,  their  armies  would  be  very  much  weakened]  [t]. 

But  fo  much   for   his  errors  in  judgment.     Let  us  now  examine 

his  morals The  examples  which  he  propofes  for  the  imitation  of 

Princes,  are  fo  very  bad,  that  found  morality  and  politics  muft  proteft 
againft  them.  "  Hiero  the  Syracufan,  favs  he,  coniidering  that  he 
could  neither  diiband  his  Mercenary  troops,  nor  retain  them  any 
longer  without  great  danger,  had  them  all  cut  to  pieces." 

[For  my  part,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  anfwer  for  the  veracity  of 
ancient  hiftory  in  all  points :  but  fuppofing  what  is  here  rehted  of 
Hiero's  condudt  in  this  matter  to  be  true,  I  would  not  adviie  any  one 
to  imitate  it.  It  is  pretended  that  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  againft 
the  Mamertines,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  one  confifting  of 
Auxiliaries,  the  other  of  national  troops ;  and  that  he  fuffer'd  the 
former  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  that  he  might  gain  the  victory  only  with 
the  latter.  Suppofe  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  facrificed  the 
Englifh  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  war  which  happened  in  the  year 
1701  :  would  that  have  been  a  certain  way  of  conquering  the  French  ? 
To  cut  off  the  left  arm  in  order  to  fight  the  better  with  the  right, 
feems  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  and  dangerous  fort  of  folly,  or  rather  of 
extreme  madneis]    [«]. 

CHAP.  . 

[r]  Here  the  firft  Edition  fays,  *'  Ce  n' eft  que  de  la  creme  fouettee." "This  is 

mere  whipped  Sillabub." 

[/]  Or  Mercenaries  rather. 

[/]  The  pafTage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets,  runs  thus  in  the  firft  edition, 
**  Au  fujet  de  ces  auxiliaires,  il  cherche  a  jetter  fon  venin  fur  les  Suifles  qui  font  au  fervice 
de  France.  11  dois  dire  un  petit  mot  fur  le  fujet  de  ces  braves  troupes  ;  car  il  eft  indubi- 
table que  les  Francois  ont  gagnez  plusd'une  battaille  par  leurs  fecours,  qu'ils  ont  rendus 
des  fervices  fignalez  a  cet  Empire,  &  que  ft  la  France  congredioit  les  Suiffes  &  les 
Allemands  qui  fervent  dans  fon  infanterie,fes  armees  feroient  beaueoup  moins  redoubtables 
qu'elles  ne  le  font  a  prefent." 

[u]  Inftead  of  the  paflage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  text  runs  thus 
in  the  rirft  edition.     "  Des  faits  pareils  revoltent  )orfqu'  on  les  trouve  dans  1"  hiftoire  ; 

mai3 
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CHAP    XIV. 
The  Duty  of  a  Prince  in  relation  to  Military  affairs. 

A  Prince  ought  to  turn  all  his  thoughts,  and  care,  and  application, 
to  the  art  of  War :  that,  and  the  feveral  forts  of  difcipline  and 
inftitutions  relating  to  it,  mould  be  his  only  ftudy,  the  only  profeffion 
he  mould  follow,  and  the  object  he  ought  always  to  have  in  view.  [*]. 
For  indeed,  that  is  the  only  profeffion  worthy  of  a  Prince ;  and  is  of 
fo  great  importance,  that  it  not  only  fupports  thofe  in  their  States  who 
are  born  Princes,  but  often  advances  men  from  a  private  condition  to 
that  dignity  [y  ].  On  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
fuch  Princes  as  have  led  a  foft  and  delicate  courfe  of  life,  inftead  of 
inuring  themfelves  to  arms,  have  been  entirely  ftripped  of  their  do- 
minions. And  as  a  contempt  of  the  Military  Science  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  fuch  loffes,  fo  the  culture  and  profeffion  of  it  chiefly  contri- 
bute to  a  man's  fuccefs  and  exaltation.  Francifco  Sforza,  from  a  pri- 
vate man,  raifed  himfelf  to  be  Duke  of  Milan,  merely  by  dint  of  arms: 
and  his  pofterity,  by  feeking  to  avoid  the  troubles  that  attend  a  Military 
life,  were  reduced  from  the  State  of  Dukes,  to  the  condition  of  private 
men.  For  amongft  other  evils  and  inconveniencies  that  muft  happen 
to  a  Prince  who  is  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  and  confequently  in  a 
manner  unarmed,  he  will  certainly  become  contemptible  j  which  is  a 

inais  on  fe  fent  indigne  de  les  voir  rapportez  dans  un  livre  qui  doit  etre  fait  pour  1'  in- 
ftrudtion  des  Princes.  La  cruaute  &  la  barbarie  font  fouvent  fatales  aux  particuliers, 
ainfi  ils  en  ont  horreur  pour  la  plupart  ;  mais  les  Princes  que  la  Providence  a  placez  fi 
loin  dcs  deftinees  vulgaires,  en  ont  d'autant  moins  d'averfion,  qu'  ils  ne  les  ont  pas  a 
craindre  :  ce  feroit  done  a  tous  ceux  qui  doivent  gouverner  les  hommes,  que  l'on  devroit 
inculquer  le  plus  d'  Eloignement  pour  tous  les  abus  qu'iis  peuvent  faire  d'une  puiflance 
illimitte." 

[*]  A  King  of  Thrace  ufed  to  fay  there  was  no  difference  betwixt  him  and  one  of  his 
Grooms  when  he  was  not  at  war.  When  Nero  began  his  reign,  he  faid  he  would  em- 
ploy himfelf  wholly  and  folely  in  the  command  of  his  armies.  Tacit.  Annal,  13.  Domi- 
tiaii  couk)  not  endure  Agricola  becaufe  he  was  a  better  General  than  himfelf,  being 
vexed  to  be  excelled  in  Military  glory  by  a  Subject,  which  he  thought  no  one  had  a  right 
to  but  Princes.  "  Id  fibi  maxime  formidolofum,  fi  militarem  gloriam  aiius  occuparet  ; 
camera  ut  cunque  facilius  difiimulari,  ducis  boni  imperatoriam  virtutem  eile."  In  Fit. 
Agnc."  "  What  Princes  are  they,  except  warriors,  fays  Gratian,  whofe  names  are 
recoided  in  the  annals  of  fame }  The  name  of  great  belongs  properly  to  them  alone. 
Hiftory  is  full  of  their  exploits  ;  the  world  refounds  with  their  praifes :  fo  much  more 
noble  are  the  arts  of  war,  than  thofe  of  peace."     Chap.  viii.  of  his  Hero. 

[y]  Tindates  king  of  Armenia  uft.d  to  fay,  that  a  Prince  muft  not  think  to  fup. 
port  himfelf  in  his  dominions  by  the  arts  of  peace  alone  ;  that  it  was  fufEcient  for  a 
private  man  if  he  could  maintain  his  own  property  j  but  the  glory  of  Princes  was  to 
conquer  the  States  of  others.     Tacit.  Annal.  15. 

circum- 
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circumftance,  that  above  all  others,  he  ought  mofl  carefully  to  guard 
againft,  for  reafons  which  I  fhall  mention  hereafter  [z].  Befides,  there 
is  no  fort  of  match  or  equality  betwixt  one  that  is  armed,  and  one  that 
is  not ;  and  it  would  be  prepofterous  to  imagine,  that  he  that  is  armed, 
will  ever  obey  or  fubmit  to  him  that  is  unarmed,  or  that  the  latter  can 
be  fecure  againft  the  attempts  of  thofe  that  are  i  1  fubjection  to  him 
when  they  have  arms  in  their  hands  [a]  :  for  as  there  mud  naturally 
be  a  fort  of  difdain  on  one  fide,  and  fufpicion  on  the  other,  it  is  im- 
poilible  they  mould  long  continue  upon  good  terms  together :  and 
conlequently  a  Prince,  who  is  no  Soldier  himfelf  (befides  the  other 
misfortunes  that  he  muft  be  expofed  to)  will  neither  be  efteemed  by 
his  own  forces,  nor  can  he  ever  put  any  confidence  in  them. 

It  is  neceifary  therefore,  that  he  mould  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
warlike  occupations,  and  ftill  more  afiiduoufly  in  times  of  peace  than 
in  war  [^J  :  and  this  may  be  done  two  ways,  the  one  by  employing 
his  bodily,  the  other  his  intellectual  faculties.  As  to  the  former,  be- 
lides keeping  his  troops  in  continual  breath  and  difcipline,  he  ought 
frequently  to  exercife  himfelf  in  hunting  [c],   in  order  to  inure  his 

body 

[z]  Tacitus  gives  us  two  examples  of  this  in  the  perfon  of  Tiberius  :  one  of  a  Go- 
vernor of  a  Province,  who  had  the  impudence  to  write  that  Emperor  word,  that  he 
would  certainly  rebel  againft  him,  if  he  lent  any  one  elfe  to  fuperfede  him  in  his  Govern- 
ment:  becaufe,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  "  resTiberii  magis  fama  quam  viftabant."  Annal.  6. 
The  other  is,  of  a  King  of  theParthians,  who  fent  AmbafTadors  to  make  fome  infolent 
demands,  and  to  threaten  him  with  war  if  he  did  not  comply  with  them  :  and  the  reafon 
which  Tacitus  gives  for  this  behaviour,  is,  that  the  King  defpifed  Tiberius  becaufe  he 
was  grown  old,  and  led  fo  voluptuous  a  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  conducting  a  war. 
"  SeneclutemTiberii  ut  inermem  defpiciens."  ibid. 

[a]  "  Inter  impotentes  &  validos  falfo  quiefcas."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  36. 
See  the   notes  upon  this  pafTage  in  the  Edition  publifhed  by  Gronovius,  and  printed  at  - 

Amfterdam,    1072. Thofe  that  are  the  ftrongeft,    are  always  the  mod   reflected. 

Patercuius  fays,  that  Marobodus,  King  of  the  Marcomans,  having  formed  a  defign  of 
making  himfelf  an  abfolute  Prince,  and  entirely  independent  on  the  Romans,  kept  his 
troops  in  breath  by  conftant  exercife,  and  made  them  fo  good  Soldiers  by  the  continual 
wars  he  was  engaged   in  with  his  neighbours,  that  he  became  formidable  to  the  Roman 

Empire.     "  Certum  imperium  vimque  regiam  complexus  animo imperium  per- 

petuis  exercitiis  brevi  in  eminens,  &  noftro  quoque   imperio  timendum,  perduxit  fafti- 

gium exercitumque  afUduis  adverfus  finitimos  bellis  exercendo  majori  operi  pras- 

parabat."    Hi/i.  8. 

[fr]  As  Caflius  Governor  of  Syria  did,  who,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  was 
continually  exercifing  and  difciplining  his  legions,  with  as  much  care  and  diligence,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  time  of  war.  "  Quantum  fine  bello  debatur  revocare  prifcum  morem, 
exercitare  legiones  cura,  provifu,  perinde  agere  ac  fi  hoftis  ingrueret."     Tacit.  Annal.  22. 

Seneca  fays,  that  the  Soldiery,  in  times  of  peace,  ufed  often  to  march  in  Battalia, 

to  work  at  trenches,  and  to  fatigue  themfelves  with  exercife,  that  they  might  be  inured 
to  thefe  thing-;,  a;:d  expert  in  them  when  there  was  occafion.     Ep.  18. 

£tj  As  the  Romans  did, 

Romanis  folenne  viris  opus,  utile  fanue 

Vitsque  Sc  membris.  Hor.  Ep.  18.  lib.  1. 

Vol.  L  4  I  Vonom! 
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body  to  hardships  and  fatigue,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  inform  himfelf 
of  the  particular  circumftances  and  conveniences  of  different  countries 
through  which  he  rides ;  as  the  afcent  and  elevation  of  mountains,  the 
avenues  of  vallies,  the  extent  of  plains,  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  the 
nature  of  fens  and  morafles  [d]  ;  in  all  which  he  fhould  be  extremely 
curious  and  exact,  as  he  will  reap  two  confiderable  advantages  from 
it.  In  the  firft  place,  he  will  thus  become  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  Country,  and  confequently  be  better  able  to  provide  for  its  defence; 
and  in  the  next,  by  frequent  practice,  he  will  more  eafily  comprehend 
the  nature  of  other  fuch  fituations,  when  he  has  occafion  to  recon- 
noitre them  :  for  there  is  a  certain  refemblance  and  fimilitude  betwixt 
the  hills,  the  vallies,  the  plains,  the  rivers  and  marfhes  of  Tufcany 
(for  inftance)  and  thofe  of  other  Provinces ;  fo  that  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  one,  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  of  the 
other.  The  Prince  that  is  deficient  in  this  point,  wants  the  firft  qua- 
lification of  a  General :  for  by  knowing  the  Country,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  chufing  his  camp,  of  marching  his  army,  of  drawing 
it  up,  of  engaging  an  enemy,  and  of  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  with  great 
advantage  [e].  Hiftorians  relate  it  as  praife-worthy  in  Philopoemenes, 
Prince  of  the  Achaians,  that  in  times  of  peace  he  did  not  ceafe  to 
think  of  military  affairs,  and  that  when  he  was  travelling  upon  the 
road  with  his  friends,  he  would  often  flop  and  afk  them  fuch  queftions 
as  thefe.  Suppofe  the  enemy  was  upon  that  hill,  and  our  army  where  we 
are  now  ;  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  ground  ?  in  what  order 
fould  we  march  towards  them,  if  we  defgned  to  make  an  attack  f  If 
we  intended  to  retreat,  which  would  be  the  fafejl  way  ?  and  if  they  drew 
of,  in  what  manner  could  we  purfue  them  with  the  mojl  fecurity  ?  Thus, 
as  they  went  along,  he  would  propofe  all  the  different  cafes  and  acci- 
dents that  could  happen  to  an  army ;  and  when  he  had  heard  their 
ieveral  opinions,  he  gave  his  own,  and  his  reafons  for  it  :  fo  that  by 
continual  attention  to  thefe  matters,  he  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  prefence  of  mind,  that  in  any  exigence  or  inconvenience 
that  occurred  in  time  of  war,  he  prefently  found  a  remedy  for  it  [/]. 

As 

Vonomius  was  defpifed  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  a  very  warlike  people,  becaufe  he 
did  not  love  hunting.  "  Accendebat  de  dignantes  &  ipfe,  diverfus  a  majorum  inftitutis, 
raro  venata."     Tacit.  Annal.  2. 

'd]  See  MachiavelV  Political  Difcourfa,  Book  III.  Chap,  xxxix. 

'e]  All  thefe  parts  of  Generailhip,  Tacitus  afcribes  to  his  Father-in-law  Agricola. 
"  Loca  caftris  ipfe  capere,  aeftuaria  ac  filvas  ipfe  prretentare,  disje£tos  coercere  :"  and  in 
the  next  page,  "  Ad  notabant  periti,  fays  he,  non  alium  ducem  opportunitates  locorum 
fapientius  legiffe."     In  Vit.  Agric. 

[f]  The  author  of  the  Ejlimate  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  makes  the 
following  remark  upon  this  paflage,  "  Land  officers  in  the  capital  are  occupied  in  Drefs, 

Cards, 
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As  to  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  a  Prince  ought  to  read  Hiftory  [g], 
to  confider  maturely  the  actions  of  great  men,  to  obferve  how  they 
conducted  their  wars,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  their  victories  and 
defeats ;  that  fo  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  one,  and  fuccced  in  the 
other :  but  above  all,  he  mould  take  fome  illuftrious  and  renowned 
General  for  his  model,  whofe  exploits  he  ought  perpetually  to  have  in 
his  eye ;  as  it  is  faid  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  Achilles,  that  Julius 
Caviar  took  Alexander,  and  that  Scipio  took  Cyrus  for  their  refpeclive 
patterns  [b].  And  indeed,  whoever  reads  the  Life  of  Cyrus,  written 
by  Xenophon,  will  afterwards  fee  in  the  Life  of  Scipio,  how  nearly  the 
latter  copied  the  modefty,  affability,  humanity,  liberality,  and  other 
virtues  with  which  Xenophon  adorns  that  Prince,    and  what  glory  he 

acquired  by  that  imitation  [/']. A  wife  Prince  ought  diligently   to 

oblerve  thefe  rules,  and  never  to  be  idle  in  time  of  peace  ;  that  lb  he 
may  avail  himfelf  of  his  labours  upon  occafion,  and  let  fortune  at  de- 
fiance, if  ever  fhe  mould  chance  to  frown  upon  him. 

Cards,  and  Tea ;  and  in  country  towns  divide  their  time  betwixt  the  Milliners  (hops 
and  Taverns.  This  abufe  of  leifure  in  time  of  peace,  hath  been  one  of  the  leading 
caufes  of  that  difgrace,  into  which  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain  are  fallen.  On  this 
Subject,  as  being  beyond  my  Sphere,  I  will  not  prefume  to  inftrudt  the  Military 
Gentlemen  of  my  Country  :  at  leaft,  if  I  do,  it  lhall  be  on  the  authority,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  great  Writer,  who  fpcaking  of  the  proper  employment  of  a  Soldier  in  time 

of  peace,  wifely  exprefleth  himfelf  as  follows." Here  he  quotes  the  paffage,  Vol.  II: 

p.    165. But  this  reproach,  flinging  as  it  is,  has  been  happily  removed  by  the  late 

gallant  and  ever  memorable  behaviour  of  our  brave  Countrymen  in  the  plains  of  Minden, 
and  betore  the  walls  of  Quebec,  &c. 

[g]  The  Lit  mentioned  author  obferves,  that  Machiavel  is  a  little  incorrect  here  in 
the  divifion  of  his  Subject  ;  as  a  great  part  of  what  he  has  faid  above  is,  ftrictly  fpeaking, 
an  ex  rcife  of  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  the  Study  of  Hiftory,  ibid.  p.  169. 

[/;]  The  fame  Author  here  obferves,  ''  that  this  principle  was  juft,  whilft  offenfive  and 
defenlive  arms  continued  the  fame.  But  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  hath  wrought  fuch 
a  total  change  in  arms,  difcipline,  and  the  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  that  an 
adherence  to  the  practice  of  any  ancient  Leader,  would  be  in  danger  of  mifguiding, 
rather  than  inftructing,  any  modern  Warrior  in  the  particulars  of  execution.  But  in  the 
general  principles  of  conducting  war  and  armies,  this  rule  may  {till  be  applied  with  fuc- 
cefs."     Ibid.  p.  170. 

[/]  Scipio  himfelf  in  his  turn,  is  a  pattern  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  Princes. 
Paterculus  fays  he  divided  his  whole  life  betwixt  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  ;  that  he  was 
conftantly  employed  either  in  military  exercifes,  or  in  his  Study  and  amongft  his  books, 
cxpofing  his  body  to  all  manner  of  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  giving  up  his  mind  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "  Neque  quifquam  hoc  Scipione  elaegantius 
intervalla  negotiorum  otio  difpunxit,  femperque  aut  belli  aut  pacis  ferviit  artibus  :  femper 
inter  arma  ac  ftudia  verfatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  aut  animum  difciplinis  exercuit." 
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EXAMEN.      CHAP.    XIV. 

[k]    A    Prince  who  applies  himfelf  to  Military  affairs  only,  does  but  one 

Xja.  half  of  his  duty  :  it  is  evidently  falle  that  he  has  no  occafion  to  be 
any  thing  elfe  but  a  Soldier ;  and  fo  it  will  appear,  if  we  recur  to  what 
I  have  faid  concerning  the  origin  of  Government,  in  the  firft  Chapter  of 
this  work.  Machiavel's  Prince  is  like  Homer's  Gods,  who  are  repre- 
fented  as  ftrong  and  powerful,  but  feldom  or  never  as  juft  or  equitable. 
Ludovico  Sforza  had  great  reafon  to  attend  principally  to  the  profeffion 
of  arms,  becaufe  he  was  an  ufurper  [/]. 

[Machiavel,    who  generally  carries  things  too  far  in  other  matters, 

feems  to  fall  fhort  in  this  point. To  what  purpofe  does  he  fo  ear- 

neftly  recommend  hunting  to  Princes  ?]   [m] 

Is  it  only  becaufe  he  takes  it  into  his  head,  that  they  may  ther  by 
come  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 
different  places  and  palTcs  in  their  territories  ?  If  a  King  of  France, 
or  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  come  at  a  competent  knowledge 
of  their  refpeclive  dominions,  till  they  had  acquired  it  by  hunting,  they 
might  hunt,  and  in  vain  too,  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

But  let  us  enter  a  little  further  into  a  difcufiion  of  this  matter,  by 
way  of  a  digreffion  upon  hunting ;  as  it  is  a  pleafure  (o  eagerly  purlued, 
not  only  by  many  Noblemen  and  great  Lords,    but  even  by  crowned 

heads,  efpecially  in  Germany. Hunting  is  a  recreation,  which  indeed 

gives  ftrong  exercife  to  the  body,  but  affords  little  improvement  to  the 

mind. [But  Hunters  will  immediately  tell  me,  that  it  is  one  of  the 

nobleft  and  moft  ancient  diverfions  in  the  world. It  may  be  fo ;    I 

do  not  condemn  it,  except  when  it  is  carried  to  excels.     What  was 

[£]  The  beginning  of  this  Chapter  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  "  II  y  a  une  efpece 
de  pedanteri  commune  a  tous  les  metiers,  qui  ne  vient  que  de  1' avarice  &  de  l'intem- 
perance  de  ceux  qui  les  pratiquent.  Un  Soldat  eft  pedant  lorfqu'  il  s'  attache  trop  a  la 
minutie,  ou  lorfqu'  il  eft  fanfaron  &  qu'  il  donne  dans  le  Donquicfotifme.  L'  Enthou- 
fiafme  de  Machiavel  expofe  ici  fon  Prince  a  etre  ridicule  :  il  exaggere  fi  fort  la  matiere, 
qu'  il  veut  que  fon  Prince  ne  foit  uniquement  que  Soldat  ;  il  en  fait  un  Don  Quichotte 
Completj  qui  n' a  1' imagination  remplie  que  de  champs  de  bataille,  de  retranchemcnts, 
de  la  maniere  d'inveftir  des  places,  de  faire  des  lignes  &  des  attaques.  Mais  un  Prince, 
Sec." But  this  is  cut  off  in  the  fecond  Edition. 

[/]  Machiavel  fays  nothing  at  all  of  Ludovico  Sforra  in  this  Chapter:  he  mentions 
Francifco  indeed,  but  as  an  example  to  his  purpofe  of  one  that  had  acquired  a  Princi- 
pality by  dint  of  his  own  arms  and  experience  in  war. 

[m]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  the  text  runs  thus  in 
the  firft  Edition.  "  Cet  auteur  ignore  jufqu'  au  Catechifme  de  la  Juftice  :  il  ne  connait 
que  l'interet  &  la  violence.  L'auteur  ne  reprefente  jamais  que  de  petites  idees:  fon  genie 
redrefiee  n'embrafle  que  des  fujets  propres  pour  la  politique  des  petits  Princes :  rien  de 
plus  faible  que  les  raifons  dont  il  fe  fert  pour  reccommander  la  Chafie  aux  Princes,  &c." 

the 
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the  ferious  occupation  of  a  man's  whole  life  in  ruder  ages,  ought  now 
to  be  only  the  amufement  of  a  few  leifure  hours]  [»/].  Oar  Anceftors 
did  not  know  how  to  employ  themfelves  any  better.  They  carried 
their  difquietudes  and  cares  [0]  with  them  into  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
lofing  them  in  the  chace.  They  iquandered  away  thofe  hours  in  forefts 
and  the  purfuit  of  wild  beafts,  which  they  neither  defired  nor  knew  how 
to  fpend  in  the  company  of  rational  creatures. 

I  fhould  then  be  glad  to  know,  whether  thefe  are  examples  worthy 
of  imitation  :  are  we  to  to  copy  after  fo  rough  a  draught  ?  or  ought 
we  to  follow  the  practice  and  example  of  more  polite  and  enlightened 
times  [/>]  ?  It  is  the  ufe  of  reafon,  without  doubt,  that  gives  us  the 
fuperiority  over  the  beafts  we  chafe  ;  but  thofe  that  make  hunting 
their  chief  occupation,  feldom  think  of  any  thing  elfe  but  horfes,  dogs, 
and  other  kinds  of  animals.  There  is  generally  a  fort  of  ferocity  and 
favasjenefs  in  their  manners,  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  accuftom 
themfelves  by  degrees,  to  behave  with  the  fame  inhumanity  to  man- 

[n]  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner,  "  La  chaffe  eft  un  de  ces  plaifirs 
funnels  qui  agitent  beaucouple  corps,  &  qui  ne  difent  rien  al'efprit ;  e'eft  un  defir  ardent 
de  purfuivre  quelque  bete,  &  une  fatisfadlion  cruelle  de  !a  tuer  ;  e'eft  un  amufement,  qui 
rend  le  corps  robufte  &  difpos,  &  qui  laiffe  l'efprit  en  friche  &  fans  culture.  Les 
chaffeurs  me  reprocheront,  fans  doute,  que  je  prends  les  chofes  fur  un  ton  trop  ferieux, 
que  je  fais  le  critique  fevere,  &  que  je  fuis  dans  lc  cas  des  Pretres,  qui  aiant  le  privilege 
de  parler  feuls  dans  les  chaires,  ont  la  facilite  de  prenoncer  tout  ce  que  bon  leur  femble, 
fans  apprender  d'oppofition.  Je  ne  me  prevaudrai  point  de  cet  avantage  ;  J'  alleguerai 
de  bonne  foiles  raifons  fpecieufes  qu'  alleguent  les  amateurs  de  chaffe.  lis  me  diront 
d'abord  que  la  chaffe  eft  la  plaifir  le  plus  noble  &  le  plus  ancien  des  hommes  ;  que  les 
Patriarches  &  meme  beaucoup  de  grands  hommes  ont  ete  Chaffeurs  ;  &  qu'  en, 
chaffant  les  hommes  continuent  a  exercer  ce  meme  droit  fur  les  betes  que  Dieu  daigna 
lui-meme  donner  a  Adam.  Mais  ce  qui  eft  vieux  n'en  eft  pas  meilleur,  fur  tout  grand  il 
eft  outre.  Des  grands  hommes  ont  ete  pafliones  pour  la  chaffe,  il  avoue :  ils  ont  eu- 
leurs  defauts  comme  leurs  faibleffes  ;  imitons  ce  qu'ils  ont  eu  de  grand,  &  ne  copions 
point  leurs  minuties.  Les  Patriarches  ont  chaffe,  e'eft  uneverite;  J'avoue  encore  qu'iis 
ont  epoufe  leurs  fosurs,  que  la  poligamie  etoit  en  ufage  de  leur  terns  :  mais  ces  bons 
Patriarches  en  chaffant  ainfi  fe  reffentirent  des  fiecles  barbares  dans  lefquels  ils  vivoient  ; 
ils  etoient  tres  grofliers  &  tres  ignorants  ;  e'etoient  des  gens  oilifs,  qui  ne  fachant  point 
s'occuper,  &  pour  tuer  le  terns   qui  leur  paraiffoit  toujours  trop  lonj,   promenoient   leurs 

ennuis   a  la  chaffe." Thefe  various  readings  of  the  different   Editions  perhaps  mav 

appear  troublefome  and  embarraffing  to  the  Reader  :  but  let  it  be  cor  nJered  that  they  muft 
have  been  much  more  fo  to  the  Editor,  in  collating  them  for  the  latisfadtion  of  the 
Public  :  and  yet  he  confeffes  he  has  omitted  feveral  that  did  not  appear  very  material,  both 
for  his  own  fake,  and  that  of  others,  and  left  he  fhould  feem  too  minute  in  re  non 
neceji 

[0]  The  French  fays  leurs  ennui,  which  more  properly  fignifies  wearifomenejf.s,  (if  fuch 
a  word  may  be  uted)  than  either  cares  or  difquietudes.  But  we  have  no  ,erm  I  think,  in 
our  language,  that  will  fully  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  French  word  Ennui. 

[p]  The  following  p:'ffage  which  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  (truck  out.  '*  Qu' 
Adam  ait  recu  l'empire  fur  les  betes,  ou  non,  e'eft  ce  que  je  ne  recherche  pas :  mais  je 
fcai  bien,  que  nous  fommes  plus  cruels  &  plus  rapaces  que  les  betes  memes,  &  que  nous 
ufons  tres  tyranniquement  de  ce  preiuendu  empire." 

kind. 
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kind,  as  they  do  to  brutes :  the  cruelties  they  daily  exercife  with  in- 
difference upon  one,  will  harden  them  in  fuch  a  manner  at  laft,  as  to 
make  them  look,  without  compatiion  at  lead  upon  the  fuffierings  of 
the  other.     Is  this  the  noble  pleafure  then  that  is   lb  much  extolled  ? 

Is  this  the  occupation  fo  worthy  of  a  rational  Being  ? It  may  be 

laid  peihaps,  that  hunting  is  a  wholefome  exercife,  and  neceffary  for 
one's  health  ;  that  it  contributes  to  long  life  ;  that  it  is  an  innocent 
recreation/ and  fuch  as  becomes  great  men;  as  it  ferves  to  make  a 
difplay  of  their  magnificence,  to  diifipate  their  chagrins,    and  is  a  fort 

of  a  warlike  fcene,  even  in  times  of  peace. 1  am  very  far  from 

condemning  moderate  exercice  :  but  let  it  be  obfetved,  that  nobody 
but  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  excefs  and  intemperance  in  other  things,  have 
occafion  for  fuch  exercife  as  this.  Few  Princes  have  lived  longer  than 
Cardinal  Fleury  [g],  Cardinal  Ximenes  [r],  and  the  prefent  Pope  [/], 
and  yet  none  of  the  three  were  Hunters  [t],  Befides,  where  is  the 
advantage  of  fpinning  out  life  to  the  laft  ebb  of  old  age,  if  a  man 
fpends  his  days  in  doing  nothing,  or  what  is  next  to  nothing?  If  he 
cultivates  his  mind,  he  may  fufficiently  diftinguifh  himfelf  before  that 
period,  by  great  and  good  actions  :  and  by  that  rule  alone,  the  length 
of  a  man's  life  ought  to  be  meafured.  Hunting  indeed  carries  an  air 
of  magnificence  along  with  it,  which  is  neceffary  to  Princes,  but  there 
are  many  other,  and  much  more  ufeful  ways  of  difplaying  their  gran- 
deur :  and  if  the  beafts  of  the  field  are  fo  numerous  as  to  fpoil  the 
labours  of  the  peafant,  Hunters  ought  to  be  employ'd  and  paid  on 
purpofe  to  deftroy  them.  Princes  fhould  exercife  themfelves  wholly 
in  gaining  knowledge,  and  learning  to  govern  well  :  it  is  their  bufi- 
neis  to  think  juftly  and  to  act  accordingly. 

I  muft  add,  that  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  (though  Machiavel  fays  it  is) 
to  be  a  great  Hunter,  in  order  to  be  a  great  Soldier.  Everv  one,  I 
fuppofe,  will  readily  allow  that  Guftavus  Adolphus,  Marfhal  Turenne, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eugene,  were  illuftrious  men, 
and  great  Generals ;  and  yet  they  were  not  Hunters  :  nor  do  we  read 
that  Julius  Csefar,  Alexander,  or  Scipio  were  fo.     A  man  may  take  a 

[q~\  Prime  Minifter  of  France  under  Lewis  XV". 

[r]  Cardinal  of  Toledo  and  Prime  Minifter  of  Spain,  under  Ferdinand  V.  Ifabel, 
Jean,  Philip,  and  Charles,  for  the  fpaee  of  twenty-two  years.  He  was  poifoned  by 
reading  a  Letter  he  received  from  Flanders,  and  afterwards  by  a  potion  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  1517,  at  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  See  bis  Lift  ivi  ittenby  E.  Fucbier, 
Bifnop  of  Kimes,  printed  at  Paris  and  Amfterdam-,  in  1693. 

[/]  This  was  written  in  the  year  1737,  when  Clement  XIT.  was  Pope. 

[  r]  The  following  paflage,  which  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  ftruck  out. 
"  Faut-il  d'ailleurs  choifir  la  profeffion  qui  n'a  de  merite  que  celui  de  promettre  une 
I01  iuevie?  Les  moines  vivent  d'ordinaire  plus  long  terns  que  les  autres  hommes  :  Lut 
il  pour  cela  fe  faire  Moine .?" 

more 
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more  exaft  and  uidicious  furvey  of  the  nature  and  Situation  of  place?,  as 
far  as  it  is  rteceflary  for  a  Soldier,  when  he  rides  gently  and  leifurely 
through  a  country,  than  when  he  is  hurried  away  headlong  after  a 
{lag  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  his  attention  diverted  in  the  eager- 
nefs  of  the  chace.  A  certain  great  Prince,  in  the  fecond  campaign 
he  made  in  Hungary,  having  loft  his  way  whilft  he  was  hunting, 
narrowly  deeped  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Turks  [«]:  hunting, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  in  any  army,  as  it  often  occafions 
great  diforder  in  their  marches  and  at  other  times.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  may  be  excufable  in  a  Prince  to  indulge  himfelf  in  it  fome- 
times,  provided  he  does  it  but  feldom,  and  only  to  relax  himfelf  after 
his  cares,  and  the  difagreeable  offices  which  he  is  occasionally  obliged 
to  perform.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  reifrain  him  from  any  lawful 
and  innocent  pleafure:  but  that  of  well  governing,  of  making  his  king- 
dom fk>uri£h,  of  protecting  his  Subjects,  of  encouraging  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, is  without  doubt  by  far  the  greateft  of  all  others;  and  unhappv  muft 
he  be  whom  this  will  not  fuffice. 


CHAP.     XV. 
Of  fitch  things  as  advance  or  diminifo  the  -reputation  of  a  Pi  ince: 

IT  now  remains  to  (hew,  in  what  manner  a  Prince  Should  behave  to 
his  Subjects  and  friends  :  but  as  many  have  written  upon  this  head 
already,  it  may  feem  arrogant  in  me,  perhaps,  to  offer  any  thing;  further, 
efpecially  as  I  Shall  differ  widely  in  my  opinion  from  that  ot  others. 
However,  fince  I  write  only  for  the  inflrudtion  of  fuch,  as  I  would 
have  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  I  thought  it 
better  to  reprefent  them  as  they  really  are  in  fact:,  than  to  amufe  the 
imagination  with  vilionary  models  of  Republics  and  Principalities  (as 
feveral  have  done)  which  never  did  nor  can  exifl  [x]  :  for  the  manner 

[h]  It  is  fuppofed,  that  either  his  Majefty's  Father  or  Grandfather  is  here  meant. 

See  the  Memoires  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh. 

[*]  "  Cunc'tas  nationes  &  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  finguli  regunt.     Delecla 
ex  his  &  contituta  Reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius,  quam  evenire,  vel  ft  evenit,  haud 

diutuma  efle  poteft."     Tacit.   Annul.  4. "  The  author  of  this  book,  viz.  the  Pr:rtce, 

(fays  one  of  his  traflators)  only  pretends  to  teach  Princes  to  get  what  they  can,  and  keep 
what  they  get,  making  light  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  others,  that  have  written  before 
him,  for  the  inftitution  or  a  Prince;  who  have  talked  of  I  know  not  what  fort  ot  perfec- 
tion, which  it  is  impoffible  for  mortal  men  to  attain  to,  confidering  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.     Our  Author,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  accommodate  his  precepts  to  ordi- 
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in  which  men  now  live,  is  fo  different  from  that  in  which  they  ought  to 
live,  that  one  who  deviates  from  the  common  courfe  of  practice,  and 
endeavours  to  do  what  indeed  he  fhould  do,  is  in  the  high  road  to  ruin, 
whilft  he  thinks  he  is  taking  the  only  means  to  fecure  himfelf  from  it. 
Thus,  a  good  man  and  one  that  is  delirous  to  approve  himfelf  as  fuch 
in  all  refpects,  mull  certainly  be  undone  amongft  fo  many  others  of  a 
different  principle  [r].  So  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  Prince, 
who  would  lupport  himfelf,  to  learn  not  to  be  good  lometimes,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  that  knowledge  upon  occafion,  as  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs  may  require. 

Laying  afide  then  all  imaginary  Schemes,  that  relate  to  the  inftitution 
of  a  Prince,  in  order  to  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  fay  that  all 
men,  but  efpecially  Princes,  (who  are  placed  in  a  more  confpicuous 
point  of  view)  are  marked  and  diftinguiihed  by  fome  quality  or  other, 
which  procures  them  either  reputation  or  difhonour.  For  inftance,  one 
is  accounted  liberal,  another  fparing  [z] ;  fome  profuie,  others  rapa- 
cious; fome  are  cruel,  others  merciful ;  fome  faithlefs,  others  punctual 
and  exact  in  performing  their  engagements ;  fome  are  effeminate  and 
puiillanimous,  others  bold  and  courageous)  fome  courteous  and  humane, 
others  haughty  and  difdainful ;  fome  are  lafcivious,  others  are  chaftej 
fome  men  of  probity  and  plain  dealing,  others  double  hearted  and  de- 
ceitful j  fome  are  ft  iff  and  referved,  others  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs ; 
fome  again  are  grave,  others  full  of  levity ;  fome  religious,  others  wicked 
and  profligate,  and  fo  on. — Every  one,  I  am  fenfible,  will  allow  that  a 
Prince  endowed  with  all  the  good  qualities,  juft  now  mentioned,  would 
be  much  to  be  praifed,  and  an  ineftimable  treafure  :  but  fince  the  frailty 
and  preverfenefs  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
man  to  put  them  all  in  practice,  even  if  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  them 
(which  vet  is  not  to  be  expected)  [a]  it  is  neceffary  that  a  Prince  fhould 
be  fo  well  inftructed,  as  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  thofe  vices, 
which  may  deprive  him  of  his  State,  and  to  take  great  care  not  to  com- 
mit others,  (which  perhaps  may  not  be  altogether  fo  pernicious  in  their 
confequences)  if  he  can  poffibly  help  it :  but  if  that  is  not  poffible,  it 

[y]  See  the  inftance  ofPertinax  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  Chapter. 

[z]  Machiavel,  fays  mifero,  which  is  a  Florentine  word  ;  becaufe  avaro,  lays  he,  in 
our  language  fignifies,  a  man  that  enriches  himfelf  by  rapine,  and  plundering  others ; 
whereas  we  call  him  mifero,  who  is  too  fparing  of  his  own:  a  parenthefis  which  would 
have  broken  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  therefore,  as  the  Editor  thought,  would  be 
here  better  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Note.  The  Latins  ufe  the  wor.d  mifer  in  the 
fame  fenfe, 

Qnaerit  et  inventis  mifer  abftinet,  ac  timet  uti.  Hor.  de.  Art.  poet. 

And  we  fay  mifer,  mifer/y,  and  miferally  covetous. 

OJ  "  Adhuc  nemo  extitit,  fays  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  Panegyric,  cujus  virtutcs 
nullo  vitiorum  confortio  lasderentur." 

is 
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is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  his  head  about  it,  nor  to  cmbarrafs  him- 
felf in  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  fcandal  of  thofe  vices,  without  which 
he  could  not  fupport  his  State  :  lor  upon  a  due  confederation  of  matters, 
Tome  things  which  have  the  appearance  of  virtues,  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  Prince,  if  he  was  to  put  them  in  practice  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  there  are  others,  upon  the  execution  of  which,  though  fecmingly 
bad,  his  welfare  and  fecurity  entirely  depend  [//]. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.     XV. 

THOUGH  Painters  and Hiftorians ought  equally  to  follow  nature  j 
the  one  in  drawing  the  outward  lineaments  and  features  of  mankind, 
the  other  in  defcribins;  their  actions  and  characters:  vet  there  are  fome 
painters  of  fo  ftrange  a  turn  that  they  draw  nothing  but  Monfters  and 
Devils. — Machiavel  feems  to  be  a  Genius  of  this  kind.  He  reprefents 
the  World  as  a  Hell,  and  men  as  fo  many  Demons:  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  he  had  conceived  fuch  a  hatred  to  mankind,  that  he 
purpofely  defigned  to  calumniate  the  whole  Species,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  extinguifh  all  notions  of  virtue,  in  order  to  make  every  body  elfe 
as  bad  as  himfelf. 

He  afferts,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  perfectly  good,  in  fuch  a  wicked 
and  corrupt  World,  without  being  ruined  by  it.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
1  affirm  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fureft  way  to  avoid  ruin  is  to  be  good 

[b]  "  There  are  vices,  fays  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Houflage,  in  a  note  upon  this  pafTage, 
which  do  not  hinder  one  from  reigning  well  or  being  a  good  Prince;  Solomon  was  given  to 
women,  Trajan  to  wine,  and  fomething  worfe  ;  Vicio  es  de  Phombre,  no  de  Principe;  it  is  a 
vice  in  the  man,  but  not  in  the  Prince,  anfwered  the  Count  de  Pennaranda  to  the  Imperial 
AmbafTador,  who  had  faid  to  him,  that  it  was  a  pity  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain  was  fo 
addicted  to  women.  In  Princes  one  muft  diftinguifh  betwixt  their  private  and  public  way 
of  life,  their-royal  and  particular  virtues.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Tacitus,  when  he 
fays,  "  palam  laudares,  fecreta  male  audiebant."  Hift,  I.  It  is  always  praife-worthy  to 
be  good,  but  it  is  not  always  poffible  :  fuch  a  thing  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  but  not  to  ex- 
perience :  and  therefore,  a  Prince  that  would  difcharge  his  function  well,  muft  accommo- 
date himfelf  to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  do  that  for  the  fake  of  the  public,  which  he 
would  not  do  if  he  was  but  a  private  man.  "  Morem  accommodari,  prout  conducat." 
Tacit.  Annul.  12.  It  is  fufficient  to  be  good,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fo.  "  Quoties 
expedierat  magna;  virtutes."  Hijh  1.  A  Prince  fhould  know  what  is  good,  though  it 
may  not  always  be  proper  to  put  it  in  practice.  "  Omnia  fcire,  non  omnia  exequi."  In 
Fit.  Agnc.  Catharine  de,  Aledici,  Queen  of  France,  finding  fhe  was  blamed  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  for  having  made  a  peace  with  the  Hugonots,  after  fhe  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  fire  and  fword,  told  them  that  "  the 
Kingdom  of  France  was  not  to  be  governed  like  Aliffe  and  Torbia  (two  little  pitiful 
towns  in  Italy)  and  that  thofe  that  fucceed  in  fmall  undertakings,  muft  not  always  expert 
to  do  fo  in  thofe  that  were  of  fo  much  greater  importance." — See  the  Note  \_g~\  in  the 
Article  Naples,  Queen  Jane  II.  of;  and  the  Note  [/],  in  the  Article  Lewis  XI.  of  France, 
in  Bayle's  Dicl.   where  this  matter  is  difcufled. 

Vol.  I.  4  K  and 
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and  wife  :  for  then,  wicked  men  will  both  fear  and  refpecl:  you.  Men 
in  general,  and  Princes  as  well  as  others,  are  neither  wholly  good,  nor 
altogether  bad:  but  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent,  will  all 
agree  in  mewing  great  reverence  to  a  powerful,  juft,  and  wife  Prince. 
For  certainly  any  one  would  much  fooner  chufe  to  make  war  upon  a 
Tyrant  than  a  good  King,  upon  a  Lewis  XI.  rather  than  a  Lewis  XII. 
upon  a  Domitian  rather  than  a  Trajan :  for  a  good  King  will  always  be 
well  and  faithfully  ferved;  but  the  Subjects  of  a  Tyrant  will  naturally 
defert  him  and  go  over  to  the  enemy.  If  one  was  to  march  into  Italy, 
againft  fuch  a  Pontiff  as  Alexander  VI.  with  no  more  than  ten  thoufand 
men,  one  half  of  the  nation  would  prefently  declare  for  the  Invader : 
but  if  he  was  to  enter  it  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand,  againft  fuch 
a  one  as  Innocent  XI.  all  Italy  would  rife  in  arms  againft  him.  No 
good  and  wife  Prince  could  ever  be  dethroned  in  England,  even  by  the 
moft  powerful  armies  that  could  be  raifed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  almoft 
all  their  bad  ones  have  been  depofed  by  competitors,  who  had  not  above 
three  or  four  thoufand  regular  forces  to  oppofe  them. — It  is  not  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  be  wicked  becaufe  other  men  are  fo; 
but  to  fhew  himfelf  virtuous  and  intrepid  upon  all  occafions  :  for  by  fo 
doing  he  will  make  is  own  Subjects  like  himfelf,  his  neighbours  will 
foon  begin  to  follow  his  example,  and  bad  men  will  ftand  in  awe  of 
him. 

CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Liberality  and  Parfimcny. 

TO  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  I 
fay,  that  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  Prince  to  be  accounted  liberal. 
Neverthelefs,  if  his  Liberality  is  not  exercifed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  refpectable,  it  will  rather  be  of  prejudice  to  him  than  other- 
wife:  for  if  he  is  liberal  only  to  fuch  a  degree  as  he  ought  not  to  exceed, 
that  is,  with  prudence  and  difcretion,  his  bounty  will  be  fo  little  known 
to  the  public,  that  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  fecure  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  the  vice  that  is  its  oppolite.  But  in  order  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  liberal,  every  fort  of  expence  and  munificence  is  required  j 
fo  that  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  may  fquander  away  his  whole  re- 
venue in  thofe  extravagancies,  and  at  laft  muft  be  neceffitated  (if  he 
frill  refolves  to  keep  up  the  name  of  Liberality)  to  opprefs  his  people  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  confifcations,  and 
many  other  grievous  means  of  extorting  money  from  them  [c~\ ;  which, 

\c]  "  If  we  cxhauft  the  public  Treafury  to  gratify  our  ambition,  faid  Tiberius,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  unjuft  means  to  fill  it  again."  "  Si  serarium  arnbitione  exhauferi- 
Uius,  per  fcelera  fupplendum  erit."  Tacit.  AnnaL  z. 

in 
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in  a  while,  will  make  him  become  odious  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  de- 
fpifed  by  every  one  elle,  when  they  lee  he  is  reduced  to  poverty  and 
diftrefs:  and  as  he  has  injured  many,  and  benefitted  but  few  by  his  Li- 
berality, he  muft  be  expofed  to  great  inconveniences,  and  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  the  firft  reverie  of  fortune  [/).  But  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  when  he  begins  to  be  (enlible  or  his  error,  and  endeavours  to 
correct  it,  he  is  thought  guilty  of  the  other  extreme,  and  reproached 
with  avarice. 

A  Prince,  therefore,  who  cannot  fhew  his  Liberality,  without  preju- 
dicing his  flate,  ought  not,  if  he  be  wife,  to  trouble  himfelf  about  the 
imputation  of  being  covetous  :  for  he  will  come  to  be  efteem'd  liberal 
in  time,  when  people  fee  that  he  has  improved  his  revenue  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  parlimony,  that  he  is  not  only  able  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
any  one  that  fhall  dare  to  attack  him,  but  even  to  invade  others,  with- 
out diitrefling  his  own  Subjects ;  fince  all  thofe  in  fact  will  think  him 
liberal  from  whom  he  has  taken  nothing  [e],  who  are  many;  and  thofe 
only  will  look  upon  him  as  covetous,  to  whom  he  has  not  given  fo  much 
as  they  expected,  who  will  be  but  few  in  number  in  companion  of  the 
others.  We  have  feen  no  great  things  performed  in  our  times,  except 
by  fuch  as  have  been  accounted  frugal:  all  others  have  failed  in  their 
attempts,  and  been  undone.  Pope  Julius  II.  having  availed  himfelf  of 
a  fhew  of  Liberality  to  get  into  the  Papal  chair,  prefently  dropped  it 
after  he  had  fucceeded  in  that  defign,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  make  war  upon  the  King  of  France:  his  long  and  continual  parfi- 
mony,  furniihed  him  with  fuch  refources,  that  he  fupported  feveral  ex- 
penfive  wars,  without  laying  any  extraordinary  tax,  or  impofition,  upon 
his  Subjects.  The  prefent  King  of  Spain  [_/]  could  never  have  fucceed- 
ed in  fo  many  great  enterprizes,  if  he  had  affected  to  be  thought  liberal. 

[if]  Tully  favs,  that  a  liberal  Prince  lofes  more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the 
Telentment  of  thofe  that  he  takes  away  from,  is  much  ftronger  than  the  gratitude  of  fuch 
as  he  gives  to.  "  Nee  tanta  ftudia  affequuntur  eorum,  quibus  ademerunt,  quanta  odia 
eorum,  quibus  dederunt."  Dc  offic.  lib.  2.  "  A  Prince  will  be  excufed  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  Subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing  away  from  them."  "  Nihil  largiatur 
Princeps,  dum  nihil  auferat."  Plin.  Jun.  in  Panegyr.  Tacitus,  fpeakingof  Otho,  fays, 
"  perdere  iile  fciet,  donare  nefciet."  He  knew  how  to  diffipate  and  fquander  away,  but 
not  to  give."  Hijh  I.  and  adds  "  falluntur  quibus  luxuria  fpecie  liberalitatis  imponit." 
"  They  are  deceived  that  take  luxury  and  prodigality  for  liberality."  Pliny  the  younger 
will  not  allow  thofe  to  be  called  liberal,  that  take  away  from  one  to  give  to  another;  and 
fays,  that  inftead  of  liberality,  it  is  downright  avarice,  "  Qui  quod  hsae  dabant,  au- 
ferunt  illi,  famam  liberalitatis  avaritia  petunt."     Ep.  30.  lib.  IX. 

[/]  "  Thou  art  my  God,  fays  David,  my  goods  are  nothing  unto  thee."  "  Dominus 
meus  eft  tu,  quoniam  bonorum  meorum  non  eges."  Pfalm,  xvi.  2.  Moft  Subjects 
are  of  the  fame  mind  with  regard  to  Princes,  who  let  them  enjoy  their  properties  in  peace. 
"  They  will  always  be  well  affected  towards  them,  fays  Mezeray,  in  his  life  of  Charles  VI. 
whilft  they  are  well  treated  ,"  that  is,  whilft  they  are  not  plundered  of  their  goods  and 
eftates. 

[/]  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

4  K  2  A  Prince 
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A  Prince  then  who  would  avoid  poverty  and  contempt,  and  be  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himfelf  and  his  dominions,  without  being  forced  to 
plunder  and  opprefs  his  people,   (hould   make   little  account  of  being 
called  covetous;  becaufe  it  is  one  of  thofe  vices  that  principally  contri- 
bute to  eftablifh  him  in  his  throne.  If  it  be  faid,  that  Julius  Cavfar  made 
his  way  to  Empire  by  Liberality,  and  that  many  others  have  arrived  at 
the  highefl  honours  by  the  fame  means;  I  anfwer,  that  you  are  either 
already  in  poffefiion  of  dominion,  or  you  are  not.     In  the   firft  cafe, 
Liberality  would  be  prejudicial  to  you  [g] ;  in  the  fecond,  the  reputation 
of  it  is  very  ferviceable  and  neceffary.     Now  Julius  Caefar  endeavoured 
to  appear  liberal  whilft  he  afpir'd  to  the  empire  of  Rome;  but  if  he  had 
lived  much  longer,  and  continued    his  extravagant  expences  after  he 
was  Emperor,  he  would  certainly  either  have  ruined  or  loft  that  empire. 
If  any  one  mould  object,  that  many  who  have  actually  been  Princes, 
have  had  great  fuccefs  in  their  wars,  though  they  have  been  reckoned 
very  liberal,  I  would  reply,  that  a  Prince  muft  either   fpend   his  own 
riches,  and  the  property  of  his  fubjects,  upon  fuch  occafion's,  or  that  of 
other  people.     In  the  firft  cafe,  he  ought  to  be  extremely  frugal  [h]  ;  in 
the  fecond,  he  may  be  as  profufe  as  he  pleafes,  and  not  limit  himfelf  to 
any  degree  of  Liberality :  for  a  Prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  is  to 
be  fupported  upon  free  quarter,  plunder,  and  contributions  from  other 
people,  in  order  to  fpare  his  own  Subjects,  muft  be  very  liberal,  indeed, 
in  indulging  his  Soldiers  in  thofe  points,   if  he  expects  them  to  follow 
his  banners   any   longer:  and  furely  he  may  be  as  magnificent  as  he 
thinks  fit,  in  giving  away  what  neither  hurts  himfelf  nor  his  people,  as 
Cyrus,  Julius  Caelar,  and  Alexander  the  Great  ufed  to  do;  for  that  will 
not  diminifh  his  reputation,  but  rather  add  to  it.     Nothing  can  hurt 
him  in  point  of  Liberality,  but  fpending  the  treafure  of  his  own  king- 

[^]  "  Liberalitas,  ni  adfit  modus,  vertitur  in  exitium."  Says  Tacitus,  Hiji.  3.  On 
the  contrary,  frugality  in  a  Prince  anfwers  the  end  of  a  plentiful  revenue,  and  will  fur- 
nifh  him  with  fufficient  refources  upon  all  occafions.  "  Tantas  vires  habet  frugalitas 
Principis,  fays  Pliny  in  his  Panegyric,  ut  tot  impendiis,  tot  erogationibus  fola  fufficiat." — 
What  Alachuvel  fays,  about  being  liberal  in  order  to  attain  to  Sovereignty,  and  acting 
otherwife,  when  that  end  is  once  obtained,  is  agreeable  to  what  Tacitus  fays  of  Otho, 
who  whilft  he  was  but  a  private  man,  lived  at  an  expence  that  would  have  been  burden- 
Some  even  to  a  Prince,  "  luxuria  etiam  Principi  onerofa."  HiJl.  I.  giving  money  away 
whenever  Galba  dined  with  him,  to  eveiy  Soldier  that  was  upon  guard,  to  buy  them  a 
dinner.  But  after  he  became  a  Prince,  he  grew  fo  fparing,  that  the  largefles  which  he 
gave  away  to  his  domefUcs  at  his  death,  were' not  like  thofe  of  a  man  that  was  going 
to  die,  but  of  one  that  had  a  long  time  to  live.  "  Eo  progrefius  eft,  ut  per  fpeciem  con- 
vivii,  quoties  Galba  apud  Othonem  epularetur,  cohorti  excubias  agenti  viritim  centenos 
nummos  divideret."  Hijl.  1.  But  this  was  whilft  he  afpired  to  the  Empire;  when  he 
was  in  pofleffion  of  it,  "  pecunias  diftribuit  parce  ncc  ut  periturus."  Hijl.  2. 

'  [h]  Tacitus  praifes  Galba  for  being  fparing  of  his  own  money,  but  covetous  of  the 
public."  "  Pecunias  fuse  parcus,  publicae  avarus."  Hijl.  1.  Henry  the  Great,  of  France, 
i-.-as  of  this  turn. 

dom: 
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dom ;  and  that  will  not  only  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  liberal  [/], 
but  Toon  make  him  either  poor  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
or  rapacious,  and  confequently  hateful  to  his  own  Subjects,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  falling  into  that  poverty  and  contempt  [,£J.  Now  there  is 
nothing  that  a  Prince  ought  to  take  fo  much  care  to  avoid,  as  becoming 
odious  and  defpicable :  both  which  will  inevitably  be  occalioned  by 
Liberality.  It  is  wifer,  therefore,  to  fubmit  to  the  imputation  of  cove- 
touihefs,  which  is  rather  fcandalous  than  odious,  than  to  reduce  one's 
felf,  bv  an  oltentation  of  Liberality,  to  the  neceflity  of  being  a  tyrant, 
which  will  create  both  infamy  and  hatred  too  [/]. 

E  X  A  M  E  N. 

[i]  "  Liberalitas  enim  tlimia  profufione  inarefcit."  Plin.  Epiji.  4.  lib.  2. 

[i]  Like  Nero,  who  diffipated  the  treafures  of  the  Empire,  by  his  luxury,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  public  became  extremely  poor  :  which  made  him  fo  much  the  more 
ridiculous  to  the  whole  world,  as  his  Flatterers  were  all  the  while  extolling  the  felicity  of 

his  reign.     "  Nova  ubertate  provenire  terras,  &  obviasopes  deferre  Deos  confidens ' 

Glifcebat  interea  Luxuria  fpe  inani,  confumebanturque  veteres  opes,quafi  oblatis,  quas 
multos  per  annos  prodigeret.  Quin  &  inde  jam  largiebatur,  &  divitiarum  expe&atio  inter 
caufas  paupertatis  publics  erat."  Tacit.  Ann:!.  16. 

[/J  A  French  Civilian  aflerts,  that  "  thofe  are  in  a  great  error  who  univerfally  . 
plaud  and  adore  the  goodnefs  of  a  gentle,  gracious,  courteous,  and  fimple  Prince  ;  for 
fuch  a  fimplicity,  unaccompanied  with  prudence,  is  very  dangerous  and  pernicious  in  a 
King,  and  productive  of  much  worfe  confequences,  than  the  cruelty  of  a  fevere,  rough, 
co\etous,  and  inacceffible  Prince.  And  in  my  opinion,  our  forefathers  did  not  ufe  the 
following  proverb  without  reafon,  a  bad  man  makes  a  good  King  ;  a  fentence,  indeed,  that 
may  feem  ltrange  to  delicate  ears,  aDd  fuch  as  have  not  been  uied  to  weigh  the  reafons  on 
both  fides  of  a  queifion.  By  the  indulgence  and  fimplicity  of  too  good  r.atu^ed  a  Prince, 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  flatterers,  parafites,  and  the  moil  wicked  men  obtain  all  offices,  em- 
ployments, benefices,  and  grants,  exhaufting  the  treafures  of  a  kingdom ;  and  by  thefe 
means  the  miferable  people  axe  preyed  upon  to  their  very  bones,.and  cruelly  enflaved  by 
the  great;  fo  that  inftead  of  one  tyrant,  there  are  ten  thoufand,  &c." — Defirous  after- 
wards to  confirm  this  pofition  by  examples,  he  goes  on  as  follows.  "  This  kingdom  was 
as  great,  rich,  and  flourifhing  in  arms  as  in  laws,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  when  he  grew  peevifh  and  inacceffible,  and  no  one  dared  to  approach  him  to  fue 
for  the  leaff,  favour  or  honour,  and  penfions  were  fo  retrenched,  that  there  was  found  ia 
his  treafury,  when  he  died,  a  million  of  gold,  befides  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and 
the  March-quarter  to  receive,  and  nothing  owing,  except  a  very  fmall  matter  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Grifons,  and  to  the  bank  of  Lyons,  which  it  was  judged  not  proper  to  pay, 
in  order  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  Peace  was  eftabiiihed  with  all  the  Potentates  in 
Europe  ;  the  frontiers  extended  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Milan  ;  the  Kingdom  abounding  at 
the  fame  time  with  great  Captains,  and  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  World.  It  was 
afterwards  feen  during  the  twelve  years  reign  of  Henry  II.  whofe  goodnefs  was  fo  great 
as  not  to  be  paralelled  by  any  Prince  of  his  age,  that  the  Government  was  very  ne3r 
changed  ;  for  being  gentle,  gracious,  and  good  natured,  he  could  not  deny  any  thing  to 
any  perfon  :  by  which  means,  his  tamer's  treafure  being  exhaufted  in  a  few  months,  places 
of  truft  were  more  expofed  to  fale  than  ever ;  benefices  bcfiowed  without  the  leaff  regard 
to  merit ;  civil  offices  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  confeauem'.y  to  the  moil  unworthy: 
Taxes  were  higher  than  ever  they  had  been  before ;  and  vet  when  he  died,  his  Exche- 
quer was  found  in  debt  forty  two  millions,  after  having  loft  Piecrr  y,  the  Jfland 
of  Corfica,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands;  although  thei'e  loitcs  were  inconfider- 
able,  in  comparifon  of  that  of  his  fame  and  honour.  Had  the  gentlenefs  of  this  great 
King  been  accompanied  with  feverity,  his  goodnefs  mixed  with  ;               .J  his  eafiti 
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PHIDIAS  and  Alcamenes,  two  celebrated  Statuaries,  made  each 
a  Statue  of  Minerva  for  the  Athenians;  the  mod  approved  of 
which  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  pillar.  When  they 
were  both  prefented  to  the  public,  that  of  Alcamenes  had  the  preference. 
The  other,  they  faid,  was  too  large  and  heavy.  But  Phidias,  not  re- 
garding the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  defired  that,  as  the  Statue  was  de- 
iign'd  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  they  might  both  be  elevated 
to  the  deftined  height:  which  being  complied  with,  that  of  Phidias  car- 
ried the  prize. — Phidias  owed  his  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  Optics  and 
Proportion.  The  rules  of  Proportion  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved  in 
Politics;  different  places  and  circumftances  require  different  maxims; 
for  it  is  impofTible  that  the  fame  fhould  equally  iuit  all :  what  would  be 
of  admirable  ufe  in  a  great  kingdom,  might  prove  the  ruin  of  a  fmall 
State:  Luxury,  for  inftance,  which  is  the  offspring  of  plenty,  and  caufes 
riches  to  circulate  through  all  the  veins  of  a  State,  makes  a  great  king- 
dom flourifh;  it  is  the  mother  of  induflry,  it  multiplies  the  occafions  of 
the  rich,  and  eftablifhes  a  connection  betwixt  them  and  the  poor  [m]. 
If  fome  ill  advifed  Politician  mould  take  it  into  his  head  to  banifh  it  out 
of  a  great  Empire,  that  Empire  would  loon  begin  to  languifh  and  fall 
to  decay.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  luxury  would  be  the  deftruction 
of  a  little  State:  money  muft  be  fent  out  of  it  in  greater  quantities  than 
it  could  come  in;  which  would  foon  bring  lo  delicate  a  constitution  into  a 
remedilefs  conlumption. — It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  indifpenfable  rule 
with  a  Politician,  not  to  confound  little  States  with  great  ones ;  and  in 
this  point,  Machiavel  is  guilty  of  a  capital  error. 

My  firft  objection  is,  that  he  ufes  the  word  Liberality  in  too  vague  a 
fenfe:  he  does  not  properly  diftinguifh  betwixt  that  and  Prodigality. 
"  A  Prince,  fays  he,  that  has  any  great  defigns  to  accomplifh,  mould 
by  all  means  endeavour  to  gain  the  reputation  of  Liberality  ;  but  in  fait 
he  ought  to  be  covetous." — Now  I  alien  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ought 

with  aufterity,  all  things  would  not  have  been  (o  eafily  extorted  from  him."  Bodin  de 
Repub.  lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  towards  the  end.  See  alfo  lib.  VI.  cap.  ii.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
when  he  fays  a  bad  man  makes  a  good  King,  that  he  does  not  take  the  word  bad  in  its  full 
extent,  but  only  means  aujlere  and  rigorous  by  it. — This  learned  man's  opinion,  therefore, 
which  at  firft  feems  a  paradox,  will  be  found  to  be  juftly  grounded  when  it  is  clofely 
examined. 

[wj  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  here  of  the  public  advantages  or  difadvantages  that 
attend  Luxury  ;  as  that  Subject  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  the  Notes  upon  Book  7. 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence  towards  the  end. — Whoever  defires  to  fee  this  matter  more 
fully  difculTed,  with  the  arguments  pro  C3"  con,  may  confult  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees^ 
and  the  anfwer  to  it,  by  a  Country  Clergyman.  See  alfo  the  Article  Mandeville  in  the 
.General  Diclionary. 

not 
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not  only  to  be  accounted  liberal,  but  to  be  fo  in  reality.  Was  there 
ever  any  in  fiance  of  a  hero  that  was  not  liberal  ?  For  my  part,  I 
know  of  none.  To  be  covetous,  is  to  fay  in  a  few  words,  "  if  you 
lerve  me,  do  not  expecl  any  reward  for  it ;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed :"  it  is  extinguifhing  the  ardour  with  which  every  Subject  is 
naturally  infpired  to  ferve  his  Prince.  It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that 
in  order  to  be  liberal,  a  Prince  ought  to  be  an  ceconomifl ;  for  a  man 
who  does  not  take  proper  care  of  his  own  affairs,  can  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do  good  to  others.  Let  the  example  of  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  fuffice  at  prefent,  whofe  exceffive  expences  were  in  a  great 
meafure  the  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes.  That  Prince  could  not  juflly 
be  faid  to  be  liberal,  but  profufe;  and  yet  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life  he  began  to  grow  covetous:  inflead  of  being  a  good  ceconomifl,  and 
diflributing  his  revenue  in  a  proper  manner,  he  filled  his  coffers  with 
it.  But  riches,  without  due  circulation,  are  of  little  fervice;  a  fufficient 
and  well  managed  revenue  is  the  point  to  be  attended  to.  A  private 
man,  or  a  Prince,  whole  knowledge  extends  no  further  than  how  to 
amafs  treafure,  and  then  to  bury  it,  is  fhort  of  the  mark;  he  ought  to 
make  it  circulate  in  order  to  be  truly  rich.  The  Medici  were  wholly 
indebted  for  the  Sovereignty  of  Florence  to  the  prudence  and  Liberality 
of  the  Great  Cofimo,  who,  though  but  a  plain  Merchant,  was  the  Father 
of  his  Country. — Avarice  is  the  effect  of  a  narrow  circumfcribed  genius, 
and  I  think  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  right,  when  he  faid,  that  no 
expence  was  to  be  [par  d  in  the  execution  of  great  defigns. 

A  Prince,  then,  ought  to  make  it  his  buiinefs  to  furnifh  himfelf  with 
fufficient  funds  and  refources,  by  encouraging  commerce  and  indullrv 
amongfl  his  lubjects;  that  fo  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  liberal 
and  magnificent  upon  proper  occalions ;  and  that  will  make  him  be- 
loved and  efleemed,  though  Machiavel  fays,  it  will  bring  him  to  poverty 
and  contempt.  One  might,  indeed,  have  expected  fuch  a  leifon  from 
a  common  Ufurer;  but  are  thefe  inflruilions  fit  for  a  man  to  give  who 
pretends  to  tutor  Princes  ? — A  Sovereign  ought  to  be  an  emblem  of 
Heaven,  which  daily  dilpenfes  its  dews  and  fhowers,  and  yet  has 
always  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  bleffings  left  to  refrefh  and  fertilize 
the  earth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  Cruelty  and  Clemency,  and  whether  it  is  better  for  a  Prince  to  be 

feared  or  beloved. 

TO  proceed  in  due  order  to  the  other  qualities  abevementioned,  I 
fay,  that  a  Prince  fhould  delire  to  be  efteemed  merciful.  Never- 
thclefs  he  ought  to  take  great  care  how  he  exercifes  his  clemency.  Caefar 
Borgia  was  accounted  cruel ;  but  his  cruelty  not  only  thoroughly  reformed 
and  united  Romagna,  but  fettled  it  in  peace,  and  kept  it  firm  in  alle- 
giance to  him.  Which  being  duly  confidered,  he  will  appear  much 
more  merciful  than  the  Florentines,  who,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
cruelty,  fuffered  Piftoia  to  be  deftroyed  [n\. — A  Prince  therefore  fhould 
not  regard  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  provided  it  is  neceffary  to  keep 
his  fubjedls  united  and  in  obedience :  fince  by  making  a  few  examples, 
he  will  prove  himfelf  more  merciful  in  the  end,  than  he  who,  by 
tco  much  indulgence,  fuffers  fuch  diforders  to  arife,  as  commonly 
terminate  in  murder  and  rapine  \o] :  for  thefe  enormities  injure  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  a  whole  community ;  whereas  legal  executions 
extend  only  to  particular  perfons.  But  for  a  new  Prince  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  avoid  the  charge  of  cruelty,  as  he  muft  naturally  be  fur- 
rounded  with  dangers  on  every  fide  [/>].     Hence  Virgil,  in  the  fuft  book 

of 

[«]  By  not  exterminating  the  two  families  of  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri,  who  di- 
i  that  City  into  two  factions,  and  threw  every  thing  intodiforder  and  confufion  by 
their  quarrels.     See  MachiavePs  Political  Difcourfcs,  Book  111.  Chap.  27. 

[0]  Thus  Tacitus  fays  of  Corbulo,  that  his  ieverity  was  of  great  fervice,  by  reftor- 
ing  military  difcipline  to  its  ancient  vigour;  as  the  indulgence  of  former  Generals  had 
almoft  ruined  their  armies  by  pardoning  deferters,  &c.     "  Quia  duritatem  cxli  militix- 

que  multi  abnuebant,  deferebantque,  remedium  feveritate  quaefitum  eft 

idque  ufu  falubre,  U  mifericordia  melius  apparuit ;  quippe  pauciores  ilia  caftra  deferuere, 
quam  ea,  in  quibus  ignoicebantur."     Annal.  13. 

[/)]  Everv  new  Prince,  fays  Tacitus,  ftands  upon  a  tottering  foundation,  and  is  ex- 
poled  to  a  thoufand  accidents  and  dangers,  "  novum  &  nutantem  Principem."  Annal.  1. 
-"  ad  omnes  principals  novi  eventus  cafufque."  Hijl.  5.  He  adds,  that  people  often 
rife  againft  a  new  Prince,  even  when  he  gives  them  no  occafion  fo  to  do ;  only  becaufe 
the  change  of  a  Prince  furnifhes  them  with  an  opportunity  of  throwing  things  into 
confufion,  and  tempts  men  of  turbulent  Spirits  to  hope  they  (hall  fucceed  better,  and 
mend  their  fortunes  in  civil  wars.  "  Seditio  inceffit  nullis  novis  caufis,  nifi  quod  mu- 
tatus  Princeps  licentiam  turbarum  h  ex  civili  bello  fpem  praemiorum  ofteudebat.  An- 
nal. 1.  Lewis  XI.  of  France  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  if  he  had  not  acted  with  ri- 
gour in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  {hould  have  been  numbered  amongft  the  unfortunate 
Princes  fpoken  of  by  Boccace."  Another  thing  which  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  new  Princes  to  refrain  from  fevere  meafures,  is,  that  their  Subjects  commonly  take 
too  great  freedoms  with  them,  knowing  that  they  fit  but  loofe  upon  their  thrones  at  firft, 

and 
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of  his  JEntid,  makes  Dido  excufe  the  inhofpitality  of  her  Subjects  from 
the  newnefs  of  her  Government. 

Res  dura,  &  regni  novitas  metalia  cogunt 
Moliri,  6c  late  fines  cuftode  tueri 

my  cruel  fate, 


And  doubts  attending  an  unfettled  State, 


Forced  me  to  guard  my  Coaft. Dryden. 


to 


However  he  ought  to  be  flow  in  giving  credit  to  reports,  not  over 
hafty  in  his  proceedings,  and  to  beware  of  frighting  himfelf  with  phan- 
toms of  his  own  railing ;  tempering  his  mercy  with  prudence  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  too  much  confidence  may  not  put  him  off  his  guard, 
nor  caulelefs  jealoufies  make  him  infupportable. 

From  hence  arifes  a  Query,  viz.  -whether  it  is  better  to  be  loved  or 
feared :  to  which  I  would  anfwer,  that  one  would  wifh  to  be  both. 
But  fince  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  accompliih,  it  is  iafer  to  be 
feared  than  beloved,  if  one  fide  or  other  of  the  queftion  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  taken.  For  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
they  are  ungrateful,  inconftant,  hypocritical,  felf-interefted,  and  ready 
to  fly  from  any  appearance  of  danger:  whilft  you  are  fecure,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  doing  them  any  good,  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  Chil- 
dren (if  you  believe  them)  are  all  at  your  Service :  but  if  fortune  turns 
her  back  upon  you,  they  will  foon  follow  her  example,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore [q\.  The  Prince  then  who  has  no  other  foundation  to  rely  upon 
but  their  profefiions,  will  certainly  be  ruined  :  for  though  indeed  he 
may  think  he  has  reaibn  to  depend  upon  the  affection  of  thofe  who 
follow  him  (if  not  from  motives  of  generofity  and  difintereftednefs,  or 
regard  to  his  perfonal  merit)  at  leaft  from  a  fenfe  of  the  favours  and 

and  are  not  able  to  ftem  any  powerful  oppoGtion.  "  Ufurpata  ftatim  libertate,  licentius, 
ut  erga  principem  novum."  B'yh  i.  Duke  Valentine  uled  to  fay,  "  that  the  maxim 
ederint  dum  metuar.t,  muft  of  neceCity  be  followed  by  fuch  as  have  raifed  themfelves  to 
Sovereignty  from  a  private  condition  ;"  quoting  the  inftance  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  en- 
joyed the  Empire  but  five  months,  becaufe  he  flighted  the  counfel  that  was  given  him  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  who  advifed  him  to  fupport  his  power  by  the  fame  method  that  he 
had  acquired  it.  "  Laudandum,  fays  Paterculus,  experientia  confdium  eft  Panfe  atque 
Hirtii,  qui  Temper  praedixerant  Caefari  ut  principatum  armis  quxfitum,  armis  teneret. 
Ille  di&nans  mori  fe  quam  timeri  nialle  ;  dum  clementiam,  quam  praeltiterat,  expeclat, 
incautus  ab  ingratis  occupatus  eft."  Hiji.l.  One  muft  conclude  therefore  with  S2I- 
luft,  that  the  beft  means  to  preferve  power,  are  thofe  that  were  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  it. 
"  Imperium  eifdom  artibus  retinetur,  quibus  partum  eft." 

[q]  "  Profperis  Vitellii  rtbus  certaturi,  adverfam  ejus  fortunam  ex  aequo  detrecla- 
bant."  Tacit.  H:.Jl.  2.  "  languer.tibus  omnium  Studiis,  qui  primo  alacres  fidem  atque 
animum  oftentaverant."     Hiji.  1.    "  cxteris  aliena  pericula  deferentibus."     Anr.al.  13. 

Vol.  I.  L  bene- 
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benefa&ions  they  have  received ;  yet  he  will  find  himfelf  deceived  when 
he  has  occafion  for  their  affiftance  [;•].  Sefides,.  people  are  apt  to  be 
lefs  cautious  of  offending  thofe  who  take  pains  to  make  themfelves 
beloved,  than  thofe  who  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  feared  [/'],  as 
love  of  that  fort  generally  proceeds  from  obligations,  which  mankind, 
out  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  their  hearts,  ufually  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  breaking  whenever  felf-intereft  interferes  [r]: 
but  fear  being  caufed.  by  an  apprehenfion  of  punifhrnent  and  fufferings, 
is  feldom  or  never  to  be  fhaken  off. 

A  prince  however,,  ought  to  make  himfelf  feared  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  he  cannot  gain  the  love,  he  may  at  leaft  avoid  the  hatred  of  his 
SubjecTs :  and  that  is  far  from  being  impoffible,  efpecially  if  he  does  not 
make  too  free  with  their  properties,  their  wives,  or  daughters. — As 
to  the  matter  of  executions,  he  fhould  never  put  a  man  to  death,  but 
when  there  is  a  manifeft  reafon  for  it,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  thing 
will  fairly  juftify  him  in  it :  but  above  all,  he  muft  take  particular  care 
not  to  touch  their  eftates  j  for  a  man  will  fooner  excufe  the  death  of 
a  father,  or  brother,  than  the  lofs  of  his  patrimony.  Befides,  as  pre- 
tences for  confiscations  are  never  wanting, .  when  a  man  once  begins  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  rapine  of  that  kind,  he  feldom  defifts  r  but  in  cafes 
of  blood,  the  occafions  being  rare,  the  remembrance  of  them  will  foon 
be  blown  over  [«]. 

But  when  a  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  muft 
make  little  account  of  being  thought  cruel  [x] :  for  if  he  has  not  that 
character  amongft  his  Soldiers,  they  will  never  be  kept  in  due  order 
and  difcipline,  nor  fit  to  be  led  on  to  any  enterprize.  It  is  related  of 
Hannibal,  amongft  the  reft  of  his  great  qualifications,  that  though  he 
had  almoft  a  numberlefs  army  to  command,  compofed  of  many  diffe- 
rent nations,  and  in  a  hoftile  country  too,  there  never  happened  any 
diffention  amongft  the  Soldiers  themfelves,  nor  did  they  ever  mutiny 
againft  their -General,  either  in  the  ebb  or  flow  of  his  fortune  [y]:  and 

[r]  "  Amicitias,  dum  magnitudine  munerum,  non  conftantia  morum,  continere  pu- 
tat,  meruit  magis  quam  habuit."  Tacit.  Hi/I.  3.  "  The  friendships  which  intereft  had 
cemented,  intereft  likewife  diffolved,"  fays  another  ancient  author. 

[/]  "  Infirma  vincula  caritatis."  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  "  Timetur  a  pluribus,  quod 
plerumque  fortius  amore  eft."     Plin.  Ep.  5.  Lib.  I. 

[r]  "  Amicos  tempore  fortuna,  cupidinibus,  aliquando  imminui,  definere."  Tacit. 
Hi/l.4. 

[u]  "  That  is,  when  a  Prince  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  rapine;  (adds  Machiavel, 
Chap.  xxi.  Book  III.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes :)  for  if  he  is  of  a  covetous  and  rapacious 
turn,  he  will  always  find  pretences  to  fhed  blood,  for  the  fake  of  confifcations." 

[x~\  "  Efpecially  if  his  reputation  be  great;  (fays  he,  Chap.  xxi.  Book  III.  of  the  fame 
Difcourfes)  as  that  will  prefently  efface  the  remembrance  of  all  the  faults  which  his  ri- 
gour had  made  him  commit." 

[y]  He  fays  the  fame  thing  in  the  laft  quoted  Chapter  of  his  difcourfes, 

this 
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this  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  elle  but  his  extreme  feverity,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  his  other  admirable  qualities,  made  him  both  feared 
and  refpecled,  and  without  which,  all  the  reft  could  not  have  produced 
fuch  an  effect.  And  yet  there  are  fome  writers  (but  of  little  judgment 
indeed)  who  though  they  admire  his  great  exploits,  make  no  fcruple  of 
condemning  the  caufes  to  which  they  might  principally  be  affigned. 
But  in  order  to  ihew  that  his  other  virtues  would  not  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  purpofe  without  fuch  a  degree  of  feverity,  let  us  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  a  General  of  the  higheft  reputation,  not 
only  in  his  own  times,  but  in  the  hiftory  of  all  others  that  have  fince 
pailed.  His  forces  mutinied  againft  him  in  Spain  ;  a  difafter  that  was 
wholly  owing  to  his  lenity,  which  had  encouraged  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  licentioufnefs,  as  was  by  no  means  confident  with  military  dis- 
cipline [2;] :  upon  which  account,  he  was  upbraided  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  full  Senate,  as  the  corrupter  of  the  Roman  Soldiery  [a].  Another  in- 
stance of  his  too  great  mildnefs  in  this  refpect  was,  that  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Locris  complained  to  him  of  being  plundered  and  abufed 
by  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  they  met  with  no  manner  of  redrefs,  nor 
was  that  officer  in  any  wife  either  reprimanded  or  chaftifed  for  his  info- 
lence  [b}  :  to  excufe  which,  one  of  the  Senators  [c]  faid,  "  there  were 
fome  men  who  knew  better  how  to  avoid  doing  ill  themfelves,  than  to 
punilh  it  in  others."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  fo  dangerous  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  would  in  time  have  tarnimed  his  glory,  if  he  had 
been  a  Prince  :  but  as  he  lived  under  a  Republican  government,  it  was 
not  only  connived  at,  but  added  to  his  reputation. — I  conclude  then 
with  regard  to  the  que  ft  ion,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  feared  or  beloved, 
that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  fubjects  themfelves, 
whether  they  will  love  their  Prince  or  not  j  whereas  the  Prince  has  it 
in  his  own  power  to  make  them  fear  him  ;  and  if  he  is  a  wife  man, 
he  ought  to  truft  to  what  depends  upon  himfelf  alone,  and  not  upon 
the  caprice  of  others,  but  to  remember  at  the  fame  time,  to  conduct 
himfelf  (as  I  have  faid  before)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  bein< 
hated  [d]. 


5S 


[z]  He  was  afterwares  obliged  to  ufe  more  rigour,  ibid. 

[<a]  "  Natum  eum  ad  corrumpendam  difciplinam  militarem  arguebat."  Tit.  Liv. 
Dec.  3.  Lib.  II. 

[b]  Plutarch  calls  him  Pleminius.  It  was  upon  thefe  complaints  that  the  Romans 
were  for  depriving  Scipio  of  the  Government  of  Sicily,  and  bringing  him  to  a  trial. 

f'l  Quintus  Metellus. 

[d]  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus,  that  Eurytion,  King  of  Sparta,  having  re- 
laxed the  royal  authority  a  little,  in  order  to  pleafehisSubje&s,  they  grew  foinfolent  and 
licentious  after  they  perceived  the  reins  loofe,  that  when  his  Succeftbrs  endeavoured  to 
xefume  a  proper  degree  of  authority,  they  became  mortally  hated  by  the  people. 

La  EX- 
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EXAMEN.    CHAP.     XVIL 

THE  moft  precious  depofit  that  a  Prince  can  be  trufted  with,  is 
the  life  of  his  Subjects  :  his  office  gives  him  a  power  either  to 
punilh  or  abfolve  the  guilty  [e].  Good  Princes  look  upon  this  power 
over  the  lives  of  their  Subjects  as  the  heavieft  part  of  their  charge:  they 
confider  that  others,  whom  they  are  appointed  to  judge,  are  men  a9 
well  as  themfelves :  they  know  that  other  calamities  and  misfortunes 
may  in  fome  wife  be  remedied;  but  that  a  violent  and  untimely  death 
is  an  irreparable  lofs  :  they  never  proceed  to  feverity  but  when  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  to  prevent  fome  greater  evil  which  muft  otherwife 
happen ;  [like  a  man  who  cuts  off  a  limb  that  is  gangrened  to  fave 
the  reft  of  his  body.]  [f]  But  Machiavel  treats  things  of  the  greateft 
importance  as  mere  trifles :  he  makes  little  or  no  account  of  human 
blood  :  private  intereft  is  the  only  thing  he  confiders  as  worth  regard, 
and  the  only  God  he  worfhips:  he  prefers  cruelty  to  clemency, .  and 
advifes  all  Princes,  but  thofe  efpecially  who  are  newly  advanced  to  So- 
vereignty, to  defpife  the  imputation  of  being  cruel.  In  defence  of  this, 
he  cites  fome  verfes  which  Virgil  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dido.  But 
where  is  the  weight  of  fuch  quotations  ?  Virgil  makes  Dido  fpeak  like 
Jocafta  in  one  of  our  modern  Tragedies :  for  the  perfons  whom  Poets 
introduce  upon  the  Stage,  muft  always  exprefs  themfelves  in  terms  that 
are  fuitable  to  their  refpedtive  characters.  The  authority  of  Dido  and  Jo- 
cafta then  is  not  to  be  quoted  in  a  Treatife  of  Politics :  the  example  of 
fome  great  and  able  men  upon  fuch  an  occafion  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpofe. 

He  likewife  recommends  extreme  rigour  to  fuch  as  command  ar- 
mies, and  after  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  indulgence  of  Scipio  and  the 
Severity  of  Hannibal,  prefers  the  Carthaginian  to  the  Roman,  and 
concludes  that  all  order  and  difcipline  are  owing  to  fuch  rigour,  and 
confequently  that  nothing  is  to  be  expecled  from  an  army  without  it. 
But  his  manner  of  arguing  is  very  unfair  and  difingenuous :  for  he 
pitches  upon  Scipio,  the  mildeft  and  gentleft  of  all  Generals  in  point 
of  difcipline,  to  compare  him  with  Hannibal,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelty  of  his  maxims. — It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  no  order  can 

[e]  The  fecond  edition  flrikes  out  "  Us  font  arbitres  fupremes  de  la  juftice,"  which 
is  here  added  in  the  firft. 

[/]  The  firft  edition  runs  in  this  manner,  "  ils  ne  prcnnent  de  ces  trifles  refolutions, 
que  dans  des  cas  defefperez  &  pareils  a  ceux  ou  un  homme  fe  fentant  un  membre  gan- 
grene, malgre  la  tendrefle  qu'il  a  pour  lui-meme,  fe  refoudroit  a  le  laiffer  retrancher, 
pour  garanur  &  pour  fauvir  du  moins  par  cettc  operation  douloureufe  le  refte  du  fon 
corps."  * 

be 
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be  maintained  in  an  army  without  feverity.  For  how  would  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  govern  a  motley  multitude  of  libertines,  debauchees,  poltroons, 
hot-brained  young  fellows,  in  ihort  of  brutes  and  rafcals  of  every  kind, 
if  they  were  not  hard  reined  and  kept  in  obedience  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nilhment?  All  that  I  plead  for  upon  this  occafion  is  moderation:  if  a 
man's  tendernefs  inclines  him  to  mercy,  his  prudence  will  likewife 
oblige  him  to  ufe  feverity  :  but  in  that  cafe  he  will  act  like  a  fkilful 
Pilot,  and  not  cut  away  his  marts  and  rigging  till  he  is  abfolutely  forced 
to  it  by  a  Storm.  Without  doubt  there  are  exigencies  when  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  fevere,  but  never  to  be  cruel;  and  I  mould  much  rather 
chufe  to  be  beloved  than  feared  by  my  Soldiers  in  the  day  of  battle. 

He  further  afferts  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  fafer  to  be  feared  than 
beloved,  becaufe  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind  are  ungrateful,  incon- 
ftant,  &c  [g].  And  every  body  muft  allow  indeed  that  there  are  fuch 
people  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  motives  of  fear  are  fometimes 
very  powerful :  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  a  Prince,  whofe  Po- 
litics have  no  other  end  but  to  make  him  feared,  will  reign  only  over 
a  parcel  of  poor  abject  wretches,  from  whofe  fervice  nothing  great  or 
glorious  can  be  expected  ;  for  whatever  is  done  out  of  fear,  will  always 
carry  the  marks  of  it:  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  Prince  who  has  gained 
the  love  of  his  Subjects,  will  reign  over  their  very  hearts,  as  they  will 
find  it  their  intereft  to  fupport  him  :  and  that  there  are  numberlefs  ex- 
amples in  hiftory,  of  great  and  noble  adions  that  men  have  performed 
out  of  mere  affection  and  fidelity  to  fuch  Sovereigns.  I  fay  further, 
that  the  fiifhion  of  revolutions  feems  to  be  pretty  well  ever  in  thefe 
times.  There  is  no  Kingdom,  except  England  [h],  where  the  Prince 
has  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  his  Subjects :  and  even  in  England  he 
has  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  a  Storm  of  his  own  railing.. 

[<?]  This  pafiage  runs  thus  at  large  in  the  firft  edition,  "  puifque  la  plupart  du  monde 
eft  porte  a  l'ingratitude,  au  changement,  a  la  diiTimulation,  a  la  lachete,  &  a  l'avarice  ; 
que  l'amour  eft  un  lien  d'obligation,  que  la  malice  &  la  baffeiTe  du  genre  humain  ont 
rendu  tres  fragile:  au  lieu  que  la  crainte  du  chatiment  affure  bien  plus  tort  du  devoir  des 
gens ;  que  les  hommes  font  maitres  de  leur  bienveillance,  mais  qu'ils  ne  font  pas  de  leur 
crainte;  ainfi  qu'un  Prince  prudent  dependra  plutot  de  lui  que  des  autres." 

[b]  This  is  not  the  firft  lafh  his  Pruflian  Majefty  has  given  the  Englifh  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  as  a  rebellious  feditious  people.  But  if  they  are  naturally  impatient  of  Sla- 
very and  tyranny  under  bad  Princes,  they  are  as  loyal  to  thole  that  are  good.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  people  in  general  may  well  enough  be  taken  from  the  great  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's Epitaph, 

Wilhelmus  Dux  Devoniae, 
Bonorum  Principum  fubditus  fidelis, 
Inimicus  &  invifus  Tvrannis. 

If  other  nations  are  tame  and  fervile  enough  to  bow  their  necks  and  crouch  under  the 
yoke  of  Tyrants,  may  the  Britons  ever  deteft  their  example  ! Long  may  they  conti- 
nue happy  and  free  under  the  aufpicious  government  of  a  Proteftant  and  Patriot  King  !. 

I  con- 
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I  conclude  then,,  that  a  cruel  Prince  is  much  more  expofed  to  treafon 
and  other  dangers,  than  one  that  is  tender  and  merciful:  for  cruelty 
is  infupportable,  and  people  foon  grow  tired  of  fear :  but  goodnefs  is 
always  amiable,  and  fubjects  are  never  weary  of  being  affectionate.-— 
It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that 
all  Princes  were  good,  without  being  too  indulgent :  that  (o  their  lenity 
might  always  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  rather  than  defpiled  as  a  weak- 
nefs. 


chap.  xvra. 

How  far  Princes  are  obliged  to  obferve  their  Engagements. 

HOW  honourable  and  pra>re- worthy  it  is  in  a  Prince  to  act  with 
integrity  and  good  faith,  rather  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice 
and  collufion,  every  one  muft  be  fenfible.  Neverthelefs,  experience  has 
lhewn  us  that  thofe  Princes  of  our  own  times,  who  have  made  the  leaft 
account  of  their  word  and  honour,  have  done  the  greateft  things ;  and 
that  by  dint  of  craft  and  circumvention,  they  have  for  the  moft  part 
got  the  better  of  others,  who  proceeded  with  fincerity  and  regard  to 
their  engagements. — It  muft  be  obferved  then  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  deciding  any  conteft,  the  one  by  Laws,  the  other  by  force ;  the 
former  is  proper  to  men,  the  latter  to  hearts.  But  as  laws  are  not 
always  fufficient  to  end  the  difference,  it  becomes  neceffary  fometimes 
to  make  ufe  of  force.  A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  know  how  to  re- 
femble  a  beaft  as  well  as  a  man,  upon  occafion  :  and  this  is  obfeurely 
hinted  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  who  relate  that  Achilles,  and  feveral 
other  Princes  in  former  times,  were  fent  to  be  educated  by  Chiron  the 
Centaur;  that  as  their  Preceptor  was  half-man  and  half-beaft,  they 
might  be  taught  to  imitate  both  natures,  fince  one  cannot  long  fup- 
port  itfelf  without  the  other.  Now,  becaule  it  is  fo  neceffary  for  a 
Prince  to  learn  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  beaft  fometimes,  he  mould 
make  the  Lion  and  the  Fox  his  patterns:  for  the  Lion  has  not  cunning 
enough  of  himfelf  to  keep  out  of  Snares  and  toils ;  nor  the  Fox  alone 
fufficient  ftrength  to  cope  with  a  Wolf:  fo  that  he  muft  be  a  Fox  to 
enable  him  to  find  out  the  fnares,  and  a  Lion  in  order  to  terrify  the 
Wolves ;  and  he  that  copies  the  Lion  only  is  wanting  to  himfelf. — A 
wife  Prince  therefore,  ought  not  to  regard  his  word  when  the  keeping 
it  will  be  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  caufes  no  longer  fubfift  which  obliged 
him  to  give  it.  This  is  a  maxim,  indeed,  which  fhould  not  be  incul- 
cated, if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  good ;  but  as  they  are  far 
otherwife,  and  will  not  perform  their  engagements  to  you,  you  are  not 

obliged 
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obliged  to  keep  any  mea  Cures  with  them.  A  Prince  will  never  want 
colourable  pretences  to  varnilh  the  breach  of  his  faith  :  of  which  we 
might  biinii  numherlefs  examples  ot  no  very  ancient  date,  and  fhew 
how  many  treaties,  how  many  iblemn  promifes,  have  been  perfidiouflv 
violated  by  Princes  ;  and  that  thole  who  have  acted  the  Fox,  have 
alwavb  lucceeded  beft  in  their  affairs. — However,  it  is  highly  necefiary  to 
difguile  this  craft,  and  to  be  a  thorough  mailer  both  of  fimulation  and 
dilTimulation  [/'].  For  fome  men  are  lb  Ample,  and  others  (0  eager 
to  get  out  of  any  preient  difficulty,  that  whoever  knows  how  to  act 
this  part  will  always  find  dupes  to  his  hypocrify.  Amongft  many  other 
recent  examples  of  this  fort,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  that  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  whofe  whole  life  was  one  continued  impofition  upon 
mankind:  he  neither  did  nor  thought  of  any  thing  elfe.  but  how  to 
deceive  others :  no  man  ever  made  ftronger  proteftatiens  of  fincerity, 
or  took  more  iblemn  oaths  to  confirm  them  j  no  man  ever  Chewed  lefs 
regard  to  fuch  engagements  [k] :  yet  be  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  credulity  of  the  world,  that  he  always  found  frefh  people  to  work 
upon,  and  fucceeded  in  all  his  defigns. 

It  is  not  at  all  necellary  therefore,  that  a  Prince  mould  be  actually 
pofTefTed  of  all  the  good  qualities  abovementioned ;  but  highly  fo,  that 
he  fhould  have  the  appearance  of  them  [/J :  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  to  be  pofleffed  of  them  in  reality,  and  to  put 
them  in  practice  upon  all  occafions,  will  be  of  prejudice  j  but  that  the 

[j]  Salluft  fays  of  Catiline  that  he  was,  "  Callidiffimus  rei  Simulator  k  diffimulator." 
"  Simulation,  according  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  is  that  part  of  hypocrify  which  pretends  that  to 
be  \.hich  is  not."  "  For  diftin&ion  fake,  (fays  Dr.  South  in  one  of  his  Sermons)  a  de- 
ceiving by  word,  is  commoly  called  a  Lye ;  and  deceiving  by  actions,  geftures,  or  beha- 
viour, is   called  Simulatian,  or  hypocrily." The  fame  author  fays  of  difnmulation, 

(which  is  pretending  not  to  be  what  we  are)  that  it  may  be  taken  alfo  for  a  bare  con- 
cealment of  one's  mind  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  commonly  fay,  that  it  is  prudent  to  diJTemble 

injuria. Tully,  however,  who  was    no  bad  Politician,  gives    us  fome  Maxims  that 

are  very  diffieent  from  this  of  Machiavel.  "  Ex  omni  vita,  fays  he,  fimulatio  diffimu- 
latioque  tollenda  eft."  DeOffic.  lib.WX.  "  Omnium  rerum  fimulatio  vitiofa  eft,  tollit 
enim  judicium  veri  idque  adulterat."     De  amidt. 

[A]  People  ufed  to  fay  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son  Cafar  Borgia,  that  the  one  ne- 
ver  did  what  he  faid,  and  the  other  never  faid  what  he  defigned  to  do;  and  that  both 
laid  it  down  for  a  fundamental  maxim,  to  give  their  word  to  any  body,  but  to  keep  it  with 
nobody :  and  when  any  one  reproached  them  with  breach  of  faith,  they  anfwered,  "  they 
had  fwora  indeed  to  do  fuch  a -thing,  but  they  had  never  promifed  to  keep  their  oath," 

£/]  According  to  the  maxim  of  the  French  Poet, 

11  faut  fembler  homme  de  bien, 
Et  cependant  ne  valoir  rien.— — 

Charles  V.  always  ufed  to  fwear,  a  fe  de  hombre  de  bien,  ufen  the  word  of  a  good  man, 
and  always  a&ed  contrary  to  what  he  had  fworn  :  fo  well  had  he  ftudied  Machiavel's 
Prince;  a  book  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  had  it  translated  for  his  own  ufe. 
Brijf.  bijloire  de  ?  Empire,  I,  III.  (hap.  iv, 

fhew 
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fhew  of  them  will  be  of  fervice  to  him.     It  is  honourable  to  feem 
merciful,  courteous,  religious,   punctual  and  iincere,  and  indeed  to  be 
•i'o :  but  it  is  neceffary  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fhould  have  his  mind 
fo  modelled,  and  be  lb  much  matter  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  know 
how  to  alter  his  conduct  upon  occafion. — I  fay  then  that  a  Prince,  efpe- 
cially   a  new  one,  cannot   poffibly  practife  all    thole    qualities  which 
make  men  cfleemed  good  and  virtuous:  he  will  often  be  obliged,  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  State,  to  violate  the  laws  of  Charity,  Humanity, 
and  Religion  :  and  therefore  he   fhould  be  ready  prepared   to  fhift  his 
tails  according  to  the  wind  that  blows ;  and,  as  I  faid  before,  never  to 
do  evil  if  he  can  help  it;  but  if  he  is  compelled  by  downright  necef- 
fity,  to  make  no  fcruple  of  i:  [*»].     He  mult  conftantly  be  upon  his 
guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop  from  his  mouth  but  what  feems  to 
proceed  from  a  heart  full  of  goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,  and 
Religion;  but  particularly  of  the   laft:    for  mankind   in  general  form 
their  judgment  rather  from  appearances  than  realities:  all  men  have 
eyes,  but  not  many  have  the  gift  of  penetration :  every  one  fees  your 
exterior,  but  few  can  difcern  what  you  have  in  your  heart  j  and  thofe 
few  dare  not-  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  who  have  the  Majefty 
of  their  Prince  on  their  fide :  befides,  the  anions  of  all  men,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Princes  (of  which  no  private  Judge  can  properly  take  cog- 
nizance) are  generally  condemned  or  approved  by  the  event  of  them. 
Let  it  then  be  the  chief  care  of  a  Prince  to  preferve  himfelf  and  his 
State:   the  means  which  he  ufes  for  that  purpofe,  whatfoever  they  are, 
will  alwavs  be  cfteemed  honourable,  and  applauded  by  every  one  [«]: 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Vulgar  is  always  determined  by  appearances  and 
the  iffue  of  things;  and  as  the  world  is  chiefly  compofed  of  fuch  as  are 
called  the  Vulgar,  the  voice  of  the  few   is   feldom  or  never  heard  or 
regarded,  but\vhen  the  others  have  nothing  to  found  their  judgment 

[m]  The  above  cited  Gafpar  d'Auvergne  fays  upon  this  pafTage  as  follows,  "  although 
the  author  m«y  here  feem  to  run  ftrange  lengths,  and  not  only  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  to  authorize  vice;  yet  he  could  not  have  faid  lefs  in  juftice  to  his  plan, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  which  he  propofes.  For  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  a  Prince  to  fupport  himfelf  amongft  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours  as  well  as 
difloy3l  and  rebellious  Subjed^s,  without  fometimes  encroaching  a  little  upon  the  laws  of 
confcience.  Such  is  the  courfe  of  this  World  (naturally  wicked  indeed)  that  even  Princes, 
in  the  mid  ft  of  their  royalty,  cannot  long  maintain  theirdignity,  without  the  practice  of 
vice  upon  occafion  :  that  fo,  when  the  neceffity  ceafes,  they  may  immediately  return  to 
virtue." — It  is  h.^rd  to  fay,  whether  the  author,  or  this  commentator  upon  him,  is  the 
bolder  and  wickeder  of  the  two. 

[n]  "  Nihil  gloriofum,  nifi  tutum  ;  &  omnia  retinenda  dominationis  honefta." 
Sttllufl.  "  Viro  aut  urbi  Principi,  nihil  injuftum  quod  frudtuofum,"  fa)s  ThucydiJes. 
And  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  made  light  of  facrificing 
every  thing  for  a  crown  :  "  Decus,  pudorem,  corpus,  cuncta  regno  viliora  habere." 
AnnaL  12— Such  are  the  didlates  of  ambition,  and  fuch  the  confeiences  of  Princes  and 
Politicians ! 

upon, 
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upon,  and  confequently  cannot  tell  how  to  determine. — There  is  a 
Prince  alive  at  this  time  (whole  name  however  it  may  not  b?  proper  to 
mention)  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  Peace  an.!  /  d  Faith: 
and  yet  if  he  had  inclined  either  to  one  or  the  other,  lie  would  long 
ago  have  loll  both  his  reputation  and  dominions  \o\. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.     XVIII. 

THIS  Preceptor  of  Tyrants  has  the  affurance  to  affert  here,  that 
Princes  ought  to  make  themfelves  perfect  mafters  of  difiimula- 
tion  in  order  to  deceive  the  world. — Now,  in  the  firft  place,  every 
one  knows  how  curious  the  Public  is.  It  is  an  animal  that  fees  every 
thing,  hears  every  thing,  and  fpeaks  of  every  thing :  and  if  this  curio- 
fity  examines  the  conduct  of  private  perfons,  it  is  only  by  way  of 
amufement  in  leifure  hours:  but  when  it  pries  into  the  actions  of  Princes, 
it  is  becaufe  its  own  interefts  are  concerned  in  them.  So  that  Princes 
are  more  liable  to  be  watched  in  their  proceedings  than  other  people. 
They  are  like  Stars  which  are  obferved  by  Aftronomers:  their  Courtiers 
are  making  continual  remarks  upon  them;  the  leaft  gefture  or  glance 
of  the  eye  lays  open  their  hearts,  and  the  people  will  form  a  pretty 
good  guefs  from  them.  In  lhort,  they  can  no  more  conceal  their  vices 
than  the  fun  can  cover  its  fpots.  The  malk  of  diflimulation  may  hide 
the  natural  deformities  of  a  Prince  for  a  while  perhaps;  but  he  cannot 
wear  that  mafk  continually :  it  muft  be  taken  off,  or  at  leaft  lifted  up 
now  and  then,  if  it  be  only  to  breathe ;  and  one  glimpfe  is  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  men  of  penetration  [/>].  Artifice  will  then  be  of  no  further 
fervice  to  that  Prince :  men  will  not  judge  of  him  by  his  protections 
alone,  they  will  naturally  lay  his  actions  together,  and  then  compare 
his  deeds  with  his  words.  Falfehood  and  diffimulation  cannot  ftand 
fuch  a  proof:  for  no  man  can  well  fupport  a  fictitious  character ;  he 
will  foon  difcover  himfelf,  and  appear  in  his  own  colours,  and  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  in  reality  what  he  would  have  the  world  think  he  is  : 
otherwife  he  may  make  a  fool  of  himfelf,  but  he  cannot  deceive  the 

[a]  The  abovementioned  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Arragon  and  Caftile,  is  here  meant, 
who  owed  the  acquisition  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Navarre  merely  to  perfidy  2nd 
breach  of  faith.  Upon  which,  a  certain  Italian  Prince,  who  was  his  cotemporarv, 
ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Ferdinand  fhould  fwear  by  fome  God  in  whom  he  believed,  before 
he  would  truft  him." 

[/>]  "  Animus  ejus  vultu,  flagitia  parietibus  tegebantur;  fed  hasc  obftrucVio  nee  diuturna 
eft,  nee  obducla  ita,  ut  curiofis  oculis  perfpici  non  poffit."  Cic.  pro.  P.  Sext.—"  Quam 
non  eft  facilis  virtus  !  quam  vero  difficilis  ejus  fimulatio  !"  Idem.  Epijl.  ad  Attic,  lib.  VII. 
Ep-  i- — "  Tefta  omnia  celeriter,  tanquam  flofculi,  decidunt ;  nee  iimulatum  poteft 
quidquam  tile  diuturnum."    Idem,  De  Offic.  lib.  III. 

Vol.  II.  4  M  Public- 
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Public. — Pope  Sixtus  V.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were 
efteemed  enterprizing,  but  not  good  men  [q]. 

Machiavel  reafons  no  better  upon  the  motives  that  mould  induce 
Princes  to  practife  deceit  and  hypocrify.  The  moral  that  he  gives  to 
the  fable  of"  the  Centaur,  though  ingenious,  is  mifapplied  and  inconclu- 
five  :  for  though  Chiron  was  half-man  and  half-bead,  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence  that  Princes  mould  be  fierce  and  deceitful.  A  man 
mud  be  very  fond  furely  of  fetting  up  for  a  Preceptor  of  Villains,  when 
he  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  weak  and  far-fetched  arguments  to 
fupport  his  doctrine. — He  fays,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  have  the  quali- 
ties of  a  Lion  and  a  Fox  j  from  whence  we  may  learn  that  a  Prince  is 
not  obliged  to  keep  his  word."  [A  ftrange  confequence  indeed  !  there 
are  Foxes  and  Wolves  in  a  fore/  ;  therefore  a  Prince  ought  to  be  a 
Knave]  [r].  If  one  could  extract  any  fort  of  probity  or  meaning  out 
of  fuch  a  confufed  manner  of  arguing,  it  muft  be  by  giving  it  this 
turn.  The  world  may  be  compared  to  a  party  of  Gamefters;  amongft 
whom  ibme  play  fair,  and  others  are  fharpers.  A  perfon  therefore, 
who  fits  down  to  play  in  this  company,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  tricks  and  fineries  of  the  game  ;  not  in  order  to  practife  them 
himfelf,  but  to  guard  againft  the  knavery  of  others. 

To  proceed.  "  As  all  men  are  wicked  and  faithlefs,  fays  he,  and 
will  not  keep  their  engagements  with  you,  you  are  not  obliged  to  keep 
your's  with  them."  But  here  he  flatly  contradicts  himfelf:  for  pre- 
iently  after  he  fays,  "  that  fuch  as  know  how  to  diffemble,  will  al- 
ways find  fimple  people  to  practife  upon.'' — All  men  are  Knaves,  and 
yet  there  are  others  that  are  fools ;  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? 

It  is  likewife  utterly  falfe  that  all  men  are  knaves.  One  muft  be  a 
Mifanthrope  indeed,  not  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  many  good  and 
worthy  men  in  every  Society}  and  that  there  are  numbers  of  others 
who  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  But  if  Machiavel  thought  all  the  World 
were  knaves,  what  occafion  was  there  for  this  abominable  maxim  ? 
Nay,  fuppofing  men  were  as  bad  as  he  reprefents  them ;  would  it  fol- 
low from  thence  that  we  ought  to  imitate  them  ?  If  Cartouche  was  a 
Highwayman  and  a  murderer,  I  conclude  that  he  was  a  wretch  who 
ought  to  be  punimed  ;  and  not  that  I  ought  to  regulate  my  conduct  by 
his. — «  If  there  was  no  honour  nor  virtue  left  in  the  world,  faid  Charles 
the  wife,  the  laft  traces  of  them  fhould  be  found  amongft  Princes." 

[q]  The  following  paffage,  which  is  in  the  firft  edition,  is  here  ftruck  out,  «Un  Prince 
quelque  habile  qu'il  (bit,  ne  peut,  quand  meme  il  fuivroit  toutes  les  Maximes  de  Machi- 
avel, donner  le  chara&ere  de  la  vertu,  qu'il  n'a  pas,  aux  crimes  qui  lui  font  propres." 

[r]  The  firft  edition  runs  thus,  "  Voila  une  conclufion  fans  premices ;  le  Dodteut 
4!u  crime  n'a  t'il  pas  honte  de  begayer  ainfi  les  lemons  d'impiete  f " 

After 
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Alter  our  Politician  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  necefTity  of  being  a 
Villain,  he  encourages  his  difciples  to  be  fo,  from  the  little  difficulty 
they  will  find  in  it;  "  thole,  fays  he,  who  are  mafters  of  diffimula- 
tion,  will  never  want  Dupes :"  which  is  faying  in  other  words,  "  your 
neighbour  is  a  weak  man,  and  you  are  an  artful  cunning  fellow :  it  is 
neceffary  therefore  that  you  mould  defraud  him."  This  is  a  fort  of 
Logic,  however,  for  which  feveral  of  Machiavel's  pupils  have  either 
been  hanged,  or  broken  upon  the  wheel. — But  he  is  not  content  with 
having  fhewn,  in  his  manner,  how  ealy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  rogue  ;  he 
proceeds  to  recommend  fraud  and  perfidy  by  the  example  of  fome  that 
have  fucceeded  in  their  deiigns  by  fuch  means.  Yet  unluckily  for  him, 
Csefar  Borgia,  the  moft  thorough-paced  and  perfidious  villain  that  ever 
lived,  his  great  pattern  Czefar  Borgia,  was  utterly  ruined  at  laft.  He- 
therefore  carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  name  upon  this  occafion ; 
as  he  was  not  an  example  for  his  purpofe :  and  where  indeed  could  he 
expect  to  find  any  fuch,  except  in  the  lives  of  fome  wicked  Popes  and 
Tyrants?  He  affirms  that  Alexander  VI.  the  vileft  and  moft  faithlefs 
hypocrite  of  his  time,  always  fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  becaufe  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  mankind.  But 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  the  fuccefs  of  moft  of  that  Pope's  defigns  was 
not  fo  much  owing  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  to  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  certain  events  and  circumfrances  of  affairs  ;  particularly  to 
the  ambition  both  of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  the  hatred  and  di- 
vifions  which  then  reigned  amongft  the  chief  families  in  Italy,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  Lewis  XII.  and  to  affert  on  the  contrary,  that  want  of 
good  faith,  and  too  much  refinement,  is  thought  a  defect  in  policy, 
even  by  Politicians  themfelves.  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  [/],  who  was  an 
able  Minifter  himfelf,  told  Cardinal  Mazarin  "  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
great  error  in  Politics,  becaufe  he  never  obferved  his  word  upon  any 
occafion."  The  fame  Cardinal  was  told  by  Marfhal  de  Fabert,  whom 
he  defigned  to  employ  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "  that 
he  could  wifh  his  eminence  would  not  infift  upon  his  deceiving  the  Duke 
at  that  time,  fince  the  matter  in  queftion  was  but  a  trifle :  for  as  the 
world  efteemed  him  a  man  of  honour,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  referve  the  facrifice  of  his  reputation,  till  the  Kingdom  itfelf,  or  fome 
other  fuch  important  concern,  was  at  ftake"  [/]. 

But 

[/]  A  Grandee  and  Minifter  of  State  in  Spain,  Nephew  to  the  Duke  de  Olivarez. 
He  did  considerable  fervice  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  particularly  by  negotiating  the 
peace  with  Cardinal  Mazarin,  betwixt  France  and  that  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1659.  See 
Hijioire  du  Siecle  caurant. 

[t]  Mazarin  was  Prime  Minifter  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in 
the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  under  the  regency  of  C4  Anne  of  Auftria.     He  or- 

4  M  2  dercd 
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But  to  wave  fuch  arguments  as  might  be  drawn  from  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  virtue,  and  to  reafon  only  from  confiderations  of  felf-inte- 
reft,  I  maintain  that  it  is  bad  Policy  in  Princes  to  abufe  and  deceive  th^ 
world:  for  they  can  do  it  but  once;  and  after  that,  nobody  will  put 
any  further  confidence  in  them.  Princes  fometimes  fet  forth  the  mo- 
tives of  their  proceedings  in  a  Manifefto,  and  prefently  after  act  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  their  declarations :  but  fuch  bold  ftrokes  as  thefe 
foon  put  an  end  to  all  truft  and  dependance ;  and  the  earlier  they  hap- 
pen, the  more  fhamelefs  does  their  prevarication  appear.  The  Romifh 
Church,  to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  has  very  wifely  or- 
dained, that  fuch  as  are  to  be  canonized  fhall  pafs  a  noviciate  of  an 
hundred  years ;  during  which,  the  memory  and  witnefies  of  their  foi- 
bles becoming  extinct,  and  no  evidence  of  that  kind  appearing  again  ft 
them,  their  Apotheoiis  is  fecured. — Neverthelefs,  I  confefs  there  are 
fome  difagreeable  and  melancholy  occafions,  which  oblige  a  Prince  to> 
break  his  treaties  and  alliances :  but  yet  he  fhould  do  it  in  as  honour- 
able a  manner  as  poffible,  by  giving  his  allies  timely  notice  that  he  is 
going  to  foparate  himfelf  from  them,  and  never  proceed  to  extremities, 
unleis  the  fafety  of  his  people,  and  the  moft  urgent  neceffity  compel 
him  to  it. 

We  may  obferve  in  the  laft  place,  how  vices  multiply  in  Machiavel's 
hands.  He  advifes  a  Prince  that  has  little  or  no  Religion  to  add  hypo- 
crify  to  his  infidelity,  and  thinks  the  people  will  be  more  taken  with  a 
fhew  of  devotion,  than  difgufted  with  any  ill  treatment  they  meet  with 
from  him.  There  are  others  I  know  of  this  opinion :  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  think,  one  ought  to  make  great  allowances  for  fpeculative 
errors,  if  they  are  not  attended  with  a  corruption  of  heart ;  and  that 
the  people  will  always  be  more  ready  to  excufe  a  Prince  that  is  Scepti- 
cally inclined,  but  an  honeft  man  and  their  Benefactor,  than  another 
who  is  orthodox  in  his  tenets,  but  a  villain  and  a  Tyrant  in  his  actions : 
for  the  actions,  and  not  the  opinions  of  Princes,  make  men  happy  or. 
miferable. 

dered  his  body  to  be  opened  after  his  death.     Upon  which,  our  Countryman,  Tom 
Brown,  amongfl  many  other  very  fevere  things  in  an  Epitaph  he  made  upon  him,  fays,, 

"  Pectus  tamen  poft  mortem  apertum  eft. 
Turn  primum  patuit  vafrum  cor  Mazarini  : 
Quod  nee  precibus,  nee  lachrymis  nee  injuriis  moveretur, 
Diu  quajfivimus,  invenere  Medici,  cor  lapideum. 

Brown's  f Forks,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP    XIX. 

Tl\?t  Princes  ftculd  take  care  not  to  make  themfehes   cither  hated  or 

dejpijed. 

HAVING  diftinctly  considered  the  moff  important  of  thofe  quali- 
ties which  I  mentioned  above,  I  (hall  briefly  difcufs  the  reil  in 
a  general  difcourfe  upon  this  fubject,  viz.  that  a  Prince  mould  take  par- 
ticular care,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  to  avoid  doing  fuch  things  as  may 
make  him  either  odious  or  contemptible  :  which  if  he  can  do,  he  will 
fill  his  part  pretty  well,  and  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of 
danger  from  the  infamy  of  other  vices. — Nothing,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  makes  a  Prince  Co  odious  to  his  fubjects  as  uiurping  their  eflates, 
and  debauching  their  wives  and  daughters ;  from  both  which  kinds  of 
violence  he  ought  therefore  moil  carefully  to  refrain  :  for  whilft  he 
neither  invades  their  property  nor  their  honour,  the  Generality  will  live 
quietly  and  contentedly,  and  he  will  have  nothing  to  ftruggle  with  but 
the  ambition  of  fome  few  perfons,  which  yet  he  will  eafily  find  many 
ways  and  means  to  reftrain.  A  Prince  becomes  contemptible  when  he 
is  accounted  changeable,  full  of  levity,  effeminate,  pufillanimous,  and 
irrefolute  [u] ;  all  which  imputations  he  mould  fleer  clear  of  as  fo 
many  dangerous  bhoals,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
magnanimity>  courage,  gravity,  and  refolution  in  all  his  actions.  When 
he  takes  cognizance  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  Subjects,  he  fhould  fee 
that  hisfentence  is  duly  executed,  and  infpire  them  with  fuch  an  opinioa 
of  his  juftice,  that  nobody  may  dare  to  think  of  abufing  or  deceiving 
him.  The  Prince  that  conducts  himfelf  in  this  manner  will  always 
be  well  efteemed  :  and  thateileem  will  always  be  a  great  prefervative  to 
him  both  againft  private  confpiracies  and  open  attacks :  for  people 
will  be  very  cautious  how  they  attempt  any  thing  of  either  kind,  when 
they  have  fo  able  and  refolute  a  man,  and  fo  much  refpected  by  his 
Subjects,  to  deal  with. 

A  Prince  then  you  fee  has  two  things  to  guard  againft,  the  machi- 
nations of  his  own  Subjects,  and  the  attempts  of  powerful  foreigners ; 
the  latter  of  whom  he  will  be  able  to  cope  with,  if  he  is  well  armed, 
and  has  good  allies  ;  and  fuch  he  will  always  be  fure  to  have,  whilft  his 
arms  are  refpedlable.  His  affairs  at  home  likewife  will  be  upon  a  good 
footing,  fo  long  as  he  is  not  moleftcd  from  abroad,    except  they  are 

[«]  tc  Vitellium  fubitis  offends,    aut   intempeftivis  blanditiis,  mutabilem  contemne- 
bant,  metuebantque."    Tacit.  Hijl.  2, 

difturbed. 
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difurbed  by  fotne  confpiracy  :  and  even  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  attacked 
by  foreigners,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  them  all, 
as  Nabis  the  Spartan  did,  if  he  has  not  been  wanting  to  himfelf  in 
miking  fuch  provifions,  and  obferving  fuch  rules  as  I  have  prefcribed. 
But  as  to  his  Subjects,  the  only  thing  he  has  to  apprehend  from  them, 
if  he  is  not  molefted  by  foreign  enemies,  is,  that  they  may  privately 
cabal  and  confpire  againft  him  :  which  yet  he  will  always  be  fecure 
from,  as  long  as  he  does  not  make  himfelf  odious  and  contemptible, 
and  the  people  are  fatisfied  with  his  conduct ;  all  which  muft  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  I  have  faid  before  at  large. The  moft  effectual 

preservative  then  againft  confpiracies,  is  not  to  be  hated  and  defpifed  by 
the  people  t  for  thole  that  enter  into  a  confpiracy,  do  it  out  of  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Subjects; 
but  when  they  are  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  only  ferve 
to  enrage  them,  they  will  be  deterred  from  embarking  in  any  fuch  un- 
dertaking ;  becauie  confpiracies  are  always  attended,  with  infinite  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  and  feldom  fucceed,  as  experience  has  fufficiently 
•evinced.  For  one  man  cannot  carry  on  a  defign  of  that  kind  himfelf; 
nor  can  he  truft  any  accomplices,  but  fuch  as  he  thinks  are  malcontents. 
Now  as  foon  as  you  have  communicated  it  to  a  malcontent,  you  put  it 
in  his  power  to  fatisfy  himfelf;  for  by  difcovering  it,  he  may  expect  any 
fort  of  recompence  [x]  :  fo  that  when  he  fees  a  certain  reward  on  one 
hand,  and  nothing  but  difficulty  and  danger  on  the  other,  he  muft 
either  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  Prince,  or  a  very  extraordinary 
friend  to  you  indeed,  if  he  does  not  betray  the  fecret  [y].  In  fhort, 
confpirators  live  in  continual  diftruft,  fufpicion,  and  apprehenfion  of 
punifhmenr,  which  muft  of  neceffity  difmay  them,  and  throw  a  damp 
upon  their  undertaking  [z]  :  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  Prince  is  fup- 

ported 

[x]  As  in  the  cafe  of  Volufius  Proculus,  who  being  difcontented  that  he  had  received  no 
reward  for  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  feemed  very  defirous  to  revenge  himfelf:  and  yet  he 
went  and  betrayed  the  woman  to  Nero,  whom  he  had  trufted  with  all  his  fecret  malice 
and  caufes  of  d'ifguft  to  that  Prince.  "  Is  mulieri,  dum  merita  erga  Neronem  fua,  & 
quam  in  irritum  cecidiffent,  aperit,  adjicitque  queftus,  &  deftinationem  vindicfoe,  fi  fa- 
cultas  orireretur,  fpem  dedit  pofie  impelli.  Ergo  Epicharis  omnia  Scelera  Principis  or- 
ditur;  accingeretur  modo,  navaret  operam,  &  militum  acerrimos  duceret  in  partes,    ac 

digna  pretia  expedaret Proculus  ea  qua;  audierat  ad  Neronem  detulit."     Tacit. 

Annal.  15. Mr.  de  la  Rochefoucault  very  well  fays  in  his  Memoires,  that  heto  whom 

you  difclofe  your  fecret,  immediately  becomes  matter  of  your  liberty. 

[y]  See  Book  III.  Chap.  vi.  of  bis  political  difcourfes,  where  he  fays  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing.  . 

[z]  Tacitus,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Annals,  enumerates  the  many  circumftances 
that  may  make  a  Confpiracy  prove  abortive.  As  firft,  the  hope  of  impunity ;  which  is 
always  an  impediment  to  great  defigns,  "  impunitatis  cupido,  magnis  femper  conatibus 

adverfa  : &  promifl'a  impunitas." Secondly,  Hope  and  Fear.     "  Spes  ac  metus." 

Thirdly,  Delay.  "  Accendere  conjuratos,  lentitudinis  eorum  pertaefa."  Fourthly,  The 
1  dread 
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ported  by  the  Majefty  of  his  State,  and  the  affnlance  of  his  friends  and 
allies  [a]  ;  fo  that  if  he  has  likewife  the  affe&ions  of  his  people,  it  is 
almoff.  inipoffible  that  any  man  fliould  be  mad  enough  to  think  of  con- 
fpiring  againft  him.  For  if  a  Conlpirator  has  reafon  to  be  afraid  (as  it 
ufually  happens)  before  the  execution  of  his  defign  ;  certainly  he  muft 
have  much  more  afterwards,  when  he  has  exalperated  the  people,  and 
'  left  himfelf  no  refuge  to  fly  to.  Of  this  I  might  give  feveral  examples : 
but  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  one  only  which  hr.ppened  not  long  ago. 
Hannibal  Bentivoglio  (grandfather  of  the  prefent  Hannibal)  Prince  of 
Bologna,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Cannefchi  [b~\,  who  conipired 
againft  him,  the  people,  by  whom  the  Bentivogli  were  extremely 
beloved,  immediately  took  arms,  and  maffacred  all  the  family  of  the 
Cannefchi.  Nay,  they  carried  their  affection  ftill  higher :  for  as  there 
was  no  one  of  the  Bentivogli  left,  who  was  capable  of  governing  the 
State  (Hannibal's  only  Son  Giovanni,  then  being  but  an  infant)  [c]  the 
Bolognefe  having  information  that  a  baftard  of  that  family  then  lived 
at  Florence,  lent  Deputies   thither  to  demand  him,    though   he  was 

dread  of  being  betrayed,  '*  metus  proditionis."  Fifthly,  Jealoufy.  For  he  fays  that 
Pifo  refufed  to  aflaflinate  Nero  at  his  Country-houfe  whither  he  often  retired,  left  either 
Silanus  fliould  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  or  the  Conful  Veftinus  fhould  take  it  into  his 
head  to  reftore  public  Liberty,  or  perhaps  make  an  Emperor  to  fcrve  his  own  turn. 
Sixthly,  Difcovery  :  which  often  happens  upon  the  very  eve  of  execution,  "  pridie 
infidiaium."  Seventhly,  The  temptation  of  reward.  "  Prxmia  perfidix,  immenfa  pe- 
cunia  &  potentia."  The  hope  of  recompence,  as  well  as  the  fear  that  another  perfon 
fhould  run  away  with  it.  "  Multos  adftitiffe  qui  eadem  viderint ;  nihil  profuturum  unius 
filentium  ;  at  prsmia  penes  unum  fore  qui  indicio  praeveniffet."  Befides  which,  there  is 
another  fort  of  difcovery  that  proceeds  from  the  countenance,  which  often  betrays  what 
is  concealed  in  the  heart.  "  Ipfe  maeftus  &  magnae  cogitationis  manifeftus  erat." 
Eighthly,  Imprudence,  for  inftance,  in  making  certain  preparations  before  Servants,  as 
whetting  a  dagger,  Sic.  "  Pugionem  afperari  faxo,  &  in  mucronem  ardefcere  juflit ;" 
which  neceflarily  muft  occafion  fupicion  of  fome  kind  :  "  arreptis  fufpicionibus  ex  con- 
fequentibus."  Ninthly,  the  fight  of  the  rack,  he.  "  Tormentorum  alpectus,  acminse." 
Tenthly,  the  perfuafion  which  confpirators  have,  that  fome  of  their  accomplices  have 
revealed  the  whole,  and  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  filence  any  longer.     "  Cuncta  jam 

patefa&a  credens,  nee  ullum  filentii  emolumentum,  edidit  caneros/'- To  all  which, 

we  may  add  Chance,  or  the  Accidents  which  happen  in  all  human  affairs.  The  Earl 
of  Leicefter  mifcarried  in  his  defign  upon  Leyden,  only  becaufe  one  of  the  Confpirators 
having  been  arrelted  for  debt,  all  the  reft  ran  away,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  be- 
travtd  by  fome  of  their  companions. 

[a]  "  Ilium  quidem,  faid  Germanicus  to  the  Legions  that  had  mutinied  againft  Tiberius, 
fua  majeftas;  imperium  Romanum  creteri  exercitus  defendent ;"  after  heliad  firft  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  Italy  and  the  Gauls  were  firmly  attached  to  Tiberius,  and  that  all 
the  reft  of  the  Empire  was  in  tranquility.  "  Italise  confenfum,  Galliarum  fidem  extollit  -3 
nil  ufquam  turbidum  aut  difcors."     Tacit  Anna!,  i. 

[b]  A  family  that  vied  with  the  Bentivogli  for,  power,  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1445. 
[t-  ]  Machiavel  fays  here,  quale  era  in  fafce,  who  was  in  fzvaddling  cloaibs  :  The  French 

tranflator  fays  etant  au  maillot,  an  infant  at  nurfe.  But  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his  Hiftory 
of  Florence,  Machiavel  fays,  he  \ras  then  fix  years  old,  The  difference  however  is  not 
very  materia], 

commonly 
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commonly  reputed  the  Son  of  an  Artificer,  and  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  their  City,  till  Giovanni  was  old  enough  to  take  the  reins  into 

his  own  hands  [</]. 1  fay  then,  that  a  Prince,  whofe  Subjects  are 

well  affected  to  him,  has  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  Confpiracies ;  but 
if  he  is  hated  by  them,  he  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  every  body  : 
all  wife  Princes  therefore,  and  well  govern'd  States,  have  made  it  their 
chief  care  to  content  the  common  people,  and  not  to  drive  their  No- 
bility to  defpair. 

Amongft  the  befl  governed  Kingdoms  in  thefe  times,  France  is  the 
principal  [f]  ;  for  there  are  many  excellent  Laws  and  inftitutions  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  Monarchy,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  King,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Subject,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  [/"]: 
Thofe  that  modelled  the  polity  of  France,  well  knew  the  infolence 
and  ambition  of  the  Grandees,  and  of  confequence  the  neceflity  of 
curbing  it ;  but  as  they  judged  it  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fecure 
them  from  the  rage  of  the  Commonalty,  who  both  feared  and  hated 
them,  they  found  it  the  belt  way  to  excufe  the  King  from  interfering 
in  the  matter  ;  that  fo  he  might  neither  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
Grandees,  by  feeming  to  favour  the  people,  nor  that  of  the  people,  by 
inclining  to  the  Grandees:  upon  which  account,  they  fet  up  a  third 
power,  which  might  reprefs  the  Nobility,  and  defend  the  people, 
without  bringing  any  odium  upon  the  King,  either  from  one  fide  or 
the  other.  And  as  nothing  could  be  more  wifely  concerted  than  this 
Institution,  nor  better  calculated  for  the  fafety  both  of  the  King's  own 
perfon,  and  the  Kingdom  in  general,  we  may  deduce  another  rule 
from  hence,  viz.  "  that  Princes  ought  to  referve  the  diftribution  of 
favours  to  themfelves,  but  to  leave  punifhments,  and  fuch  matters  as 
may  create  hatred  and  difguft,  to  the  adminiftration  of  others  [g]  :" 
and  I  fay  further,  that  a  Prince  fhould  cheriih  and  fuppoitthe  Nobility, 
but  not  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  himfelf  odious  to  the  people. 

Many  perhaps,  who  confider  the  lives  and  deaths  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman' Emperors,  will  be  inclined  to  think  they  afford  examples  that 

[d]  He  was  natural  Son  of  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  coufin  to  Hannibal :  his  name 
was  Santi,  and  he  pafTed  for  the  Son  of  Agnolo  Cafcefe,  a  wool-comber.  Macbiavel, 
ibid,  where  he  adds,  that  Santi  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bologna,  that,  though  moft  of  his  PredecefTors  had  been  murdered  by  their 
enemies,  he,  on  the  contrary,  lived  all  his   days   in  great  honour,  and  died  a  natural 

death. 

[e]  "  The  French,  (fays  he,  in  his  political difcourfes,  Boole  III.  Chap,  ii.)  are  more 
obedient  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country,  than  any  other  nation." 

[/J  T he  Parliament  of  Paris  is  here  meant,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  all  the 
other  Parliaments  in  France. 

[g]  "  ViroPrincipi,  ubi  paenarum  res  eft  (fays  Xenophon)  aliis  id  delegandum j  ubi 
praemiorum  aut  munerum,  ipfi  abeundum." 

feem 
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feem  to  invalidate  my  opinions  :  as  fome  of  them  were  depofed,  and 
others  murdered  by  the  hands  of  confpirators ;  whofe  conduct  yet  was 
great  and  noble,  and  their  actions  magnanimous.  In  anfwer  to  this 
objection,  I  will  examine  the  qualifications  of  thofe  Emperors,  and 
mew,  that  their  ruin  was  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  caufes  1  have 
already  affigned  :  for  which  purpoie,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  fome 
notice  of  fuch  things  as  feem  moft  remarkable  in  die  occurrences  of 
thofe  times.  And  here,  let  the  examples  of  the  nine  following  Em- 
perors fuffice,  who  immediately  fucceeded  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Philo- 
sopher, viz.  of  his  Son  Commodus,  Pertinax,  Julian,  Severus,  Anto- 
ninus  Caracalla   his   Son,    Macrinus,    Heliogabalus,    Alexander,    and 

Maximin. We  muft  obferve   then  in  the  firft  place,  that  though 

other  Princes,  for  the  moft  part,  have  no  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with, 
but  the  ambition  of  their  Nobility,  and  the  infolence  of  the  Commo- 
nalty, the  Roman  Emperors  had  a  third  obftacle  to  furmount,  that  is, 
the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  Soldiery,  which  was  the  ruin  of  feveral 
of  thofe  Princes ;  it  being  almoft  impomble  to  pleafe  both  the  Soldiery 
and  the  people  :  for  as  the  latter  love  eafe  and  quiet,  they  naturally 
defire  a  mild  and  pacific  Prince  to  reign  over  them  ;  but  the  former 
always  wifh  for  one  of  a  fierce  and  rapacious  difpofition,  and  inclined 
to  war  [h]  :  which  qualities  they  would  have  him  exercife  upon  the 
people,  in  order  to  increafe  their  pay,  and  fatiate  their  avarice  and 
cruelty  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-iubjects.  From  hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  thofe  Emperors,  who  were  neither  fo  inclined  by  nature,  nor 
cared  to  affume  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  not  being  able  to 
keep  either  the  people  or  the  Soldiery  in  due  fubjection,  were  always 
ruined.  Moft  of  them  indeed,  efpecially  thofe  that  were  advanced  to 
the  throne  from  a  private  condition,  being  aware  of  this  difficulty,  en- 
deavoured to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  army,  and  made  but  little 
account  of  the  favour  of  the  people.  In  which  they  were  certainly 
right,  as  there  was  a  necefiity  for  acting  in  that  manner :  for  if  a  Prince 
cannot  avoid  being  hated  either  by  one  fide  or  the  other,  he  Ihould 
endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  generality 

[b]  "  Erant  quos  memoria  Neronis  ac  defiderium  prioris  licentiae  accenderet."  Tacit. 
Hifl.  1.  "  Keque  exercitus,  aut  legatos  ac  duces  magna  ex  parte  luxus,  egeftatis,  fcele- 
rum,  fibi  confcios,  nifi  pollutum  obftriclumque  meritis  fuis  Principem  paffuros.".  Hifl.  2. 
Galba  loft  the  Empire,  and  his  life  too,  by  faying,  "  he  would  not  buy  the  affections  of 
the  Soldiery  :"  "  legi  a  fe  militem  non  emi.  "  Hifl.  1  ;  and  by  treating  thofe  with  too 
much  rigour,  who  had  been  long  unaccuitomed  to  the  feverity  of  the  ancient  military 
difcipline,  and  ufed  to  be  indulged  by  Nero  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs.  "  Nocuit 
antiquus  rigor  &  nimia  feveritas,  cui  jam  pares  non  fumus."  And  in  another  place,  he 
fays,  "  Severitas  ejus  angebat  coafpernantes  veterem  difci'plinam  atque  ita  quatuordecim 
annos  a  Nerone  affuefactos,  ut  haud  minus  vitia  Principum  amarent,  quam  olim  virtutes 
verebantur."     Hi/},  i. 
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of  the  people  :  but  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  he  ought  to  ufe  all  means 
to  fecure  the  affections  of  the  ftronger  party. 

Thofe  Emperors  therefore  who  were  exalted  to  the  Sovereignty  from 
a  private  condition,  and  flood  in  need  of  extraordinary  fupport,  chofe 
rather  to  adhere  to  the  Soldiery  than  the  people  ;  which  turned  to  their 
advantage  or  difadvantage,  according  to  the  degree  of  reputation  they 
had  amongft  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  Pertinax,  and  Alexander, 
being  Princes  of  great  moderation  and  clemency,  lovers  of  Juftice,  ene- 
mies to  violence,  humane  and  benevolent,  both  came  to  unfortunate 
ends.  Marcus  Aurelius,  indeed,  lived  and  died  in  peace  and  honour, 
becaufe  he  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  by  right  of  inheritance,  without 
being  obliged  either  to  the  Soldiery  or  the  people:  and  as  he  had  many 
excellent  qualities,  which  afterwards  made  him  revered,  he  kept  them 
both  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  was 
never  either  hated  or  defpifed  by  them.  But  Pertinax  was  murdered 
before  he  had  reigned  three  months :  for  the  Soldiery  having  been  ufed 
to  live  licentioufly  under  Commodus,  could  not  brook  the  reformation 
which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  amongft  them:  befides,  as  he  had 
been  chofen  Emperor  againft  their  will,  and  was  an  old  man,  he  became 

both  odious  and  contemptible  [z]v It  muft  be  obferved  then,  that 

hatred  may  be  incurred  by  good  actions,  as  well  as  by  the  contrary  [k]  ; 
and  therefore  a  Prince,  who  would  fupport  his  State  and  authority,  is 
often  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  evil,  as  I  have  faid  before  :  for  if  the 
ftrongeft  party  be  corrupt  (whether  it  is  the  people,  or  the  army,  or 
the  Nobility)  and  he  has  occafion  for  their  affiftance  to  maintain  his 
dignity,  he  muft  comply  with  their  difpofition,  and  indulge  them  :  and 
in  that  cafe,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  good,  becaufe  it  would  be  his 

ruin. As  to  Alexander  [/],  he  was  a  Prince  of  fo  much  goodnefs 

and  equity,  that  amongft  his  other  praifes,  it  is  related,  that  during  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years,   not  fo  much  as  one  man  was  put  to  death 

[  i  ]  Old  age  often  makes  Princes  become  defpicable.  "  Ipfa  aetas  Galbae  &  irrrifui 
&  faftidio  erat  affuetis  juventae  Neronis.  "  Tacit.  Hift.  i,  either  becaufe  they  are  then 
Jefs  enterprizing,  "  reputante  Tiberio  extremam  setatem  :"  Annal.  6.  or  becaufe  their 
enemies  think  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves,  "  Artabanus  fenectutem 
Tiberii  ut  inermem  defpiciens."  ibid,  or  that  they  look  upon  them  as  defultory  and  in- 
conftam,  "  fluxam  fenio  mentem  obje£f.ando."  ibid.  Befides,  old  age  often  obliges  them 
to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  others.  "  Invalidum  fenem,  odio  flagitiorum  onera- 
tum,  contemptu  inertiae  deftruebant."  Hift.  I.  and  thofe  that  ferve  them  towards  the 
latter  end  of  their  reign,  make  hafte  to  enrich  themfelves  by  all  manner  of  rapine  and 
oppreffion.  "  Afterebant  venalia  cuncta  praspotentes  liberti ;  fervorum  manus  fubiiis 
avidse,  &  tanquam  apud  fenem  feflinantes,"  efpecially  as  they  fraud  in  but  little  awe  of 
fo  helplefs  a  Mailer,  "  cum  apud  infirmum  &  credulum  minore  metu,  &  majore  praemio 
peccaretur.  Hift.  I. 

[i]  "  Et  quia  moribus  ipforum  aliena,  perinde  odium  pravis  &  honeftis."  Tacit. 
Annal.   2. 

[/J  Alexander  Severui, 

without 
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without  a  fair  trial  :  nsverthelefs,  as  he  was  accounted  effeminate,  and 
fullered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  his  Mother,  he  fell  into  fuch  a 
degree  of  contempt,  that  the  army  confpired  againft  him,  and  killed 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  conduit  of  Commodus, 
Severus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Maximin,  we  ihall  find  that  they 
were  all  exceeding  cruel  and  rapacious,  and  committed  every  kind  of 
outrage  and  violence  upon  the  people,  in  order  to  feed  the  avarice  of 
their  Soldiers  :  and  yet  they  all  died  miierably,  except  Severus  [m], 
whole  reign  was  happy.  For  though  he  grievoully  opprefled  his  Sub- 
jects, yet  his  courage  and  other  virtues  were  fo  eminent,  that  he  was 
not  only  admired  by  the  people,  but  revered  and  beloved  by  the  Sol- 
diery. And  as  his  actions  were  great,  confidering  he  was  a  new  Prince, 
I  will  briefly  (hew  in  what  manner  he  acted  both  the  Fox  and  the 
Lion  ;  the  qualities  of  which  two  animals,  as  I  faid  before,  and  now 

fay  again,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  Princes. Severus  obferving  the 

indolence  of  the  Emperor  Julian  [11],  prevailed  upon  the  army  which 
he  commanded  in  Illyria,  to  march  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Pretorian  guards  : 
and  under  this  pretence,  without  feeming  in  any  wife  to  alpire  to  the 
Empire,  he  immediately  began  his  march  towards  that  City,  which  he 
profecuted  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  arrived  in  Italy  before  they 
had  any  notice  there  of  his  quitting  Illyria.  As  foon  as  he  entered 
Rome,  he  caufed  Julian  to  be  put  to  death  [0],  and  himfelf  to  be 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Senators,  who  durft  not  refufe  their  compliance, 
But  after  this,  he  had  dill  two  difficulties  to  furmount  before  he  could 
make  himielf  Matter  of  the  whole  Empire  ;  one  in  Alia,  where  Pe- 
fcennius  Niger  was  declared  Emperor  by  the  army  under  his  Command 
in  thole  parts;  and  the  other  in  the  Welt  [/>],  where  Clodius  Albinus 
was  likewile  his  competitor.  But  as  he  thought  he  was  not  a  match 
for  them  both   at  once,  he  refolved  to  proceed    openly,  and  by  force, 

[;«]  Septimius  Severus. 

[«]  Didius  Julianus. 

[  0  ]  "  Scelus,  cujus  ultor  eft  quifquis  fuccefllt."  Tacit.  Hi/i.  I.  "  Omnes  conquiri  & 
internci  juflit,  non  honore  Galbae,  led  tradito  Principibus  more,  in  munimentum  ad 
prsfens,  in  pofterum  ultionem."  ibid.  It  is  cuftomary  with  Princes  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  predeceflor  ;  not  out  of  any  regard  to  him,  but  to  fecure  themfelves.  Thus 
Claudius  caufed  Chereas  and  Lupus,  who  had  killed  Caligula,  to  be  put  to  death,  though 
that  event  was  the  occafion  of  his  mounting  the  throne.  Vitellius  punilhed  all  thofe  wiih 
death,  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Galba  and  Pifo  ;  and  Epaphroditus  was 
fentenced  to  die  by  Domitian,  for  alMing  Nero  to  kill  himfelf  ;  though  Nero  had  been 
condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  ordered 
his  Sifter-inlaw,  Bianca  Capella,  to  be  put  to  death  for  poifoning  Francis  her  hufband, 
the  late  Grand  Duke. 

[p]  In  France.  * 

4  N    2  againft 
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againft  Niger  ;  whilft  he  endeavoured  to  cojole  and  circumvent  Albinus 
by  other  means.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  the  latter,  that  though 
he  had  been  elected  Emperor  by  the  Senate,  he  was  willing  to  fhare 
that  dignity  with  him,  and  that  he  fhould  likewife  (as  the  Senate  had 
fo  concluded)  be  called  Cavfar,  and  acknowledged  as  his  Collegue  :  all 
which  Albinus  was  fimple  enough  to  believe.  But  after  Severus  had 
not  only  vanquifhed  Niger,  but  put  him  to  death,  and  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  Eaft  in  peace,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  complained  in 
the  Senate  that  Albinus,  forgetting  the  favours  he  had  fo  lately  received, 
had  treacheroufly  endeavoured  to  get  him  murdered  :  upon  which 
account,  he  faid,  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  punifti  him  for  his  ingra- 
titude. And  this  he  did  effectually ;  for  he  marched  into  France  againft 
him,  and  there  deprived  him  both  of  his  fhare  in  the  Empire,  and  his 
life  at  the  fame  time. 

If  then  we  ftrictly  examine  the  actions  of  this  Prince,  we  fhall  find 
him  as  fierce  as  a  Lion,  and  as  fubtle  as  a  Fox,  feared  and  reverenced 
by  the  people,  without  being  hated  by  the  Soldiery  :  and  it  will  not 
feem  any  longer  ftrange,  that  a  new  man  fhould  be  able  to  maintain 
fo  large  an  Empire,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  his  great  reputation 
always  fecured  him  from  the  hatred  which  his  Subjects  might  other- 
wife  have  conceived  againft  him,    on  account  of  his  rapacious  and 

oppreffive  difpofition. His  Son  Antoninus  Caracalla  was  likewife  a 

great  man,  and  had  many  excellent  qualifications,  which  made  him 
admired  by  the  people,  and  efteemed  by  his  Soldiers :  for  he  was  of 
a  warlike  turn,  patient  of  hardships  and  fatigue,  an  enemy  to  delicacy 
and  felf-indulgence  of  every  kind,  which  highly  recommended  him  to  the 
army.  Neverthelefs,  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature  were  fuch, 
that  at  different  times  he  butchered  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  :  fo  that  he  became  odious 
to  the  whole  World,  and  began  to  be  feared  even  by  thofe  that  were 
about  his  perfon,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Centurion 

in  the  midft  of  his  army. From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 

not  in  the  power  of  any  Prince  to  efcape  fuch  affaftinations  as  proceed 
from  an  obftinate  and  determined  refolution  :  for  he  that  defpifes  his 
own  life,  has  always  that  of  another  in  his  power  [q].  But  a  Prince 
has  the  lefs  occafion  to  be  apprehcnfive  of  thefe  accidents,    becaufe 

[?]  "  Qyifquis  vitam  fuam  contemnit,  tux  dominus  eft."  Sencc.  Epift.  4.  "  Peri- 
culum  ex  fingulis,  (faid  Vefpafian  to  thofe  that  exhorted  him  to  feize  upon  the  Empire) 
quid  enim  profuturas  cohortes,  fi  unus  alterque,  prasfenti  facinore,  paratum  ex  diverfo 
praemium  petit  ?  Facilius  uuiverfos  impelli  quam  fingulos  vitari."  Hijl.  2.  that  is, 
"  Every  private  Soldier  is  to  be  feared  ;  for  of  what  fervice  will  Legions  be  againft  two 
or  three  refolute  men,  that  are  tempted  by  a  great  reward  ?  it  is  eaiier  to  corrupt  a  whole 
army,  than  to  guard  againft  the  Stroke  of  an  aflalSn." 

they 
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they  are  exceeding  rare  [r]  :  he  mould  take  particular  care  however, 
not  to  do  any  grievous  injury  to  any  of  his  Officers,  or  fuch  as  are  im- 
mediately employed  under  him,  as  Caracalla  did,  who  dill  kept  a  Cen- 
turion in  his  body-guard,  after  he  had  put  his  brother  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  daily  threatened  to  ferve  the  man  himfelf  in  the  fame 
manner;  which  was  a  piece  of  raflinefs  and  inconfideration,  that  proved 
his  ruin,  as  might  well  be  expected. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  the  merits  of  Commodus,  who 
might  eafily  have  kept  poffeffion  of  an  Empire,  to  which  he  fucceeded 
by  hereditary  right,  as  Son  to  Marcus  Aurelius :  for  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  follow  the  fteps  of  his  father,  in  order  to  recommend  himfelf 
both  to  the  people  and  the  army :  but  as  he  was  of  a  cruel  and  brutal 
difpofition,  he  indulged  his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  them 
licentious,  that  fo  he  might  the  more  effectually  plunder  his  Subjects. 
Befides,  he  took  fo  little  care  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  that  he  often 
fought  with  common  Gladiators  upon  a  public  Stage,  and  did  fo  many 
other  things,  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  Majefty,  that  he  foon  became 
vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soldiery  :  fo  that  being  defpifed 
by  them,  and  hated  by  the  people,  they  joined  in  a  confpiracy,  and 
killed  him. 

It   now  only  remains  to  confider  the  character  of  Maximin. 

After  the  Soldiery  had  difpatched  Alexander,  becaufe  they  thought  him 
too  effeminate  (as  I  have  already  faid)  they  fet  up  Maximin  in  his  room, 
who  was  a  great  warrior  :  but  as  he  likewife  became  odious  and  con- 
temptible, he  did  not  long  fupport  himfelf  in  the  Empire  [/].  The 
bafenefs  of  his  extraction  expofed  him  to  contempt,  and  raifed  a  general 
indignation  againft  him  ;  for  every  body  knew  that  he  had  been  a  hog- 
driver  in  Thrace  :  and  the  cruelties  which  his  Lieutenants  exercifed  both 
at  Rome,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  before  he  came  thither 
to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  gave  people  fufficient  reafon 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  Savage  and  blood-thirfly  Tyrant.  So  that  every 
one  being  either  filled  with  difdain  at  the  vilenefs  of  his  birth,  or 
Ihocked  with  the  report  of  his  cruelties,  Africa  in  the  firft  place,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  con- 
fpired  againft  him  :  in  which  they  were  feconded  by  his  own  Soldiers, 
who  being  tired  out  with  the  hardfhips  of  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  fiege 
before  Aquileia,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  barbarities,  were  en- 
couraged, when  they  faw  how  generally  he  was  hated,  to  fall  upon  him 
and  kill  him  [/"]. 

I  (hall 

[  r  ]  Except  in  France. 
[/]  A  little  above  two  years. 

[  /  J  This  Prince  was  of  a  gigantic  Stature,  and  fuch  a  glutton,  that  it  is  faid  he  would 
eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  and  drink  eight  bottles  of  wine  in  a  day.     He  became  fuch  a 

monfter 
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I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  Heliogabalus  [a],  Macrinus  [*■],  or  Julian  [y], 
who  being  all  effeminate  and  contemptible  peribns,  were  loon  pulled 
down  :  but  before  I  conclude  this  difcourfe,  1  mull  add,  that  the 
Princes  of  our  times  are  under  no  neceffity  of  gratifying  the  Soldiery 
in  their  respective  governments,  by  fuch  xtraordinary  means :  for 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  neg  cd,  yet  no  danger  is  now 
to  be  apprehended  from  them,  which  w  -y  not  eafdy  be  remedied  ; 
lince  the  armies  of  Princes  are  not  kept  together  in  one  body  at  prefent, 
nor  fuffered  to  continue  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  in  the  fame  Govern- 
ments and  Provinces,  as  thole  of  th,  Roman  Emperors  were  ;  who 
therefore  were  obliged  to  favour  the  Soldiery  rather  than  the  people, 
becaufe  they  had  more  power  in  their  hands  [z].     But  at  this  time  of 

monfter  of  cruelty,  that  he  was  called  the  Cyclops,  the  Bufiris,  the  Sciron,  Phalaris, 
Typhon,  and  Gyges  of  his  age.  He  crucified  m3ny  people  ;  others  he  buried  alive  in 
the  fkins  of  bealts ;  fame  he  expofed  to  Lions,  and  other  wild  beafts ;  and  others  he 
caufed  to  be  cudc.elied  to  death,  without  ever  fhewing  the  leaft  compamon.  The  Senate 
at  laft  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  at  which  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  had  well  nigh. 
killed  his  Son,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  the  Empire.  His  Soldiers  likewife 
being  wearied  out  with  his  inhumanities,  cut  off  both  him  and  his  Son,  at  the  Siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  lent  their  heads  to  Rome,  after  they  had  given  their  bodies  to  wild  beafts. 
His  fon  was  faid  to  have  nothing  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  father  ;  but  they  were 
fo  thoroughly  exafperated,  that  they  were  determined  to  leave  none  of  the  family  alive. 
Oro/ius. 

['»]  This  Emperor  was  fo  abominably  vicious  and  luxurious,  that  he  was  called  the 
Roman  Sardanapaius :  when  he  was  near  the  Sea,  he  would  eat  nothing  but  fowls  from 
the  remoteft  mountains  ;  and  when  he  was  the  fai  theft  from  it,  he  would  feaft  upon  nothing 
but  Sea-fifh.  He  fed  his  lamps  with  balfam,  and  his  fifh-ponds  with  fcented  water.  He 
was  extravagantly  lavifh  of  his  treasures,  expofed  all  honours  and  offices  to  public  fale, 
and  ufuiptd  an  uncontroullab'.e  power  both  to  himfelf  and  his  Servants.  His  two  Coach- 
men, Protcgcnes  and  Gordius,  were  his  chief  companions  and  fellow-debauchees.  At 
laft  he  became  fo  hateful  to  his  own  guard,  that  both  he  and  his  mother  were  killed  in 
the  camp,  and  their  bodies,  after  a  thoufand  indignities  from  the  populace,  firft  thrown 
into  the  common  Sewer,  and  afterwards  into  the  Tiber,  after  a  reign  of  near  four  years: 
He  was  but  eighteen,  or  (as  fome  fay)  but  twenty-two  years  old  at  moil ;  yet  he  had  been 
,•  of  all  manner  of  vices  and  villainies,  and  fuch  other  enormities,  as  would  make 
thofe  blufh  th:.t  read  his  Hiilory.     Aureiius  ViRor. 

[  x]  Alii  ri-ius  was  of  a  very  mean  birth  :  but  fortune  raifed  him  bv  degrees ;  having 

been  a  fe.ice:,  a  huntfman,  a  Scrivener,  an  Attorney-general,    and   a  Captain   of  the 

His  cruelty  nude  him  odious  to  the  Soldiery,  by   whom   he  had  been  elected 

e     •      S    that  they  put  him  to  a  violent  death,  after  he  had  reigned  a  little   above  a 

year.      '  us. 

[y  ]  Inis  juiian  was  of  fo  mean  and  niggardly  a  difpofition,  that  he  made  a  little  pig 
and  a  levertt,  which  were  lent  him  of  a  prelent,  ferve  him  for  three  Suppers,  dining  every 
div  in  the  mean-time,  on  a  few  herbs  and  garden  fluff.  When  Septimius  Severus  came  to 
R  me,  he  privately  hanged  him  in  the  moft  retired  place  of  the  imperial  palace.  Viflor 
Aw  el. 

[z]    vVitnefs  the  Legions  in  Germany,  who  boafted  that  they  had  the  Empire  in  their 

own  hands.     "  Sua  in  manu  fitam  rem  Romanam,  fuis  vi£k>riis  augeri  Rempublicam,  in 

fuum  cogncmentum  adfcifci  Lnperatores."     Tacit.  Annal.  1.     "  Evulgato  Imperii  arcano, 

:   Principem  alibi  quani  Romae  fieri.''     Hijr.  1.     "  Et  pofie  ab  exercitu  Principem 

fieri". 

day, 
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dav,  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  Princes  to  court  and  carefs  the  people,  as 
they  are  now  more  powerful  than  the  Soldiery.  I  except  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  :  becaufe  the  former  conftantly  keeps 
about  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe-guards,  about  his 
perfon,  upon  which  the  ilrength  and  fecurity  of  his  Empire  entirely 
depend.  It  is  abiblutely  necellary  therefore,  to  fecure  their  affection 
at  all  events,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  people  :  and  the  Sultan  being 
in  the  lame  fituation,  ought  likewife  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  mould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  Government  of  the  Sul- 
tans, is  different  from  all  other  Principalities,  except  the  Roman  Pon- 
tificate, to  which  it  bears  fome  fort  of  refemblance  :  for  the  children 
of  the  deceafed  Prince  do  not  fucceed  to  the  Empire,  but  fuch  as  are 
chofen  by  particular  perfons,  who  are  verted  with  the  power  of  election . 
And  this  cuftom  being  very  ancient,  the  Government  cannot  be  called 
a  new  one,  nor  is  it  fubjedt  to  any  of  thofe  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niencies  that  are  incident  to  fuch  States:  becaufe,  though  the  Perfon 
of  the  Prince  is  new,  yet  the  order  and  constitution  of  government 
having  been  long  eftablifhed,  he  is  received  as  if  he  had  an  hereditary 
right  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjecl. Whoever  maturely  confiders  what 

I  have  faid  upon  this  matter,  will  find,  that  the  ruin  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Emperors  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  making  themfelves 
either  odious  or  contemptible ;  and  be  able  to  judge  from  whence  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  part  of  them  taking  one  courfe,  and  part  another 
that  was  very  different,  fome  of  both  forts  fucceeded,  and  others  came 
to  unfortunate  ends.  For  as  Pertinax  and  Alexander  were  new  Princes, 
they  found  it  not  only  in  vain,  but  pernicious,  to  imitate  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  by  right  of  inheritance.  In  like 
manner,  Caracalla,  Commodus,  2nd  Maximin  were  undone,  by  pre- 
tending to  follow  the  fleps  of  Severus ;  becaufe  they  had  not  abilities  equal 

to  their  pattern. A  new  Prince  therefore  cannot  come  up  to  the 

example  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  nor  will  he  have  occafion  to  follow  that 
of  Severus  in  all  refpects :  but  he  ought  to  imitate  the  latter  in  fuch 
things  as  are  neceflary  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  dominion  ;  and  the 
former,  in  thofe  that  may  enable  him  to  maintain  it  with  reputation, 
when  he  is  fo  eftablifhed, 
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EXAMEN.      CHAP.     XIX. 

TH  E  rage  of  Syflems  is  a  Species  of  madnefs  not  peculiar  to 
Philofophers  only  :  Politicians  are  likewife  infected  with  it  j  and 
Machiavel  in  particular.  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  Prince  ought 
to  be  wicked  and  kn  a  villi :  thefe  are  the  Sacramental  parts  of  his  Reli- 
gion. He  is  as  great  a  Monfter  as  Hercules  ever  defixoyed,  though 
not  fo  ftrong  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  club  like  his 
to  demolish  him.     For  what  can  be  more  fuitable,  more   natural,  and 

necefiary   to  Princes,  than  equity   and  goodnefs  ? But  why  mould 

we  throw  away  arguments  to  prove  this  ?  the  Politician  fufficiently  be- 
wilders and  confutes  himfelf  by  alTerting  the  contrary.  For  in  laying 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Prince,  who  is  lawfully  fettled  upon  his  throne, 
ought  to  be  cruel  and  perfidious,  he  only  instructs  him  how  to  ruin 
himfelf:  and  in  recommending  the  practice  of  thefe  vices  to  one  who 
has  advanced  himfelf  to  Royalty,  in  order  to  eitablifh  his  ufurpation, 
he  gives  him  fuch  advice,  as  will  neceflarily  excite  all  Sovereigns  and 
Republics  to  rile  in  arms  againit  him  :  for  how  can  any  private  man 
exalt  himfelf  to  Sovereignty,  without  difpoffeffing  fome  rightful  Prince 
or  Republic  of  their  dominions  ?  and  what  Prince  would  not  endeavour 
to  prevent  fuch  an  attempt  ?  If  Machiavel  had  compofed  a  Syftem  of 
Villainy  for  the  practice  of  Highwaymen  only,  he  would  not  have  been 
fo  blame-worthy. 

I   (hall  take  fome  notice,  however,   of  his  manner  of  reafoning,  in 

this  Chapter. He  fays,  that  a  Prince  makes  himfelf  odious  to  his 

fubjects,  chiefly  by  unjufily  feizing  upon  their  properties,  or  violating 
the  chaitity  of  their  wives  or  daughters.  It  is  certain,  that  a  rapacious, 
unjuft,  violent,  and  cruel  Prince,  will  always  be  detefied  by  his  people : 
but  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  in  regard  to  Gallantry.  Julius  Ca-far,  who 
was  faid  to  be  every  man's  woman,  and  every  woman's  man,  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  Auguftus  the  late  King  of  Poland,  were  all 
extremely  addicted  to  women  ;  yet  they  were  not  hated  upon  the  ac- 
count of  their  amours  :  and  if  Caefar  was  affaiTinated,  if  the  Patriots 
of  Rome  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  heart,  it  was  becaufe  he  was 
an  Ufurper,  and  not  the  effect  of  an  amorous  difpofition.  -The  ex- 
pulfion  of  Kings  at  Rome,  occafioned  by  the  outrage  committed  upon 
Lucretia,  may  be  alledged  perhaps  in  confirmation  of  Machiavel's  po- 
fition.  In  anfwer  to  which,  I  fay,  that  it  was  not  young  Tarquin's 
paffion  for  Lucretia,  but  his  violent  manner  of  gratifying  it,  which 
caufed  that  revolution  :  for  as  that  act  of  violence  awakened  the  re- 
membrance of  other  enormities  which  the  Tarquins  had  been  guilty  of, 

the 
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the  Romans  then  determined  to  take  that  opportunity  of  revenge  :  if  yet 

the  Story  of  Lucretia  be  true. 1  do  not  fay  this   by  way  of  excufe 

for  gallantry  in  Princes;  for  it  is  morally  evil  in  itfelf :  I  am  only  en- 
deavouring to  fhew  that  it  does  not  make  them  odious.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pardonable  weaknefs  in  good  Princes,  provided  it  is  not 
attended  with  violence  and  injuftice.  A  man  may  be  iuch  a  Lover  as 
Lewis  XIV.  Charles  II.  of  England,  or  Auguftus  of  Poland  :  [but  he 
muft  not  violate  Lucretias,  nor  kill  Pompeys,   nor  murder  Uriahs]  [a\, 

In  the  next  place,  the  Politician  feems  guilty  of  a  flat  contradiction. 

He  fays,    "  that  a  Prince  fhould  make  himfelf  beloved  by  his 

Subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  Confpiracies  :"  but  in  the 
feventeenth  Chapter,  he  affirms,  "  that  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  care 
of  a  Prince,  to  make  himfelf  feared,  and  to  truft  to  what  depends  upon 

himfelf  alone,  not  upon  the  caprice  of  the  people." Now  which 

of  the  two  is  the  Author's  real  opinion  ?  He  fpeaks  in  the  language  of 
an  Oracle,  and  is  fo  ambiguous,  that  he  may  be  interpreted  as  one 
pleafes :  but  let  it  be  obferved,  by  the  bye,  that  the  language  of  Oracles 

is  the  language  of  Knaves. 1  would  fay  in  general  upon  this  occa- 

iion,  that  confpiracies  and  affaffinations  are  now  very  rare  in  the  world, 
and  Princes  are  pretty  fafe  in  that  refpect.  Such  crimes  are  worn  out, 
they  are  gone  out  of  fafhion,  and  Machiavel  himfelf  affigns  very  good 
reafons  for  it.  Nothing  but  Fanaticifm  can  revive  fo  dreadful  a  fpecies 
of  wickednefs  in  the  world. 

What  Machiavel  fays  in  relation  to  Confpiracies,  is  certainly  very  juffc 
and  true,  though  it  feems  to  come  awkwardly  out  of  his  mouth.  "  A 
Confpirator,  fays  he,  is  perpetually  haunted  with  apprehenfions  of  the 
punifhment  which  hangs  over  his  head  :  but  a  Prince  is  fupported  by 
the  Majefty  of  his  State,  and  the  authority  of  the  Laws."  Methinks 
the  Politician  feems  to  fpeak  here  with  a  very  bad  grace  of  Lazes, 
whofe  fole  endeavour  is  to  inculcate  felf-intereft,  cruelty,  defpotifm, 
and  ufurpation  [&].  Yet  he  advifes  Princes  to  make  themfelves  be- 
loved, and  to  proceed  with  caution  upon  the  abovementioned  account, 
and  to  fecure  the  affections  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty. 
And  without  doubt  he  has  reafon  on  his  fide,  when  he  counfels  them 
to  throw  the  weight  of  fuch  things  upon  others,  as  may  make  them- 
felves odious  to  either  of  thofe  Eftates,  by  eftablifhing  another  Jurif- 
diction  to  mediate  betwixt  the  people  and  the  Grandees,  and  to  decide 
their  differences.     For  this  purpofe,    he  propofes  the  government  of 

[a  ]  The  firft  Edition  fays  here,  "  mais  il  ne  faut  imiter  ni  Nerort,  ni  David." 
[  b  ]  What  follows  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  but  cut  off  here  in  the  fecond.     "  Machiavel 
fait  comme  les  Proteftans  ;  ils  fe  fervent  des  acumens  des  incredules   pour  combattre  la 
Tranfubftantiation  des  Catholiques,  &  ils  fe  fervent  des  memes  argumens  dont  les  Catho- 
liques  foutiennent  la  Tranfubftaatiation,  pour  combattre  les  incredules." 

Vol.  I.  O  France 
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France  as  a  model.  The  avowed  Patron  and  Advocate  of  defpotifm, 
ufurpafion,  and  high-handed  authority,  here  condefcends  to  approve  of 
that  moderating  power,  with  which  the  Parliaments  of  France  were 
formerly  verted. — For  my  own  part,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  Govern- 
ment, in  our  times,  worthy  of  being  propofed  as  a  model  of  wifdom, 
it  is  that  of  England,  where  the  Parliament  is  Arbitrator  betwixt  the 
King  and  the  people ;  and  where  the  King  has  power  to  do  as  much 
good  as  he  pleafes,  but  no  evil.  This,  however,  is  fpoken  without 
any  defign  to  difparage  the  conftitution  of  other  States. 

After  this,  our  Politician  runs  out  into  a  long  digreffion,  concerning 
the  conduct  of  feveral  Roman  Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  that  of  the  two  Gordians,  and  imputes  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions, that  happened  in  their  reigns,  to  the  venality  of  the  Empire. 
But  that  was  not  the  fole  caufe:  for  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  all  came  to  miferable  ends ;  and  yet  none  of  them 
bought  the  Empire  as  Didius  Julianus  did.  Venality,  indeed,  was  an 
additional  caufe:  but  the  true  rcafon  of  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  Empe- 
rors, was  the  form  of  that  Government.  The  Pretorian  guards,  at  that 
time,  were  what  the  Mamelucs  in  Egypt,  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey, 
and  the  Strelites  [c\  in  Mufcovy  were  afterwards.  Conftantine,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  Prince  of  great  abilities,  found  means  to  break  thofe 
guards :  but  (till  the  diftracted  condition  of  the  Empire  expofed  fucceed- 
ing  Princes  to  be  poifoned  and  affaffinated,  as  others  had  been  before 
them.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  bad  Emperors,  for  the  moft  part, 
died  a  violent  death:  but  Theodofius  I.  [J]  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  and 
Juftinian  I.  lived  happily  to  the  age  of  eighty-four  [e].  Few  bad  Princes 
have  been  hapy:  Auguftus  Caefar  himfelf  could  not  live  in  peace  till 
he  became  virtuous.  The  Tyrant  Commodus,  who  fucceeded  the  Di- 
vine Marcus  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  reverence 
in  which  his  father  was  held  by  every  one.  Caracalla,  was  ruined  by 
his  cruelty.  Alexander  Severus  was  treacheroufly  killed  by  Maximin 
of  Thrace  [f] :  and  Maximin,  having  made  himfelf  odious  to  the  whole 

[c]  Or  Strelitzes.  See  the  Life  of  Peter  I.  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  by  Mottley.  Vol.  I. 
p.  b.  iff  feq. 

[d]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence:     Book  I.  at  the  beginning. 

[e]  Not  to  mention  the  reft  of  this  Emperor's  great  actions,  he  collected  all  the  Roman 
Laws  into  one  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Codex  Jujllmanus.  The  Laws  of  the 
Judges  and  Magiftr'ates  difperfed  in  near  two  thoufand  books,  were  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  and  called  the  Digejls  and  Pandecls.  He  likewife  compofed  four  books  of 
Infitutes,  which  are  an  abridgment  of  the  text  of  all  the  Laws;  and  collected  the  Laws 
made  by  himfelf,  into  one  Volume,  called  Novella.  It  was  he  that  built  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Architecture 
in  the  world. 

[/]  But  Alexander  Severus  was  a  very  good  Prince, 

world 
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world,  by  his  barbarities,  was  likewife  murdered  in  his  turn  [j],  Ma- 
chiavel  indeed  pretends,  that  the  difdain,  with  which  he  was  looked 
upon  by  every  body,  on  account  of  the  bafenefs  of  his  extraction,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death  [h]  :  but  in  this  he  is  much  miftaken  :  for  a  man 
that  has  advanced  himfelf  to  Empire,  by  dint  of  his  own  courage,  is  no 
longer  reproached  with  the  meannefs  of  his  family  ;  his  power  then  is 
only  considered,  and  not  his  birth.  Pupien  was  the  Son  of  a  Black- 
fmith  [;'],  Probus,  of  a  Gardener,  Dioclefian,  of  a  Slave,  Valentinian, 
of  a  rope-maker}  and  yet  they  were  all  highly  refpected  [k].  Francifco 
Sforza,  who  made  a  conqueft  of  Milan,  was  the  Son  of  a  Peafant : 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  bowed  the  necks  of  the  Englifh  to  his  yoke, 
was  the  Son  of  a  private  Gentleman :  Mahomet,  the  Founder  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  Empire  in  the  Univerfe,  had  been  Servant  to  a 
Broker:  Samo,  the  firft  King  of  Sclavonia,  was  a  French  Merchant  [/]. 
The  famous  Piafte,  whofe  name  is  ftill  fo  much  revered  in  Poland,  was 
elected  King,  whilft  he  had  yet  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs  upon  his  feet, 
and  lived  in  great  honour  till  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  [;;/].  How 
many  great  Generals,  Minifters,  and  Chancellors  have  been  of  ple- 
beian extraction?  Europe  abounds  with  fuch  examples:  and  fo  much 
the  better;  as  it  fhews  that  thefe  employments  are  commonly  given  ac- 

isl  Yet  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Europe.  Vol.  III.  part  vi.  p.  163. 
fpeaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  fays  as  follows.  "  Cromwell 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Rebel,  whofe  name  was  Lift- 
ching,  obliged  the  laft  Emperor  of  the  Chinefe  to  ftrangle  himfelf,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  which  opened  a  paffage  into  China  for  the  Tartars,  In  India,  Aurengzeb 
rebelled  againft  his  father,  who  died  of  a  lingering  death  in  prifon,  whilft  the  fon  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  iniquity  in  peace.  Muley  Ifhmael,  the  greateft  of  all  Tyrants,  was 
pradlifing  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Of  all  the  Kings  upon 
earth,  thofe  two  Ufurpers,  Aurengzeb  and  Muley  Ifhmael,  lived  the  happieft  and  the 
Jongeft.  They  were  both  above  an  hundred  years  old  when  they  died.  Cromwell, 
though  as  wicked  as  either  of  them,  did  not  live  indeed  fo  long,  but  ruled  and  died  in 
peace. — If  we  examine  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  we  fhall  find  weak  Princes  unfortu- 
nate, and  great  Villains  fuccefsful ;  as  if  the  Globe  was  avail  fcene  of  plunder  and  de- 
vaftation,  abandoned  to  fortune  and  caprice." 

[/;]  Machiavel  likewife  afligns  his  cruelty  as  another  caufe. 

[/]  Mar echal  de  Village. 

[I]  Pupien  and  Probus,  were  both  killed  by  the  Soldiery :  Valentinian  killed  himfelf 
with  paflion.     How  then  highly  refpedfed  ? 

[/]  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Sclavonians,  to  deliver  them  from  the  Tyranny 
of  the  Huns:  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  being  railed  by  them  to  the  throne,  he 
afterwards  reigned  over  that  people  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great  renown.    And.  Brunner, 

[m]  "  In  the  year  820  there  was  an  Inter-regnum  full  of  troubles  in  Poland,  till  the 
Poles  declared  Piaftus,  a  country  fellow  born  at  Cruffwitz,  their  Prince ;  from  whom 
ever  fince,  fuch  of  the  natives  as  obtained  the  royal  dignity,  were  called  Piafli.  His 
pofteritv  reigned  a  long  time  in  Poland  ;  and  from  them  defcended  the  race  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lignitz  and  Brieg,  in  Silefia,  which  is  but  lately  extinft.  It  is  faid  he  was  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died."     Puffendsrfs  introduftiw  to  the  Hijhry  of  Europe, 
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cording  to  merit  [«].  I  do  not  fay  this  to  difparage  the  blood  of  the 
Witikinds  [o],  the  Charlemagnes,  and  the  Ottomans:  for  I  have  more 
reafons  than  one  to  fet  a  due  value  upon  illuftrious  birth  j  but  liill  I. 
fhall  always  pay  a  greater  regard  to  perfonal  merit. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  here,  that  Machiavel  has  fallen  into  an 
error,  in  fuppofing  that  the  favour  of  the  Soldiery  alone  was  fufficient 
to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  the  Empire  in  trie  time  of  Severus.  The. 
Hiftory  of  the  Emperors  (hews  us  the  contrary:  the  more  they  in- 
dulged the  ungovernable  Pretorians,  the  more  they  felt  their  weight:  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  carefs  or  reftrain  them.  But  the  power  of 
the  Soldiery  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded  at  prefent :  becaufe  armies  are 
now  feparated  in  little  corps,  which  are  a  check  upon  each"  other,  as 
their  Princes  nominate  to  all  Ccmmiffions,  and  the  authority  of  Laws  is 
more  firmly  eftabliflied.  The  Turkifh  Emperors,  indeed,  are  not  yet 
free  from  the  terror  of  the  bowflring :  but  it  is  becaufe  they  have  not 
availed  themfelves  of  this  piece  of  policy.  The  Turks  are  all  flaves  to 
the  Grand  Signior;  and  he  is  a  Have  to  the  Janizaries.  But  in  Chriften- 
dom,  Princes  muft  treat  all  orders  of  their  Subjects  with  the  fame  fa- 
vour and  indulgence,  and  not  make  thofe  diftinctions  amongft  them, 
which  are  apt  to  create  envy  and  jealoufies  that  often  prove  fatal  to  their 
interests. — The  conduct  of  Severus,  therefore,  which  Machiavel  pro- 
pofes  for  the  imitation  of  thole  that  advance  themfelves  to  Empire,  from 
a  private  condition,  is  as  bad  a  pattern  as  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  a 
a  good  one.  But  how  can  any  one  for  ibame  propofe  the  models  of  Se-. 
verus,  Caefar  Borgia,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  at  the  fame  time?  Is  not  this 
coupling  the  moft  refpectable  wifdom  and  virtue,  with  the  moft  hideous 
crimes?  I  cannot  help  adding  by  way  of  conclufion  to  this  Chapter, 
that  Caefar  Borgia,  with  all  his  cruelty  and  artifice,  came  to  a  miferable 
end:,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  royal  Philofo- 
pher,  who  was  always  good  and  virtuous,  lived  in  happinefs  and  tranqui- 
lity all  the  days  of  his  life,  without  experiencing  any  reverfe  of  fortune. 

[«]  Afia  may  be  faid  to  abound  with  fuch  examples  as  well  as  Europe.  For  the  Turks 
m2ke  no  account  of  high,  blood  :  moft  of  their  Vifiers,  and  other  great  Officers,  have 
been  Slaves  brought  out  of  Europe. 

[«]  Witikind  was  a  Saxon  Prince,  who  kept  the  Saxons  a  long  time  in  rebellion  againft 
Charlemagne,  though  he  at  laft  reduced  them  to  terms  :  but  Witikind  foon  after  appear- 
ed in  arms  again,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Danes.  Charlemagne  hearing  of  this,  and 
beig  tired  of  Ipilling  blood  after  fo  many  rebellions  as  he  had  puniflicd,  lent  one  of  his 
Courtiers,  whofe  name  was  Amalauvinus,  to  exhort  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  to 
offer  him  very  advantageous  conditions  :  upon  which,  Witikind  fubmitred,  and  came  to 
wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  Agny  in  Champagne,  who  received  him  kindly,  gave  him  the 
Duchy  of  Angrie,  and  engaged  him  to  be  inttru£ted  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  f  which 
he  made  profeflion  in  the  year  843.  He  was  killed  four  years  after  by  Gtrald  Duke  of 
Suabia,  leaving  but  one  Son  called  Wipert  or  Robert,  the  chim.-rical  head  of  fo  many 
great  genealogies.     Crantz.  Metropol,  cap.  xviii.  JVitikind  Chron.  Sax, 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Wlietber  Fortrejfts,  andfome  other  things,  are  of  Service  or  dijfervice  to 

a  Prince. 

SOME  Princes,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  effectually  in  the 
poffeffion  of  their  dominions,  have  difarmed  their  Subjects;  others 
have  fomented  jealoufies  and  factions  in  their  Cities :  fome  have  de- 
signedly made  themfelves  enemies  amongit  them ;  others  have  endea- 
voured to  gain  thofe  whom  they  fufpected  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reign:  fome  again  have  built  fortreffes,  and  others  have  demolifhed 
them.  And  though  no  certain  or  determinate  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
with  regard  to  fuch  expedients,  except  one  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  refpective  States  where  they  are  to  be  put  in  practice;  yet  I 
fhall  fay  fomething  of  them  in  general,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit. 

It  was  never  known  then,  that  a  new  Prince  difarmed  his  Subjects : 
on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  found  them  difarmed,  he  has  always  put 
arms  into  their  hands.  For  by  (o  doing,  he  makes  them  fo  many  Soldiers 
entirely  at  his  Service;  thofe  that  were  fufpected,  become  faithful  to 
him ;  thole  that  were  faithful  before,  are  confirmed  in  their  attach- 
ment; and  his  Subjects  become  his  partifans.  It  is  true  he  cannot  arm 
them  all;  but  if  he  is  kind  and  obliging  to  thofe  whom  he  does  arm, 
he  may  make  the  bolder  with  the  reft.  Befides,  thofe  that  are  employ- 
ed by  him,  will  think  themfelves  honoured  by  that  preference  [/>]:  and 
thofe  that  are  not,  will  excufe  it,  as  they  mult  think  them  more  worthy 
of  reward,  who  are  moft  expofed  to  danger.  But  if  he  difarms  them, 
he  prefently  forfeits  their  affections ;  becaufe  it  gives  them  reafon  to 
think  he  has  but  a  mean  opinion,  either  of  their  courage  or  fidelity : 
which  will  certainly  make  them  hate  him.  And  as  he  cannot  poffibly 
fupport  himfelf  without  an  army,  he  will  then  be  under  a  neceffity  of 
taking  Me  cenaries  into  his  Service;  the  inconvenience  of  which  I  have 
already  furficiently' fliewn.  But  fuppofing  Mercenaries  to  be  ever  fo 
good  troop?;  they  would  not  be  able  to  defend  him,  both  again't  a 
powerful  oreign  enemy,  and  difaffected  Subjects.  New  Princes,  there- 
in />]  As  in  the  cafe  of  the  fourteenth  Legion,  which  alway  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
and  n  iry,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  which  he  had  done  it  in  making 

crfoici  >>t  it,  as  tr.  moft  valiant  in  his  Service,  to  reduce  Britain  which  had  revolted. 
c«  Addiderat  |ua  -i  decumanis)  gioriam  Nero,  eligendo  eos  ut  potiffimos :  unde  longa 
illis  e  mem  fide*,  and  ereda.  in  Othonem  Studiaj"  becaufe  Otho  was  like  Nero 

in.h .;-  temper."    Tacit,  Ejjh  2, 

fore 
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fore  (as  I  faid  before)  always  take  care  to  have  an  army  of  their  own  : 
of  which  Kiftory  affords  us  numberlefs  examples.  But  when  a  Prince 
makes  himfelf  Mafter  of  a  new  State,  and  annexes  it  as  an  appendage 
to  his  hereditary  dominions,  it  is  neceffary  to  difarm  the  Subjects,  except- 
ing fuch  as  tided  with  him  in  making  that  acquifition  :  and  even  thofe 
he  muft  endeavour  to  foften  and  enervate  as  time  and  occafions  ferve, 
and  order  matters  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  Soldiery  may  wholly  confift 
of  his  own  proper  Subjects,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  ferved  him  before  he 
became  paffeffed  of  that  State. 

Some  of  our  Ancestors,  who  were  efteemed  wife  men,  ufed  to  fay, 
<c  that  Piftoia  could  not  be  kept  in  obedience  without  encouraging  fac- 
tions there;  nor  Pifa  without  a  Citadel:"  upon  which  account,  they 
fomented  divifions  in  fome  of  their  territories,  and  built  fortreffes  in 
others,  to  fecure  the  pofleffion  of  them.  This  perhaps  might  not  be 
bad  policy,  as  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  then  balanced;  but  I  think  it 
would  not  hold  good  at  prefent:  for  fo  far  are  fuch  Divifions  from  pro- 
ducing any  faiutary  effect  in  a  city,  that  when  an  enemy  draws  near  to 
its  gates,  it  muft  prefently  furrender ;  as  the  weaker  party  would  not  fail 
to  join  them,  and  the  othet  could  not  make  a  fufficient  defence.  The 
Venetians  encouraged  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  in  the 
cities  that  were  fubject  to  their  jurifdiction,  for  the  aforementioned  rea- 
fons  I  fuppofe:  and  though  they  feldom  fuffered  them  to  come  together 
by  the  ears,  yet  they  ftill  fomented  their  diffenfions;  that  fo  the  citizens 
being  otherwife  employed,  might  not  have  leifure  to  confpire  againft 
them.  But  as  it  happened,  this  manner  of  proceeding  did  not  anfwer 
their  purpofe :  for  when  their  army  was  routed  at  Vaila,  one  of  thofe 
factions  boldly  took  up  arms  and  fhook  off  their  yoke.  Thefe  expe- 
dients, therefore,  argue  weaknefs  in  a  Prince:  for  no  government  of 
any  ftrength  or  confiftency,  will  ever  fuffer  fuch  divifions  [g]:  becaufe, 
though  they  may  pofiibly  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  prevent  confpiracies 
and  infurrections  in  time  of  peace ;  yet  when  a  war  breaks  out,  the  fal- 
lacioufnefs  of  thofe  counfels  is  foon  difcovered.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
Princes  grow  ftronger  and  more  powerful,  by  furmounting  difficulties 
and  obftacles  that  are  thrown  in  their  way:  and  fortune,  efpecially  when 
fhe  has  a  mind  to  aggrandize  a  new  Prince  (who  certainly  has  more 
occafion  for  reputation  than  an  hereditary  one)  often  raifes  enemies  and 
confederacies  againft  him,  to  exercife  his  courage  and  refolution,  and  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  when  he  has  fubdued  them,  of  advancing  him- 

[y]  "  Witnefs  the  King  of  France  (fay  Machiavel,  in  his  political  difcourfes,  Book  III. 
Chap,  xxvii)  who  never  would  fuffer  any  perfon  to  fay  he  was  of  the  King[s  party  ;  which 
would  imply,  that  there  was  another  party  againft  him :  whereas  the  King  would  not 
have  it  thought  there  were  any  parties  at  all." 

felf 
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felf  ftill  higher  by  the  very  means  which  they  took  to  deftroy  him  [r]. 
For  this  reafon,  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  wife  Prince,  upon 
certain  occalions,  fhould  artfully  excite  feeble  inlurrecYions  againft  him- 
felf,  by  quelling  which,  he  will  become  ftronger  and  more  formidable 
than  he  was  before  [/]. 

Princes,  and  particularly  new  ones,  have  generally  found  thofe  men 
more  faithful  and  ferviceable  to  them  at  laft,  whom  they  fufpected  in 
the  beginning  of  their  reign,  than  others  on  whom  they  put  moft  con- 
fidence at  firlt.  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  governed  that  ftate 
chiefly  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  he  had  once  fufpected.  Much,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  faid  with  any  certainty  of  this  matter;  as  it  mud  vary 
of  courfe,  according  to  the  times  and  eircumftances  of  things:  I  fhall 
only  add,  therefore,  that  if  thofe  perfons  that  are  difaffected  to  a  Prince 
at  the  beginning  of  his  government,  are  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  his 
favour  to  fupport  them,  they  may  eafily  be' gained;  and  they  will  always 
be  very  officious  in  ferving  him  afterwards,  becaufe  they  know  that 
fuch  a  degree  of  affiduity  is  neceffary  to  cancel  the  prejudice  he  had 
conceived  againft  them:  fo  that  he  will  reap  greater  advantage  from 
their  diligence,  than  from  others  who  think  themfelves  more  fecure  of 
his  favour,  and  confequently  will  be  apt  to  neglect  his  affairs  [t].  But 
fince  the  nature  of  the  Subject  in  fome  meafure  feems  to  require  it,  I 
cannot  help  adviling  a  Prince,  who  has  newly  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
a  ffate,  by  a  correfpondence  with  the  natives,  to  confider  well,  what 
motives  could  induce  them  to  lend  him  their  affiftance:  for  if  it  did 
not  proceed  from  real  affection  for  him,  but  difguft  to  the  former  Go- 
vernment, it  will  be  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  them  his  friends ;  be- 
caufe he  will  find  it  impoffible  ever  to  fatisfy  them  [ii\.    Many  examples 

[r]  As  £he  did  to  Tiberius,  whofe  life,  before  he  came  to  be  Emperor,  was  full  of 

dangers  and  troubles.     "  Cafus  prima  ab  infantia  ancipites Ubi  domum  Augufti 

privignus  introiit  multis  aemulis  conflittatus  eft,  dum  Marcellus  &  Agrippa,  mox  Caius 

Luciui'que  Casfares  viguere Sed  Maxime  in  lubrico  egit,  accepta  in  matrimonium. 

Julia,  impudicitiam  uxoris  tolerans,  aut  declinans."  Tacit.  Annal.  6.  And  to  Cara&acus, 
«'  quern  multa  ambigua,  multa  profpera  extulerant,  ut  caeteros  Britannorum  Imperato- 
res  prsmineret."  Annal.  12.  And  to  that  Roman  Captain,  whom-  the  viciflitudes  of 
good  and  bad  fortune  had  made  intrepid  in  all  changes.  -"  Carina  fecundarum  ambi- 
guarumque  rerum  fciens,  eoque  intcrritus."     Annal.  1. 

[/]  This,  perhaps,  might  be  Diogenes's  meaning  when  he  faid,  it  was  neceffary  to 
have  enemies. — It  may  be  proper,  according  to  human  prudence,  for  a  Prince  to  force 
his  private  enemies  into  open  acYion,  if  they  are  not  too  n^erous;  that  fo  he  may  fup- 
prefs  them,  or  at  lead  prevent  them  from  doing  him  moreKifchief  in  fecret,  than  they 
could  do  openly. — This  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  certainfSccafions  here.  But  is  it  necef- 
fary to  excite,  to  create  enemies,  on  purpofe  only  to  cut  ttgpi  off? 

[/]  Thus  Marius  Celfus  proved  faithful  to  Otho,  thouJ^he  had  been  a  firm  friend  to 
Galba.     "  Marium  Celfum  Conf.  Galbae  ufque  in  exti&nas   res  amicum  fidumque." 

Tacit.  Hi//.  1.     "  Otho  inter  intimos  habuit manfitque  Celfo  velut  fataliter 

etiam  pro  Othone  fides  integra."  ibid. 

[«]  "  Multi  odio  praefentium  &  cupidine  mutationis."  Tacit.  Annal.  3.  "  Privatas 
fpes  agitantes,  fine  publica  cura."  Htft,  1, 

both 
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h  ancient  and  modern,  fufficiently  evince  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  mat- 
ter for  fuch  a  Prince  to  gain  the  affections  of  thofe  that  lived  quietly  un- 
der the  preceding  government,  and  were  confequently  averfe  to  his  ac- 
cetiion,  than  to  make  others  his  friends,  who  fided  with  him  at  firft, 
a^.d  favoured  his  undertakings  merely  out  of  difcontent  [*]. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  with  Princes  to  build  Citadels  and  Fortreffes, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  dominions  againft  the  attempts  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, to  bridle  their  own  Subjects  in  cafe  of  rebellion,  and  to  take  re- 
fuge there  themfelves  upon  any  emergency  :  and  I  approve  of  it,  becaufe 
it.  is  a  practice  of  long  itanding.  Neverthelefs,  Niccolo  Vitelli,  in  our 
own  memory,  difmantled  two  Forts  in  Citta  di  Caftello  to  fecure  that 
State:  and  Guidobaklo  Duke  of  Urbino,  after  he  had  recovered  the  ter- 
ritories, out  of  which  he  had  been  driven  by  Csefar  Borgia,  utterly 
razed  all  the  Fortreffes  in  that  Province,  out  of  a  perfuafion  that  an 
enemy  would  afterwards  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  make  them- 
lelves  Mafters  of  it  again  [_>'].  The  Bentivogli  did  the  fame  at  Bo- 
logna, when  it  was  reftored  to  them  [z], Fortreffes  then  are  either 

of  fervice  or  differvice,  according  to  the  times;  and  if  they  do  good 
on  one  hand,  they  are  often  as  prejudicial  on  the  other.  I  think  we 
may  ftate  the  cafe  in  this  manner.  A  Prince  that  has  more  reafon  to 
be  afraid  of  his  own  Subjects,  than  of  foreign  enemies,  ought  to  build 
fortreffes ;  but  if  he  is  more  afraid  of  foreigners  than  of  his  Tubjecls, 
he  ought  to  let  it  alone.  The  Citadel  which  Francifco  Sforza  built 
at  Milan,  has  already  been  a  fharper  thorn  (and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fo)  in  the  fides  of  his  family,  than  any  other  oppofition  or 
dilturbance  they  have  hitherto  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  their  govern- 
ment \_a].     The  ftrongeft  Citadel  that  a  Prince  can  have,  is  not  to  be 

hated 

[a]  This  was  the  cafe  with  our  King  William  III. 

[>■]  Machiavel  fays,  in  his  political  di/courfes,  Book  II.  Chap  xxiv.  that  the  Duke  of 
Urbmo  demolifhed  his  fortreffes,  becaufe,  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  he  did  not 
care  to  difoblige  them,  by  feeming  to  entertain  any  diftruft  of  them  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  otherwife  have  defendid  thofe  fortreffes,  without  an  army  likewife  in  the  field. 

[2]  The  Bentivogli  became  wife  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Julius  II.  who  having  built 
a  Citadel  at  Bologna,  and  appointed  a  Governor,  who  put  many  of  the  Citizens  to  death, 
provoked  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  role  in  arms  and  deprived  him  both  of  the 
fortrefs  and  the  City.  ibid. 

[a]  Becaufe  it  encouraged  them  to  opprefs  the  Milanefe  with  lefs  referve.  If  you 
build  fortreffes,  fafs  Machiavel,  in  the  fame  Chapter,  they  may  be  fo  far  of  fervice  to  you 
in  time  of  peace,  as  to  enable  you  to  take  what  liberties  you  pleafe  with  your  Subjeds  : 
but  they  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  you  in  time  of  war  ;  for  when  they  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
enemv,  and  your  own  difgufted  Subje&s  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  main- 
nin  them  againft  both. — And  if  you  think  to  recover  a  State  that  has  been  loft,  by  the 
help  of  fortreffes,  you  will  find  yourfelf  difappointed  in  that;  except  you  have  an  army 
likewife  in  the  field,  which  is  able  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy  that  has  ftripped  you 
of  it— But  if  you  have  fuch  an  army,  you  may  recover  it  without  the  affiftance  of  for- 
treffes 
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hated  by  his  people;  for  if  he  is,  all  other  Fortrefles  will  be  in  vain: 
becaufe,  whenever  they  take  up  amis  ngainft  him,  they  are  fure  to  find 
fomc  foreign  power  or  other,  that  will  be  ready  enough  to  fupport 
them.  We  have  not  leen  lb  much  as  one  inftance  in  our  times,  where- 
in Fortrefles  have  been  of  the  leaft  fervice  to  any  Prince,  except  to  the 
Gsuntefs  of  Furli  [/>],  after  the  murder  of  her  hufb.md  Count  Giro- 
lamo  [c].  She  indeed  was  enabled,  by  that  afliftance,  to  ftem  the  rage 
of  her  rebellious  Subjects,  till  fhe  received  fuch  fuccours  from  Milan, 
as  reftored  her  authority  over  them  :  but  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  fo 
imftanced  at  that  time,  that  no  other  power  could  flir  to  their 
relief.  That  dependence,  however,  was  of  little  fervice  afterwards, 
when  Caefar  Borgia  invaded  her  territories,  and  her  Sub'iedls  took  that 
opportunity  of  tiding  with  a  foreign  enemy  :  She  would  have  had  no 
occafion  for  a  Citadel,  either  at  that  time  or  before,  if  me  had  not 
been  hated  by  the  people. — After  a  due  consideration  of  thele  thing*, 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  condemn,  either  one  Prince  that  builds  Fortrefles,  or 
another  that  does  not :  but  certainly  he  is  much  to  be  blamed,  who 
folely  confides  in  them,  and  makes  no  account  of  being  odious  to  his 
Subjects. 


EXAMEN.       CHAP.     XX. 

THE  Ancients  painted  Janus  with  two  faces,  to  fignify  that  he 
knew  every  thing  both  paft  and  to  come :  which  picture  is  a 
fort  of  an  allegory  that  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  Princes.  For 
they,  like  Janus,  ought  to  look  backwards  into  the  hiftory  of  former 
ages,  which  will  furnifh  them  with  many  ufeful  lefibns  for  the  conduct 
of  their  lives  and  actions :  and  they  mould  likewife  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate into  futurity,  and  employ  their  reafon  and  fagacity  in  carefully 
comparing  the  prefent  with  paft  times ;  that  fo  they  may  be  able  to 
form  a  probable  conjecture  of  thofe  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  propofes  five  queries ;  fome  of  which  re- 
late to  fuch  Princes  as  have  newly  made  a  conqueft;  and  others  to  fuch 
as  defire  nothing  further  than  to  eftablifh  themfelves  fecurely  in  the 
poffefiion  of  their  hereditary  dominions.     Let  us  therefore  proceed  in 


ce, 

ually 


treffes.     As  for  the  Citadel  of  Milan,  adds  he,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  of  any  Servi 
either  to  the  Sforza's  or  the  French,  in  times  of  need,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ac~tui..j 
of  prejudice  to  them  both  ;  as  the  dependence  which  they  had  upon  that  fortrefs,  made 
them  equally  indifferent  about  the  affections  of  the  people. 

[b]  Catharine  Sforza,  Daughter  to  Francis,  and  Sifter  to  Lewis  the  Moor,  Dukes  of 
Milan. 

[<r]  Girolamo  Riario,  Nephew  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.     Sec  the  Hi/lory  cf  Flcrence,  Book 
VIII.  towards  the  end. 

Vol.  I.    .  4  P  the 
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the  folution  of  thefe  queftions  according  to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down, 
and  when  we  have  duly  compared  things  together,  pafs  fuch  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  as  reafon  and  juftice  prefcribe. 

The  firft  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince  ought  to  difarm  a  people 
whom  he  has  newly  conquered,  or  not? — In  anfwer  to  which  I  fay, 
that  it  mud:  be  remembered  in  the  firft  place,  how  much  the  manner 
of  making  war  is  altered  fince  Machiavel's  time.  At  prefent  there  are 
difciplined  armies  conftantly  kept  in  pay  for  the  defence  of  every  coun- 
try ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  power  and 
extent  of  it :  for  a  parcel  of  mere  peafants  only  with  arms  in  their 
hands  would  now  be  fufnciently  laughed  at:  and  if  the  townfmen 
fometimes  carry  arms  in  a  Siege,  the  Befiegers  generally  chaftife  them 
for  it,  either  by  a  bombardment,  or  firing  red  hot  balls  into  the  town. 
It  feems  prudent  likewife  to  difarm  the  citizens  when  the  place  is 
taken;  efpecially  if  there  is  any  mifchief  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain,  and  found  the  natives  were 
of  fo  turbulent  and  warlike  a  difpofition,  that  they  could  not  keep 
peaceable  poflefiion  of  it ;  they  refolved  to  foften  and  enervate  them  if 
poffible,  in  order  to  moderate  their  fiercenefs;  and  in  this  they  fucceeded 
according  to  their  with.  The  Corfican  Malecontents,  though  but  an 
handful  of  men,  are  as  brave  and  refolute  as  thofe  Britons  were :  and 
it  is  my  opinion  they  will  never  be  fubdued  by  any  other  meafures  than 
prudence  and  gentlenefs.  To  maintain  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Ifland, 
it  feems  ablblutely  necelTary  to  difarm  the  inhabitants,  and  to  foften  their 
manners.  One  might  obferve,  by  the  bye,  from  the  example  of  the 
Corficans,  with  what  courage  and  virtue  the  love  of  liberty  infpires 
mankind,  and  how  dangerous  and  unjuft  it  is  to  opprefs  them. 

The  fecond  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince,  who  has  lately  made  him- 
felf  Mafter  of  another  State,  fhould  put  more  confidence  in  fuch  of 
his  new  Subjects  as  afiifted  him  in  the  conqueft,  or  in  thofe  that  con- 
tinued loyal  to  their  former  Sovereign? — When  a  place  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  fecret  corefpondence  and  the  treachery  of  fome  of  the  ci- 
tizens, it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  truft  fuch  traitors;  as  they  will 
probably  betray  you  again  in  your  turn  :  and  we  ought  to  prefume  that 
thofe  who  were  faithful  to  their  former  Mafter,  will  be  fo  to  a  new 
one ;  for  they  are  generally  men  of  prudence  and  property,  inclined 
to  peace,  and  averfe  to  change,  as  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  to  their  in- 
tereft.  However,  too  much  confidence  fhould  not  be  put  in  either  of 
them. — But  if  a  people  fhould  be  oppreffed  by  a  Tyrant  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  refolve  to  fhake  off  his  yoke,  and  call  in  another  Prince 
to  rule  over  them ;  fuch  a  Prince,  I  think,  ought  to  anfwer  any  man- 
ner of  confidence  they  put  in  him  :  for  if  he  fhould  deceive  thofe  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  who  have  entrufted  every  thing  that  is  moft  dear  and 

valuable 
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valuable  to  them  in  his  hands,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  ingra- 
titude, that  would  not  only  prejudice  his  interefr,  but  be  an  eternal  blot 
upon  his  reputation.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  preferved  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  thofe  that  had  fet  the  crown  of  England  upon 
his  head  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life :  but  thofe  that  oppofed  it,  aban- 
doned their  country,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  King  James  II. — 
In  elective  Kingdoms,  where  the  throne  is  venal,  and  the  choice  of  a 
Sovereign  influenced  by  brigue  and  faction,  I  think  (whatever  may  be 
faid  to  the  contrary)  the  new  Prince  may  gain  thofe  as  eafily  who  op- 
pofed his  election,  as  thofe  who  promoted  it.  Of  this  we  may  find 
Sufficient  proofs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  crown  is  fre- 
quently expofed  to  fale  in  as  public  a  manner,  as  o'l,er  things  are  in  a 
common  market.  And  here  liberality  overcomes  all  oppofition  :  the 
King  has  it  in  his  power  to  take  off  the  principal  families  by  giving 
them  Palatinates,  Starofties,  and  other  employments  which  are  in  his 
difpofal.  But  as  mankind  in  general  foon  forget  favours  and  benefac- 
tions, it  is  neceffary  to  refrefh  their  memory  now  and  then  :  in  fhort 
the  Poles  may  be  compared  to  the  tun  which  the  Danaids  were  doomed 
to  fill  [</] ;  the  mod  generous  Prince  in  the  world  would  find  all  his 
endeavours  to  fatisfy  them  thoroughly  in  vain.  But  though  the  King 
of  Poland  has  many  to  oblige,  and  much  to  do  it  with,  he  Should  hus- 
band his  refources,  and  be  liberal  only  upon  certain  occafions ;  beftow- 
ing  his  favours  upon  thofe  families  alone  whole  fervice  he  has  then  moft 
need  of. 

The  next  QuefHon  is  properly,  whether  it  tends  more  effectually  to 
the  fecurity  of  a  Prince  that  is  in  polfeffion  of  an  old  eftabliihed  domi- 
nion, to  encourage  union,  or  to  fow  difcords  and  jealoufies  amongfl 
his  Subjects? — There  might  have  been  room,  perhaps,  for  fuch  a  que- 
stion in  the  time  of  Machiavel's  Anceftors  at  Florence  :  but  I  think  no 
Politician  would  propofe  it  at  prefent  :  and  one  might  very  well  be 
allowed  upon  this  occalion  to  quote  the  celebrated  and  well-known 
apologue  which  Menenius  Agrippa  applied  to  the  Romans  [V].  Re- 
publics, however,  ought  to  foment  fome  fort  of  jealoufy  amongfl:  their 
Subjects :  for  if  one  part  of  them  did  not  keep  a  ilrict  eye  upon  the 
other,  their  form  of  Government  would  foon  be  changed  into  a  Mo- 
narchy.  There  are  Princes  who  think  a  difunion  amongfl  their  Mini- 
flers  ferves  to  promote  their  interests ;  as  they  are  not  fo  liable,  they 

[J]  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  all  of  whom,  except  Hypermneftra,  killed  their 
hufbands  upon  the  wedding  night :  for  which  they  were  doomed,  as  the  Poets  fay,  to  fill 
a  barrel  with  water  that  was  full  of  holes,  through  which  it  ran  out  again  as  faft  as  they 
poured  it  in.  Hence  the  proverb,  Danaidum  dolium ;  fpoken  of  a  perfon  whofe  defires 
are  infatiable,  and  never  to  be  filled. 

[«]  About  the  Head,  and  the  reft  of  the  Members  of  the  Body,  being  at  variance  to- 
gether. 

4  P  2  imagine, 
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imagine,  to  be  deceived  by  men,  whofe  mutual  hatred  and  fufpicion 
keeps  them  equally  upon  their  guard.  But  if  their  animofuies  pro- 
duce this  effect,  they  likewile  are  attended  with  another  of  very  dan- 
gerous confequence :  for  the  Minitlers,  inftead  of  concurring,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  in  the  fervice  of  their  Mafter,  are  continually  quarrelling 
and  thwarting  each  other,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  government 
and  Subjects,  whilft  they  mix  their  own  private  differences  with  thofe 
of  their  Prince,  in  order  to  wreak  their  revenge  upon  one  another  more 
effectually. — Nothing  then  contributes  {o  much  to  the  ftrength  of  a 
Monarchy  as  an  intimate  and  indiffoluble  union  of  all  its  Members ; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  a  wife 
Prince  to  eftablifh  fuch  harmony  amongft  them. 

What  I  have  faid  by  way  of  anfwer  to  Machiavel's  third  Queftion, 
may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  as  a  folution  to  the  fourth  :  however,  let 
us  not  pafs  it  over  altogether  unnoticed,  though  but  a  very  brief,  or 
indeed  no  dilcufiion  at  all  is  neceffary,  to  convince  any  one,  whether  it 
is  better  for  a  Prince  to  excite  factions  and  difcontents  againfl:  himfclf, 
or  to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  Subjects.  To  make  enemies 
only  to  fubdue  them,  would  be  the  fame  as  raifing  Monfters  merely  for 
the  fake  of  fighting  them.  Is  it  not  much  more  natural,  more  rational, 
and  humane  to  create  friends  ?  Happy  are  the  Princes  who  know  the 
fweets  of  friendfhip !  ftill  more  happy  are  thofe  that  have  merited  the 
affections  of  their  people! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  lad;  Queftion,  viz.  whether  it  is  better  for 
a  Prince  to  build  Fortreffes  and  Citadels,  or  to  demolish  them  ? — I 
think  I  have  fpoken  my  opinion  already  pretty  freely  in  the  tenth  Chap- 
ter of  this  Effay  with  regard  to  petty  Princes :  let  us  now  fee  how  far 
great  and  powerful  Kings  are  concerned  in  the  matter. — The  World 
in  Machiavel's  time  was  in  a  general  ferment :  a  Spirit  of  Sedition  and 
revolt  reigned  every  where  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  faction 
and  Tyranny.  Frequent,  and  almoit  continual  revolutions  obliged 
Princes  to  build  Citadels  upon  eminencies  near  towns,  to  bridle  the 
rebellious  difpofition  of  their  Subjects.  But  fince  that  turbulent  age, 
whether  it  is  becaufe  men  are  grown  weary  of  deftroying  each  other, 
or  that  Sovereigns  have  a  more  uncontrouled  and  defpotic  power  in  their 
States,  we  hear  but  of  few  Seditions  and  revolts ;  and  one  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  that  reftlefs  fpirit  being  tired  out  after  fo  much  agitation, 
has  at  laft  fubfided  into  a  perfect  calm :  fo  that  there  is  now  no  longer 
any  occafion  for  Citadels  in  a  Country  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  na- 
tives. But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  Fortreffes  that  are  defigned  to 
guard  it  againfl:  foreign  enemies,  and  to  eftablifh  its  tranquility  upon 
a  lading  foundation  in  that  refpect.  Armies  and  Fortreffes  are  of  equal 
fervice  to  a  Prince ;  for  as  he  is  enabled  by  his  forces  to  make  head 

againfl 
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againft  an  enemv  in  the  field,  Co  he  may  fhelter  them  under  the  cannon 
of"  a  fortrefs  in  cafe  of  a  defeat :  and  if  it  is  befieged,  that  will  give 
him  time  to  recruit  his  army,  and  alTemble  frefh  troops,  by  the  help  of 
which,  if  they  can  be  got  ibon  enough  together,  he  may  poilibly  raife 
the  Siege.  The  late  wars  in  Flanders,  betwixt  France  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  proceeded  very  flowly,  on  account  of  the  number  of  forti- 
fied places  in  that  Country:  and  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  in  which  perhaps 
an  hundred  thouland  men  were  engaged  on  each  fide,  was  attended 
with  no  other  coifequence  than  the  furrender  of  a  town  or  two. 
The  next  Campaign,  the  enemy,  having  had  fuffkient  time  to  repair  his 
loffes,  appeared  in  the  field  again,  and  made  the  advantage  doubtful 
which  had  been  gained  the  year  before.  For  in  Countries  where  there 
are  many  ftrong  towns,  an  army  that  can  command  the  fpace  of  two 
miles  [J '],  may  fupport  a  war  there  for  thirty  years  together,  and  at 
lad,  if  it  has  fought  twenty  battles,  and  been  fuccefsful  in  them  all, 
may  have  penetrated,  perhaps,  about  ten  miles  farther  into  the  ene- 
mies territories,  as  a  reward  for  all  its  hardfhips  and  fatigues.  But  in 
an  open  Countrv,  the  event  of  one  battle,  or  two  campaigns  at  mofi, 
puts  an  end  to  all  diiputes,  and  the  Conqueror  finds  himfelf  in  poffel- 
fion  of  a  whole  Kingdom  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Ca:far,  Gen- 
gifcham  [g],  Charles  X!L  of  Sweden,  would  not  have  acquired  fo  much 
reputation,  if  there  had  btt-n  any  ftrong  places  in  the  Countries  where 
thev  waged  war,  to  flop  their  career.  The  Conqueror  of  the  Indies 
had  but  two  Sieges  to  retard  his  progrefs  j  the  Arbiter  of  Poland  met 
with  no  more.  Prince  Eugene,  Marfhal  Villars,  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough and  Luxembourg,  were  great  Generals ;  but  the  impediment 
of  FortrefTes  in  fome  meafure  abated  their  glory  and  fuccefs.  The  French 
feem  well  aware  of  their  ufefulnefs:  for  the  route  from  Brabant  down 
as  far  as  Dauphine  is  a  double  chain  of  them :  and  the  frontiers  of 
France  next  to  Germany  are  like  the  Jaws  of  a  Lion  with  two  dreadful 
rows  of  teeth  ready  open  to  devour  any  invader.  Let  this  fuffice  to 
fhew  the  great  utility  of  fortified  towns. 

[/]  W-  muft  fuppofe  that  his  Majefty  here  means  German  miles,  (one  of  which  is 
equal  to  about  Jive  o(  ours)  and  t;iofe  fquare  miles  too. 
[g]  The  Conqueror  of  the  Moguls. 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

In  what  manner  a  Prince  ought   to    behave  himfelf  in   order  to  gain 

reputation. 

NOTHING  gains  a  Prince  fo  much  efteem  as  great  enter- 
prizes  and  extraordinary  a&ions.  Ferrando,  or  Ferdinand,  of 
Arragon,  the  prefent  King  of  Spain  [b],  may  in  fome  meafure  be  called 
a  new  Prince,  becaufe  he  has  advanced  himfelf  from  a  petty  State  to 
be  the  moft  renowned  Monarch  in  Chriftendom.  If  we  confider  his 
addons,  they  will  all  appear  very  great,  and  fome  of  them  indeed  moft 
extraordinary.  For  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  Granada  [i] :  an  enterprize  that  proved  the  foundation  of 
all  his  greatnefs,  and  in  which  he  met  with  no  impediment  or  inter- 
ruption from  the  very  firfl;  the  Barons  of  Caftile  being  fo  intent  upon 
that  invafion,  that  they  never  dreamt  of  difturbing  him  in  other  things: 
whilft  in  the  mean  time  he  infenfibly  eftablifhed  a  dominion  over  them, 
by  maintaining  armies  at  the  expence  of  the  Church  and  the  people, 
and  by  difciplining  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  during  the  courfe  of  that 
long  war,  as  afterwards  made  his  power  and  reputation  irrefiftible.  In 
the  next  place,  after  he  had  cruelly  plundered  the  Marrani  [k],  he 
drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  upon  religious  motives,  as  he  pre- 
tended ;  for  he  conftantly  threw  that  veil  over  all  his  actions.  But  in 
fact  it  was  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  ftill  greater  enterprizes :  and 
though  the  means  he  took  for  this  purpofe  without  doubt  were  moft 
barbarous,  yet  it  was  an  extraordinary  and  almoft  unexampled  adtion. 
Under  the  fame  cloak  he  afcerwards  invaded  Africa,  Italy,  France,  and 
always  had  one  great  defign  or  other  in  agitation  ;  the  event  of  which 
kept  his  Subjects  in  continual  lufpence  and  admiration,  and  drew  all 
their  attention  that  way.  And  thefe  enterprizes  followed  fo  clofe  upon 
the  heels  of  each  other,  that  people  had  no  leifure  to  think  of  any 
thing  elfe;  much  lefa  to  raife  confpiracies  or  infurredtions  againft  him. 

Ic  is  likewife  of  great  fervice  to  a  Prince  to  give  fome  rare  examples 
of  civil  adminiftration,  efpecially  when  there  is  occafion  to  reward  or 
punifh  a  perfon  in  an  exemplary  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  good  or 

[A]   Ferdinand  V. 

[/]  At  that  time  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Moors. 

[i]  The  Morifcoes,  or  defcendants  of  the  Moors. — The  Inquifition  was  fet  up  at  this 
time,  under  a  pretence  of  difcovering  who  were  true  Chriftians,  and  who  concealed 
Mahometans.  To  what  other  purpoles  it  has  been  fince  applied,  every  body  knows.— 
It  is  (aid  Ferdinand  drove  feven  hundred  thoufand  Moorilh  families  out  of  Spain,  to  the 
great  impoverishment  and  depopulation  of  that  Kingdom  :  which  furely  was  a  piece  of 
very  bad  policy.     See  Gaddes's  Trails, 

evil 
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evil  he  may  have  done ;  and  to  find  means  of  doing  it  in  fuch  a  w.r; 
as  may  occafion  it  to  be  much  talked  of:  and  of  this,  the  conduct  of 
Bernabo  Galeazzo,  Lord  of  Milan,  may  ferve  for  a  pattern  [/].  But 
above  all,  a  Prince  mult  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  nobi- 
lity to  hisadtions  [»]j  and  it  will  likewife  add  to  bisefteem  if  he  mews 
himfelf  either  a  true  friend  or  an  open  enemy:  that  is,  if  he  frankly  and 
without  referve  declares  in  favour  of  one  fiate  againtl  another;  which 
he  will  always  find  more  for  his  interefr  than  to  ftand  nettter.  For 
if  he  mould  happen  to  have  two  powerful  neighbours  at  W&r  together, 
whether  he  has  reafon  or  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Conqueror  (whoever 
gets  the  .better)  it  will  be  more  prudent  in  either  cafe  to  declare  him- 
felf on  one  fide  or  other,  and  to  enter  vigoroufly  into  the  war.  For 
if  he  does  not,  he  will  certainly  fall  a  prey  to  the  Conqueror,  (to  the 
great  fatisfaclion  too  of  him  that  is  conquered)  nor  will  he  have  any 
body  to  efpouie  or  protect  him  :  becaufe  the  former  will  not  look  upon 
him  as  his  friend  who  would  not  ftir  to  his  afliitance  when  he  wanted 
it :  nor  will  the  latter  have  any  thing  to  do  with  one,  who  before  re- 
fufed  to  take  up  arms  and  embark  in  the  fame  bottom  with  him.  When 
Antiochus  marched  into  Greece  at  the  invitation  of  the  Etolians,  in 
order  to  repel  the  Romans,  he  fent  Ambafladors  to  perfuade  the 
Achaians,  who  were  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  to  (land  neuter. 
The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  on 
their  fide  :  but  the  matter  coming  to  be  debated  in  the  Achaian  Coun- 
cil, and  Antiochus's  Ambafiadors  ftill  advifing  a  neutrality,  the  Roman 
Lieutenant  told  them  in  a  few  words,  "  that  it  was  the  moft  pernicious 
meafure  they  could  take ;  for  if  they  did  not  engage  either  with  one 
fide  or  the  other,  they  would  be  efieemed  by  neither,  and  be  fure 
to  be  fwallowed  by  the  conqueror  [«]•"  It  may  be  looked  upon  there- 
fore 

[/]  This  Bernabo  Galeazzo  has  been  already  fpoken  of  in  the  Notes  upon  the  Hiftory 
of  Florence.  It  is  a  wonder  Machiavel  did  not  here  again  introduce  his  old  favourite 
pattern  Caefar  Borgia,  2nd  the  inftance  of  bis  putting  to  death  Remiro  d'Orco  his  Lieu- 
tenant in  Romagna,  beforementioned,  Chap.  vii.  of  the  Prince. — Philip  de  Commines 
fays  of  his  Mafter  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  that  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  punifh  and  exe- 
cute a  great  number  of  perfons,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  feared  and  obeyed.  He  re- 
duced the  officers,  broke  the  Gens  d'armes,  retrenched  penfions,  and  fpent  his  whcfle 
time  in  fuch  regulations,  as  made  him  more  talked  of  in  the  Kingdom  than  any  Prince 
had  ever  been  before.     Mem.  liv.  VI.     Chap.  viii. 

[ot]  "  Prjecipua  rerum  ad  famam  dirigenda,  fays  Tacitus,  Annal.  4.  He  fliould  be 
like  Mucian,  who  had  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  agfeeablenefs  to  every  thing  he  did  or 
faid.     "  Omnium  quje  diceret  atque  ageret,  arte  quadam  oftentator."     Hi/}.  2. 

[«]  "  Quippe  fine  dignitate,  prsemium  vic~toris  eritis."  Liv.  Lib.  XXXV.  "  A 
neutrality  is  generally  prejudicial,  except  to  a  Prince  that  is  ftronger  than  both  the  other 
States  that  are  at  war  together  :  for  fuch  a  one  indeed  has  it  alwajs  in  his  power  to  be  an 
Arbitrator  and  Umpire  betwixt  them,  On  the  contrary,  it  muft  of  neceflity  be  detri- 
mental 
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fore  as  a  certain  rule,  that  he  is  your  enemy  who  tempts  you  to  ftand 
neuter  in  fucb  circumftances,  and  that  he  is  your  friend  who  perfuades 
you  to  take  up  arms,  and  declare  boldly  either  for  one  party  or  the 
other.  Irrefolute  Princes,  who  generally  embrace  a  neutrality  to  avoid 
fome  prefent  inconvenience,  for  the  moft  part  are  ruined  by  it  [<?].  But 
when  you  frankly  declare  yourielf  in  favour  of  one  fide  ;  if  your  friend 
gets  the  better,  though  he  becomes  very  powerful  by  it,  and  you  lie  at 
his  mercy,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  you,  and  efteems  you  :  and 
men  are  not  yet  arrived  at  that  height  of  ingratitude  as  to  ruin  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  under  fuch  obligations.  Befides,  a  victory  is  feldom 
fo  complete  that  it  enables  the  conqueror  to  lay  afide  all  refpect  both 
to  decency  and  juftice. — But  if  he  with  whom  you  fide  is  worfted,  he 
will  fl ill  continue  firm  to  you,  and  affift  you  upon  occaiion,  when  it  is 
in  his  power :  fo  that  by  your  joint  endeavours  you  may  pofiibly  retrieve 
your  loffe;. 

In  the  other  cafe,  when  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either  of  the 
Princes  at  war  (which  fide  foever  prevails)  you  will  ftill  act  more  wifely 
in  declaring  for  one  of  them  :  for  then  you  are  fure  to  conquer,  and 
to  ruin  one  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  other,  who  in  good  Policy  ought 
to  have  joined  him  againft  you  ;  as  he  will  afterwards  lie  at  your  dis- 
cretion himfelf. — And  here  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  a  Prince  fhould 
take  care  never  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  another  in  an  offenfive 
war  who  is  ftronger  than  himfelf,  if  he  is  noc  compelled  to  it  by  down- 
right necefiity,  as  I  have  faid  before  [p]  :  for  if  he  fucceeds  in  his  en- 
terprize,  you  will  be  left  at  his  mercy  ;  which  is  a  firuation  that  every 
Prince  mould  endeavour  by  all  means  to  avoid,  if  poffible.  The  Vene- 
tians joined  with  the  French  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  when  they 
had  no  occafion  to  have  done  fo  ;  and  they  were  ruined  by  it.  But 
when  there  is  no  other  choice  or  expedient  left,  as  it  happened  to  the 
Florentines  at  the  time  when  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  invaded 
Lombardy,  it  mud  be  fubmitted  to,  for  the  abovementioned  reafons. 
Let  not  any  Government  or  Prince,  however,  imagine  that  a  certain  and 
invariable  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  fuch  cafes ;  let  them  rather  in  fome 

mental  to  a  petty  Prince.  For  which  reafon,  if  a  Prince  is  not  ftrong  enough  of  him- 
felf to  give  law  to  both  the  other  powers  at  war,  he  ought  always  to  join  the  ftronger 
fide."  Thus  fays  Monf.  Amelot  de  la  Houffaye  in  a  note  upon  this  palTage. — But  is  it 
always  good  Policy  in  a  weak  Prince  to  throw  his  little  weight  into  the  heavier  Scale? 
and  has  it  not  often  been  leen  that  feveral  weak  Princes,  confederated  together,  have 
been  more  than  a  balance  for  one  overgrown  power  ?  which  at  hit  has  been  reduced  not 
only  to  reafon,  but  fometimes  to  no  fmall  degree  of  humiliation  by  fuch  a  League,  ln- 
itances  of  this  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted,  and  will  readily  occur  to  every  Reader. 

[o]  Does  not  this  feem  likely  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch,  with  regard  to  England  and 
France  ? 

[/>]  See  Chap.  xiii. 

meafure 
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meafure  be  diffident  off  all :  for  things  are  often  Co  circumftanced  in  the 
courfe  of  this  world,  that  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  inconvenience, 
we  muft  of  neceflity  run  into  another  :  all  that  human  prudence  can 
do  in  fuch  dilemmas,  is  to  weigh  both  evils,  and  to  chufe  the  lefs  [yj. 
A  Prince  mould  likevvife  be  an  encourager  of  arts  and  Sciences,  and 
honour  all  fuch  as  excel  in  their  refpe&ive  vocations,  efpccially  in  com- 
merce and  agriculture;  frequently  exciting  his  fubjeds  to  a  diligent 
profecution  of  their  feveral  occupations  by  bountiful  rewards,  and  af- 
furances  that  they  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  teace  and 
fecurity  :  that  fo  they  may  not  be  deterred  from  exerting  their  induftry 
in  fuch  things  as  tend  to  the  Strength  and  embellishment  of  his  domi- 
nions, either  by  the  apprehenfion  of  being  robbed  of  their  profits,  or 
overloaded  with  grievous  and  intolerable  taxes,  [r].  Befides  all  this,  he 
mould  take  opportunities  at  proper  feafons  of  the  year  to  entertain  his 
people  with  feafts  and  public  fpectacles,  and  rejoicings  of  every  fort,  to 
diveit  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  [/'j.  And  as  every  community 
has  trading  Companies  and  Corporations,  he  mould  fometimes  conde- 
fcend  to  (hew  his  regard  for  them  by  honouring  their  Shews  and  Treats, 
and  Regalements,  with  his  prefence  [/],  to  make  a  difplay  of  his  affabi- 
lity 

[y]  "  He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  any  defign,  that  is  to  be  com- 
plete in  all  refpecls,  (fays  Machiavel  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  II.)  will  either 
never  attempt  any  thing  at  all,  or  mod  probably  mifcarry  if  he  does."  "  I  have  often 
obferved  in  the  couife  of  human  affairs,  fays  another  Italian  Politician,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  too  much  care  to  avoid  danger,  and  that  too  great  a  dcree  of 
prudence  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  imprudence."     Father  Paul. 

[r]  Sir  William  Temple  very  well  obferves,  that  Commerce  can  never  flourifh  under 
a  defpotic  Government,  becaufe  nobody  can  be  affined  of  long  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labours. .  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fear  in  a  Republic.  From  whence  he  infeis, 
that  that  lorm  of  Government  is  mod  proper  both  to  cultivate  and  prcferve  Commerce, 
and  inftances  the  examples  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and 
Rhodes,  in  all  which  Commonwealths,  Commerce  began  to  dwindle  away  as  foon  as 
they  became  Subject  to  the  dominion  of  one  Prince.  Objavations  upon  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  Chap.  vi. 

[/]  As  the  Romans  ufed  to  do,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  fubdued  other  nations, 
by  introducing  the  tweets  of  voluptuoulnels,  more  effectually  than  by  dint  of  arms. 
M  V  oluptatibus,  quibus  Romani  plus  adverfus  fubjeclos,  quam  armis  valent."  Hift.  4. — 
"  Agricola  foftened  the  ferocity  of  the  Britons  by  luxury  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
called  that  humanity  and  gentUnefs,  which  only  ferved  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecurely 
upon  them."     "  Ut  homines  difperfi  ac  rudes,  eocjue  bello  feroces,  quiete  &  otioper  vo- 

luptates  affuefcerent idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  Ser- 

vitutis  eflet.     In  vit.  Agr'u. 

[f]  As  Auguftus  did.     ««  Indulferat  ei  ludicro  Auguftus neque  ipfe  abhorrebat 

talibus  Studiis,  &  civile  rebatur  mifceri  voluptatibus  vulgi."  Annal.  1.  For  the  people, 
who  naturally  love  pleafures  of  this  kind,  are  above  meafure  pleafed  always,  when  they 
fee  their  Prince  mix  in  them.  "  Ut  eft  vulgus  cupiens  voluptatum,  &  (i  eodem  Princeps 
trahat  laetum."  Annal.  14.  And  Vitellius,  who  ufed  to  put  himfelf  amongft  the  Can- 
didates for  the  ConfuHhip,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affeftions  of  the  people  to 
himfelf,  by  prefiding  at  the  fpeftacles  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  and  Theatres. 

Vol.  II.  4  C^  ♦♦  Comiua 
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lity  and  eafinefs  of  accefs ;  always  remembering  to  fupport  the  Majefty 
of  a  Prince  at  the  fame  time  in  a  proper  manner,  which  ought  never 
to  be  proftituted  upon  any  account  whatfoever  [u], 

EXAMEN,     CHAP.     XXI. 

IN  this  Chapter  Machiavel  lays  down  fome  rules  that  are  very  good, 
and  others  again  that  are  as  bad.  I  (hall  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
take  fome  notice  of  what  is  moft  exceptionable :  after  which,  I  will 
confirm  what  appears  good  and  laudable,  and  venture  to  give  my  opi- 
nion of  fome  other  fuch  things  as  feem  naturally  to  fall  in  with  this 
Subject. 

The  Author  propofes- the  conJuft  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and 
Bernabo  of  Milan  as  patterns  to  thofe  that  would  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  great  enterprizes  and  extraordinary  actions.  For  fomething  rare  and 
marvellous,  it  feems,  is  required  in  fuch  exploits,  and  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  executed.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  things 
of  that  kind  I  allow  :  but  certainly  they  cannot  be  truly  faid  to  merk 
praife  and  glory  any  further  than  they  are  confident  with  juftice.  "  Thou 
who  pretendeft  to  exterminate  Robbers,  faid  the  Scythian  Ambaffadors 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  art  one  of  the  greateft  Robbers  in  the  world 
thyfelf :  for  thou  has  plundered  all  the  nations  which  thou  haft  fub- 
dued.  If  thou  art  a  God,  thou  oughteft  to  do  good  to  mortals  :  but 
if  thou  art  a  man,  confider  thy  own  condition  [x]."  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon did  not  content  himfelf  merely  with  the  violence  of  war;  he 
abufed  Religion  at  the  fame  time  to  cloak  his  wicked  defigns ;  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and  engagements  j  and  always  had 
t'.ie  name  of  juftice  in  his  mouth,  whilft  he  was  committing  the  moft 
flagrant  injuries.  Yet  Machiavel  commends  him  for  things  which  are 
furely  moft  worthy  of  abhorrence. 

The  other  model  is  Bernabo  of  Milan:  from  which  he  infinuates 
that  Princes  fhould  always  reward  virtue,  and  punifh  vice  in  the  moft 
exemplary  and  confpicuous  manner,  in  order  to  appear  great  and  An- 
gular in  their  actions.  But  generous  Princes  will  never  want  reputation, 
efpecially  when  their  liberality  flows  from  the  goodnefs  of  their  heart, 

"  Comitia  Confulum  civiliter  celebrans,  omnem  infimae  plebis  rumorem  in  theatro,  ut 
i'pectator,  in  Circo  ut  fautor  affidavit." — See  ihe  Story  of  our  King  Charles  II.  and  Sir 
Robert  Viner,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     Spectator,  Vol.  VI.  No.  462. 

[u]  "  Ita  ut  nee  illi,  aut  facilitas  au&oritatem,  aut  feveritatis  amoiem  diminuat."    In 
vit.  Agr'ual.     But  this  was  the  foible  of  our  merry  Monarch,  who,  (as  is  excellently  faid 
of  him  by  a  great  hand  which  wrote  his  Character)    was  not  a  King  for  a  quarter  of  an 
_  h:ur  together  during  his  whole  reign. 

[x]  Quint,  Curt.  Lib,  VII,  Chap.  viii. 
.     <  .  and 
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and  is  not  the  effect  onlv  of  ieli-lovc  and  private  view-.  Good- 
nefs  alone  will  make  them  greater  than  all' other  qualification.?.  Cicero 
told  Julius  C&'far,  "  that  fortune  could  give  him  nothing  greater  than 
the  power,  nor  nature  any  thing  better  than  the  inclination,  to  ipare  hi> 
fellow-citizens  [  v]."  The  puniihments  then  which  Princes  inflict,  mould 
be  lighter  than  the  offence  deferves,  and  the  rewards  they  confer,  always 
greater  than  the  merit  of  the  fervice. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  help  obferving  another  contradiction  in 
Machiavel's  Politics.  For  in  this  Chapter  he  advifes  Princes  to  ftick 
clofe  to  their  Allies,  and  fulfil  their  engagements  with  them  :  whereas 
in  the  eighteenth  Chapter,  he  fully  diicharges  them  from  every  thing  of 
that  kind.  So  that  he  recommends  in  one  place  what  he  condemns  in 
another. — But  if  he  is  blameable  in  that  refpeel,  his  advice  is  not  to  be 
defpifed,  when  he  cautions  Princes  not  to  enter  rafhly  into  alliances 
with  others  that  are  more  powerful  than  themfelves ;  who,  inftead  of 
fuccouring,  perhaps  may  ruin  them.  A  great  Prince  in  Germany, 
equally  elteemed  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  fhewed  upon  the  follow- 
ing occafion,  that  he  well  knew  the  danger  of  acling  in  that  manner. 
The  Swedes  having  penetrated  into  his  dominions  whilft  he  was  abroad 
(for  he  had  marched  with  all  his  forces  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  then  at  war  with  the  French  upon  the  Lower  Rhine) 
his  Minifters  advifed  him,  upon  the  news  of  lb  fudden  an  invafion,  to 
call  in  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  to  his  fuccour.  But  he  wifely  anfwered, 
*f  that  the  Mufcovites  were  like  bears,  which  mould  not  be  let  loofe, 
left  one  fhould  not  be  able  to  chain  them  up  again  when  it  was  necef- 
fary,"  and  bravely  refolved  to  ftand  upon  his  own  bottom,  which,  as  it 
proved,  he  had  no  occafion  to  repent  of  [z].  If  it  was  pofiible  that  I 
xhould  be  alive  an  hundred  years  hence,  I  am  very  certain  I  fhould 
have  occafion  to  add  many  inftances  and  reflections  to  this  article  :  but 
it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  condudt  of  mo- 
dern Princes ;  and  as  times  go,  it  is  as  necefTary  to  know  when  to 
hold  one's  tongue,  as  when  to  fpeak  out. 

The  Subjed  of  Neutralities  is  likewife  well  handled  by  Machiavel : 
and  what  he  fays  concerning  the  Duty  of  Princes  is  equally  juft. — 
Experience  has  long  ago  fully  fhewn,  that  when  two  Princes  are  at 
war  together,  a  third,  who  ftands  neuter,  expofes  his  dominions  to  be 
infulted  by  both  ;  that  they  will  probably  become  the  feat  of  the  war  ; 
and  that  he  will  be  fure  to  lofe,  without  any  profpect  of  gaining. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  Subject,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  a 
Prince  may  make  himfelf  great.     One  is  by  conqueft ;  that  i?,  when 

[y]  Nihil  habet  nee  fortuna  tua  majus,  quam  ut  poflis ;  nee  naturatua  melius,  quam 
Kt  velis  confervare  quam  plurimos/'     Pro  Ligario,  adfinnr., 
[z]  It  is  imagined  his  Majcfty's  Grandfather  is  here  meant, 

4  Q^2  a  war 
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a  warlike  Prince  extends  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms  [a]  :  the  other 
is  by  good  government,  as  when  a  Prince  takes  pains  to  make  all  fuch 
arts  and  Sciences  flourifh  in  his  State,  as  tend  to  render  it  more  powerful 
and  polite.  Machiavel's  precepts  relate  almoft  wholly  to  the  former : 
but  let  us  fay  fomething  of  the  latter  alfo,  as  more   innocent  and  juft, 

and  no  lefs  ferviceable  than  the  other. The  arts  moft  neceffary  to 

fuftain  the  life  of  man,  are  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures : 
but  thofe  that  do  moft  honour  to  the  human  underftanding,  are  Geo- 
metry, Philofophy,  Aftronomy,  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Painting,  Mufic, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  6cc.  whicli  are  generally  called  the  polite  Arts. 
But  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  countries,  there  are  fome  where  the 
chief  dependance  of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  Agriculture,  that  is, 
upon  corn  and  pafturage ;  others  upon  the  cultivation  of  Vineyards  ; 
others  upon  Man u fad u res  ;  and  others  again  upon  Commerce  :  nor  is 
it  impoffible  that  all  thefe  arts  fhould  flouriih  together  in  the  fame 
nation. 

The  Sovereigns,  who  prefer  this  gentle  and  amiable  manner  of 
making  themfelves  more  powerful,  fhould  well  confider  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  their  Country,  in  order  to  know  which  of  thefe  arts 
are  moft  likely  to  fucceed  there,  and  confequently  which  they  ought  to 
encourage  moft.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  being  aware  that  their 
Commerce  began  to  fail,  formed  a  defign  to  ruin  that  of  the  Englifh  [b]  : 
and  if  they  had  fucceeded  in  it,  France  would  have  increafed  her  power 
much  more  by  that  means,  than  by  gaining  twenty  cities,  and  a  thou- 
fand  villages :  for  then  both  England  and  Holland,  two  of  the  fineft 
and  richeft  Countries  in  the  world,  muft  infenfibly   have  wafted  away 

like  a  man  in   a  confumption. In  Countries   where  corn  and  wine 

conftitute  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  two  things  are  to  be  obferved. 
In  the  firft  place,  all  the  lands  muft  be  carefully  cleared  and  cultivated  ; 
that  fo  everv  part  of  them  may  be  turned  to  advantage:  and  in  the  next, 
it  is  neceffary  to  extend  the  fale  of  the  crop  as  far  as  poffible,  to  find  out 
the  cheapeft  way  of  exporting  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  beft  market. 
As  to  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  they  are  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  and 
profitable  of  all  other  things  to  a  State  ;  as  they  fupply  both  the  real 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  natives,  and  even  their  neighbours  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  induftry  :  on  one  hand,  they  prevent  money 
from  being  carried  out  of  a  country,  and  on  the  other,  they  ferve  to 
bring  it  in.     I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  Manu- 

[a]  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  Majefty  here  means,  in  confequence  of  a  war  juftly  un- 
dertaken. Otherwife  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  what  he  fays  towards  the  beginning 
of  this  work,  about  the  folly  of  Princes  in  defiring  to  extend  their  dominions,  &c. 

[i>]  This  they  have  attempted  fo  often,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  upon  the  particular 
time  here  meant. 
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factures  was,  in  fome  meafurc,  the  caufe  of  thofe  prodigious  emigrations 
of  people  from  the  North,  of  thofe  inundations  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
which  lb  often  over-run  the  Southern  parts.  They  were  ftrangers  to  all 
manner  of  arts  in  thofe  rude  ages  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  except  Agriculture  and  Hunting.  The  arable  lands 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  proprietors,  who  cultivated 
and  lived  upon  them.  But  as  it  is  well  known,  that  mankind  always 
multiply  very  faft  in  cold  climates,  it  often  happened  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  in  a  country,  as  could  be  fupported  by 
tillage.  So  that  the  needy  younger  brothers  of  great  families  were 
forced  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  turn  adventurers  :  necelTitv 
made  them  illuftrious  Robbers,  they  ravaged  other  parts,,  and  difpofleiTed 
the  inhabitants.  But  wherever  they  came  both  in  the  Eaftern  and 
Wcftern  Empires,  they  feldom  demanded  any  thing  elfe,  but  fuch  an 
allotment  of  lands  as  was  fufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  neceflaries 
of  life  when  tilled.  The  northern  countries  are  as  full  of  people  at  pre- 
fent,  as  they  were  in  thofe  times  :  but  as-  Luxury  has  happily  multi- 
plied our  wants,  it  has  likewife  given  birth  to  Manufactures,  and  other 
arts,  which  maintain  millions  of  people,  who  muft  otherwife  have  been 
obliged  to  leek  their  bread  elfewhere. 

Thefe  methods  then,  of  making  a  State  flourifli,  are  talents  intrufted 
with  the  wifdom  of  a  Prince,  who  ought  carefully  to  improve  them. 
It  is  a  moft  certain  fign  that  a  Country  is  wifely  and  happily  governed, 
when  the  polite  arts  thrive  and  are  cherifhed  in  its  bofom.  Thefe  are 
flowers  that  grow  in  a  rich  Soil,  and  a  favourable  climate  :  but  droughts 

and  boifterous  winds  make  them  fade  and  wither  away. Nothing 

makes  the  reign  of  a  Prince  more  illuftrious,  than  the  arts  which 
flourifh  under  his  protection.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  as  famous  for  the 
great  Genius's  who  lived  at  Athens,  as  for  the  battles  which  the  Athe- 
nians fought  in  his  time.  That  of  Auguftus  is  more  nobly  diftinguilhed 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  than  by  the  Pro- 
scriptions of  that  cruel  Emperor,  who  after  all,  owed  his  glory  chiefly 
to  the  Ploratian  lyre.  That  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Defcartes,  the  leBruns, 
and  Girardons,  than  for  the  lb  much  exaggerated  paffage  of  the  Rhine  [c], 
the  Sieges  where  his  Majefty  affifted  in  perfon,  or  the  Battle  of  Turin, 
which  Monfieur  de  Marfin  caufed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  lofe,  by  a 
fecret  order  from  Court  \d\. 

Kings  do  honour  to  human  nature,  when  they  diftinguifh  and  re- 
compenfe  fuch  as  are  the  ornaments   of  it,  and  encourage  thofe  fu- 


{/]  See  the  account  of  that  famous  exploit  in  Lefteck  de  Louis  XIV.  p.  89,  90. 
\d]  See  the  fame  Author,  p.  196,  197,  198. 
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perior  Spirits,  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge, 
and  the  fervice   of  truth.     Happy  are  the  Sovereigns    who  cultivate 
thefe  Sciences  themfelves,  who  think,  like  Cicero,  the  celebrated  Con- 
ful  of  Rome,  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country,  and  the  Father  of  Eloquence. 
Let  us  hear  him ;  "  thefe  Studies,  fays  he,  form  our  youth,   and  are 
the  delight  of  our  maturer  years  ;  they  make  profperity  more  brilliant, 
and  take  away  the  fting  of  adverfity  :    in  voyages,   in  folitude,  abroad 
and  at  home,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  they  are  the  comfort  of 
our  life"   [e].     Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the   greateft  man  of  his  nation, 
was   the  Peace-maker  of  Italy,  and  the  Reftorer  of  the  Sciences :  his 
probity  gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  the  Princes  in  Europe.    Marcus 
Aurelius^  one  of  the  moft  glorious  and  renowned  Emperors  of  Rome, 
was  not  only  a  fuccefsful  warrior,  but  a  iage  Philolbpher,  and  ftrictly 
prictifed  the  laws  of  morality  himfelf,  which  he  recommended  to  others. 
I  will  conclude  this  Chapter  with  one  of  his  Apothegms,   "  A  Prince, 
who  makes  juftice  the  rule  of  his  actions,  has  the  whole  World  for  a 
Temple,  and  all  good  men  will  be  his  Priefts,  and  offer  facrifke  to 
him." 


CHAP.    XXII. 


Concerning  the  Secretaries  of  Princes. 


A  Right  choice  of  Minifters,  is  of  no  fmall  importance  to  a  Prince : 
for  the  firft  conjecture  that  is  formed  of  his  capacity,   is  from 
the  perfons  that  he  has  about  him  [/].     When  they  are  men  of  abi- 
lities and  fidelity,  it  fhews  that  he  is  a  wife  and  difcreet  man  himfelf, 
bv  having  diftinguifhed  their  worth,  and  found  means  to  keep  them 
y  6  &  faithful 


0]  The  paflage  which  his  Majefty  here  alludes  to,  is  as  follows.  "  Haec  ftudia  ado- 
lefcentiam  alunt,  fenedutem  oblectant,  fucundas  res  ornant,  adverfis  perfugium  ac  folatium 
prsebe:it,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernodant  nobifcum  peregrinantur,  rutti- 
cantur."      Cic.  pro  Arch'ia  poetd.  _  ,. 

£/]  Tacitus  fa\s,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  that  Nero,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign;  had  preferred  Corbulo  to  the  command  of  his  army;  as  fuch  a  choice 
fliewed  that  the  gate  was  open  to  merit,  and  that  he  was  governed  by  good  counlel. 
"  Daturum  plane  documentum,  honeftis,  an  fecus,  amicis  uteretur,  fi  ducem  egregium, 
quam  fi  pccuniofum  &  gratia  fubnixum  deligeret."  And  fome  lines  after,  "  Lxti  quod 
Domitium  Corbulonem  prspoi'uerat,  videbaturque  locus  virtutibus  patefadus."  Annul 
13.  Com  mines  fays  (Book  II.  Chap.  iii.  of  his  Memoirs)  that  a  Prince  can  give  no 
greater  demonftration  of  good  feni'e,  than  in  placing  worthy  and  virtuous  men  about  his 
per. on  :  tor  other.;  will  form  their  opinion  of  him,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
iods with  whom  he  is  moft  familiar.  Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange  faid,  "  one  might 
ealily  judge  of  King  Philip  the  fecond's  own  difpofition,  from  the  cruelties  which  he 
fi'.'.Fered  the  Duke  of  Alva  toexercife  with  impunity  in  the  Low  Ccunuiti." 
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faithful  to  him  [g].  But  when  they  are  otherwife,  it  gives  people 
room  to  entertain  but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  judgment,  from  the  bad- 

n'efs   of  his  choice,    which  is  the  firft  error  he  can  be  guilty  of. • 

Every  one  that  knew  Antonio  da  Venafro,  who  was  prime  Minifter  to 
Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  thought  Pandolpho  a  wife  man, 
for  making  choice  of  fuch  a  Minifter.  In  the  capacities  of  mankind, 
there  are  three  forts  or  degrees :  one  man  underftands  things  by  his 
own  light  i  another  understands  things  when  they  are  explained  to  him; 
and  a  third  neither  can  underftand  them  of  himfelf,  nor  when  thev  are 

*  J 

explained  to  him  by  others.  The  firft  are  rare  and  excellent ;  the  fe- 
cond  have  their  merit  [Z>],  but  the  laft  are  good  for  nothing.  It  is 
certain  then,  that  if  Pandolpho  was  not  one  of  the  firft  rank,  he  was 
at  leaft  of  the  fecond  :  for  whenever  a  Prince  has  judgment  enough  to 
difcern  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  words  and  actions  of  others,  people 
will  naturally  fay,  "  if  he  k  not  a  man  of  the  higheft  abilities  himfelf, 
he  is  fufliciently  capable  however,  of  diftinguifhing  when  his  Minifter 
does  well  or  ill,  and  knows  how  to  reward  him  for  one,  and  correct 
him  for  the  other  v"  fo  that  when  the  Minifter  finds  it  is  not  in  1 
power  to  deceive  him,  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of  being  a  good  man, 
and  doing  his  Duty  [/]. 

But  the  queftion  is,  how  a  Prince  may  know  whether  his  Minifter 
is  a  good  one  or  not  :  r.nd  for  this  there  is  an  infallible  rule.  When 
you  fee  he  fhinks  more  of  himfelf  than  of  you,  and  that  all  his  actions 
tend  to  his  own  private  inteitft  and  advantage,  he  is  a  bad  Minifter,  and 
you  ought  not  to  truft  him  upon  any  occafion  [k].    For  he  that  has  the 

[£]  Fcr  as  a  man  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  (kill  of  a  Painter,  a  Statuary,  or  a 
Sculptor,  without  being  of  the  fame  profeffion  :  fo  no  one  can  diftinguifh  wifdom  in 
anoiher,  except  he  is  wife  himfelf,  "  Ut  emm  de  Pi&ore,  Sculptore,  ficlore,  nemo  nifi 
arciitx  judical e  ;  ita  nifi  Up.ens  non  pottft  perfpicere  fapientem."  Plitr.  Epiji.  10. 
lib.  I, 

[b]  According  to  the  Poet, 

Laudatiffimus  eft,  qui  per  fe  cunfla  videbit: 
Sed  laudandus  &  is,  qui  paret  re£la  monenti. 

[/]  For  this  reafon,  Sejanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  penetration  and  abi- 
lities of  Tiberius,  gave  him  good  counfel  at  the  beginning  of  his  Miniftry.  "  Sejanus, 
adhuc  incipiente  potentia,  bonis  confiliis  notefcere  volebat."     Annal.  4. 

[i]  After  Sejanus  had  fav'd  the  life  of  Tiberius,  in  the  Grotto  of  Spelunca,  Tacitus 
fays,  that  Tiberius  put  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  as  a  man  that  had  a  greater  regard 
for  his  Prince's  fafety  than  his  own.  "  Major  ex  eo,  &  ut  non  fui  anxius,  cum  fide 
audiebatur."  Annul.  4.  And  Tigellinus,  in  order  to  fupplant  his  rivals,  told  Nero, 
that  he  did  not  act  l:ke  Burrhus,  who  had  private  views  of  his  own  ;  that  his  onk- am- 
bition was  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  his  Prince.  "  Non  fe  ut  Burrhurr.  diverfas^p.-sj 
fed  I'olam  incolumitatem  Nercnis  fpeaare."  Annal.  14.  Moft  Minifters  talk  nvtfcij 
Style ;  but  their  heart  and  anions  often  belye  their  lips.  J* 

manag^* 
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management  of  your  whole  State  in  his  hands,  ought  to  lay  afide  the 
care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  turn  all  his  attention  upon  that  charge  only: 
nor  fhould  he  ever  trouble  you  with  any  other  fort  of  bufinefs  that  does 

not  relate  to  your  government  [/]. On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 

keep  him  firmly  attached  to  you,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  confider  his  Ser- 
vices [»;],  to  heap  honours,  riches,  employments,  and  other  favours  and 
obligations  upon  him  ;  that  fo  he  may  be  perfectly  fatisned  and  contented 
in  his  Station,  and  have  no  reafon  to  wifh  for  a  change  of  government ; 
as  he  mud  be  fenfible,  that  inftead  of  gaining  any  thing  more,  he 
would  be  a  lofer  by  it,  and  perhaps  ruined,  when  deprived  of  your 

fupport. When  a  Prince  and  his  Minifter  therefore  are  upon  this 

footing,  they  may  fafely  confide  in  each  other :  but  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  the  event  will  certainly  prove  fatal  to  one  of  them. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.     XXII. 

THERE  are  Princes  of  two  forts  in  the  world  :  fome  who  fee 
every  thing  with  their  own  eyes,  and  govern  their  States  them- 
felves  :  others,  who  trull  to  the  integrity  of  their  Minifters,  and  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  governed  by  fuch  as  have  gained  an  afcendant  over 
them. 

Sovereigns  of  the  former  fort  are,  as  it  were,  the  Life  and  Soul  of 
their  States:  the  weight  of  the  Government  refis  wholly  upon  their 
lhoulders,  as  that  of  the  world  is  faid  by  the  Poets  to  have  done  upon 
the  back  of  Atlas.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  are  the  chief  Magiftrates 
of  Juftice,  Generals  of  their  Armies,  High  Treafurers,  &cc.  They, 
like  God  Almighty  (who  employs  Intelligences  fuperior  to  man  for  the 
performance  of  his  Divine  will)  have  penetrating  and  indefatigable 
Agents  to  execute  their  defigns,  and  to  work  upon  the  feveral  parts  of 

{/]  Tiberius  reprimanded  one  of  the  Senators,  whohad  the  impertinence  to  introduce 
his  family  affairs  into  the  Senate;  and  told  him,  that  the  Senate  was  conftituted  to  deli- 
berate upon  public  bufinefs,  and  not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  little  trifling  complaints 
of  every  private  man.  "  Nee  ideo  a  Majoribus  conceffum  eir,  egredi  altfjuando  rela- 
tionem,  &  quod  in  commune  conducat  loco  fententiae  proferre,  ut  privata  negotia,  res 
familiares  noftras  hie  augeamus  ....  Effl.igitatio  intempclhva  &  improvifu,  cum  aliis  de 
rebus  convenerint  Panes,  confurgere."     Annul.  2. 

[m]  Thus  Tiberius  told  Sejanus,  "  Ipfe  quid  intra  animum  volutaverim,  quibus  adhuc 
neceflitudinibus  immifcere  te  mihi  parem,  omittam  ad  prsefens  referre.  Id  tantum 
aperiam  nihil  effe  tain  t::celfum,  quod  non  virtutcs  iftK,  tuufque  in  me  animus,  me- 
reantur,  datoque  tempore,  vel  in  benatu,  vel  in  concione  non  reticebo."  Jnnal.  4. 
"  Don't  give  yourfelf  any  trouble  about  your  own  family,  1  will  think  of  you  :  and  though 
J  fhall  fay  no  more  at  prefent,  affure  yourfelf  that  I  will  not  fail  to  reward  your  fervices 
at  a  proper  opportunity."  As  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  faid  to  Ruy  Gomez,  his  Prime  Mi- 
flifters    f*  T-ake  care  of  my  affairs,  and  I  will  take  care  of  yours." 

a 
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a  plan,  the  whole  of  which  was  projected   by  themfelves :  their  Mi- 
nisters are  properly  but  tools   in  tiie  bunds  of  wife  and  able  workmen. 

• [Princes  of  the  fecond  clafs,    who  have  not   received  the  fume 

talents  from  Providence,  muft  endeavour  to  fupply  the  want  of  them 
by  the  help  of  able  Minifters.  A  King,  however,  who  has  a  fhare  of 
health  and  fpirits  fufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  Ca- 
binet, is  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  hj  takes  a  prime  Minifter :  but  if  he 
is  not  poffeffed  of  thefe  blefiings,  I  think  he  is  wanting  to  himfelf  and 
his  Subjects,  if  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  his  rational  faculties,  at  leaft 
in  chufing  fome  wife  and  experienced  Servant,  to  carry  the  burden 
which  is  too  heavy  for  his  Mufter.  Every  one  is  not  born  with  ta- 
lents ;  but  every  one  can  difcern  them  in  others,  and  make  ufe  of  them 
if  he  plcafe?.  The  fort  of  knowledge  that  is  moft  common,  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  judge  prefemly  of  the  extent  of  other  peoples  ca- 
pacity. The  meaneft  artift  will  form  a  pretty  juft  opinion  of  the  moft 
accomplished  mafter.  A  private  Soldier  knows  how  far  the  ability  of 
his  officer  reaches ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  ableft  Minifter  are  nar- 
rowly fcanned  by  his  under-agents.  A  Prince  then  muft  be  very  fhort- 
fighted  indeed,  if  he  cannot  judge  of  the  abilities  of  thofe  whom  he 
employs.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter,  I  own,  to  find  out  immediately 
how  fur  their  integrity  may  be  depended  upon.  An  ignorant  man 
cannot  conceal  his  ignorance  :  but  one  that  is  falfe  and  double-hearted, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  his  Mafter,  if  he  finds  his  account  in  it, 
and  to  impofe  upon  him  for  a  long  time  together,  by  one  artifice  or 
other]  ["«].  In  fhort,  if  Sixtus  V.  had  cunning  enough  to  elude  the 
penetration  of  Seventy  Cardinals,  affembled  in  the  Conclave,  (who 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  known  him  thoroughly)  how  much 
more  eafy  a  matter  muft  it  be  for  a  Subject  to  deceive  his  Sovereign, 
who  has  had  but  few  opportunities  of  looking  into  him  ?  A  man  of 
fenfe  will  foon  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  thofe  that  ferve  him  :  but  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  do  the  fume  of 
their  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs. 

It  has  often  been  icen,  that  men  have  appeared  good,  for  want  of 
opportunities  of  being  otherwife ;  and  that  they  have  foon  renounced 

[»]  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  firft  Edition  run? 
thu?.  "  Souverains  du  fecond  ordre  font  comme  plor.^ez,  par  un  defaut  de  genie  ou  une 
indolence  naturelle,  dans  une  indifference  lethargique.  Si  l'etat,  pret  de  tomber  en  de- 
faillance  par  la  faibleffe  du  Souverain,  doit  etre  foutenu  par  la  fageffe  k  la  vivacite  d'un 
Miniftre,  le  Prince  alors  n'eft  qu'  un  fantome,  mais  un  fantome  neceffaire  :  car  il  repre- 

fente  l'Etat  :   tout  ce  qui  eft  a  fouhaiter,  e'eft  qu'il  fafie  un  choix  heureux.< II  n'eft  pas 

auffi  facile,  qu'on  le  penfe,  a  un  Souverain  de  bien  approfonair  le  charactere  de  ceux  qu'il 
\eut  emploicr  dans  les  affaires  ;  car  les  particuliers  ont  autant  de  facilite  a  fe  deguifer  de- 
vant  leurs  maitres,  que  les  Princes  trouvent  d'obftacles  pour  diffimuler  leur  interieur  au 
veux  du  Public." 

Vol.  I.  4.  R  their 
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their  virtue  when  it  has  been  put  to  the  proof.  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Caligula,  were  not  ill  fpoken  of  before  they  came  to  the  throne:  per- 
haps their  wicked  difpofition  might  have  lain  dormant,  if  opportunity 
had  not  called  it  out  into  action.  There  are  men  who,  with  great 
genius,  addrefs,  and  mining  parts,  have  a  bafe  and  ungrateful  Soul  : 
and  there  are  others  of  lefs  abilities,  who  are  poffeffed  of  a  good  and 
generous  heart.  Wife  Princes  have  generally  given  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  efpecially  in  the  management  of  the  interior  concerns  of 
their  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  made  it  a  rule  to  employ 
thofe  in  foreign  negotiations,  who  have  had  the  greater!:  fhare  of  ad- 
drefs. For  as  the  chief  point  is  to  maintain  good  order  and  juftice  at 
home,  common  integrity  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe :  but  as  pene- 
tration and  addrefs  are  often  neceffary  to  unravel  and  guard  againft  the 
intrigues  of  their   neighbours,    they  feem   to   be  more  requifite  upon 

thole  occafions,  than  probity  and  good  faith  alone. 1  think  a  Prince 

can  never  fufficiently  recompence  the  fidelity  of  thofe  that  are  zealous 
in  his  fervice  :  there  is  a  certain  principle  and  regard  for  juftice  en- 
grafted in  human  nature,  which  prompts  us  to  gratitude,  and  we  ought 
to  obey  its  dictates.  The  interefts  of  Princes  likewife  abfolutely  de- 
mand that  they  fhould  be  as  generous  in  rewarding  merit,  as  merciful 
in  punifhing  offences  :  for  when  their  Minifters  perceive,  that  the  beft 
and  readieft  way  to  make  their  fortune,  is  to  be  virtuous  and  incorrupt, 
they  will  not  lie  under  any  temptation  to  be  otherwife  ;  but  naturally 
prefer  the  favour  and  benefactions  of  their  Mafter,  to  the  bribes  of 
foreigners,  or  any  other  perfons.  The  laws  of  juftice  therefore,  and 
wordly  policy,  are  highly  reconcilable  in  this  point :  as  it  is  not  only 
imprudent,  but  hard-hearted,  to  expofe  the  fidelity  of  Minifters  to  a 
dangerous  trial,  by  ungeneroufly  with-holding  the  recompence  that  is 
due  to  their  Services. 

Princes  are  guilty  fometimes  of  another  error;  that  is,  of  too  lightly 
changing  their  Minifters  upon  trifling  occafions,  and  of  punifhing  any 
little  irregularity  in  their  conduct  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  As  Mi- 
nifters act  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  their  Prince,  they  cannot  con- 
ceal their  faults  from  him,  when  they  have  been  fome  time  in  Office  j 
and  the  more  fagacious  he  is,  the  fooner  he  will  difcover  them  :but 
fince  few  Kings  are  Philofophers,  they  have  not  patience  to  bear  [with 
thofe  weakneffes  in  their  Servants,  and  often  carry  their  difgufts  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  they  make  no  fcruple  of  difgracing  and  ruining  them. 
Wife  and  experienced  Princes  know  mankind  more  intimately,  and  act 
more  reafonably  :  they  are  fenfible  that  all  men  are  frail,  that  there  is 
nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  that  the  moft  amiable  qualities  are  balanced 
by  others  of  a  very  different  complexion,  and  that  men  of  the  greater! 
genius  often  partake  of  both.     Upon  this  coniideration,  they  chufe  to 

retain 
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retain  old  Miniiters  (except  they  find  them  perfidious)  with  all  their 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  prefer  fuch  as  they  have  tried  to  others 
whom  they  have  not  ;  like  fkilful  muficians,  who  had  rather  play 
upon  the  inftruroents  they  have  long  been  ufed  to,  than  upon  new  ones 
which  they  know  nothing  of. 


CHAP.     XXIII. 

That  Flatterers  ought  to  be  avoided. 

IMuft  not  forget  to  take  fome  notice  of  an  evil,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  Princes  to  efcape,  except  they  have  a  great  (bare  of  pru- 
dence and  diicretion  ;  and  that  is  flattery,  a  pert  which  infects  all 
Courts  [0] :  for  mankind  are  naturally  io  fond  of  their  own  actions, 
and  apt  to  deceive  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  avoid  this  contagion  j  efpecially  as  thofe  that  endeavour  to  guard 
againft  it,  run  the  rifle  of  becoming  contemptible.  For  there  is  no 
other  fence  againft  Flatterers,  but  to  let  people  know  that  you  are  not 
offended  at  truth  :  and  if  you  indulge  every  one  in  the  freedom  of 
telling  you  the  truth,  you  will  foon  lofe  the  refpecl  that  is  due  to 
you  [/>].  A  wife  Prince  then  (hould  take  a  middle  courfe,  and  make 
choice  of  fome  difcreet  men  in  his  State,  to  whom  alone  he  may  give 
the  liberty  of  telling  him  the  truth  in  fuch  things  as  he  demands  it, 
and  forbid  them  to  meddle  in  any  thing  elfe.  But  he  ought  frequently 
to  make  that  demand,  to  hear  their  opinions,  to  determine  upon  them 
as  he  afterwards  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner towards  them  all,  as  to  fhew  that  the  more  freely  they  fpeak,  the 
more  acceptable  they  will  be  to  him  [q].  After  which,  he  mould 
liflen  to  nobody  elfe ;  but  proceed  firmly  and  fteadily  in  the  execution 
of  what  he  has  refolved  upon.  The  Prince  that  acts  otherwiie,  muft 
either  be  ruined  by  Flatterers,  or  vary  his  refolution  fo  often,  according 
to  the  different  advice  that  is  given  him,  that  he  will  be  very  lightly 
efteemed  [r].     Let  the  following  inftance  fuffice  upon  this  occalion. 

[5]  Tacitus  fays,    Flattery  is  an  evil  of  a  very  ancient  date.     "  Adulationes 

vetus  id  in  Republica  malum."     Annal.  2. 

[/>]  Tiberius,  though  he  hated  flattery,  would  not  fuffer  people  however  to  fpeak  to 
him  wth  freedom.  "  Angufta  &  lubrica  oratio  fub  Principe,  qui  libertatem  metuebat, 
adulationem  oderal."     Annal.  i. 

[q ]  Like  King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  being  importuned  by  one  of  his  Courtiers, 
for  a  pake  that  was  vacant,  told  him,  "  that  he  referved  it  for  a  man  that  never  flattered 
him." 

[r]  Like  all  weak  Princes,  "  Ipfe  modd  hue,  modb  illuc,  ut  quemque  fuadentium  au- 
dierat,  promptus."  Says  Tacitus  of  Claudius.  Annal.  1 2,  "  Hue  illuc  circumagi,  quae 
jufferat  vetare,  quae  vetueratjubere."     Hifi.  3. 

a    R  2  Father 
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Father  Luca,    a  Prieft,  who  attended  the  Court  of  the  prefent 

Emperor  Maximilian,  fpeaking  of  his  Mafter  one  day,  faid,  "  that  he 
never  advifed  with  any  body,  nor  ever  did  any  thing  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  inclination  :"  and  the  realbn  of  that  was,  becaufe 
he  acted  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down.  For  as  the 
Emperor  is  a  very  clofe  referved  man,  he  never  communicates  his  Se- 
crets, nor  confults  any  one  :  but  when  his  refolutions  are  to  be  executed, 
and  people  begin  to  difcover  them,  they  are  oppofed  by  thofe  that  are 
about  his  perfon  :  and  he  being  of  an  eafy,  flexible  difpofition,  always 
fuffers  himfelf  at  laft  to  be  governed  by  their  opinions.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  what  he  does  one  day,  he  frequently  cancels  the 
next  [  /]  :  fo  that  nobody  can  build  upon  his  determinations,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  he  deligns,  or  what  they  will  be. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of  others  in  every  thing; 
but  at  fuch  times  only  as  he  thinks  proper  toafk,  and  not  whenever  they 
are  pleafed  to  obtrude  it  upon  him  :  nay,  he  ought  to  difcourage  every 
one  from  prefuming  to  advife  him,  except  when  he  requires  it  j  which 
indeed  he  mould  do  very  often,  and  be  exceeding  patient  in  hearing  the 
truth  in  fuch  matters  as  he  enquires  about :  but  if  he  finds  that  they 
endeavour  to  fupprefs  it,  or  will  not  fpeak  out  for  fome  private  reafon 
or  other,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  to  fhew  his  difpleafure.  Thofe 
are  much  miftaken,  who  think  a  Prince  that  takes  advice,  will  pafs  for 
one  that  has  no  judgment  himfelf,  but  what  he  owes  to  the  counfel 
of  others  [  /  ]  :  for  it  is  a  general  and  infallible  rule,  that  a  Prince  who 
has  no  prudence  of  his  own,  can  never  be  well  advifed  ;  except,  by 
chance,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  fome  other  man 
of  great  abilities  :  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  indeed,  he  may  be  well  governed, 
but  he  cannot  fupport  himfelf  in  his  State,  becaufe  that  Minilfer  will 
loon  ftrip  him  of  it.  But  if  a  Prince,  who  has  no  great  judgment  of 
his  own,  confults  with  more  than  one,  they  will  differ  in  their  opini- 
ons, and  he  will  not  be  able  to  reconcile  or  unite  them  [«]  :  they  will 
all  be  endeavouring  to  ferve  themfelves,  whilft  he  neither  perceives  it, 
nor  could  provide  any  remedy  for  it  if  he  did  [x].     Indeed   it  cannot 

[/]  A  fault  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  afterwards  faid  to  inherit  from  this 
Maximilian  I. 

[r]  "  The  abilities  of  a  Minifter,  fays  a  wife  Spaniard,  are  never  any  difparagement 
to  his  Mafter:  all  the  glory  of  a  fuccefuful  enterprize,  as  well  as  the  ignominy  of  an 
nnfuccefsful  one,  is  imputed  to  the  principal  caufe  of  it.  The  firft  movers  in  any  action 
are  always  either  praiied  or  blamed  :  people  fcldom  fay  fuch  a  Prince  had  good  or  bad 
Minifters  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  was  either  a  wife  or  a  weak  man.  Jt  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  therefore,  for  fuch  as  have  any  regard  for  their  own  reputation,  to  make  choice 
of  good  Minifters."     Gratian.  Or  at.  Man. 

[it]  "  Ncque  alienis  confiliis  regi,  neque  fua  expedire."  Tacit.  H'tjl.  3. 

[x]  "  Sibi  quifque  tendentes."  Hjfi,  I.  "  Qi'ia  apud  infirmum.  minore  metu,  ma- 
jors pixmio  peccatur,"   ibid, 

be 
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be  otherwife  ;  for  men  will  always  behave   to  you  like  rogues,   if  you 

have  it   not   in  your   power  to  compel  them  to  be  honeft. 1  lay 

then,  that  good  counfel  (whofoever  gives  it)  originally  proceeds  from 
the  wifdom  of  the  Prince  ;  and  not  the  wifdom  of  the  Prince  from  good 
counfel. 


EXAMEN.    CHAP.     XXIII. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  any  hiftory,  or  book  of  Morality,  in  which 
the  weaknefs  of  Prince?,  with  regard  to  flattery,  is  not  feverely 
cenlured  :  the  authors  would  have  Kings  honour  truth,  and  accuftom 
themfelves  to  hear  with  their  own  ears  :  and  fo  far  thev  are  right.  But 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  content  them  :  they  further  (like  all  the  reft  of 
mankind)  require  fuch  things  from  them,  as  are  contradictory  to  each 
other.  They  will  allow  them  to  cherilh  fo  much  felf-love  and  am- 
bition, as  may  infpire  them  with  a  defire  of  gloiy,  and  fpur  them  on 
to  great  actions  :  but  ;it  the  fame  time  they  expecl  that  they  mould  be 
fo  indifferent  and  regardlefs  of  that  glory,  when  obtained,  as  freely  to 
renounce  the  reward  of  their  labours ;  and  that  the  fame  principle 
fhould  excite  them  to  merit  praife,  and  then  to  defpile  it.  This  is 
pretending  to  a  great  deal  of  humility  indeed  :  but  we  thould  do  them 
too  much  honour,  in  fuppofing  they  would  lay  a  feverer  reftraint  upon 

themfelves,   than   upon   others. Contemptus  virtutis  ex  cojitemptu 

fames.  A  contempt  of  Virtue  arifes  from  a  contempt  of  fame.  Few 
Princes  defpife  fame  and  reputation,  but  fuch  as  are  given  up  to  indo- 
lence, effeminacy,  and  pleafure  ;  m..ffes  of  vile  matter,  without  any 
virtue  to  animate  them.  Some  of  the  mod  cruel  Tyrants,  it  is  'rue, 
have  affected  praife  :  but  that  was  an  odious  piece  of  vanity  and  in- 
juftice  too  in  them  :  they  demanded  efteem,  when  they  had  merited 
infamy  and  deteftation. 

To  bad  Princes,  Flattery  is  a  poifon  that  ftill  increafes  the  depravity 
of  their  heaits:  and  with  regard  to  good  Princes,  it  is  a  fort  of  ruft 
that  eats  into  their  fame,  and  ecliples  their  fplendor.  Men  of  fenfe 
and  delicacy  are  nauieated  at  grofs  adulation.  But  there  is  another 
fpecies  of  flattery,  that  is  more  fubtle  and  adroit,  which  difguiles  or 
extenuate'  iaults,  and  furniihes  the  paffions  with  arguments  to  defend 
their  exceffes.  It  gives  the  name  of  Juftice  to  feverity,  and  fets  pro- 
fufion  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  make  it  miftaken  for  liberality.  It  throws 
the  veil  of  pleafure  and  amufement  over  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,  and 
amplifies  every  vice  in  others,  to  palliate  thofe  of  its  own  Patron.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  caught  by  this  fort  of  flattery,  which  feems 
to  juftify  their  follies  and  vices,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to  truth  :   they 

know 
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know  not  how  to  keep  thofe  at  a  diftance,  who,  as  they  think,  only 
pay  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  their  merit.  This  kind  of  flattery, 
as  it  appears  like  praife  founded  upon  a  good  bottom,  is  the  mofr.  re- 
fined and  infinuating  of  all  others ;  and  it  requires  no  fmall  degree  of 
judgment  to  diftinguifh  it  from  truth.  It  does  not  attend  a  Monarch 
to  a  Siege  or  a  field  of  battle,  in  the  fhape  of  a  Poet,  to  record  his 
wonderful  exploits  there  :  it  does  not  compofe  tury  id  Prologues  for 
Operas,  dull  Prefaces,  or  fervile  Dedications :  it  does  not  make  the 
Hero  blufh  with  a  bombaftand  exaggerated  recital  of  his  Victories  [_>•]. 

On  the  contrary,  it  puts   on  an  air  of  fimplicity,  and  makes  its 

approaches  in  a  delicate,  but  feemingly  unaffected  manner. How 

then  can  a  great  man,  a  Hero,  a  Prince  of  any  feniibilky,  be  difpleafed 
at  a  truth  which  feems  to  efcape  from  the  frank  ami  artlefs  fpirit  of  a 
friend  ?  Lewis  XIV.  who  did  not  want  to  be  told  that  his  pretence 
alone  ftruck  a  fort  of  reverential  awe  into  others,  and  feemed  not  a 
little  elated  with  the  confeioufnefs  of  this  fuperiority,  was  far  from 
being  offended  at  an  old  officer,  who  having  occafion  to  addrefs  him 
upon  fome  account  or  other,  began  to  faulter  and  hefitate  in  his  fpeech  ; 
but  recovering  himfelf  from  his  confufion,  after  fome  paute,  he  faid, 
"  Sire,  I  never  ufed  to  tremble  in  this  manner  before  your  Enemies.", 
If  Princes,  who  have  been  Subjects  before  theujefore  exalted  to  a  throne, 
would  remember  their  former  condition,  they  might  difpenfe  with  the 
food  of  adulation:  but  thofe  that  have  reigned  all  their  lives,  having 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  live,  like  Gods,  upon  incenfe  and  oblations, 
would  die  of  hunger  and  emptinefs,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ufual  diet. 

Kings  therefore,  furely  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned  :  but 
thofe  that  flatter  them,  deferve  both  the  reprehenfion  and  deteftation  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  Calumniators,  and  all  others,  who  are  fo  much 
the  enemies  of  their  Sovereign,  as  to  difguife  or  conceal  the  truth  from 

him. We  ought  however  to  make  a  diflinction  betwixt  flattery  and 

due  praife.  Trajan  was  ftill  more  animated  to  virtuous  actions  by 
Pliny's  Panegyric  j  and  Tiberius  more  confirmed  in  his  vices  by  the 
flattery  of  the  Senate. 

[>']  Thefe  ftrokes  feem  to  be  levelled  at  fome  particular  perfons;  perhaps  fome  of 
the  fawning  Court-poets  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 

How   it  came   to  pafs  that   many  of  the  Italian   Princes  lojl    their 

Dominions. 

IF  a  new  Prince  will  carefully  obferve  the  rules  I  have  laid  down, 
they  will  foon  make  him  appear  like  an  hereditary  one,  and  render 
his  dominion  even  more  firm  and  fecure  than  if  he  was  really  fo.  For 
the  actions  of  a  new  Prince  being  more  narrowly  watched  than  thofe 
of  another  who  has  been  long  eftablifr.ed  in  his  Sovereignty,  conciliate 
the  affections  of  his  Subjects  more  powerfully  (when  thofe  aclions  prove 
virtuous)  and  attach  them  more  ftrongly  to  him  than  if  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  by  ancient  right :  as  men  are  more  nearly  affected 
with  the  prefent,  than  with  what  is  paif,  and  when  they  find  them- 
felves  eaiy  and  happy  in  their  circumftances,  endeavour  to  enioy  tl 
jrf  peace,  without  deiiring  any  change  [z]  :  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
fupport  him  with  all  their  might,  provided  he  is  not  wanting  to  hi 
felf  in  other  things.  So  that  he  will  reap  the  glory  not  only  of  h.i\ 
founded  a  new  Principality,  but  of  having  fortified  and  embellifhed  it 
with  wholefome  laws,  a  good  army,  firm  alliances,  and  virtuous  ex- 
amples: whereas  he  that  was  born  a  Prince,  and  lofes  his  dominions 
by  imprudent  conduct,   deferves  a  double  fhare  of  inf.my. 

If  we  look  round  Italy,  and  confider  the  conducl  of  the  Princes  who 
have  loft  their  States  there  in  our  times,  as  the  King  of  Naples,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  fome  others,  we  mail  find,  in  the  fi  ft  place,  a 
deleft  common  to  them  all,  with  regard  to  their  arms  and  manner  of 
conducting  their  wars,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  at  large;  and  in  the 
next,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  hated  by  the  people,  and  others 
by  the  Grandees  :  for  a  Piince  that  fteers  clear  of  thefe  errors,  and  is 
ftrong  enough  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  cannot  well  be  ft  ;pped 
of  his  dominions.  Philip  of  Macedon  [a]  (not  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  he  that  was  vanquished  at  laft  by  Titus  Qointus)  v.  s 
but  weak  in  cornparifon  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  by  whom  he 
was  invaded  :  neverthelels,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  warlike  difpolition, 
a  good  Soldiejr,  and  had  found  means  to  gain  the  affection  both  of  the 
people  and  the  Grandees,  he  fupported  a  war  againlt  thofe  two  poweis 
for  the  fpace  of  feveraQ  years:  and  though,  indeed,  he  loft  fome  Cities 

[z]  "  Tu:a  &  praefentia  quam  vetera  &  periculofa  malum."  Tacit,  dnnal.  i.  "  Ante- 
ponunt  prxfentia  dubiis."      Hifi.  i. 

[a]  Father  of  Perfeus,  the  laft  King  of  Macedon, 

in 
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in  the  end,  yet  he  preferved  his  Kingdom.  It  is  not  owing  to  the 
malevolence  of  fortune  therefore,  that  ieveral  of  our  Princes  have  lot! 
dominions  which  they  had  been  long  poffeffed  of,  but  to  their  own  in- 
dolence and  indifcretion :  for  as  they  took  no  manner  of  care  in  peace- 
able time?,  to  provide  againfl  any  change  that  might  enfue  (it  being  the 
common  foible  of  mankind  not  to  think  of  a  ftorm  whilft  the  calm  con- 
tinues) when  a  war  broke  out,  and  the  enemy  drew  near,  inftead  of 
making  any  defence,  they  ran  away,  without  any  other  hopes,  than  that 
their  Subjects  would  recall  them  when  they  began  to  be  tired  of  the  in- 
folence  and  opprefiion  of  the  Conqueror.  A  courfe,  indeed,  which 
muft  be  taken  when  there  is  no  other  left ;  but  furely  the  man  is  much 
to  be  condemned,  who  neglects  all  other  remedies,  and  trufts  to  that 
alone  :  for  who  would  throw  himfelf  down,  only  out  of  an  expectation 
that  fome  body  or  other  will  be  kind  enough  to  help  him  up  again  ? 
Befides,  that  may  not  happen ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  but  a  pitiful  fecurity, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  he  muft  then  continually  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  others :  that  defence  only  is  certain  and  durable,  which  depends  up- 
on a  man's  felf,  and  his  own  courage. 


EXAMEN.      CHAP.     XXIV. 


1 


"^  H  E   Story  of  Cadmus,  who  fowed  the  teeth  of  a  Serpent  which 
he  had  killed,  and  from  whence  a  race^f^men  fprung  up,  who 


fought  with  each  other  till  they  were  all  kflTedL  is  a  lively  reprefentation 
of  what  the  Italian  Princes  were  in  MachiavePs  time.  The  bafenefs 
and  treachery,  which  they  were  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  entirely 
ruined  their  affairs. — Whoever  reads  the  Hiftory  of  Italy,  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  find  no- 
thing elfe  but  one  continued  feries  of  cruelty,  fedition,  violence,  con- 
federacies to  deftroy  each  other,  ufurpations,  aiTaffinations,  in  a  word, 
an  sffemblage  of  fuch  enormous  crimes,  that  the  very  idea  of  them 
alone  infpires  one  with  horror.  If  we  were  to  banifh  Juftice  and  Hu- 
manity out  of  the  world,  as  Machiavel  endeavours  to  do,  it  muft  foon 
be  iubverted  ;  an  inundation  of  wickednefs  would  preiently  overwhelm 
the  Univerfe,  and  reduce  it  to  a  defart.  The  Italian  Princes  owed  the 
lofs  of  their  States  to  their  iniquity  and  barbarity:  and  the  vile  princi- 
ples, which  Machiavel  inculcates,  would  infallibly  ruin  thofe  that  fhould 
be  mad  enough  to  adopt  them.  But  as  I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  dif- 
guife  any  thing,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  indolence  and  effeminacy 
of  fome  of  the  Italian  Princes,  might  equally  contribute  with  their 
wickednefs,  to  effect  their  deftruction.  The  weaknefs  of  the  Kingsof 
Naples  was  certainly  one  caufe  of  their  ruin :    but  let  any  Politician 


argue 
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argue  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  let  him  bail  J  Syftems,  quote  examples, 
and  employ  all  his  Sophifms,  he  uiil  he  forced,  after  all,  to  own  the 
expedience  and  necelfity  of  Juftice. 

I  ihould  be  glad  to  kuovv  what  MachJavel  means,  when  he  fays, 
"  the  actions  of  a  new  Prince  (an  Ulurper  I  imagine)  being  more  nar- 
rowly watched  than  thole  of  another,  who  has  long  been  ettabliihed  in 
his  Sovereignty,  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  Subjects  more  power- 
fully when  they  prove  virtuous,  and  attach  them  more.ftrongly  to  him, 
than  if  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  by  ancient  rigln  ;  as  men  are 
more  nearly  arfcckd  with  the  prefent,  than  with  what  is  pad,  and  when 
they  find  themfelves  eafy  and  happy  in  their  circumftances,  endeavour 
to  enjoy  them  in  peace  without  deliring  any  change."  Does  Machiavel 
here  luppofe,  that  if  two  perfons  were  equally  qualified  as  to  valour  and 
yvifdom,  a  whole  nation  would  prefer  an  Ulurper  to  a  lawful  Prince? 
or  does  he  fuppofe,  that  one  of  them  is  already  a  Sovereign,  but  defti- 
tuteof  thefe  virtues;  and  the  other  a  mere  Adventurer,  though  a  man 
of  gi'eat  courage  and  abilities?  Surely  the  firffc  cannot  be  his  meaning, 
as  jt  is  fo  oppolite  to  all  reafon  and  common  fenfe :  it  would  be  an  effect 
without  any  caufe,  but  the  prejudice  of  a  people  in  favour  of  a  man, 
who  yet  has  been  guilty  of  violence  and  injuftice  to  obtain  power,  and 
whole  merit  is  confelfedly  not  fuperior  to  that  of  a  lawful  Prince. — 
Nor  can  the  lecond  cafe  well  be  fuppofed:  for  what  good  qualities  fo- 
ever  an  Ulurper  may  be  polfelTed  of,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  act 
of  fiezing  upon  a  State  by  force  is  highly  unjuft.  And  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  Prince  that  fets  out  with  violence  and  injuftice,  but  an 
opprefhve  and  tyrannical  reign  ?  If  a  man  ihould  catch  his  wife  in -adul- 
tery the  very  firft  day  of  their  nuptials,  I  fancy  he  would  be  apt  to  en- 
tertain but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  her  future  virtue. 

Machiavel  confutes  and  condemns  himfelf  from  his  own  mouth  in 
this  Chapter.  He  fays  exprefsly,  "  that  a  Prince  cannot  pombly  fup- 
port  himfelf  upon  his  throne,  without  fecuring  the  affection  of  his  Sub- 
jecls, that  is,  both  of  the  people  and  Grandees,  and  without  a  good 
army  [b]"  Truth  feems  to  extort  this  from  him  whether  he  will  or  not: 
the  very  Devils,  as  Divines  afTure  us,  acknowledge  a  God,  though  they 
blafpheme  him. — To  gain  the  affections  both  of  the  people  and  the 
Grandees,  a  large  fund  of  goodnefs  is  requifite :  a  Prince  muft  be  hu- 
mane and  beneficent;  and  with  thefe  qualities  he  muft  alfo  have  a  good 
capacity,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  painful  functions  of  his  Office  in  a  due 
manner.  It  is  in  this  ftation  as  in  all  others:  whatever  profeffion  or  em- 
ployment men  follow,  they  will  never  gain  the  confidence  of  any  one,  if 

[b]  See  the  paragraph  which  begins  thus,  in  the  24th  Chapter  of  the  Prince,    *«  If  we 

look  round  Italy,  Sec," This  quotation  is  fomething  different  from  it. 

Vol.  I.  4  S  they 
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they  do  not  act  with  prudence  and  honefty:  the  mofr,  corrupt  always 
chufe  to  deal  with  men  of  probity  and  nncerity  ;  and  thofe  that  are 
not  capable  of  governing  themfelves,  are  glad  to  truft  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  fuch,  as  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and  integrity.  Even 
a  common  Tradefman  cannot  hope  to  fucceed  in  his  bufinefs,  if  he  is 
not  a  careful,  honeft  man:  and  fhall  Royalty  be  the  only  rank  in  which 
villainy  is  to  be  authorized?  It  is  neceffary  to  be  the  man  I  have  juft 
now  defcribed,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  peo- 
ple; and  not  fuch  an  one  as  Machiavel  recommends  as  a  pattern,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  this  Work;  that  is,  cruel,  unjuft,  ambitious,  and 
attentive  only  to  his  own  private  intereff.  and  aggrandizement. 

Such  is  the  Politician  when  unmafked,  who  was  reputed  an  able 
man  in  his  own  times,  and  whofe  abominable  Maxims  have  not  only 
been  followed  by  many  Minifters,  who  yet  condemned  them  as  dange- 
rous, but  recommended  to  the  Study,  of  their  Matters :  a  Politician, 
whom  nobody  before  has  anfwered  in  form,  and  whofe  precepts  are 
ftill  praftiied  by  feveral  others,  without  fear  of  cenfure.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  mankind,  if  Machiavelifm  could  be  utterly  rooted  out  of  the 
world.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  abfurdities  of  it :  let  Princes 
confute  it  by  their  practice.  It  is  their  duty  to  difabufe  the  public,  and 
to  fhew  how  wrong  an  opinion  has  been  conceived  of  Politics,  which 
ought  in  reality  to  be  a  Syftem  of  true  wifdom  and  honefty,  and  not  of 
low  cunning  and  knavery,  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  It  fhould 
be  their  peculiar  care  to  exclude  all  double-dealing  and  infincerity  cut 
of  treaties,  and  to  reftore  punctuality  and  good  faith;  of  which,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  there  is  feldom  much  to  be  found  amongft  Sovereigns.  It  is 
their  bufinefs  to  fhew,  that  they  have  no  defire  to  encroach  upon  the 
dominions  of  their  neighbours,  though  they  are  determined  to  defend 
their  own.  The  Prince  that  grafps  at  too  much,  is  like  a  glutton  who 
overloads  his  Stomach  with  meat,  without  confidering  how  it  is  to  be 
digefted  :  whilfr.  he  that  contents  himfelf  with  well  governing  his  own 
State,  may  be  compared  to  another  man  who  eats  temperately,  and 
whofe  Stomach,  therefore,  will  properly  digeft  his  food. 

CHAP.     XXV. 

How  far  Fortune  may  be  faid  to  prevail  in  human  affairs,  and  in  what 

manner  She  is  to  be  oppofed. 

THERE  have  been  many,  I  know,  and  ftill  are  fome,  who  think 
the  affairs  of  this  World   are  governed  either  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, or  Fortune,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  human  wifdom  has  no  fhare 

at 
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at  all  in  them  :  from  whence  they  infer,  that  it  is  the  belt  way  not 
to  give  ourlelves  any  trouble  about  them;  but  to  leave  every  thing  to 
its  own  tendency  and  event  [c].  This  opinion  has  gained  ground  in  our 
times,  from  the  many  flrange  revolutions  which  have  happened,  and 
dill  happen  every  day,  contrary  to  all  human  judgment  and  conjecture  : 
and,  indeed,  when  I  fometimes  ferioufly  confider  thefe  things,  I  am 
almoft  perluaded  to  think  fo  myfelf.  Neverthelefs,  that  our  free-will 
may  not  be  abfolutely  over-ruled,  it  feems  as  if  Fortune  had  referved 
the  direction  of  one  half  of  our  actions  to  hcrfelf,  and  left  the  other  in 
a  great  meafure  to  our  own  management  [</].  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not help  comparing  her  to  a  rapid  river,  which  when  it  overflows  its 
banks,  carries  away  trees,  houfes,  and  lands,  from  one  place,  and  leaves 
them  in  another;  whilll  every  body  flies  before  it,  and  neither  has  re- 
folution  nor  power  to  oppofe  its  fury.  This  ought  not,  however,  to 
difcourage  us  from  throwing  up  mounds,  cutting  trenches,  and  making 
other  due  provisions  afterwards  whilll  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  to  guard 
againft  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  it  fwells  again,  that  if  the  torrent 
cannot  be  wholly  flemmed,  it  may  at  lead  be  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  the  impetuofity  of  the  Stream  in  fome  meafure  retrained.  It 
is  the  lame  with  regard  to  Fortune,  who  exercifes  her  power  in  an 
arbitary  and  infolent  manner,  where  there  are  no  preparations  made  to 
refill  her,  and  turns  her  whole  force  on  that  fide,  where  (he  finds  no 

[c]  Tacitus,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  fays  fomething  like  this  in  the  Sixth  Book  of 
his  Annals.  "  In  incerto  judicium  eft,  fatone  res  mortalium,  an  neceflitate  immutabili, 
an  Sorte  volvantur."  And  adds  prefently  after,  "  fome  think  there  is  an  inevitable  fata- 
lity, and  that  this  fatality  is  nothing  but  a  concatenation  of  natural  caufes  with  their 
effects  ;  from  whence  it  comes  to  pais,  that  after  we  have  fixed  upon  any  certain  courfe 
or  fort  of  life,  it  is  not  poffible  for  us  to  avoid  the  accidents  and  events  that  are  incident 
to  it."  "  Fatum  quidem  congruere  rebus  putant,  fed  non  e  vagis  ftellis,  verum  apud 
principia  &  nexus  naturalium  caufarum  :  ac  tamen  elecYionem  vitas  nobis  relinquunt; 
quam  ubi  elegeris,  certum  imminentium  ordinem."  As  to  what  Machiavel  fays,  "  that 
human  prudence  has  little  or  no  fhare  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,"  Tacitus  gives  us  a  re- 
markable inftance  in  Claudius,  whom  Fortune  had  deftined  to  Empire,  contrary  to  the 
Opinion  and  expectation  of  all  men.  "  Mihi,  fays  he,  quanto  plura  recentium,  feu  vc- 
tcrum  revolvo,  tanto  magis  ludibria  rerum  mortalium  cunftis  in  negotiis  oblervantur ; 
quippe  fama,  fpe,  veneratione,  potius  omnes  deftinabantur  imperio,  quam  quern  futurum 
Principem  fortunftjn  occulto  tenebat." — "  Fortune,  fays  Gratian,  which  is  fo  much 
talked  of,  and  fo  little  underftood,  is  nothing  more  than  the  mother  of  accideHts,  and  the 
daughter  of  Supreme  Providence,  which  concurs  with  fecond  caufes,  either  in  moving 
them,  or  fuffering  them  to  act  of  themfelves.  It  is  this  Queen  fo  abfolute,  fo  impene- 
trable, and  fo  inexorable,  that  laughs  at  one,  turns  her  back  upon  another,  fometimes 
acts  the  Mother,  fometimes  the  Step-Mother,  not  merely  out  of  the  effect  of  paffion  or 
caprice,  but  by  an  incomprehenfible  fecret  in  the  Judgments  of  God."  See  Chap.  X.  of 
his  Hero. — But  is  not  this  incomprehenfible  nonfenfe .?  as  indeed  nonfenfe  never  has  any 
meaning. 

[d]  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  fays  Seneca,  be  he  ever  fo  wife,  to  command 
fucceis:  we  begin  things,  but  fortune  finifhes  them."  Epijl.  14.  Solomon  fays,  thru  and 
chance  happen  to  all  men, 

4  S  2  banks 
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banks  nor  ditches  thrown  up  to  check  her  career. — If  we  confider  the 
circumftances  of  Italy,  which  has  been  the  Seat  of  thefe  revolutions, 
and  what  has  been  the  caufe  of  them,  we  fhall  find  it  like  a  plain  with- 
out any  fences  to  fecure  it:  whereas,  if  it  had  been  properly  fortified 
like  Germany,  France,  or  Spain,  fuch  inundations  of  foreigners  would 
either  never  have  happened,  or  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  occa- 
fioned  fuch  alterations  as  they  have  done  [e].  Let  this  fuffice  in  general 
concerning  the  neceffity  of  oppofing  Fortune. 

But  to  defcend  to  particulars.  I  fay  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee 
a  Prince  happy  one  day,  and  ruined  the  next,  without  difcerning  any 
alteration,  either  in  his  difpofition  or  manner  of  Government}  for,  as 
I  have  already  fhewn  at  large,  he  that  relies  folely  upon  fortune,  muft 
inevitably  be  ruined  whenever  fhe  turns  her  back  upon  him.  I  further 
aifert,  that  he  will  generally  fucceed,  who  accommodates  himfelf  to  the 
nature  of  the  times,  and  that  another  will  milcarry,  who  does  not  con- 
form to  them.  For  we  fee  different  men  take  different  courfes  to  obtain 
the  end  that  they  propofe  to  themfelves  j  which,  commonly  fpeaking,  is 
the  acquifition  either  of  glory  or  riches :  one  proceeds  with  circumfpec- 
tion,  another  without  any  caution  or  referve ;  fome  by  force,  others  by 
artifice ;  fome  again  with  patience,  others  with  impetuofity  ;  and  yet  it 
is  poffible  they  may  all  arrive  at  the  fame  point  by  different  ways.  It 
is  often  feen  like  wife,  that  of  two  men  equally  cautious,  one  fucceeds 
in  his  deiigns,  and  the  other  does  not:  and  that  if  two  others,  though  of 
difpofitions  quite  contrary  to  each  other,  (one  of  them  being  hafty,  the 
other  cool  and  flow,  for  inftance)  purfue  the  fame  object,  they  both, 
perhaps,  will  fucceed ;  which  is  entirely  owing  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  which  always  prove  favourable  or  adverfe,  according  as  men 
conform  to  them.  From  hence  it  happens,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  that 
two  perfons  who  take  different  meafures,  fhall  obtain  the  fame  end : 
and  that  two  others  who  fteer  the  fame  courfe,  fhall  have  different 
fuccefs.  From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  change  of  one's 
condition  from  good  to  bad:  for  if  the  times  are  adapted  to  the  conduct 
of  a  Prince  who  is  of  a  patient  and  circumfpect  difpofition,  his  govern- 
ment, being  well  fuited  to  them,  will  be  happy  and  profperous :  but  if 
times  and  circumftances  alter,  he  is  lure  to  be  undone,  that  is,  if  he 
does  not  like  wife  change  his  manner  of  proceeding  [/]. 

[<?]  See  the  Hi/lory  of  Florence,  Book  I.  towards  the  beginning,  where  Machiavel  fpeaks 
of  the  alterations  and  changes  caufed  in  Italy  by  the  irruptions  of  Barbarians,  Sec. 

[/]  "  P'etro  Soderini,  fays  Machiavel,  proceeded  with  lenity  and  patience  in  all  things, 
and  both  he  and  his  Country  were  benefitted  by  ir,  wh'tlft  it  fuited  the  times.  But  when 
it  became  neceffary  to  act  with  more  vigour,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  fo: 
which  proved  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  Country.  If  he  had  acted  with  Spirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  as  his  office  of  Gonfalonier  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  done,  he  might  have 
ruined  the  Medici,  and  confequently  have  preferved  the  liberties  of  his  Country."  See 
the  political  difcourfes,  Book  111.  Chap,  jii,  and  ix. 

But 
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But  there  is  no  perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  wife,  that  can  perfectly 
accommodate  himfelf  to  rf// changes:  for  one  man  cannot  well  tell  how 
to  act  contrary  to  what,  perhaps,  he  is  powerfully  inclined  by  nature: 
and  another  cannot  eafily  perfuade  himfelf  to  quit  a  courfe  of  life,  in 
which  he  has  always  fucceeded  before.  So  that  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
proceed  with  vigour  and  expedition,  a  cool  and  deliberate  man,  not 
knowing  how  to  act  that  part,  is  generally  undone:  whereas  if  he 
would  alter  his  conduct,  according  to  the  times,  he  would  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  that  fortune  had  deferted  him  [g].  Pope  Julius  II. 
acted  with  fire  and  impetuofity  in  all  his  enterprizes:  and  the  times  and 
circum fiances  of  affairs  were  fo  fuited  to  his  genius,  thit  he  feldom  or 
never  failed  in  any  thing  that  he  undertook.  We  might  inllance  in  par- 
ticular his  fir  ft  enterpnze  againft  Bologna,  when  Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
was  Lord  of  that  City.  The  Venetians  took  umbrage  at  it;  the  Kings 
of  Fiance  and  Spain  had  fome  defigns  of  that  kind  themfelves;  and  yet 
he  profecuted  that  expedition  (which  he  headed  in  perfon)  with  inch  a 
degree  of  fury  and  refolution,  that  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Vene- 
tians durft  offer  to  move;  the  latter  being  abfolutely afraid,  and  the  for- 
mer unwilling  to  difoblige  him,  left  he  mould  nppofe  them  in  the  de- 
figns they  had  formed  of  reducing  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples :  and 
as  to  the  King  of  France,  who  wanted  to  make  thac  Pontiff  his  friend, 
in  oider  to  Humble  the  Venetians,  he  durft  not  refufe  him  his  afliftance 
in  an  enterprize,  upon  which  he  perceived  he  was  lo  thoroughly  deter- 
mined, for  fear  of  offending  him. — Julius,  therefore,  did  that  by  a 
furious  and  precipitate  manner  of  proceeding,  which  no  other  Pontiff 
could  have  effected  by  cool  and  deliberate  meafures :  for  if  he  had  ftaid 
trifling  at  Rome  til!  he  had  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations,  and  fettled 
every  thing  in  due  form  and  order  for  his  expedition,  as  many  a  Pope 
would  have  done,  the  opportunity  would  have  been  loft,  and  he  mult 
have  failed  in  the  enterprize;  as  the  King  of  France  would  have  found 
a  thoufand  pretences  to  excufe  himlelf  from  furniihing  him  with  fuc- 
cours,  and  others  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  fuggefting  obftacles 
and  impediments,  to  diveit  him  from  fuch  an  undertaking.  As  all  the 
reft  of  his  actions  were  of  the'fame  Stamp,  and  all  proved  fuccefsful, 
I  mall  not  give  myfelf  the  trouble  of  reciting  any  more  of  them.  In- 
deed the  fhortnefs  of  his  life  prevented  him  from  experiencing  any  vicif- 

[g]  See  the  fame  Ch?pter,  viz.  the  ninth. — A  King  of  Sparta  being  upbraided  with 
changing  his  conduct,  m.de  anfwer,  "that  it  was  not  he,  but  his  affairs  that  were 
changed."  Which  fhews,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  accommodate  one's  felf  to  the  times, 
*S  Morem  accommod^ui,  proat  conducat/'  Tacit.  Antral.  12.  "  Remifium  aliquid  & 
mitigatum,  quia  expedient."  Annal.  3.  "  They  have  always  been  efteemed  wife  men, 
fays  Tuily,  who  have  yielded  to  the  times."  Tempori  cedere,  id  eft,  neceflitati  purere, 
femper  fapientis  eft  habitum." 

fitude 
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fitude  of  fortune  [h]  :  for  if  he  had  lived  till  the  times  had  changed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  mull  have  been  obliged  to  act  with  coolnefs  and 
ci.eumfpection  in  his  enterprizes,  he  would  certainly  have  been  ruined; 
becauie  he  could  never  have  deviated  from  that  violent  and  impetuous 
character,  which  was  imoreffed  upon  him  by  nature. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince,  or  any  other  man,  who  continues  ob- 
ftinately  in  his  courfe,  will  be  fortunate,  as  long  as  his  conduct  is  luited 
to  the  times ;  but  when  they  differ  from  each  other,  he  will  be  other- 
wife  :  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  is  better  to  be  bold  than  bafh-i 
ful  >  for  Fortune  is  like  a  woman,  who  mufl  be  teazed  and  treated  in 
a  Cavalier  manner,  by  thofe  that  expect  to  prevail  over  her,  when  other 
means  fail ;  and  experience  thews,  that  me  is  commonly  more  liberal 
of  her  favours  to  thofe  that  attack  her  with  warmth  and  vigour,  than  to 
fuch  as  are  timid  and  refpedful  in  their  addreffes.  For  this  reafon,  fhe 
is  always  partial  to  young  men,  as  they  are  frank  and  forward,  and 
feem  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  her  embraces  [/]. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.     XXV. 

TH  E  queftion  concerning  the  free-agency  of  mankind,  has  foundry 
puzzled  Philofophers,  and  drawn  many  a  curfe  from  Divines. 
The  Advocates  for  it  fay,  that  if  men  are  not  free,  it  muft  be  God 
that  acts  upon  them,  and  that  it  is  he  who  commits  murder,  theft,  and 
all  forts  of  wickednefs  by  their  miniftry,  which  is  a  manifeft  contra- 
diction to  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  his  nature  ;  that  if  he  is  the  author 
of  evil  and  iniquity,  it  is  unjull:  to  punifh  men  for  the  crimes  they  do 
but  feem  to  commit;  and  that  there  can  be  bo  fuch  thing  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice  in  the  world.  Now  as  it  is  impofnble,  fay  they,  to  confider 
this  horrible  doctrine,  without  perceiving  the  contradictions  it  implies, 
it  would  be  abfurd  not  to  declare  in  favour  of  a  free-agencyL 

[/;]  Nardi  fays,  he  fucceeded  in  every  thing  rather  by  good  fortune  than  prudence ; 
and  that  he  could  not  have  died  at  a  juncture  more  happy  or  glorious  for  himfelf  or  his 
Pontificate.  Book  VI.  of  his  Hijhry  cf  Florence.  What  Paterculus  fays  of  another  perfon, 
may  very  properly  be  applied  to  him,  "  Vir  ultra  fortem  temerarius." — The  original  here 
fays,  "  la  brevita  della  vita  non  li  halafciato  Sentire  il  contrario."  Qu.  Is- the  fhortnefs 
of  human  life  in  general  here  meant,  or  of  his  own  life  in  particular,  or  that  ot  his 
Pontificate?  He  lived  to  the  age  of  Seventy;  which  has  long  been  reckoned  the  com- 
mon Standard  of  human  life;  and  longer  than  moft  people  live;  and  he  reigned  above 
nine  years,  which  is  longer  than  moft  Popes  reign,  or  can  expect  to  reign,  confidering 
the  advanced  age  at  which  they  are  ufually  elected.  How  then  can  his  life  be  faid  to  be 
fhori,  and  what  reafon  for  Buchanan's  faying, 

Ad  ftyga  decefiit  Julius  ante  diem  ? 

[/]  See  the  Reftcclions  upon  Fortune  and  Prudence,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Caftruccio 
Caltracani,  the  next  piece  in  this  Volume. 

On 
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On  the.  other  hand,  t  put  z ins  of  abfolute  neceffity  fay,  tint  God 
would  be  worfe  than  a  blind  man,  or  one  that  worked  in  the  dark,  if 
he  ..id  not  know  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  World,  after  he  had 
created  it.  A  Watch-maker  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  leaft 
motion  or  every  wheel  in  a  watch,  becaufe  he  gave  it  that  motion,  and 
knows  lor  what  purpofe  he  did  it :  and  is  it  pofTible  that  God,  who  is 
infinitely  wife,  mould  only  be  an  indolent  and  impotent  Spectator  of 
human  affairs?  If  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  left 
man  alone  in  a  State  of  independency,  when  all  the  reft  of  his  works 
bear  the  mark  of  the  exacleft  order  and  harmony,  and  are  fubject  to 
certain  and  invariable  laws,  the  world  would  be  governed  not  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  by  the  caprice  of  mortal  man.  If  then  we  muft  de- 
cide, whether  it  is  the  creature  or  the  Creator  that  actuates  the  human 
machine,  it  feerhs"  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  more  powerful 
Beir.T  of  the  two:  and  thus  the  hand  of  Providence  makes  uie  of  our 
reafon  and  paffions,  as  invifible  chains,  to  lead  us  to  the  accomplishment 
of  fuch  events  as  ererna!  Wifdom  had  before  determined  upon  [k]. 

I:  .his  manner,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one'  abfurdity,  men  often 
.  fall  into  another;  Philosophers  wrangle  tili  both  fides  are  bewildered, 
whilit  D,v.'  es  grope  about  and  tilt  at  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  at 
laft,  chant,  bly  confign  their  Antagonifts  to  damnation.  They  carry  on 
their  diiputes  almoft  in  the  lame  manner  that  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians v.kd  to  conduct  thei  wars.  When  the  latter  were  appre- 
henlive  of  being  invaded  at  home,  thev  carried  the  war  into  Italy;  and 
when  the  former  waned  to  rid  themJelves  of  Hannibal,  whom  they 
expected  to  lee  at  their  gates,  they  fent  Scipio  at  the  head  of  their 
legions  to  befitgt  Carthage.  Thefe  dilputatious  Gentlemen,  methinks, 
are  not  unlike  die  French,  who  begin  an  attack  with  great  vigour,  but  if 
they  are  forced  to  act  upon  the  defenfive,  they  are  foon  defeated  :  which 
gave  a  wit  occafion  to  fry,  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  Seels,  having 
given  every  one  of  them  arms  alike,  and  a  ftrong  as  well  as  a  weakjide. 

This  queftion  concerning  free-will  and  predeflination,  Machiavel  bos 
has  whimlicaily  tr«nfported  out  of  the  Metaphyfical  Province  into  that  of 

[&]  The  original  runs  in  this  manner,  "  Puis  dqnc  qu'il  faut  opter  entre  le  Createur 
&  la  creature,  le  quel  des  deux  eft  l'Automate  ?  11  eft  plus  raifonnable  decroire  que  e'eft 
l'Etre  en  qui  refide  la  faibleffe,  que  l'Etre  en  qui  refide  la  puifTance :  ainfi  la  raii'on  & 
les  paffiona  font  comme  des  chaines  invifibles  par  lefqueiles  la  main  de  la  Providence  con- 
duit le  genre  humain  pour  concourer  auxevenements  que  fageffe  eternelle  avoit  refoliie." 
But  there  leerns  to  be  fome  miftake,  or  mifprinr,  or  at  leaft,  an  inverfion  of  the  terms 
here.  1  think  the  paffage  (hould  run  thus.  "  II  eft  plus  raifonnable  de  croire  que  e'eft 
l'Etre  en  qui  refide  la  puiffance,  que  l'Etre  en  qui  refide  la  faibleffe,  &c."  Oiherwife  it 
feems  unintelligible,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  what  immediately  follows. — Whether 
it  is  rightly  uanflated  therefore,  or  not,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid 
Reader. 

Politics : 
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Politics :  it  is  a  fubject,  however,  with  which  he  does  not  feem  to  be 
very  well  acquainted;  and  if  he  was,  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  him 
upon  this  occaiion.  As  a  Politician,  inftead  of  running  into  a  long 
delcant  upon  free-agency  and  fortune,  he  fhould  have  learned  to  reafon 
and  judge  better  of  other  things  in  his  own  Province. 

Fortune  and  Chance  are  words  without  meaning,  and  probably  were 
coined  in  thofe  dark  and  ignorant  ages  when  makind  gave  vague  and 
indeterminate  names  to  effects,  of  which   thev  knew  not  the  caufesi 

*  J 

What  is  commonly  called  the  good fortune  of  Caefar,  properly  fignified 
no  more  than  the  conjunctures  which  proved  favourable  to  his  ambi- 
tion :  and  what  is  faid  of  the  ill  fortune  of  Cato,  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  unexpected  difafters  that'  befel  him,  and  thofe  difappointments 
where  the  effects  followed  their  caufes  fo  fuddenly,  that  he  could  nei- 
ther iorefee  nor  prevent  them. — What  is  meant  by  Chance  cannot  be 
better  explained  than  by  a  throw  of  dice.  Chance,  fays  the  Gamefter, 
would  have  it  that  my  dice  fhould  come  up  twelve  rather  than  jeven.  To 
iolve  this  phyfically,  a  man  had  need  of  good  eyes  to  fee  in  what  por- 
tion the  dice  were  put  into  the  Box,  to  obferve  how  hard  and  how 
often  they  are  fhaked  and  turned,  and  whether  the  motion  of  the  hand 
be  quick  or  flow;  for  thefe  are  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  throw,  and  when 
taken  all  together,  are  denominated  Chance.  As  long  as  we  are  mor- 
tal men,  that  is  to  lay,  very  weak  and  limited  beings,  we  fhall  never 
be  a  match  for  what  they  call  the  Strokes  of  fortune.  We  ought  how- 
ever to  fnatch  what  we  can  out  of  the  hands  of  Chance,  and  to  antici- 
pate events :  but  our  life  is  fo  fhort,  that  we  have  not  time  to  gain 
fuch  a  degree  of  experience,  as  might  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  future  with  any  certainty  ;  and  our  underftanding  fo  contracted,  that 
after  we  have  laid  things  together  and  compared  them,  we  feldom 
reafon  right,  or  draw  juft  conclulions  from  what  we  have  already  feen. 
Many  contingencies  happen  which  human  wifdom  cannot  pofiibly  fore- 
fee.  Prince  Eugene  formed  a  defign  of  furprizing  Cremona  j  an  en- 
terprize  concerted  with  great  prudence,  and  profecuted  with  the  utmoft 
valour  j  and  yet  it  mifcarried.  He  ami  his  men  were  Jet  into  the  town 
very  early  one  morning,  through  an  old  Aqueduct  or  common  Sewer, 
which  was  opened  to  him  by  a  Prieft  with  whom  he  held  a  corres- 
pondence; and  he  would  certainly  have  made  himfelf  Matter  of  the 
place,  if  two  unforefeen  accidents  had  not  prevented  it.  For  in  the 
firft  place,  a  regiment  of  Swifs,  which  was  to  be  exercifed  that  morn- 
ing, being  under  arms  much  fooner  than  ufual,  made  head  againft  him 
till  all  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  were  got  together,  and  came  to  their 
relief :  and  in  the  next,  the  Guide  who  was  to  conduct  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  which  he  was  to  Storm, 
happened  to  lofe  his  way,  which  made  it  too  late  before  that  detach- 
ment 
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ment  arrived. — Another  event  of  the  fame  kind  was  the  feparate  peace 
which  the  Englifh  made  with  France,   towards  the  end  of  the  war,   in 
which  they  and  lbme  other  powers  had   been  engaged  in,  in  order  to 
decide  the  difputes  that  arofe  concerning  the  Succeffion  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.     Neither  the  Emperor's  Minifters,  nor  the  greateft  Philofopher, 
nor  the  moft  able  Politician,  could  have  divined  that  a  pair  of  gloves 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe;  this  however  was  literally   fact. 
The  Duchefs  of  Marlborough   was   Miftrefs  of  the  Wardrobe  [/]  to 
Queen  Anne,  whilft  the  Duke  her  hufband  was  reaping  a  doable   har- 
vest of  Laurels  and  riches  in  the  plains  of  Brabant.     The  Duchefs  fup- 
ported  her  Hero's  party  by  the  favour  fhe  was  in  with  the  Queen,  and 
the  Hero   fupported  her  credit  at  Court  by  his  Victories.     The  Tory 
party  which  oppofed  him,  and  longed  for  a  peace,  could  not  by   any 
means  carry  their  point,   whilft  the  Duchefs  had  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
her  Majefty :  but  a  very  trifling  accident  at  laft  proved  the  caufe  of  her 
falling  into  difgrace.     The  Queen  had  ordered  a  pair  of  gloves  to   he 
made  for  her,  and  the  Duchefs  befpoke. another  at  the  fame;  but  her 
Grace  was  in  fuch  hafte  for  her  pair,  that  me  prelTed  the  Milliner  to  let 
her  have   them  before  fhe  furnifhed  the   Queen,  who   in   the  mean 
time  grew  out  of  patience :   upon  which  a  certain  Lady  [w],  who  was 
an  enemy  to   the  Duchefs,  informed  her  Majifty  of  what  had  pafTed, 
with  the  addition  of  fo  many  fpiteful  circumftances,  that  the  Queen 
from  that  moment  began  to  look  upon  her  Grace  as  a  favourite,  whofe 
infolence  was  no  longer   fupportable.     The  Milliner  being  examined 
upon  this  occafion,  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  matter  ;  for  fhe  con- 
firmed the  S'ory  with  fuch   malicious  aggravations  as  exafperated   the 
Queen  to  the  laft  degree.     Thus  a  little  drop  of  leaven  proved  fuffi- 
cient  to  four  the  whole  mafs  of  her  blood,  and   provoked   her   to  add 
every  mark  of  refentment  to  the  mortification  of  a  difgraced  favourite. 
The  Tories,   with  Marfhal  Tallard  at  their  head,  availed  themfelves  of 
this  ftroke,  which  was  a  decifive  one  in  their  favour ;  for  with'  the  Du- 
chefs of  Marlborough  fell  the  intereft  of  the  Whig  party  in  England, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor's  allies.     Such  a  Joke  are  all  worldly  affairs, 
even  thofe  that  feem  moft  weighty  and  momentous!  Providence  laughs 
at  human  wifdom  and  greatnefs :  the  moft  frivolous,  and  fometimes 
the  moft  ridiculous  caufes  ferve  either  to  fave  or  deftroy  whole  Nations. 
In  this  inftanoe  a  little  peevifh  bickering  [«]  betwixt  two  women  was 
the  prefervation  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  obliged  the  Allies  that  were  confe- 
derated againft  him  to  agree  to  a  peace  much  againft  their  will,  when 

|7]  "  Grande  MaitrelTe  de  la  Reine." 

[m]  Mrs.  Mafham. 

[«]  "  Des  petites  miferes  des  femmes." 

Vol.  I.  4  T  neither 
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neither  his  policy,  nor  force?,  nor  grandeur,  could  otherwiSe  have  ref- 
cued  him  from  destruction. 

Such  events  happen  now  and  then,  though  but  feldom,  it  muft  be 
owned  ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  of  Sufficient  weight  entirely  to  dis- 
credit human  wifdom  and  Sagacity.  They  are  like  thole  diSeaSes  that 
Sometimes  interrupt  a  long  courfe  of  health,  which  however  do  not 
prevent  a  man  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  vigorous  and  robuSt  con- 
flitution  the  greater  part  of  his  life. — It  is  highly  neceSfary  then  that 
thofe  who  are  appointed  to  govern  mankind  mould  exert  their  utmoSt 
endeavours  to  improve  the  tolents  of  judgment  and  penetration  which 
nature  has  beftowed  upon  them.  But  that  alone  is  not  Sufficient :  if 
they  would  bfd  defiance  to  fortune  [o],  they  muft  learn  to  bend  their 
difpofition  to  the  temper  of  the  times  :  which  indeed  is  a  matter  of  no 
fmall  difficulty.  I  here  fpeak  only  in  general  of  two  forts  of  Princes, 
viz.  of  thofe  that  are  naturally  bold  and  enterprizing,  and  of  others 
who  proceed,  on  the  contrary,  with  care  and  circumfpedtion  in  all  their 
adions:  and  as  thefe  different  difpofitions  have  a  phyfical  caufe,  it  is 
almoft  irnpoffible  that  a  Prince  fhould  be  fo  thoroughly  mafter  of  him- 
felf  as  to  change  his  colour,  like  a  Cameleon,  upon  every  occafion. 
There  are  certain  conjunctures  which  favour  the  ambition  of  Conque- 
rors and  thofe  daring  men  who  feem  born  on  purpofe  to  excite  wars, 
and  caufe  extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  world  ;  and  when  a  ftrange 
fpirit  of  giddinefs  and  mi  ft  ru  ft  embroils  Princes  either  in  foreign  or  do- 
meftic  wars,  and  furnifhes  an  Adventurer  with  opportunities  of  advan- 
taging himlelf  by  their  quarrels.  Of  which  many  examples  might  be 
quoted,  befides  that  of  Fernando  Cortez,  to  w,hom  the  civil  wars  which 
raged  amongft  the  Americans,  when  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico,  were  of  no  fmall  fervice  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  defigns. 
— There  are  other  feafons  when  the  world  feems  inclined  to  peace, 
and  may  be  governed  by  mild  and  gentle  meafures,  as  a  calm  generally 
Succeeds  a  ftorm :  and  then  prudence,  circumfpecYion  and  negotiation 
are  more  efficacious  than  the  violence  of  war,  and  a  Prince  may  gain 
that  by  treaty  which  he  could  not  by  the  Sword. 

A  Sovereign  then,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  all  conjunctures,  fhould 
learn  to  conform  to  the  times,  as  an  able  mariner  always  fuits  his  Sails 
to  the  wind.  If  a  General  was  bold  upon  fome  occaiions,  and  circum- 
Spect  upon  others  when  it  was  proper,  he  would  be  invincible.  Fabius 
ruined  Hannibal  by  delay.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  in  want  of  both  money  and  recruits,  and  that  if  he  would  but 
have  patience,  and  fit  ftill  a  little  while,  he  fhould  conquer  their  army 

[o]  It  might  be  here  obferved  that  his  Pruifian  Majefty  makes  ufe  of  the  word  fortune^ 
though  he  has  but  a  little  before  faid  there  13  no  meaning  in  it. 

without 
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without  running  the  rifquc  of  a  battle ;  as  it  mud  of  courfe  either  fepa- 
rate  or  die  of  hunger.  Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  come  to 
an  engagement :  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  fhike  fome  bold  ffroke 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  in  order  not  only  to  gain  him  reputation  and  inti- 
midate the  enemy,  (as  fpiiited  actions  always  do)  but  for  the  fake  of 
other  emoluments  and  advantages  which  ufually  attend  a  victory.  I] 
the  Elector  of  Bavarii  and  Marfhal  Tallard  had  not  quitted  Bavaria  in 
the  year  1704,  and  advanced  to  Blenheim  and  Hochftet,  they  might 
have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Suabia  :  for  the  army  of  the  Allien 
not  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  proviiions  in  Bavarii,  would  have 
been  forced  to  retire  towards  the  Maine,  and  diiband.  It  was  want  of 
prudence  and  circumfpeetion  therefore  at  a  proper  time  that  obliged  the 
Elector  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  was  no  lets  memorable 
than  glorious  to  the  German  empire,  which  owed  its  preieivation  en- 
tirely to  it :  for  the  Marfhal  and  the  Elector  were  totally  defeated,  and 
not  only  loll  Bavaria,  but  all  that  Country  which  lies  betwixt  the  high 
Palatinate  and  the  Rhine.  There  is  fcldom  much  faid  of  fuch  as  perifb. 
in  their  ralh  undertakings  ;  thofe  only  are  talked  of  who  are  favoured 
in  them  by  fortune:  juft  as  it  happens  with  regard  to  dreams  and  pro- 
phecies; though  thoufands  have  proved  falfe  and  are  foon  forgotten,  we 
remember  here  and  there  one  that  has  been  accomplifhed.  But  the 
world  mould  judge  of  events  from  their  caufes,  and  not  of  cauiet 
from  their  events. 

I  conclude  then  that  the  people  run  a  great  rifque,  and  are  in  conti- 
nual danger,  who  are  governed  by  a  bold  enterprising  Prince  :  and  that 
if  a  Sovereign,  who  acts  with  circumfpeetion  and  deliberation,  is  not  fo 
well  formed  for  great  exploits,  he  feems  however  much  better  qualified 
for  government.  But  to  make  them  both  great  men,  it  is  neceffary 
they  fhould  come  into  the  world  at  a  favourable  conjuncture,  without 
which  their  refpective  talents  will  be  rather  of  prejudice  than  advantage 
to  them.  Every  reafonable  man,  but  efpecially  thefe  whom  God  has 
deftined  to  govern  others,  ought  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  his  conduct,  as 
regular  and  well  connected  as  a  geometrical  demonftration  ;  by  follow- 
ing which  with  ftrictnefs  and  perfeverance,  he  will  acquire  a  habit  of 
acting  confidently,  and  cannot  be  led  affray  from  his  main  object.  By 
this,  he  may  likewife  make  all  conjunctures  and  events  fubfervient  to 
his  interefts,  and  every  thing  concur  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
defigns  he  has  formed. 

But  who  are  thefe  Princes  from  whom  we  expect  thefe  rare  talents  f 
They  are  but  men,  and  we  may  very  well  be  allowed  to  fay  that  hu- 
man nature  cannot  completely  difcharge  fo  many  different  duties.  We 
may  as  well  fearch  for  a  Phenix,  or  the  unities  of  Metaphylicians,  as 
the  man  that  is  delineated  by  Plato.  It  is  but  reafonable  to  expect 
that  people  fhould  be  content  with  the  efforts  of  fovereigns  to  arrive 

4  T  2  at    . 
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at  perfection ;  thofe  will  be  the  mod  accomplished  that  leaft  re- 
femble  Machiavel's  Prince.  It  is  but  juft  to  bear  with  their  foibles, 
if  they  are  balanced  by  a  good  heart  and  upright  intentions  : 
for  we  mould  always  remember  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world, 
and  that  weaknefs  and  error  are  the  lot  of  all  human  kind.  That 
Country  is  the  happieft  where  a  mutual  indulgence  betwixt  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  Subjects  diffufes  that  comfort  and  harmony  through  the 
community,  without  which,  life  would  be  a  grievous  burden,  and  the 
world  a  valley  of  tears  and  bitternefs. 

CHAP.     XXVI. 

An  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  Barbarians. 

HAVING  maturely  weighed  what  I  have  faid  in  the  preceding 
Chapters,  and  confidered  feriouily  with  myfelf  whether  the  pre- 
ient  conjuncture  would  be  a  favourable  one  to  a  new  Prince,  if  he  was 
a  man  of  virtue  and  prudence,  who  fhould  endeavour  to  introduce  a 
form  of  government  into  Italy,  that  would  do  honour  to  himfelf  and 
be  beneficial  to  his  Subjects,  I  think  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to 
favour  fuch  an  enterprize,  that  no  time  could  ever  be  more  proper  for 
the  execution  of  it.  And  if  it  was  neceffary,  as  I  have  fhewn  before,  that 
the  Ifraelites  mould  be  Slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Mofes's  power ;  that  the  Perfians  fhould  be  opprefied  by  the 
Medes,  to  give  Cyrus  an  oppo:tunity  of  Shewing  his  magnanimity  j 
and  that  the  Athenians  fhould  be  in  a  State  of  difperfion,  in  order  to 
difplay  the  virtues  of  Thefeus  \p\ ;  it  was  likewile  neceffary  for  the 
glory  of  fome  Italian  Hero,  that  his  countrymen  fhould  be  reduced  to 
their  prefent  miferable  condition  ;  that  they  fhould  be  greater  Slaves 
than  the  Ifraelites,  more  opprefied  than  the  Perfians,  and  more  dif- 
perfed  than  the  Athenians  ever  were;  without  any  head,  without  laws 
or  civil  order,  plundered,  trampled  upon,  pulled  to  pieces,  over-run, 
and  overwhelmed  with  every  fort  of  calamity.  And  though  indeed  we 
have  feen  fome  perfons  of  fuch  extraordinary  virtue  in  thefe  times,  as 
have  encouraged  us  to  hope  they  were  raifed  up  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  redemption  of  our  Country,  yet  as  they  have 
afterwards  been  deferted  by  fortune  in  the  height  of  their  career  [q], 

it 

[pi  See  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Prince,  where  thefe  three  perfonages  are  fpoken  of. 

[q~\  "  Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
Who  wandering  loofe  about, 
Grow  up  and  pcrifh  as  the  Summer  flie, 
Heads  without  name  no  more  rember'd  : 
But  fuch  as  thou  haft  folemnly  ele&ed, 

With 
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it  lias  been  left  in  a  manner  lifeleis,  and  waiting  for  fomebody  to  bind 
up  its  wounds,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fufFcrings  of  Lombardy,  of  Na- 
ples [r],  andTufcany  [/'],  and  to  heal  their  ftripes,  which  now  through 
feogth  of  time  have  begun  to  feffer.  Every  one  implores  Heaven  to 
fend  ibme  Redeemer  to  deliver  it  from  the  infolence  and  cruelty  of 
Barbarians  :  every  one  is  ready  to  follow  the  Standard  of  Liberty,  if 
any  man  would  be  brave  enough  to  erect  it.  Nor  can  we  at  prefent 
fix  our  hopes  any  where  elfe  with  fo  much  confidence  of  fuccefs  as 
upon  your  illuftrious  family,  which  being  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  fo  vifibly  favoured  by  God  in  all  other  refpecls,  may  ex- 
ert its  great  virtues  and  good  fortune  to  work  out  our  deliverance,  by 
putting  itlelf  at  the  head  of  fo  glorious  an  enterpiize:  which  yet  will 
feem  no  hard  matter  to  be  effected,  if  you  conlider  the  conduct  and 
circumlfances  of  the  Heroes  whom  I  have  )ufl  now  mentioned.  For 
though  indeed  their  actions  were  great  and  wonderful,  they  were  (till 
but  men,  and  none  of  them  blclTed  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  dilfin- 
guifliing  their  merit  than  you  are  at  this  time  :  none  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  a  better  caufe,  or  in  any  undertaking. more  eafy  to  be  accom- 
pliihed  than  this ;  nor  were  they  more  favoured  by  Providence  than 
you  [t].  You  maniteftly  have  juftice  on  your  fide ;  for  whatfoever  is 
neceifary  is  juft;  and  it  is  but  common  companion  to  take  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  a  people  who  have  no  other  refource  or  hope  left  [«].  Every 
thing  concurs  to  facilitate  the  enterprize,  and  certainly  in  fo  happy  a 
difpofition  of  affairs  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  fuccefs ;  efpecially  it  you 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 

To  Tome  great  work,  thy  glory, 

And  people's  fafety, '  which  in  part  they  effect  : 

Yet  towards  thefe  thus  dignify 'd,  thou  oft, 

Amidft  their  height  of  noun, 

Changed  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand  with  no  regard 

Of  higheft  favours  paft, 

From  thee  on  therri,  or  them  to  thee  of  fervice." 

Milton's  Samp  fen  Agoni/hs,  v.  674. 
[r]  Machiavel  here  fpeaks  to  his  Patron  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     Some  Aitrolooers  in 
the  beginning  of  Leo  the  tenth's  Pontificate  pretended  to   foretel,  that  Julian,  his  Bro- 
ther, fhould  be  King  of  Naples,  and  Lorenzo   his  Nephew,  Duke  of  Milan'     Nar.di's 
Hi/lory  of   Florence,   Booi  VI. 

[/]  The  lame  Author  lays,  Lorenzo  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  Lord  of  Flo- 
rence. 

[/]  This  feems  a  bold  ftroke,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  grofs  flattery  in  Machiavel,  to  le- 
vel fuch  perfonages  as  Mofes  and  Cyrus  with  a  Governor  of  Florence  :  as  one  of  them 
was  not  only  immediately  infpired  and  directed  by  God,  but  admitted  to  talk  face  to  fa:c 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  a  man  talks  with  his  friend  ;  and  the  other  is  called  God's 
anointed  And  his  cbefen,  by  the  prophet  IUi ah.  Does  he  not  likewife  contradict  himfelf 
prefentlv  alter,  when  he  allows  that  Mira  les  were  wrought  in  favour  of  Mofes  ? 

[«]  "  Juftum  eit  bellum  quibus  neceflariumj  &  pia  arma  quibus  nulla  nifi  in  armis 
relinquitur  fpes."     Liv,  Lib,  IX.  Cap.  i, 

follow 
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follow  the  example  of  thofe  perfons  whom  I  have  propofed  for  your  imi- 
tation. For  though  fome  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  conducted  by  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  God  in  an  extraordinary  and  unexampled  manner,  though 
the  Sea  divided  to  let  them  pals  through  ir,  though  a  Cloud  directed 
their  courfe,  though  a  Rock  poured  out  water  for  them,  though  Manna 
was  given  them  from  Heaven  ;  yet  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  mira- 
cles at  prefent ;  as  your  grandeur  furnifhes  you  with  fufficient  power 
and  means  to  effect  your  purpofe,  and  fuch  as  you  ought  not  to  neg- 
lect. It  cannot  be  expected  that  God  fhould  do  every  thing  for  us : 
we  are  left  to  ourfelves  and  the  free  exercife  of  our  will  in  many  things, 
that  fo  we  may  claim  fome  merit  from  our  own  actions. 

It  is  no  wonder   that  none   of  the   Italians  whom  I  have  hinted  at 
above,  could  effect  what  may  be  hoped  from  your  illultrious  houfe  :  and 
that  ali  military  virtue  feems  extinguilhed  in  Italy,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  long  wars  that  have  happened  in  it:  for  their 
difcipline  was  bad,  and  there  was  nobody  that  knew  how  to  reform  it. 
Nothing  conduces  to  the  reputation  of  a  new  Prince  fo  much  as  mak- 
ing new  Laws  and  Inftitutions,  efpecially  if  they  are  good  and  whole- 
fome,  and  carry  an  air  of  grandeur  with  them :   for  then  they  make  him 
revered  and  efteemed  by  every  one.     And  without  doubt  Italy  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  new  form  :  for  there  is  great  vigour  in  the  members, 
though  they  are  deftitute  of  a  proper  head  :  the  Soldiers  and  natives  in 
general  have  more  fpirit  and  fkill  in  arms  than  moil  other  people,  and 
generally  get  the  better  in  duels  and  rencounters,  where  a  few  of  a 
iide  are  engaged-  but  in  an  army  they  make  no  figure.     This  proceeds 
from  weaknefs  and  inexperience  in  their  officers,  who  will  never  be  duly 
obeyed  by  thofe  that  are  better  men  than  themfelves :  and  as  every  one 
has  that  opinion  of  himfelf,  no  Commander  has  hitherto  had  courage, 
or  good  fortune,  or  authority  fufficient  to  make  himielf  obeyed  as  he 
.ought  to  have  been.     From  hence  it  has  come  to  pafs  in  all  the  wars 
-which  have  happened  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  that  the  armies  which 
werecompofed  of  Italians  only  always  behaved  ill,  as  we  might  inftance  at 
large  in  the  actions  that  happened  at  Taro,   Alexandria,  Capua,  Genoa, 
Vaila,   Bologna,  and  Meftri.     If  therefore  your  illuftrious  family  would 
follow  the  example  of  thofe  great  and  excellent  men,  who  have  deli- 
vered their  Countries  from  the  oppreffion  of  foreigners,  it  is  neceffary 
above  all  things,  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  every  enterprize,  to 
provide  yourfelves  with  an  army  of  your  own  Subjects ;  for  you  cannot 
have  better  or  more  faithful  Soldiers :  and  though  every  one  of  them 
may  be  a  good  man,  yet  they  will  become   ftill  better  when  they  are 
all  together,  and  find  themfelves  not  onlv  commanded,  but  honoured, 
xareffed,  and  preferred  by   a  Prince  of  their  own.     You  muft  furnifn 

yourfelves 
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yourfelves  then  with  fuch  forces;  otherwife  the  valour  alone  of  Italians 
will  not  be  able  to  fhake  off"  the  yoke  of  ftrangers :  for  notwithPcand- 
ing  the  Swifs  and  Spanifh  Infantry  ace  accounted  formidable,  they  both 
have  their  defects,  and  a  third  fort  may  be  compofed,  which  will  be 
fure  to  defeat  them,  if  ever  they  fhould  chance  to  engage.  The  Spa- 
nish cannot  fuftain  the  force  of  Cavalry;  and  the  Swifs  are  not  invinci- 
ble, when  they  meet  with  other  Infantry  as  refolute  as  themfelves. 
Experience  has  fully  fhewn  us  (and  we  fliall  always  find  the  fame)  that 
the  Spaniards  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  French  Cavalry ;  and  the 
Swifs  have  been  beaten  by  the  Infantry  of  Spain  :  and  though  indeed 
there  has  not  been  any  thorough  trial  with  regard  to  the  Swifs  in  that 
point,  yet  there  was  a  fort  of  fpecimen  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when 
the  Spanifh  Infantry  being  engaged  with  the  German  (which  obferves 
the  fame  order  and  difcipline  with  the  Swifs)  the  Spiniards,  by  the  agi- 
lity of  their  bodies,  and  the  protection  of  their  buckler?,  broke  in 
upon  them  under  their  Pikes,  and  made  great  (laughter,  with  very  little 
lols  on  their  own  fide  ;  for  the  Germans  had  no  remedy  or  defence  left, 
and  would  certainly  have  all  been  cut  to  pieces,  if  the  Cavalry  had  not 
come  up  to  their  relief.  The  defects,  therefore,  of  thefe  two  forts 
being  now  difcovered,  it  is  poffible  to  invent  a  third,  that  may  be  able 
to  make  head  againft  Cavalry,  and  not  be  afraid  of  any  other  kind  of 
Infantry  ;  which  is  to  be  done,  not  by  changing  arms,  but  altering  their 
difcipline.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Institutions  that  give  reputation, 
authority,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  to  a  new  Prince. 

Such  an  opportunity,  therefore,  ought  eagerly  to  be  embraced,  that 
fo  Italy,  after  her  long  fufferings,  may  at  laft  fee  her  Deliverer  appear. 
Certainly  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  with  what  affeclion,  with  what 
gratitude,  with  what  joy,  with  what  impatience  for  revenge,  he  would 
be  recived  by  thole  Provinces,  which  have  been  fo  long  opprefled  by 
Barbarians.  Where  is  the  town  that  would  not  throw  open  its  gates 
to  him  ?  or  who  are  the  people  that  would  not  take  pride  in  obeying 
him  ?  Could  any  one  be  malicious  enough  to  oppofe  him  ;  any  Italian 
refufe  to  follow  him,  when  every  one  abhors  this  cruel  domination? 

Let  me  therefore  conjure  your  illuftrious  family  to  embark  in  this 

undertaking,  with  that  fpirit  and  magnanimity,  and  with  that  confi- 
dence of  fuccels,  which  jufi:  and  noble  enterprizes  always  infpire  :  that 
fo,  under  your  aufpicious  banners,  our  country  may  not  only  be  deli- 
vered out  of  bondage,  but  recover  its  ancient  reputation,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Petrarch  in  the  following  ftanza,  be  at  laft  accomplished, 

Virtu  contr'  al  furore 

Prendera  1'  arme,  e  fia  il  combatter  corto, 

Che 
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Che  1'  antico  valore 
Ne  °Y  Italici  caor'  non  e'  ancor  morto. 


&• 


When  virtue  takes  the  field, 

Short  will  the  conflict  be  ; 

Barbarian  rage  fhall  yield 

The  palm  to  Italy. 
For  patriot  blood  ftill  warms  Italian  veins; 
Though  low  the  fire,  a  fpark  at  leaft  remains. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.      XXVI. 

Concerning  the  different  forts  of  Negotiation,  and  what  may  be  called  a 

jnfl  reajonfor  making  war. 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  efTay,  I  have  pointed  out  the  difingenuity  of 
Machiavel's  reafoning,  and  fhewn  the  fallacious  manner  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  impofe  upon  Princes,  by  recommending  Villains  to 
their  imitation,  under  the  mafk  of  great  men.  I  have  attempted  to 
pluck  off  the  difguife  of  Virtue,  which  he  has  thrown  over  Vice,  and 
to  correct  the  errors  under  which  many  people  lie  in  their  notions  of 
Politics.  I  have  reprefented  to  Sovereigns  that  true  Policy  confifts  in 
furpailing  their  fubjects  in  virtue  ;  that  fo  they  may  not  be  reduced  to 
the  necefiity  of  condemning  that  in  others  which  they  practife  them- 
felves  :  and  I  have  made  bold  to  add,  that  fuch  a&ions  as  are  ufually 
accounted  great  and  brilliant,  are  not  furficient  to  make  them  truly 
glorious,  except  they  likewife  tend  to  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of 
mankind.  To  thefe .  corifiderations,  I  (ball  fubjoin  two  others;  one 
in  relation  to  negotiations,  and  the  other  to  the  reafons  for  making  war 
which  mav  properly  be  called  lawful  and juft. 

The  Minifters  that  refide  at  foreign  courts  are  privileged  fpies  [x], 
who  watch  the  conduct  of  thofe  Princes  to  whom  they  are  fent :  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  penetrate  into  their  defigns,  to  weigh  their  aftions,  to 
ibrefee  dangers,  and  to  inform  their  mailers  of  them  in  time.  Their 
principal  aim  fhould  be  to  preferve  amity  betwixt  Sovereigns ;  but, 
inftead  of  being  peace-makers,  they  often  ftir  up  wars.  They  employ 
all  manner  of  flattery,  artifice,  and  feduclion  to  draw  fecrets  of  State 
out  of  other  minifters :  they  gain  upon  the  weak  by  addrefs,  upon  the 

[x]  Sir  Henry  Wotton  favs,  an  Ambaflador  is  Fir  bonus  peregri  mijfus  ad  mentiendum 
Reipublica  caufa  ;  a  good  man  fent  to  lie  abroad  far  the  benefit  of  his  Country  :  tor  fo  it  is 
translated  by  lomebody.  But  here  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  lie,  which  was  not  intended 
in  the  Latin. 

proud 
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proud  by  adulation,  and  upon  the  felf-interefted  by  prefcnts.  In  fhort, 
they  often  are  as  bad  men  as  they  know  how  to  be  :  they  think  thev 
have  a  licence  for  it,  and  may  proceed  in  that  manner  with  impunity. 
Againft  the  artifices  of  thefe  Spies,  Princes  ought  always  to  be  upon 
their  guard  :  and  the  more  important  a  negotiation  is,  the  more  nar- 
rowly it  behoves  them  to  obferve  the  conduct  of  their  own  Minifters, 
left  their  virtue  fhould  be  corrupted.  When  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  on 
foot,  a  prince  ought  to  exert  all  his  prudence  and  vigilance,  and  ma- 
turely confider  the  nature  of  the  engagement  he  is  going  to  conclude  ; 
that  fo  he  may  not  afterwards  have  reafon  to  complain  of  any  hardfhip 
or  embarraflrnent  in  fulfilling  it.  For  a  treaty  thoroughly  examined 
on  every  fide,  and  in  all  its  confequences,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
one  that  is  but  fuperficially  confidered :  what  appears  to  be  a  great  and 
real  advantage  at  firft  fight,  may  prove,  upon  a  nearer  view,  to  be  onlv 
a  wretched  palliative,  that  mull:  end  in  the  ruin  of  his  ftate.  Befides 
thefe  precautions,  it  is  neceffary  to  fee  that  the  Treaty  is  drawn  up  in 
the  moft  clear  and  expreflive  terms  ;  a  fcrupulous  cavilling  Grammarian 
is  almoft  as  ufeful  an  affiftant  in  fuch  cafes,  as  an  able  Politician,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ftale,  litigious  diftindtion  betwixt  xhtfpirit  and 
letter  of  a  Treaty  from  being  trumped  up  upon  occafion.  It  would  not 
be  a  labour  unworthv  of  a  Politician  to  draw  up  a  fort  of  a  narrative 
of  the  difficulties  and  diftreffes  into  which  many  Princes  have  plunged 
themfelves  by  precipitation,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  are  about  to 
enter  into  treaties  and  alliances  :  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  work  would 
give  them  time  and  occafion  to  make  reflections  that  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  them. 

Negotiations  are  not  always  carried  on  by  Minifters  with  full  powers 
and  credentials :  perfons  are  often  fent  without  any  public  character, 
not  either  to  one  Court  or  the  other,  but  to  fome  third  place,  where 
they  make  propofals  to  each  other  with  fo  much  the  more  liberty,  as 
the  perfons  of  their  Mafters  are  lefs  expofed.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
laft  peace  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  France  were  fettled  thus,  in  the 
territories  of  Neuwied,  without  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  or  the  ma- 
ritime powers,  being  made  privy  to  it.  Victor  Amadeus,  the  moft  able 
and  artful  Prince  of  his  time,  and  one  that  knew  better  than  anv  of 
them  how  to  diffemble  his  defigns,  impofed  upon  Europe  more  than 
once  by  fuch  artifices :  particularly  when  he  was  attended  by  Marfhal 
de  Catinat,  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  who,  under  a  pretence  of  being 
employed  by  that  Prince  in  his  Spiritual  concerns,  found  means  to 
draw  him  off  from  the  Emperor's  intereft,  and  make  him  a  Profelyte 
to  France.  This  negotiation  was  conducted  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and 
addrefs  by  the  King  and  that  General,  that  all  Europe  looked  upon  the 
alliance,  which  foon  after  was  concluded  betwixt  and  Savoy  and  France, 

Vol.  I.  a  U 
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as  a  moft  wonderful  and  unexpected  ftroke  of  Politics  [  y  ].  But  I  do 
not  pretend  either  wholly  to  juftify  or  condemn  the  conduct  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  though  I  have  quoted  him  as  an  example  ;  I  may  be  allowed 
however  to  admire  his  policy  and  addrefs,  which,  when  applied  to  good 
purpofes,  are  qualifications  ablblutely  necelTary  and  commendable  in  a 
Sovereign. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  none  but  men  of  the 
moft  adroit  and  fubtle  fpirit  fhould  be  employed  in  difficult  negotia- 
tions :  fuch  as  not  only  know  how  to  conduct  intrigues,  and  infiuate 
themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  others,  but  are  fo  quick  as  to  difcern 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  from  the  emotion  of  their  countenances  ; 
fo  that  nothing  can  efcape  their  fagacity  and   penetration  [z].     Thefe 

qualities, 

[y~]  "  Vi&or  Amadee,  Due  de  Savoie,  etait  celui  de  tous  les  Princes,  qui  prenait  Ie 
plutot  Ton  parti,  quand  il  s'  agifla.it  de  rompre  fes  engagemens  pour  fes  interets.  Ce  fut 
a  lui  que  la  Cour  de  France,  s'  adreffa.  Le  Comptede  Telle,  depuis  Marechal  de  France, 
homme  habile  &  amiable,  d'  ungenie  fait  pour  plaire,  qui  eft  le  premier  talent  des  Negocia- 
teurs,  agitd'abord  fourdement  a  Turin.  Le  Marechal  de  Catinat,  auffi  propre  a  fairela 
paix  que  la  guerre,  acheva  la  negotiation.  II  n' etait  pas  neceflaire  dedeux  hommes  ha- 
biles  pour  determiner  le  Due  de  Savoie  a  recevoir  fes  avantages.  On  lui  rendait  fon  pais  ; 
on  lui  donnait  de  l'argent,  on  propofait  le  marriage  du  jeune  Due  de  Bourgogne,  fils  de 
Monfeigneur  heritier  de  la  couronne  de  France,  avec  fa  fille.  On  fut  bientot  d'  accord  : 
le  Due  &  le  Marechal  de  Catinat  conclurent  le  traite  a  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette,  ou  ils 
alerent  fous  pretexte  d'un  pelerinage  de  devotion,  qui  ne  fit  prendre  le  change  a  perfonne. 
Le  Pape  (e'etait  alors  Innocent  XII.)  entrait  ardemment  dans  cette  negociation.  Son  but 
etait  de  delivrer  a  la  fois  1'  Italie,  &  des  invafions  des  Francais,  &  des  taxes  continuelles 
que  1'  Empereur  exigeait  pour  paier  fes  armees.  On  voulait  que  les  Imperiaux  laiffaflent 
V  Italie  neutre.  Le  Due  de  Savoie  s'  engageait  par  la  traite  a  obtenir  cette  neutralite. 
L'  Empereur  repondit  d'  abord  par  des  refus ;  car  la  cour  de  Vienne  ne  fe  determinait 
gueres  qu'  a  1'  extremite.  Alors  le  Due  de  Savoie  joignit  fes  troupes  a  1'  armee  Francaife, 
Ce  Prince  devint  en  moins  d'un  mois,  de  Generaliffime  de  1' Empereur,  Generaliffime 
de  Louis  XIV.  On  amena  fa  fille  en  France,  pour  epoufer  a  onze  ans  le  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne qui  en  avait  treize.  Apres  la  defection  du  Due  de  Savoie,  il  arriva,  comme  a  la 
paix  de  Nimegue,  que  chacun  des  allies  prit  le  parti  de  traiter.  L' Empereur  accepta 
d'  abord  neutralite  d'  Italie.  Les  Hollandais  propoferent  le  Chateau  de  Rifwic,  pres  de 
la  Haie,  pur  les  conferences  d'une  paix  general.  Quatre  armees,  que  le  Roi  avait  fur 
pied,  fervirent  a  hater  les  conclufions.  II  avait  quatre  vingt  mille  hommes  en  Flandre 
fous  Villeroi.  Le  Marechal  de  Choifeul  en  avoit  quarante  mille  fur  les  bords  du  Rhin. 
Catinat  en  avait  encor  autant  en  Piemont.  Le  Due  de  Vendome,  parvenu  enfin  au  ge- 
neralat,  apres  avoir  pafle  par  tous  les  degrez  depuis  celui  de  garde  du  Roi,  comme  ua 
Soldat  de  fortune,  commandait  en  Catalogne,  ou  il  gagna  un  combat,  ou  il  prit  Barce- 
lone.  Ces  nouveaux  efforts  &  ces  noveaux  fucces  furent  la  mediation  la  plus  efficace. 
La  cour  de  Rome  offrit  encore  fon  arbitrage,  &  fut  refufee  comme  a  Nimegue.  LeRoi 
de  Suede  Charles  XI.  fut  le  mediateur.  Enfin  la  paix  fe  fit,  non  plus  avec  cette  hauteur 
&  ces  conditions  avantageufes  qui  avaient  fignale  la  grandeur  de  Louis  XIV.  j  mais  avec 
une  facilite  &  un  relachment  de  fes  droits,  qui  furent  r  effet  de  fa  politique,  &  qui  devaient 
le  mettre  en  etat  d'  etre  plus  grand  &  plus  puifTant  que  jamais."  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 
Chap.  1 6. 

[z]  Mr.  Voltaire,  fomewhere  in  his  Life  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  fays, 
"  That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  being  fent  to  difcover,   if  poffible,  whether  that 

Prince 
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Qualities,  however,  mull  not  be  too  often  exerted :  it  is  with  them  as 
with  high  fpices  in  a  ragout,  of  which  too  frequent  life  is  apt  to  pall 
the  tafte,  and  makes  them  lole  their  effect  upon  a  palate  that  has  been 
long  accuilomed  to  them  ;  whereas,  integrity  and  plain  dealing  never 
lofe  their  relifli  ;  they  are  like  that  limple  and  natural  food  which  agrees 
with  every  conftitution,  and  invigorates  the  body  without  inflaming  or 
over-heating  it.  A  Prince  whofe  probity  and  good  faith  are  publicly 
known,  will  of  neceffity  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  confidence  of  all 
others :  he  will  make  himfelf  happy  without  the  afliftance  of  knavery, 
and  powerful  by  dint  of  virtue  alone.  The  tranquility  and  welfare  of 
his  State  are  a  center  as  it  were,  where  all  the  radii  of  his  politics  unite, 
and  to  which  all  his  negotiations  ultimately  tend. 

The  peace  of  Europe  chiefly  depends  upon  maintaining  that  due 
balance,  by  which  the  fuperior  power  of  one  State  is  counterpoifed 
by  the  united  ftrength  of  others :  if  this  equilibrium  Ihould  be  deflroyed, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  fome  great  revolution  would  enfue,  and  fome 
over-grown  Monarchy  rife  out  of  the  wreck  of  thofe  that  have  ruined 
themlelves  by  difunion.  The  circumflances  of  the  European  Princes 
at  prelent  Ihould  therefore  incline  them  to  cultivate  alliances,  and  to 
enter  into  treaties  with  each  other,  which  may  enable  them  jointly  to 
oppofe  the  attempts  of  any  ambitious  power  they  are  afraid  of;  and 
they  ought  always  to  miftrull  thofe  that  endeavour  to  excite  difcord 
and  jealoufies  amonglt  them.  Let  them  remember  the  Confu],  who, 
to  mew  the  advantage  of  union,  took  the  tail. of  a  horfe  in  his  hand, 
and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  pull  it  off;  but  when  he  had  plucked  away 
one  hair  after  another,  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  he  eafily  pulled  off 
the  reft  [«].  This  is  a  leffon  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  conii- 
deration  of  certain  Princes  in  our  times,  with  no  lefs  propriety  than  it 
was  to  the  Roman  legionaries :  nothing  but  a  Uriel:  union  amongft  them 
can  make  them  refpeclable,  and  fecure  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  happy  for  the  World,  if  there  were  no  other  means  but 
negotiations  to  maintain  juftice,  and  re-eftablifh  harmony  and  tranqui- 
lity amongft  nations :  reafon  then  would  take  place  inftead  of  arms ; 
and  men  would  decide  their  differences  by  argument  inftead  of  cutting 
each  others  throats.  But  fad  neceffity  forces  Princes  to  have  recourfe  to 
ways  that  are  more  inhuman.  There  are  occafions  which  oblige  them 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  people  by  dint  of  arms,  when  others  endea- 

Princehad  any  defignof  invadingRuffia,  found  him  poring  upon  a  map  of  that  Country, 
when  he  was  introduced  into  his  prefence.  Upon  which,  he  waved  all  further  endeavours 
to  found  his  intentions  upon  that  point,  imagining  he  had  fufHciently  difcovered  them  from 
that  circumftance  :"  and  fo  indeed  it  proved. 

[a]  The  old  ftory  of  the  bundle  of  arrows  might  have  ferved  as  well  here,  and  is  much 
better  known. 
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vour  to  opprefs  them ;  where  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  force  and  violence 
to  extort  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  gentle  means  ;  and  to  com- 
mit the  caufe  of  the  injured  to  the  event  of  a  Battle.  In  fuch  cafes  a 
vigorous  war  is  the  only  expedient  to  reftore  a  firm  and  Lifting  peace  : 
for  good  motives  alone  make  a  war  juft  or  unjuft;  but  the  paflions  and 
ambition  of  Princes  often  blind  their  judgment,  and  reprefent  the  mod 
violent  and  injurious  actions  in  the  faireft  light.  It  is  a  remedy,  how- 
ever, that  fhould  not  be  applied,  whilft  any  other  is  left :  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  well  confidered,  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  pride,  or  the 
refult  of  cool  reafon  and  neceflity. 

Defenfive  wars  are  certainly  the  moft  juftifiable ;  but  there  are 
others  occasioned  by  difputable  titles,  in  which  princes  are  neceffitated 
to  aifert  their  rights,  fword  in  hand,  and  to  determine  their  refpective 

preteniions  by  force. A  due  precaution  and  regard  to  felf-prelerva- 

tion,  fometimes  likewife  engage  a  Prince  in  war  ;  and  though  indeed 
fuch  a  war  may,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  be  called  an  offenfive  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  iuft.  When  fome  enormous  over-fwelled  power  feems 
ready  to  burft,  and  threatens  the  world  with  havock  and  deftruction, 
it  is  but  common  prudence  to  throw  up  ditches  and  banks  to  reftrain 
the  courfe  of  the  torrent,  and  prevent  an  inundation,  whilft  it  is  yet 
in  one's  power.  When  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  together,  when, 
thunder  and  lightning  proclaim  the  approach  of  a  ftorm,  the  Prince, 
who  is  more  immediately  threatened  with  the  danger,  and  cannot  with- 
ftand  it  alone,  ought  to  enter  into  alliance  with  others,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  whofe  affairs  may  likewife  make  it  neceffary  for  them  to  join 
him  for  their  own  fafety.  If  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedonia 
had  confederated  againft  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  never  have  con- 
quered thofe  nations :  a  firm  alliance  amongft  them  would  have  fruftra- 
ted  thofe  ambitious  defigns,  the  accomplifhment  of  which  enflaved  the 
Univerfe.  As  it  is  a  point  of  prudence  to  chufe  the  lefs  of  two 
evils,  when  one  of  them  is  unavoidable,  and  to  prefer  a  certain  advan- 
tage to  one  that  is  uncertain,  it  is  better  for  a  Prince  to  enter  into  an 
offenfive  war,  whilft  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  choice,  eith'er  of  the  olive 
or  the  laurel  branch,  as  he  pleafes,  than  to  ftay  till  his  circumftances 
are  become  defperate,  and  a  declaration  of  war  would  only  ferve  to 
defer  his  ruin  a  little  while.  It  is  a  certain  maxim  that  it  is  better  to 
anticipate,  than  to  be  anticipated,  and  wife  men  have  always  availed 
themielves  of  it  [b].     Many  Princes  enter  into  Treaties  with  their  allies, 

[b]  As  his  Majefty  himfelf  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war. The  firft 

Edition  here  adds  what  follows,  which  is  flruck  out  in  the  fccond,  "  en  faifant  ufage  de 
leurs  forces  avant  que  leurs  ennemis  aysnt  pris  des  anangemens  C3pab!es  de  leur  lier  les 
mains,  &  de  detruire  leur  pouvoir." 
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by  which  they  engage  to  furnifh  them  with  a  certain  number  of  Auxi- 
liaries in  their  wars  :  for,  as  there  is  no  power  in  Europe  that  can  Cup- 
port  itfelf  againft  all  the  reft  without  allies,  they  arc  obliged  to  fuc- 
cour  each  other  in  cafe  of  need,  for  their  own  fafety  and  prefervation. 
The  event  determines  which  of  the  contracting  powers  reaps  the  mod 
advantage  from  luch  an  alliance  :  a  happy  opportunity  favours  one  of 
the  parties  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  Prudence,  honour, 
and  good  faith  then  equally  oblige  Princes  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  punctuality,  efpecially  as  the  welfare  of  their 
Subjects  principally  depends  upon  a  religious  obfervation  of  them. 

All  wars,  therefore,  which  are  begun  with  no  further  view  than  to 
repel  the  violence  of  ufurpation,  to  maintain  one's  lawful  rights,  and  to 
preferve  the  liberty  of  mankind  [c],  are  agreeable  tojuftice.  The  So- 
vereigns that  are  engaged  in  fuch,  cannot  reafonably  be  reproached  with 
the  blood  that  is  fined  in  them  :  neceffity  obliges  them  to  act  in  that 
manner  ;  and  in  fuch  circumftances  war  is  a  lefs  evil  than  peace.  [Some 
Princes  formerly  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about  alliances,  but  hired 
out  their  foldiers  and  made  a  merchandize  of  the  blood  of  their  Sub- 
jects] [</].  But,  as  the  inftitution  of  Soldiery  is  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  to  hire  them  out  to  others  like  dogs  or  bulls  to  be 
baited,  feems  to  me  at  once  to  pervert  the  end  both  of  war  and  negotia- 
tion. It  is  commonly  faid  that  facred  things  ought  not  to  be  fold  -}  can 
any  thing  be  more  facred  than  human  blood  ? 

As  to  wars  about  Religion,  if  they  be  civil  wars,  they  are  almoft 
always  the  effects  of  an  imprudent  partiality  in  a  Sovereign,  who  has 
been  weak  enough  to  favour  one  Seel:  at  the  expence  of  another,  and 
has  either  too  much  confined,  or  too  much  indulged  the  public  exercife 
of  certain  modes  of  worfhip  ;  but  efpecially  if  he  has  interfered  too 
bufily  in  party  quarrels,  which  are  but  fhort-lived  fparks,  when  a 
Prince  does  not  interpofe  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  though  they  often 
break  out  into  a  raging  flame,  when  he  foments  them  by  efpoufing 
either.  To  maintain  civil  government  in  due  vigour,  and  to  allow  a 
general  liberty  of  conference;  to  act  like  a  King  rather  than  a  Prieft,  is 
the  fure  way  to  preferve  a  State  from  thofe  tempefts,  which  the  dog- 
matical Spirit  of  Divines  is  always  endeavouring  to  excite. But  to 

[c]  To  prefer-;-  the  '.'.' crty  of  mankind  is  a  vague  expreflion,  and  often  made  ufe  of  to 
countenance  defigris  of  a  very  different  nature ;  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  Germanic 
body. 

[d]  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crochets  above  runs  in  the  fir  ft  Edition,  "  Ce 
Sujet  me  conduit  naturellement  ?.  parler  des  Princes,  qui  par  un  negoce  inoiii  dans- 
l'Antiquite,  trafiquent  uu  fang  de  leurs  peuples  :  leur  Cour  eft  comme  un  encan,  ou  leurs 
jroupes  font  vendues  a  ceux  qui  offrent  leplus  de  fubfides." 
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enter  into  foreign  wars  upon  the  account  of  Religion,  is  the  height  of 
injuflice  and  abiurdity.  To  march  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  convert 
the  Saxons  with  fire  and  fword,  as  Charlemagne  did  >  or  to  fit  out  a 
powerful  fleet  on  purpofe  to  go  and  perfuade  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to 
turn  Chrilfian,  were  ftrange  expeditions  indeed  [<?]  ;  but  the  rage  of 

Cru fades  is  now  over :  Heaven  grant  it  may  never  return  ! War  in 

general  is  the  caufe  of- many  miferies-;  the  iiiue  is  fo  uncertain,  and  the 
confequences  fo  ruinous  tb  a  country,  that  a  Prince  cannot  confider  the 
matter  too  maturely  before  he  engages  in  one.  For  the  outrages  which 
his  troops  commit  in  an  enemy's  country  are  but  trifling  grievances  in 
compafifon  of  thofe  that  are  felt  in  his  own  [f~\.  Certainly  if  Princes 
could  have  a  true  reprefentation  laid  before  them  of  the  calamities  that 
are  occafioned  by  a  declaration  of  war  alone,  they  could  not  help  being 
affected  with  it.  But  their  imagination  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong 
enough  of  itfelf  fully  to  conceive  the  evils  they  have  never  experienced, 
and  from  which  their  elevation  in  a  great  meafure  fecures  them.  How  can 
they  be  proper  judges  of  the  burden  of  thofe  taxes,  which  lie  fo  heavy 
upon  the  backs  of  their  Subjects ;  the  lofs  of  the  youth  of  their  coun- 
try, which  is  drained  to  furnifh  recruits ;  the  contagious  diftempers  that 
fweep  away  their  forces ;  the  horror  of  battles,  and  of  fieges,  which 
are  ftill  more  dectructive ;  the  deftitute  condition  of  the  wounded, 
and  fuch  as,  perhaps,  are  deprived  of  their  limbs,  the  only  means  and 
inftruments  of  their  fubfiftance  ;  the  pitiable  circumftances  of  helplefs 
orphans,  that  are  doomed  to  be  ftarved  by  the  lofs  of  their  fathers, 
upon  whom  their  fupport  entirely  depended  ;  and  the  want  of  fo  many 
ufeful  men  to  the  public,  who  have  been  mowed  down  by  an  untimely 
death  [g]  ?  Princes  indeed  that  look  upon  their  Subjects  as  fo  many 
Slaves,  expofe  them  without  pity,  and  fee  them  perifli  without  regret : 
but  others,  who  confider  all  men  as  their  equals  in  point  of  humanity, 
and  regard  their  people  as  a  body  of  which  they  themfelves  are  the 
foul,  are,  and  ought  to  be  very  fparing  of  their  blood. 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  this  efTay,  I  beg  the  favour  of  all  Sovereigns 
not  to  be  offended  at  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  in  addrefling  them  ; 
as  my  only  defign  has  been  to  fpeak  truth,  to  animate  them  to  virtue, 
and  to  flatter   nobody.     The  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  thofe  that 

[<■]  As  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  did. 

[/]  The  following  paflage,  which  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  ftruck  out  in  the 
fecond,  "  C'eft  un  a&e  fi  grave  &  de  fi  grand  importance  de  1'  entre  prendre,  qu'il  eft 
etonnant  que  tant  de  Roys  en  ayent  pris  fi  facilement  la  refolution." 

•[#]  The  fecond  Edition  here  leaves  out  what  follows,  "  Les  Princes  qui  ne  font  dans 
le  rnonde  que  pour  rendre  les  hommes  heureux,  devraient  bien  y  penfer,  avant  que  les 
expofer,  pour  des  caufes  frivoles  &  vaines,  a  tout  ce  que  1'  humanitc  a  de  plus  a  re- 
douttr." 

govern 
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govern  the  World  at  prefent,  induces  me  to  think  them  worthy  of 
hearing  truths,  which  men  neither  could  nor  durft  fpeak  to  fuch  Mon- 
gers as  Nero,  Alexander  VI.  Caefar  Borgia,  and  Lewis  XI. ;  but 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  it,  none  of  the  European  Princes  now  are  of 
that  ftamp ;  and  it  is  giving  them  great,  but  due  praife,  to  fay  that  any 
one  has  free  leave  at  their  tribunal,  boldly  to  arraign  every  thing  that 
degrades  Royalty,  and  is  offenfive  to  Juftiee  [t6]. 

[/'•]  "  Rara  temporum  felicitas,  ubi  fentire  qux  velis,  &  qux  fentias  dicere  licet." 
Tacit.  Hiji.  i, 
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P  R  I  N  C  E   and   the   E  X  A  M  E  N, 
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O  R, 

CRITICAL    ESSAY   upon  that  Work; 

NUMBER     I. 

An  extract  from  a  periodical  work,  entitled,  Nouvelk  Biliotbeqiie  [a]. 

MACHIAVEL  published  his  Prince  about  the  year  1 5 1 5,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  nephew  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
That  Pontiff,  inftead  of  being  offended,  that  he  had  reduced  Tyranny 
and  Villainy  into  a  fort  of  a  Syftem,  engaged  him  in  the  compofition  of 
fome  other  works.  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  fet  a  great  value 
upon  that  book:  the  latter  granted  a  patent  or  privilege,  dated  Au- 
guft  ^3,  153 1,  for  printing  his  writings.  Ten  fucceffive  Popes  per- 
mitted the  Sale  of  the  Prince;  whilft  feveral  excellent  books  of  morality 
were  put  into  the  Index  Expur gator ius.  Clement  VIII.  however,  con- 
demned that  piece  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late,  and  it  might  in 
fome  meafure  plead  prefcription  :  and  after  a  courfe  of  above  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  formal  Refutation  of  it  has  at  lad  appeared. 

[a]  For  November  1740. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Voltaire,  the  Editor  of  this  Refutation,  infinuates  in  his  Preface  to 
it,  th  t  the  Author  is  a  Perfonage  of  die  higheft  rank  and  quality  :  but 
our  office  as  Journaliils  obliges  us  only  to  give  the  public  an  account  of 
fuch  works  as  may  at  the  fame  time  be  inftrudive  and  entertaining; 
and  not  to  form  ralh  conjectures  of  what  fome  pains  have  been  taken 
t  1  conceal  from  our  knowledge.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  it  begins  to  be 
reported,  that  a  Prince  is  the  Author  of  this  performance,  we  may  at 
leaft  be  allowed  to  thank  Heaven,  for  having  infpired  a  peifon  with  fuch. 
fentiments,  who  is  charged  with  the  happinefs  of  other  men :  for  we 
do  not  know  any  book  of  morality  that  is  comparable  to  it.  There 
are  feveral,  indeed,  that  may  conduce  to  form  good  Citizens :  but  where 
are  thofe  that  are  in  all  refpeds  proper  to  form  good  Princes?  Nothing 
Jik'.  .  is  appeared  iince  the  time  of  the  great  and  good  Antoninus. 

A  prh  .  n  may  learn  elfewhere  to  regulate  his  conduct,  -and  to  live 
with  decency  in  civil  Society:  but  here  Sovereigns  are  inftruded  how 
to  govern  nations.  We  heartily  with,  as  friends  to  Humanity,  that  all 
Princes  and  Minifters  would  read  this  book;  if  reading  good  books  has 
ftill  any  power  left  to  make  them  wifer  and  better,  and  the  poifon  of 
Courts  is  not  more  prevalent,  than  the  Antidote  which  we  here  recom- 
mend. 

The  Author's  Preface  is  written  in  a  fcrain  of  fuch  Eloquence,  as  can 
only  flow  from  a  good  heart.  Let  us  give  a  fample  of  it.  "  In  how 
wretched  a  fuuation  (fays  he)  mult  a  people  be,  when  they  have  every 
thing  to  fear  fro c  1  an  abufe  of  power  in  their  Sovereign ;  when  their 
properties  may  hourly  become  a  prey  to  his  avarice,  their  liberty  to  his 
caprice,  their  repofe  to  his  ambition,  and  their  lives  to  his  cruelty!  Such 
mult  be  the  circumftances  of  a  State,  governed  by  a  Prince  of  P.  - 
chiavel's  forming. " — Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  his  heart  touched, 
upon  reading  a  paflage  fo  full  of  tendernefs  and  paternal  afredionr 
Where  is  the  man  that  would  not  fhed  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  for  a 
Prince  who  thinks  in  this  manner,  who  fpeaks  of  Sovereigns  like  a 
private  man,  whole  fentiments,  and  principles,  and  aiTections,  run  in 
the  fame  channel  with  our  own,  and  who  thus  protefts  in  the  firongcil: 
manner  againlf  every  kind  of  Tyranny  and  c  .1  ? 

What  feems  very  extraordinary  is,  that  t)  0  Author  cf  this  work 
fhould  write  in  fo  pure  a  ftyle,  and  be  fo  familiar  with  a  langua 
which,  it  is  laid,  is  not  his  mother-tongue.  Many  parts  of  it  are  penned 
with  fuch  energy,  and  the  words  are  io  well  chofen  and  arranged,  that 
for  fome  time  we  could  not  believe  it  was  written  by  a  foreigner. 
Upon  which  account,  we  had  recourfe  to  the  Editor,  and  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  feeing  fuch  evident  proofs  in  his  hands,  that  we  had  no 
longer  the  leail  room  to  doubt  of  the  Author, 

Vol.  I.  4  X  It 
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It  contains  as  many  Chapters  as  Machiavel's  Prince;  but  it  is  not 
one  continued  refutation  of  the  Italian :  there  are  many  occafional  re- 
flections, and  numbers  of  examples,  taken  from  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern Hiftory.  His  reafoning  is  ftrong  and  well  connected,  his  prin- 
ciples virtuous,  and  his  pofition  fufficiently  proved,  that  honejly  and  good- 
nefi  are  the  bejl  policy. — We  were  not  a  little  ftruck  with  the  following 
paffage  in  the  third  Chapter.  "  If  revolutions  are  not  fo  frequent 
amongft  Christians  in  thefe  times,  it  is  becaufe  the  principles  of  true 
Morality  are  now  more  generally  promulged ;  the  minds  of  men  are 
better  cultivated;  they  have  lefs  ferocity  in  their  manners ;  and  for  this, 
perhaps,  they  are  obliged  to  the  writings  of  thofe  learned  men,  who  of 
late  have  contributed  l'o  much  to  polifli  and  civilize  Europe."  Now 
one  might  very  naturally  fuppofe  this  to  be  written  by  a  man  of  fome 
learned  profeffion,  either  to  ferve  a  particular  caufe»  or  out  of  the  par- 
tiality which  fuch  perfons  generally  have  for  their  own  profeffion,  and 
a  commendable  deiire  to  make  it  refpectable.  It  is  very  certain,  how- 
ever, and  we  have  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  various  kinds,  that  the  perfon 
who  writes  in  this  manner,  is  neither  a  profeffed  Philofopher,  nor  of 
any  learned  vocation  whatfoever :  but  of  a  rank  which  too  commonly  is 
apt  to  defpife  men  of  Letters,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  ufelefs  mem- 
bers of  a  community ;  if  indeed  they  happen  to  know  there  are  any 
fuch  men  in  being. — What  a  ftrain  of  goodnefs  and  magnanimity  runs 
through  all  the  reft  of  the  work !  How  tender  and  indulgent  is  the  vir- 
tue which  every  where  appears  in  it!  How  different  from  that  Savage 
and  pedantic  Superftifion,  which  indifcriminately  exerts  its  rage  upon 
every  object !  How  plainly  do  we  perceive  it  is  a  ma?i  that  writes  thus, 
and  not  fome  four  Pedagogue  who  would  pretend  to  foar  above  Huma- 
nity !  Several  Princes,  indeed,  have  done  honour  to  the  Sciences  by 
writings  which  have  defcended  to  pofterity. 

The  Cafars  of  Julian  [3],  that  Royal  Philofopher,  will  live  as  long  as 
there  is  any  tafte  left  in  the  world;  but  that  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ingenious  Satire.  His  other  writings  will  always  be  admired  by  the 
learned :  but  the  eloquence  and  other  accomplifhments,  which  he  there 
difplays,  are  only  employed  to  ferve  a  bad  caufe.  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  wrote  againfl  Luther;  but  nobody  at  prefent  reads  either  one 
or  the  other  of  them.  James  I.  was  likewife  an  Author:  but  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  reign  gave  any  great  degree  of  fatisfaction.  If  we 
afcend  as  high  as  Julius  Caefar,  we  mall  find,  indeed,  that  he  wrote  a 
Tragedy  called  Oedipus,  but  it  is  loft :  we  have  his  Commentaries  how- 
ever, which  are  only  ferviceable  to  Military  people,  and  lefs  read,  per- 
haps, than  efteemed.  In  fnort,  they  are  the  work  of  an  Ufurper,  and 
a  hiftory  of  the  mifcries  he  occafioned,  as  well  as  of  the  great  exploits 

[£]  TheApofhte. 
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he  performed.  But  there  is  not  lb  much  as  one  page  in  the  book,  wc 
here  recommend,  which  has  not  a  direct  tendency  to  make  mankind 
better  and  happier. 

The  Author  of  a  Romance,  called  Setoos,  fays,  "  that  if  it  was  pol- 
fible  any  one  book  could  make  mankind  perfectly  happy,  it  muff  be 
the  Archbiihop  of  Cambray's  Telemachus."  But  give  us  leave  to  fay, 
that  the  Anti-Machiavel  is  far  preferable  to  Telemachus  in  that  refpect. 
One  is  calculated  for  young  people ;  the  other  for  grown-up  and  ma- 
ture perfons.  Telemachus,  however  amiable  the  Morality  may  be 
which  it  recommends,  is  only  a  firing  of  incredible  adventures :  the 
Anti-Machiavel  is  full  of  real  facts,  and  examples  deduced  from  Hiftory. 
The  Romance  teaches  a  fort  of  ideal  Virtue,  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  times  that  were  called  heroic.  It  advifes  a  Prince, 
for  example,  to  divide  his  Subjects  into  Seven  ClafTes,  and  oblige  each 
Clafs  to  wear  a  different  kind  of  drefs :  it  entirely  banifhes  Luxury, 
which  yet  is  the  life  and  Soul  of  a  State,  and  the  parent  of  commerce. 
The  Anti-Machiavel,  on  the  contrary,  inlpires  us  with  practicable  vir- 
tue ;  and  its  principles  are  applicable  to  every  Government  of  Europe. 
In  fhort,  Telemachus  is  written  in  a  Sort  of  poetical  profe,  which 
neither  ought  to  be  imitated,  nor  would  have  been  allowed  in  any  other 
performance,  than  fuch  a  fequel  to  the  Odyfiey ;  which  yet  has  the  air 
of  a  Greek  poem  translated  into  French  profe. 

But  here  we  have  an  uniform  and  equable,  as  well  as  nervous  and  maf- 
culine  Style,  and  fuch  language  as  well  becomes  the  dignity  of  fo  im- 
portant a  Subject.  We  every  moment  meet  with  expreffions,  that 
plainly  flow  from  a  heart  full  of  fenlibility ;  and  find  truth  here  told 
without  art  or  difguife.  Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  what  fol- 
lows out  of  the  twenty-third  Chapter,  "  If  Princes,  who  have  been  Sub- 
jects before  they  were  exalted  to  a  throne,  would  remember  their  for- 
mer condition,  they  might  difpenfe  with  the  food  of  adulation :  but 
thofe  that  have  reigned  all  their  lives,  having  been  fo  long  accuftomed 
to  live,  like  Gods,  upon  incenfe  and  oblations,  would  die  of  hunger 
and  emptinefs,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufual  diet?" 

We  were  furprized  to  find  fuch  Strokes  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Chapter,  concerning  human  liberty  and  neceffity,  as  i'hew  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  Morality.  But  we  muit  not 
fuffer  curfelves  to  be  too  far  tranfported  with  the  pleafure  we  have  received 
in  reading  this  piece,  left  we  fhould  feem  to  be  biafed  by  favour  and 
partiality  to  fo  great  a  Perfonage  as  the  Author  of  it.  We  live  in  a  free 
Country  [c]  where  we  have  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  from  fuch 
as  are  of  that  illuftrious  rank:     We  are  unknown,  and  flatter  ourfelves 

{(]  In  Holland. 

4X2  we 
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we  fhall  always  continue  fo:  what  we  have  faid  has  been  merely  out  of 
juftice  and  regard  to  truth  alone. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  the  Reader  ihould  be  acquainted, 
that  there  have  been  two  other  Editions  of  this  work,  entitled  Examen 
de  Machiavel,  or,  Anti- Machiavel ;  one  publifhed  at  London  by  W. 
Meyer,  the  other  at  the  Hague  by  J.  Van  Duren  :  but  they  are  furrep- 
titious,  and  Mr.  Voltaire  difavows  them  both.  They  are  likewife  full  of 
grofs  miftakes  and  interpolations :  fome  whole  palliges,  containing  ten 
lines  or  more,  being  entirely  omitted,  and  the  fenle  miferably  disfigured 
in  others.  Another,  that  is  genuine,  will  fhortly  be  printed  at  Mar- 
feilles  [d].  We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  work  has  been  tranflated  into 
Englifb  [e]  and  Italian;  and  it  is  well  Copies  are  multiplied  fo  fall,  as 
it  contains  inftructions  that  will  be  ferviceable  in  all  times  and  to  all 
forts  of  men. 


NUMBER     II. 

An  Extract  from  the  Brbliotheque  Raifonne'e  [a]. 

K  A.  Work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  merely  as  the  Editor, 
./\.  and  at  his  own-expence  too,  plainly  fhews  that  the  Author  of 
it  mull  be  fomebody  much  above  the  common  level ;  and  indeed  the 
general  report  has  confirmed  this  opinion:  for  no  fooner  did  this  piece 
make  its  appearance  at  the  Hague,  but  the  public  univerfally  attributed 
it  to  one  of  the  highell  rank.  And  this  conjecture  is  fully  verified 
by  what  the  celebrated  Editor  has  been  pleafed  to  tell  us  in  his  Preface 
to  it." 

******* 

Here  the  writer  of  this  paper  quotes  a  large  paJJ'age  from  the  firji  part  of 
Mr.  Voltaire 's  Preface,  inferted  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  then 
proceeds  in  this  manner. 

From  thefe  traits  we  difcover  a  Prince,  who  being  called  by  his 
birth  to  give  men  precepts  and  examples,  applied  himfelf  whiljl  he  was  yet 
very  young  to  the  ftudy  of  Politics,  in  order  to  form  himfelf  to  wifdom  and 
virtue :  prefcribing  leffons  only  to  himfelf,  which  yet  ought  to  be  learnt  by 
all  Kings  that  would  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind:  who  like- 
wife  is  a  young  foreigner  that  writes  the  French  language  with  an  un- 
common degree  ofjlrength  and  purity,  though  he  has  never  been  in  France: 

[d]  It  was  fo  in  ij'4-i. 

[e]  It  may  have  been  fo  perhaps :  but  the  Editor  of  this  tranflation  never  met  with  it. 
[a]  Tom.  XXV.  Part  ii. 

who. 
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who,  in  fhort,  is  one  of  thofc  exalted  Souls  that  are  fometimes,  though  but 
rarely,  formed  by  Heaven;  one  of  thole  extraordinary  Genius's  that  fuc- 
Ceed  in  even  thing  they,  apply  themfehJes  to. — It  is  but  a  little  while  ago 
fince  a  young  Prince  fucceeded  to  a  certain  throne  in  the  North,  in 
whom  all  thefe  characters  unite;  and  who,  from  the  ve;y  firft  day  of 
his  reign,  has  juftified  what  Mr.  Voltaire  fays  of  the  early  care  he  took 
to  form  himfelf  to  thofe  great  virtues  which  do  true  honour  to  Princes, 

and  make  their  fubjedts  happy. How  much  is  it  to  be  wifhed,  that 

all  thofe  that  are  deftined  to  govern  mankind,  would  exert  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  acquire  fuch  qualifications  as  are  necerTary  to  adorn  fo 
brilliant,  and  yet  fo  painful  a  function  !  Neverthelefs,  it  is  an  obierva- 
tion  we  cannot  help  making,  with  extreme  concern,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  rank  of  mankind,  whofe  education  is  more  vicious,  or  more  ne- 
glected :  which  probably  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meaiure,  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  thefe  illuftrious  Pupils,  who  cannot  be  made  good  and  vir- 
tuous by  compulfion ;  and  therefore  will  never  be  fo,  except  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  it  of  themfelves.     But  if  there  are  fome, 

-quibus  arte  benigna 


Et  meliore  luto  finxit  p-aecordia  Titan. 

Juven.  Sat.  XIV.  v.  34. 

that  is,  who  are  not  only  born  with  a  noble  Soul,  an  e:;,.  S  irit, 
and  a  heart  truly  great,  but  take  fuch  pains  to  cultivate  and  perfect  thefe 
gifts  of  nature,  that  they  may  very  well  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
wife  and  philofophical  Princes;  we  may  ftill  fay  with  Virgil, 

Apparent  rari  narites  in  gurgite  vafto. 

JEneid.  I.  v.  122. 

there  is  but  here  and  there  one  of  them. 

Howfoever  that  may  be,  and  without  either  examining  upon  what 
reafons  the  public  report  is  founded,  or  pfefuming  to  lift  up  the  veil 
which  Mr.  Voltaire  has  thrown  over  the  Author,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
work  itfelf  is  worthy  of  the  moft  auguft  birth,  and  of  being  adopted 
by  all  the  Sovereigns  upon  Eajth,  that  have  any  tafte  for  true  glory  and 
folid  greatnefs;  as  any  one  will  be  convinced,  we  are  affured,  from  fome 
extracts  which  we  {hall  here  give  out  of  it. — But  before  th  it,  it  is  he- 
ceffary  to  prefent  the  Reader  with  fome  other  anecdotes,  from  the 
Editor's  Preface,  relating  to  the  hiftory,  the  nature,  and  defign  of  this 
E%. 

Here 
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•    *    *    #    * "  # 

Here  the  jfournali/1  having  quoted  another  large  paffage  from  Mr.  Vol- 
taire's Preface,  proceed  thus, 
In  this  performance  we  have  Machiavel's  Prince  tranflated  by  Mr.  de 
la  Houfiaye,  and  the  Refutation  published  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  printed  in 
two  columns  over  againft  each  other  on  the  fame  page,  but  in  a  diffe- 
rent letter.  The  Notes  upon  the  former  are  retained  and  inferted  at 
the  bottom  of  their  refpeclive  pages :  and  indeed  the  citations  from 
other  authors  are  numerous.  But  the  Refutation  is  entirely  free  from 
all  this  oftentation  of  reading  :  and  I  cannot  well  fupprefs  what  Mr.  Vol- 
taire obferves  upon  this  occafion.  "  The  great  Perfonage,  fays  he, 
whofe  work  I  here  publifh,  feldom  or  never  quotes;  but  I  am  very 
much  miftaken  if  he  himfelf  will  not  often  be  quoted  hereafter  by 
fuch  as  are  friends  to  reafon  and  juftice."  Though  indeed  it  mufl  be 
conferTed,  that  he  not  only  adduces  many  fads  and  examples,  but 
fometimes  enters  into  hiftorical  difcuflions,  and  often  makes  fine  allu- 
lions  to  what  has  been  related  or  faid,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors ;  leaving  the  Reader,  however,  if  he  pleafes,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  particular  pafTages,  (which  he  does  not  fpecify)  whilft  he  confines 
himfelf  clofely  to  the  province  of  argumentation,  as  his  principal  de- 
fign  ;  or  rather  as  the  only  means  of  effectually  eftabl idling  virtue  upon 
the  ruins  of  vice.  That  feems  to  be  the  fole  intention  of  this  work, 
which  he  has  executed  with  fo  much  Spirit  and  judgment  that  he  ne- 
ver lofes  fight  of  his  main  objedr. :  and  certainly  never  any  one  wrote  a 
Syflem  of  Politics  for  the  ufe  of  Princes  that  could  inftruct  them  in  a 
more  concife  and  afFedting  manner  how  to  reign  like  Fathers  of  their 
people.  But  the  Author  himfelf  has  acquainted  us  with  the  defign  of 
this  performance,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  it,  in  fuch 
thong  and  comprehenfive  terms  that  we  cannot  give  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
it  as  by  copying  his  own  words. 

****** 

After  citing  about  one  half  of  his  Majeftfs  Preface  (which  is  prefixed  to 
this  work)  the  Journalijl  proceeds  in  this  manner. 
How  grand  and  magnificent  foever  this  exordium,  and  how  beauti- 
ful foever  thefe  fentiments  may  feem,  they  promife  nothing  but  what 
will  be  found  well  fupported  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  which  is  one 
continued  difplay  of  thefe  noble  ideas.  From  one  end  to  the  other  the 
Author  appears  to  be,  like  Marcus  Antoninus,  familiar  with  Philofo- . 
phy  [b],  and  always  fpeaks  like  a  great  and  truly  wife  man.     But  the 

[bl  Uaf»  Atoytnra  to  omtmir^xt  tpiXocoQi*.     Marc.  Anttnln,  L.  I.  f.  3, 

iequel 
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fequel  and  concluGon  of  this  Preface  correfpond  fo  majeftically  with 
the  beginning,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  tranfcrib- 
ing  the  reft ;  as  we  are  perfuaded  the  Public  will  be  not  a  little  charmed 
with  it. 

****** 

The   rejl   of  the  Preface  is  here  infer  ted;   after  which,  the  fournalijl 

continues  his  letter  as  follows. 

Here  we  might  obferve  by  the  by,  that  the  Author  has  decided  a 
point  which  has  been  in  difpute  above  two  hundred  years.  Some  pre- 
tend, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Wicquefort,  that  the  Florentine 
only  tells  us  •what  Princes  aclually  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Others  maintain,  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  were  really  defigned  as 
precepts  for  their  inftruction,  and  recommended  in  earned  for  their 
practice.  One  may  fee  the  arguments  on  both  fides  in  Mr.  Bayle  [c], 
to  whom  we  may  add  Stollius  [d] :  and  I  think,  after  confulting  thole 
Authors,  every  one  will  be  apt  to  pafs  a  more  unfavourable  judgment: 
upon  Machiavel  than  his  cotemporary  Paulus  Jovius  has  done,  who 
fpeaking  of  his  writings,  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  "  he  is  very 
fubtle,  and  that  a  concealed  poifon  is  mixed  with  the  honey  of  his 
eloquence,  even  where  he  takes  upon  himfelf  to  form  a  good  Prince, 
an  able  General,  or  a  wife  Minifter  [*]."  Now  this  is  a  very  partial 
and  ridiculous  fentence :  for  it  is  certain  that  Machiavel  had  not  the 
leaft  thought  or  defign  of  forming  a  good  Prince;  and  that  the  poifon 
which  he  has  icattered  through  his  works  is  very  far  from  being  con- 
cealed. Mr.  Wicquefort's  conceit  is  the  moft  plaufible  that  can  be 
urged  in  his  favour :  and  yet  upon  due  confiieration,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  ;  nay,  indeed  it  is  evidently  confuted  by  the  effects  which  Ma- 
chiavel's  writings  in  general,  and  his  Prince  in  particular,  have  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  All  his  Pupils  have  proved  vile  and  wicked  men: 
which  could  no'  priTibly  have  happened,  if  his  lectures  had  not  ap- 
peared to  them  a  real  Syftem  of  true  politics  ;  and  the  execrable  exam- 
ples there  propofed,  as  fo  many  prudent  Maxims  for  their  imitation. 

We  cbearfully  therefore  embrace  the  opinion  of  the  Author  of  this 
Exemen,  or  Critical  Ejfay,  and  congratulate  our  age,  that  fo  horrible 
and  pernicious  a  Syftem  is  now  refuted  with  fuch  ftrength  of  reafon 
and  luperiority  of  argumentation,  that  we  may  juftly  expect  to  fee  it 

[c]  Bayle  Hi/?,  and  Grit;  Di£f.  Art.  Machiavel. 

[d]  Stcll.  TntraduB.  ad  Hi/?.  Liter.  De  prud.  civ.  feci.  V.  Numb.  36. 

[e]  In  hiflorii  appiime  gravis  &  aftutus  .....  egregia  hercle  cum  laude,  nifi 

prasdukis  eioquer.tiae  mella  occulto  veneno  illira  finsiulis  operibus  infudiflet  &  turn  etiam 
quum  ojtirnum  Principem  formaret,  quum  be!!icts  praeceptis  Ducem  mftrueret,  &  der.i- 
que  trad:i;i  exa'Sie  prudentis  documentis,  in  delibcrando  &  confulendo  exlmium  Sena- 
torem  efEngeret. 

fall 
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fall  into  that  degree  of  contempt  and  deteftation  it  fo  highly  deferves. 
If  it  was  impudent  in  Machiavel  to  obtrude  i:  upon  the  world,  it  will 
henceforth  be  infamous  in  any  Reader  to  admire  it.  What  an  obliga- 
tion will  mankind  lie  under  to  the  Hhftrious  Author  of  fo  happy  a 
change  fhould  it  come  to  pafs  !  And  what  can  prevent  it,  if  Princes  at 
laft  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  worthy  to 
wear  a  crown,  except  they  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  Titus's,  the  Tra- 
jan's,  and  the  Antoninus's?  .and  how  can  they  help  being  convinced,  if 
inftead  of  ftudying  the  falfe  doctrine  of  Machiavel,  they  will  vouch- 
fafe  to  learn  the  only  true  politics  from  this  Critique  upon  him?  There 
thev  would  foon  imbibe  this  fundamental  Maxim,  that  Princes  are 
made  by  the  People,  and  for  their  good.  This  is  the  Subject  of  the  nrffc 
Chapter;  the  greater  part  of  which  we  fhall  here  tranfcribe,  as  it  con- 
tains the  principles,  and  indeed  in  fame  meafure  the  effence  of  it. 

****** 

After  the  tranfcript,  the  Letter-writer  proceeds  thus. 
Upon  this  decifion,  which  determines  the  origin  and  boundaries  of 
Sovereign  authority  fo  much  tG  the  advantage  of  mankind,  the  Author 
builds  the  whole  of  his  political  Syftem  ;  which  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  Machiavel's.  But  there  are  fo  many  beautiful  Sentiments  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  and  fo  nobly  expreffed,  that  it  would  be  no  fmall 
difficulty  to  pitch  upon  the  beft,  where  every  thing  is  excellent  [f]. 
Let  it  fuffice  then  to  copy  fome  paffages  out  of  the  following  Chapters, 
by  way  of  gratification  to  the  Reader's  curiofity. 

****** 

Here  follow  large  Extracts  from  the  2d,  ^d,  $fh,  Sth  and  gth  Chap- 
ters :  after  which,  the  Jcurnalijl  continues  his  Letter  in  this  manner. 
This  is  fufficient  to  give  thofe  fome  idea  of  this  work  who  have  not 
vet  feen  it  themfelves.  The  whole  is  of  the  fame  ftamp  with  thefe 
fpecimens :  fo  that  Gne  cannot  eafily  determine  whether  fuch  noble 
and  heroic  fentiments,  or  the  fpirited  and  beautiful  manner  in  which 
they  are  expreffed,  be  more  worthy  of  admiration. — To  fhew  that, 
what  part  foever  of  this  book  we  may  fix  upon,  there  is  no  diffonance 
cr  inequality,  either  in  point  of  Principle  or  Sentiment,  we  mall  con- 
clude our  Account  of  it  with  a  tranfcript  from  the  end  of  the  laft 
Chapter,  which'treats  of  the  different  forts  of  Negotiation  betwixt  Princes, 
and  what  maybe  called  a  jujl  reafon  for  making  war. 

Then  follows  the  Tranfcript. 

[/]  See  the  beginning  of  the  next  Extract  from  the  Nouvelles  Privileges  de  Berlin. 

N   U   M- 
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NUMBER     III. 

An  extract  from  the  Nouvelles  PrfaiUgies  de  Berlin  [a\. 

"  A  Book,  entitled,  Examen  du  Prince  de  Macbiavef,  is  lately 
./jL  printed  in  8vo,  at  the  Hague  by  J.  Van  Duren.  This  excel- 
lent work  is  divided  into  twenty-fix  Chapters :  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
quote  any  paflage  from  it,  or  to  point  out  any  particular  beauty,  be- 
caule  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  where  the  whole  is  excellent, 
to  fav  which  part  of  it  is  the  beft[^].  Few  people  indeed  form  a  true 
judgment  of  things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Author  of  this  per- 
formance deierves  the  hrft  rank  amonefi:  thole  few :  and  nothing  can 
be  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  times  grow  more  virtuous,  than  the  publi- 
c»tion  of  a  book,  which,  without  any  laboured  difplay  of  profound  and 
ufelels  erudition,  tends  merely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 
general. 

Princes,  for  the  mofl  part,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  but  mo- 
derately inftructed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  really  their  duty.  Amidfr. 
the  Luxury  and  Splendor  of  a  Court,  a  thick  darkneis  eclipfes  even 
thofe  who  might  be  expected  to  ihine  out  with  the  cleared  light.  Falfe 
politics,  and  a  heart  dazzled  with  imaginary  glory,  have  always  pro- 
duced difturbers  of  the  public  repofe,  and  tyrants  who  have  wantonlv 
lavifhed  human  blood:  as  if  greatnefs  confifted  in  defolating nations  and 
enflaving  the  inhabitants. — But  in  this  piece  a  Prince  is  what  he  ought 
to  be  :  he  teaches  the  only  true  way  to  gain  refpect  and  efleem  :  his 
greatnefs  is  not  a  grievance  to  others ;  nor  can  his  lenity  be  termed 
Weaknefs.  In  all  his  reflections  he  fhews  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  it  feems  as  if  the  honour  of  inftruding  Sovereigns 
how  to  reign  as  they  fhould  do,  was  referved  for  him  alone ;  for  he 
that  would  govern  well,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Mankind. 

The  firft  leflbn  that  a  Prince  fhould  be  taught,  is  to  behave  himfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  defervedly  efteemed  Wife  and  Juft.  This 
is  the  touchftone  by  which  Pofterity  will  form  their  opinion  of  him  r 
and  what  a  glorious  progrefs  may  not  be  expected  from  fuch  a  begin- 
ning ?  Nobody  certainly  is  better  qualified  to  give  thofe  lefions,  than 
the  Author  of  this  work :  nor  can  any  body  in  fact  expect  to  fucceed 
lo  well,  as  one  who  has  given  the  whole  world  fuch  convincing  proofs 

[a]  No.  LXX.  Thurfday,  8  December,   1740. 

[Z>]  This  paflage  may  Icem  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  foregoing  Extract,  out  cf  the 
Blblictheqtu  Raifohnit  i  as  that  Journal  was  published  about  a  month" before  this, 
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of  the  clearnefs  of  his  head  and  the  gocdnefs  of  his  heart.  We  will 
take  upon  us  to  prophefy,  that  whenever  this  book  is  mentioned  in  fu- 
ture times,  it  will  likewife  be  well  rembered,  that  the  Prince  who 
wrote  it  for  the  Inltruclion  of  Sovereigns,  far  furpafled,  in  his  own 
conduct,  the  excellent  Maxims  that  are  contained  in  it. 

N.  B.  There  are  fever  al  Letters  from  Mr.  Voltaire  to  his  Bookfeller  at 
the  Hague,  infer  ted  at  the  end  of  the  Edition  printed  tl ere  in  1743.  But 
as  the  main purpofe  of  them  is  to  af certain  the  Author  of  the  Examen  or 
Critical  Eflay,  and  that  point  has  been  long  fmce  cleared  up  to  every  one's 
fatisfaclion,  it  does  not  jeem  worth  while  to  trefpafs  any  further  upon  the 
Reader's  patience,  by  bringing  more  evidence  to  fupport  a  fact,  which  is 
now  no  longer  di (pitted. — 7/  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  perhaps,  to  obferve 
that  Mr.  Voltaire,  after  belabouring  Machiavel  fo  heartily  in  his  Preface^ 
to  the  Examen,  fays  to  his  Book/eller  in  on  of  thefe  Letters  [c],  "  Faites 
vos  efforts,  fe  vous  prie,  pour  trouver  un  Machiavel  d'  Amelot  de  la 
Ilouffaye.  Si  imts  n'en  trcuvez  pas,  envoyez-le  moi  impriml  avec  Tit  alien 
a  cote  de  la  refutation.  C'e/l  un  Li-vre fait  pour  etre  eternellement  lu  par 
tous  les  Politiques&  par  tous  les  Miniflres;  Us  entendent  tons  T  It  alien, &c." 
"  I  beg  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  me  Amelot  de  la  Houff aye's  tranjla- 
tion  of  Machiavel 's  Prince:  but  if  you  can't  meet  with  that,  print  the 
original  Italian  on  the  fame  page,  in  a  different  column  over  again/1  the 
Refutation.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  by  all  Politicians  and  Mir.i- 
Jlcrs  of  State,  as  long  as  the  World  lafls.    They  all  underfland  Italian,  crV." 


N  U  M  B  E  R     IV. 
Typographi  Prafatio  ad  Machiavelli  Principe m,  a  Sylveftri  Telio  Pulgi- 
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nate  latine  redditum,  &  nunc  emendatius  typis  iterum  mandatum  [ 

RECTE  Salluflius  profedo,  Leclor  humaniiTime,,  inquir,  Majorum 
fplendorem  pofteris  quafi  lumen  cfTc,   et  neque  eorum    bencfacta, 
ncque  malefacta  in  occulto  pati.     Nam  quorum  virtus  iinguhris  aliqua 

fuit, 

[c]  Letter  V. 

\d\  The  edition  here  mentioned  was  printed  in  the  year  1589:  but  neither  the  name 
of  the  Printer,  nor  the  place  where  it  was  printed*  are  fbecined  Tbe.prefaccitfdr  in- 
deed is  far  from  being  either  pure  or  elegant  Latin,  as  the  P.eader  will  ealily  perceive: 
but  when  he  confiders  that  it  was  written  (as  it  is  profeilcd)  by  a  Typographer  only,  per- 
haps he  may  be  candid  enough  to  excule  the  i.iic,  as  the  mutter  is  pertinent.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  tranflation  is  fomething  better,  though  not  very  clerical.  Another  Latin 
one  appeared  in  the  veari6Q9,  printed  at  Amfterdam.;  the  Trar;!Lttnr's  wm;  v,~: 
he  figfis  himfelf)  (ia/'pnrd  Langhcnhert,  Pbilofopber  5  who  Hkjpwifs  aclded  a  Commentary 
the  Pri-icc.     He  took  this  tafk  upon  hitufclf,  merely  became,  in  fib  ostnrorj,  the 

old 
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filit,  eorum  quoque  recens  memoria  quam  dhitifllmd  folct  confervari  : 
cujus  refpeetu  dpudicarj  poftea  iblcnt  omnium  illorum  facta  atque  dicta, 
quos  fcimus  ah  illis  excellentibus   viris  efl'e   prognatos.     Id  ipium  quo- 
que evenit  omnibus   in    univerfum  rebus  magnis,  illuftrium   praeferrim 
yirorum    didtis   fa&ifque  ;  imprimis    vero   iis  quae   a  fummis  ingeniis 
inventa  cc  excogitata    fuenint  j  qua?    nequeunt   ulla   ratione   in    occulto 
contineri,   fed   palam    propofita   funt    univerfo    orbi,    ecu  fcopus   qui- 
dam,  in   quern   multi  tela  fua  jadturi  collimant.     Quaiaibbrem  nemini 
mirum  videri  debet  fi  de  Nicolao  Machiavello  tarn  varire  £c  muhiplices 
ipargantur  fententiae,   &  ,de  eodem  4am  variae  fint   hominum  fententiae ; 
ui'que  ad   eo    ut   poftea,  hominum  Memoria,   nullum   extitiffe  tantnm 
exiftimo,  cum  quo  Machiavellus   ftio  quodam   modo  conferri  requive- 
lit.     Hiftoriarurn   omnium   tantam   cognitionem   habuit,  ut  ceu   rebus 
omnibus  gerendis   inter   fuiffet,  caulas,   confilia,    progreftus  eventufque 
omnium  in  animo  promptos  habere t  :   quae  res  illi    una  cum  acutiffimo 
ingenio  conjuncta,  ad  Reipablicae  adminiftrationem,  univerfumque   vitas 
politics;  ufum  tantum   momenti  attulit,  quantum  ratio  cum  experiential 
conjundta,  unquam  alicui  in  aliqua  arte  aut  exerciiatione  prodefie   po- 
tuent.  ^    In   confiliis   capiendis  ac   re  rum  fufpiciendarum   deliberatione, 
iblus  videtur  Hiftoriae  ufum  rntellexiffe :  tanta  lcilicet  fuit  ejus  fdlertia 
iduftria  in  conferendo  domeftica  exempla  cum  peregrinis,  praefentiai 
cum  futuris  6c  pra-teritis,  fimilia  cum  fimilibua  ;:  ut   ex  pra?teritis,  re- 
rum  futurarum  eventus  praswidere  perftepe  potuerit.     Quid  multis  opus 
eft?  Unum  fufficit  nobis  argumentum,  ejus  Difpuhttiones  nempe,  q\ 
D;JcurJlts  appeHavit,  de  rebus  in  Titi  Livii  prima  Decade  Scriptis;     In 
quibus  antiquiflimam   illam  veterum  Romanorum  virtutem,   tanquam  in 
compendio  comprehenfam   expreffit,    ad  imitandam    propoiuit,    cc  ob 
quas   caufas  noftra  state  hujus  modi  praclare  facinora  nulla  paterentur, 
tarn  evidenter  demonftravit,  ut  totius  Hiftoria?  fuccum  in  iis  compre- 
hending videatiir.     Adeo  fcilicet,  ut  ex  earum  ledtione  induftrius  Lector 
qui  vir  bonus  effe  velit,  ad  vitas  politico?  ufum,  plus  utilitatis,  cognitio- 
nis,  ac  experiential,  brevi  tempo'ris  fpatio  fibi  comparare  poffir,  quam  ft 
multos  annos  in  evolvendis  libels  de  Republicd  ab  aliis  quibufcunque  au- 
thoribus  fcriptis,  fefe  maceraverit.— Quaecum   ita  fint,  tantumque  fuit 
Mkhiavelli  ingenium  atque  virtus  [a] ;  quid  mirum  ft  aliqui  ejus  errores 
deterioraque  conlilia  a   toto  propemodum  mundo  reprehendantur,  om- 
nefque  clamitenr,  ft  quid  callidiori  conftlio  aut  perfidia  in  orbe  Chriftiano 

old  one  was  defeftive.  See  Journal  da  Spavans.  for,  March  15,  1700,  p.  21  r,  ... 
Holland,  but  as  the  Editor  ot  this  Englifli  tranflatioji  of  Machiavel's  works  has  not 
had  the  good  fortune  ever  to  meet  with  that  work  (though  he  has  taken  ntuchparhs  to 
get  a  light  of  it)  he  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  it. 

OJ  U  is  fuppofed  that  the  Printer  by  the  word  virtus,  here  rr.enns  the  acumen  inreuiL 
or,  gnat  intelU&ual  faculties  of  his  author. 
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geftum  efie  videatur,  artes  iftas  ejje  Machiavelli?  Equidem  omne  vitiurn 
tanto  eft  conipecYius  in  fe,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur  [/>] ;  atque 
hinc  lit  ut  Magiftratus  omnes,  cum  camera  vitia,  turn  crudelitatem 
maxime  evitare  ac  fugere  debeant.  Sed  idem  ego  contendo  poffe  etiam 
fieri,  ut  fubditi  magis  intueantur  Principum  ac  Magiftratuum  errores, 
quam  eorum  impellentes  cauias,  quje  non  nunquam  etiam  ab  ipfifmec 
pol.Tunt  dependere.  Non  dico  Subditorum  delicla,  quamvis  maxima, 
Principum  ac  Magifixatuum  tyrannidem  aut  crudelitatem  excufare;  nam 
debet  omnis  Magiftratus  talis  effe  qualem  defcribit  Homerus  Agamem- 
nonem  ilium,  rb/^sja  *.«*<-,  id  eft,  Paftorem  populi :  ut  ficuti  Paftor 
omnes  fuas  cogitationes  atque  confilia  ed  dirigit,  ut  pafcantur  refte  gre- 
ges,  6c  tuti  lint  a  lupis  ca?terifque  feris  animalibus ;  ita  Magiftratus  ad 
bubditorum  pacem  tranquillitatemque  confervandam  &  utilitatem  pro- 
movendam  notlcs  atque  dies  intentus  fit.  Sed  interim  tamen  hoc  affero, 
quod  iicuti  Medici  neque  igne  neque  ferro  utantur  quamdiu  fpes  eft 
per  leniora  medicamenta  morbum  poffe  curari,  cum  id  defperant,  mife- 
ricordia  potius  quam  crudelitate  ad  urendum  &  fecandum  permoven- 
tur.  Qua  in  re,  etfi  quid  vehementius  aliquando  fit  quam  neceffitas 
poftulare  videbatur,  tamen  totum  id  attribuimus  humanx  imbecillitati. 
Quod  ii  quid  tale  igitur  etiam  in  adminiftranda  Republica.  evenit,  cum 
delitfta  puniuntur,  ignofcendum  eft  perinde  ac  Medicis,  &c  humanae  im- 
becilitati  tribuendum;  qusECunque  aliter  aut  alio  animo  inftitutoque  pa- 
trantur,  crudelia  funt  &  merito  abominanda.  Neque  vero  in  eum  finem 
ifthasc  a  nobis  hie  dicuntur,  quod  Machiavelli  viri  clariflimi  laudes  ex: 
profeffo  perfequi  cupiamus,  multoque  minus  ut  errores  ipfius,  quos  in 
libro  de  Principis  inflitutione  habet  non  parvos,  aut  defendere  aut  excu- 
lare  ullo  modo  velimus ;  aut  Antagoniftas  ejus  refutare  in  animum  un- 
quam  induxerimus,  fed  tantummodo  ut  inftituti  noflri  reddamus  ratio- 
nem.  Conftitueramus,  Le&or  humaniffime,  ante  aliquot  annos,  viro- 
rum  quorundam  eruditiffimorum  intlinclu  &  opera  Nicolai  Machiavelli 
Scripta  omnia,  quae  funt  partim  politica,  partim  hillorica,  partim  de- 
nique  de  ratione  bellum  gerendi,  in  Latinam  linguam  ex  Italica  trans- 
ferre.  Et  cum,  fumptu  non  parvo,  praecipuam  fere  ejus  operis  abfol- 
viffemus,  &  in  reliquis  pergeremus,  vifi  funt  viri  quam  plurimi,  &  ex 
iis  quoque  aliqui  doctifiimi,  editis  libris  omnium  calamitatum  quibus 
hodie  Chriftianus  orbis  afticitur  in  unum  Macbiavellum  transferre;  quod 
is  folus  ad  hujufmodi  malas  artes  &  aftuta  periidaque  conlilia  infti- 
tuat,  quibus  Principes  &  Magiftratus  quofdam  uti  contendunt  ad 
hujufmodi  turbas,  bella,  &  alias  calamitates  in  orbe  Chriftiano  ex- 
otandas.     Nos  vero,  etfi  ex  doclilftmorum  virorum  (quorum  opera  in 

[c]  Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  confpedius  in  fe 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  peccat  habetur. 

Juv.  Sat.  8. 

edendis 
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edendis  libris  utimur)  inftitutione,  cxiilimemus  fumniam  illius  viri 
prudentiam  fuiflc,  longo  rcrum  ulu  comparatam,  eamque  fcripta  legendo 
non  admirari  nequeamus,  prsefertfm  in  Dijputationibus  de  Republican 
quarum  prius  fecimus  mentionem  :  interim  tamen  errores  ipfius,  pra:- 
fertim  quos  habct  in  libro  de  educatione  Principis,  nullo  modo  excufa- 
mus  neque  defendimus.  Attamen  fsepe  venit  in  mentem,  quod  aliis 
in  rebus  accidere  iblet,  hie  quoque  per  multis  hominibus  evenire;  ut 
nempc  antcquam  videant,  legant,  lcclaque  judicent,  fententiam  pro- 
nuntient,  vulgi  famam  potius  fequentes,  quam  certani  rationem  &  ar- 
gumenta.  Nam  quam  prompti  fint  homines,  prasfertim  hoc  noftrc 
lieculo  ad  calumniandum  et  maledicendum,  notius  eft  quam  ut  multis 
argumentis  comprobari  oporteat.  At  oportet,  ut  Caius  Casfar  apud  Sal- 
luftium  rede  docet,  eum  qui  de  re  aliqua  fententiam  ferre  velit,  ab 
omni  odio  6c  amicitia,  itemque  ab  omni  invidia  t(\z  allienum.  Nunc 
vero  cernimus  invidia  rnultos  bonos  viros  opprimi,  malediclis  lacerari  6c 
traduci  tantopere  ut  admiiatione  dignum  fit,  eos  qui  nihil  injufte  patra- 
runt,  fola  malorum  hominum  invidia  6c  calumniis  in  magnas  licpe 
calamitates  incidere.  Qua?  eum  fint  noftro  hoc  fcculo  admodum  vul- 
garia,  non  exiftimavimus  ab  incepto  opere  defiftendum ;  quoniam  fpe- 
ramus  li  vel  omnia  vel  praecipua  huius  fcriptoris  opera  in  publicum  pro- 
dierint,  fore  ut  qui  nunc  pauca  quaedam  certis  de  caufis  vituperant,  ii 
poftea  laudent  quam  plurima.  Cum  igitur  hoc  tempore  tarn  multa 
variaque  in  hunc  Scriptorem  ultro  citroque  jactarentur,  hunc  modum 
efle  putavi  longe  optimum  ad  parandam  editionem  omnium  Machia- 
velli  operum,  fi  earn  partem  illorum  de  qua  maxima  eft  concertatio 
inter  eruditos  conjunclam  cum  difputationibus  contrariis  eorum  qui 
ilium  maxime  oppugnarunt,  primo  omnium  in  lucem  ederemus :  vide- 
licet, Principis  i?ijlitutionem,  quje  controveria  eft  maxime,  6c  proinde 
ipfi  Machiavello  apud  plurimos  eruditiftimos  viros  maximam  peperit 
invidiam  atque  odium.  Edimus  ergo  illam  nunc,  non  quidem  ex  nova 
quam  paramus  omnium  Machiavelli  operum  tra  relatione,  fed  ex  anti- 
qua  6c  accurate  emendata  Sylveftri  Telii  Fulginatis  tranflatione.  Et  ut 
omnes  intelligant  nos  hie  nihil  aliud  fpeftare  quam  ut  Machiavelli 
fcripta  dijudicanda  proponamus  ;  huic  operi  maxime  controverfo  con- 
junximus  quaecunque  invenire  licuit  eiufdem  argumenti  fcripta  docTtiffi- 
morum  virorum  cum  Machiavello  in  hoc  dodlrine  genere  diflentientium, 
videlicet,  ut  ingeniofus  lector  utriufque  partis  argumenta  ponderans, 
commodius  de  hac  controverfia.  totoque  Principum  ac  Magiftratuum  in 
fubditos  fuos jure  fententiam  fuam  ferre  ac  dicere  poflet  [c\  Atque  ha?c  res 

eo 

[V]  The  pieces  here  referred  to,  are  the  two  fpeeches  of  Agrippa  and  Mecrerr .   to  Au- 
guttus,  (in  which  one  perfuades  him  to  refign,  and  the  other  to  maintain  the  Imp 
Dignity)  taken  from  the  fifty-fecend  book  ot  Dion  Caffius. 
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eo  peitinet,  ut  calumniis  nullus  locus  efie  poffit ;  fed  juflce  tantummodo 
accufationi  fimul  et  defenfioni  :  in  qua  acxufatione  &  defenfione,  ii 
evincere  caufam  Machiavellum  intellexerimus,  do&rinafli  ipfius  live 
univerfam,  live  partem  illius  aliquam  ampleclemur  :  fin  caufa  cadere 
eum  yideamus,  eandem  repudiabimus.  Idque  in  Republica  temper  ob- 
tervandum,  quantum  fieri  poteft,  ut  accufare  quidem  legitime  liberum 
lit,  calumniae  ver6  impediantur.  Differunt  etiam  accufationes  a  calum- 
niis, quod  calumniari  poteft  unufquifque  quemcunque  &  ubicunque 
voluerit ;  neque  ad  id  probandum  quod  impingit  adverfario  probatione 
ulla  aut  teftibus  utitur.  Legitime  accufare  difficile  eft,  neque  id  ab 
unoquoque  praeftari  poteft  :  nam  in  legitimis  accufationibus  requirun- 
tjr  teftes  &  probationes.  Praterea,  non  pofiunt  legitime  accufationes 
inftitui  nifi  coram  Magiftratibus  aut  concione  Populi.     Calumnia?  nul- 

VindiciE  contra  tyrannos  :  five  de  Prineipis  in  Populum,  Populique  in  Principem  le- 
gitima  poteftate,  Stephano  Junio  Bruto  Celta  Auctore.  In  hoc  libro  infra  fcripta?  quaef- 
tiones  explicantur.  I.  An  fubditi  teneantur  aut  debeant  Principibus  obedire,  fi  quid 
contra  legem  Dei  imperent.  II.  Anliceat  refiftere  Principi,  legem  Dei  abrogare  volenti, 
Kcclefiamve  vaftanti.  Item  quibus,  quomodo,  &  quatenus.  J II.  'An  &  quatenus  Prin- 
cipi Rempublicam  aut  oppnmenti,  aut  perdenti,  refiftere  liceat.  Item,  quibus  id,  quo- 
modo, &  quo  jure,  permifium  fit.  IV.  An  jure  poflint,  aut  debeant  vicini  Principes  auxi- 
lium  ferre  aliorum  Principum  fubdicfis,  Religionis  purse  caufa  afflittis,  aut  manifefhi 
Tvrannide  oppreffis. 

Dejure  Magiftratuum  in  fubditos,  &  officio  fubditorum  erga  Magiftratus.  Tra£tatus 
brevis  5c  perfpicuushis  turbolentis  temporibus,  utrique  ordini  apprime  necefiarius. 

The  former  of  thefe  treatifes  is  dedicated  by  the  Editor,  who  calls  himfelf  Cono  Supe- 
rantius  Vafco,  to  all  Chriltian  Kings,  Princes,  anJ  Governors  of  Republics,  and  has 
the  following  miferable  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  it,  by  L.  Scribonius  Spinter. 

Contemptor  fupeium  Maculofi  nomine  notus 

Velleris*  Etrufcus  Scurra,  fophifta  loquax  ; 
Arte  mala,  no,;uli  Harpyas  fevofque  Tyrannos 

Inftituit,  peltis  maxima  Chriftiandum. 
Junius  hoc  Reges  veros,   Procerefque  libello 

Efformat,  Populos  et  faa  jura  docet. 
Nempe  caput  magno  civili  in  corpore  Reges, 

Corporis,  &  Populum  csetera  membra,  facit. 
Membra  fed  ut  languent  capiti  adverfantia,  fanum 

Tufce,  erit  anne  caput,  quod  fua  membra  premit  ? 
Nomine  reque  patres,  juftitiseque  duces 

Sint  igitur  Reges  Populis  re,  ut  fcedere,  leges, 
Totus  ad  exemplum  regis  componitur  orbis, 

Rex  quoque  iic  Populi  fe  fciat  e(ie  caput. 
Hunc  veteri  Reges  referant  de  more  triumphum, 
Quod  Patrias  Patres,  quod  Populo  focii. 

Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  i.  e.  Vlndiaa  contra  TyranHcs,  which  has  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world,  the  curious  may  fee  a  Diilertation  by  Mr.  Bayle,  p.  317  of 
the  Jail  volume  of  the  General  Hiftoiical  and  Critical  Dictionary  :  and  a  Critique  upon 
that  Diflertation,  by  another  hand. 

•  A  rotten  Sheep,  the  Poetafter  means,  it  h  fuppofed, 

lum 
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lum  certum  habent  locum  :  quod  vcl  in  lorn,  vel  hinc  inde  per  plateau, 
per  tonfirinas,  6c  inter  comeifutiones  de  hominibus  fparganrur  ;  et  locum 
habent  plerumque  in  Rebus  publicis  male  infiitutis,  in  quibus  non  cxtat 
ordinata  quaedam  ratio  accufandi.  Quo  fit  ut  qui  Rempublicam  \\ 
inftituere  vclit,  in  id  pra:  ceteris  incumbere  dcbsat,  quoliberum  tutum- 
que  lit  legitime  civem  quemcunque  acculare  :  atque  id  ubi  legibus  in- 
llitutum  fuerit,  ierri  nullo  modo  debent  calumniav,  fed  puniendi  funt 
calumniatores,  quod  cum  liceret  eum  quern  calumni.mtur  legitime  5c 
line  fufpicione  accufare,  id  non  faciant,  led  clandeltinas  calumnias 
fpargant.  Quod  fi  bifce  rebus  in  Rebus  publicis  non  recte  pro- 
1  pedum  fit,  multa  mala  patrantur,  quoniam  locus  datur  calurrtniis, 
5c  cives  ob  delicla  non  caftigantur,  fed  tantummodo  perturbantur  6c  ad 
calumniatores  odio  profequendos  incitantur ;  unde  feditiones  &  turbfe 
in  Republica  ortum  habent.  Et  in  Republica  quidem  Romanorum 
huic  rei  optime  erat  profpeclum  ;  quo  factum  eft  ut  quandoque  magna 
pericula,  quas  Rei  publico:  impendebant,  propter  calumnias  excitata, 
jufla  accuf.tione  5c  defenlione  averfa  fuerint.  Exemplum  proponam  ec 
libro  fexto  Titi  Livii.  Furii  Camilli  virtus,  liberata  urbe  a  Gallorum 
obfidione,  apud  cives  Romanos  tantopere  innotuerat,  ut  ca?terorum 
nemo  efiet  qui  illi  non  honorem  quovis  loco  5c  tempore  deferret.  Solus 
Manlius  Capitolinus  hunc  hor.orem  illi  atque  gloriam  invidebat,  puta- 
batque  fe  conlervato  Capitolio  sque  bene  de  Republica  meritum,  neque 
etiam  virtute  bellica  illo  efie  inferiorem.  Ea  invidia  commotus  cum 
apud  Patres  ilium  in  odium  trahere  non  poilet,  ad  Plebem  fe  convertit, 
5c  apud  earn  de  Cimillo  cotcrifque  Patribus  varia  conqueri  copit.  Inter 
;ra  autem  aliciebat,  aurum  quod  civitas  contribuiiiet  ut  fe  a  Gallis 
redimerit,  Gallis  rurlum  ademotis,  apud  primores  Patium  confervari  ; 
quod  quidem  li  recuperaretur,  iurficere  ad  liberandam  ore  alieno  ple- 
bem. Quibus  verbis  fides  a  multitudine  habebatur,  augtbaturque  Man- 
lii  exiftbratio  tantopere,  ut  ad  ilium  jam  concurfus  fierent,  libereque 
per  urbem  tumultuari  inciperet.  Quare  cum  Patres  vehementer  com- 
moti  efient,  ac  fufpicarentur  nequid  inde  gravius  oriretur,  creant  Dic- 
tatorem,  eique  mandant  ut  cognita  ea  cau fa  Manlii  impetum  coerceret. 
Dictator  viatore  ad  Manlium  milfo  illi  diem  dicit.  Comparuit  ille  ad 
tribunal  ingenti  plebis  agmine  comitatus.  Cumqne  jam  convenifTent, 
fenatufque  Diclatorem,  Plebs  Manlium,  ut  ducem  fuum  in  comitia 
intiierentur ;  Dictator,  filentio  facto,  ex  Manlio  quofivit,  apud  quern  et 
patribus  thelaurus  ille  cuftodiretur  ?  fenatum  enim  oque  atque  Plebem  id 
cognofcere  velle.  Ad  id  vero  cum  Manlius  nihil  certi  refponderet,  fed 
fubterfugiaquserendo  aifereret  non  effe  opus  ut  ea  qua?  ipfe  fciret  publice 
aperiret,  a  Didatore  in  vincula  jufius  eft  :  atque  ita  ipfius  calumnias 
compefcens,  tumultus  excitatos  fedavit,  5c  infontes  Patres  fufpicione 
liberavit.     Quod  certe  non   tam   facile  praeflitiffet,  fi  non  fuifiet  Roma; 

hoc 
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hoc  libera?  accufationis  generi  praefidium.  E  contra  autem  in  Floren- 
tinorum  Republics,  quae  olim  &  libera  &  prsepotens  fuit,  nunc  Du- 
cura  Florentinorum  imperio  paret,  neglecta  ifthasc  libere  accufandi 
praefidia,  &  calumniis  conceffa  libertas,  tefte  eodem  hoc  noftro  Machia- 
vello,  plurimum  Temper  nocuit,  &  earn  Rempublicam  tandem  etiam 
evcrtit.  Nam  quicunque  e  civibus  Florentinis  aliquid  magni  pro  patria 
gefliiTent,  ii  omnes  propter  invidiam  inimicorum  calumniis  obnoxii  fue- 
runt;  et  de  uno  fpargebatur,  quod  pecuniam  publicam  in  fuos  ufuscon- 
vertiftet ;  de  alio  quod  corruptus  muneribus  hoftem  non  viciflet ;  aut  quod 
ambitionis  caufa  hoc  aut  illud  perpetraflet.  Ex  quibus  clandeftina  odia, 
Sc  ex  odio  inimicitia?  fadtiones,  6c  tandem  feditiones  6c  tumultus  orti,. 
quibus  tandem  everfa  fuit  Republica.  Quae  omni  evitari  potuiffent,  fi 
Florentine  ftatuta  qusdam  atque  leges  extitiifent  per  quas  legitime  accu- 
i'are  reos  8c  calumnias  vitare  licuiflct.  Nam  quicunque  accufati  rei,  five 
damnati,  live  abfoluti  fuifient,  Rempublicam  certe  non  evertiffent  t 
neque  tutum  fuiffet  tot  inftituere  acculationes,  quot  calumniae  de  variis 
civibus  fparfae  fuerunt.  Exeniplum  unum  idem  Machiavellus  adducit 
de  Joanne  Guicciardino,  qui  copiarum  Florentinarum  duclor  Luccam 
obfedit,  eamque  re  male  aut  imprudenter  gefta,  nequivit  occupare.. 
Quo  factum  eft  ut  de  eo  fparfa  fama  fuerit,  quod  a  Luccenfibus  cor- 
ruptus urbem  expugnare  lubens  noiuerit.  Quae  calumnia  ab  ejus  adver- 
iariis  aucla  atque  approbata,  Guicciardinum  furiis  propemodum  exagi- 
tavit.  Nam  etfi  fe  ipfum  in  vincula  tradere  vellet,  ut  fe  purgaret  a  cri- 
mine  quod  impingebatur,  tamen  earn  fufpicionem  a  fe  removere  non 
potuit  j  ob  earn  icilicet  caufam,  quod  Florentias  non  eflet  ratio  quaedara 
legitima  audiendarum  accufationum  &  defenfionum  &  calumnias  puni- 
endi.  Itaque  ortce  indignationes  &  odia  inter  ipfius  familiares,  qui 
erant  totius  Reipublica?  poteiitiffimi,  6c  eos  qui  tales,  calumnias  fparge- 
bant,  eo  ufque  procefferunt,  ut  cum  ob  hanc  rem,  turn  ob  alia  quse- 
dam,  Reipublicse  ruina  fubfecuta  fit.  Itaque  orandus  Deus  Optimus 
Maximus  ut  nos  a  calumniatoribus  confervet  6c  cuftodiat.     Vale. 
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REFLECTIONS  upon  FORTUNE  and  PRUDENCE. 

AS  the  words  Fortune  and  Prudence  have  already  frequently 
occurred  in  a  fort  of  contradiftin&ion  to  each  other,  and  will 
often  occur  again  in  the  courfe  of  Machiavel's  works,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  here,  once  for  all,  to  give  the  Reader  a  fketch  of  what 
the  greateft  men  have  faid  and  thought  upon  thofe  Subjects :  and  this 
cannot  be  done  in  a  better  or  more  concife  manner  than  "in  Mr.  Bayle's 
remarks  upon  the  Article  Timokon,  as  laid  down  by  the  Authors  of  the 
General  Dictionary,  which  though  very  ufeful,  is  yet  fo  expenfive  a 
work,  and  in  fo  few  hands,  that  it  may  not  be  judged  altogether  im- 
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pertinent,  perhaps,  nor  unentertaining,  to  make  that  curious  article 
more  public,  and  to  collect  fome  other  flrictures  of  the  fame  kind  into 
one  point  of  view  :  nor  can  fuch  reflections  be  inferted  any  where 
more  properly,  than  before  the  Life  of  a  perfon,  in  whofe  actions, 
conduct,  and  fuccefles,  both  Fortune  and  Prudence  feem  to  have  had 
fo  confiderable  a  fhare,  as  in  thofe  of  Caftruccio  Caftracani. 

Mr.  Bayle,  therefore,  fpeaking  of  Timoleon,  fays,  "  We  muft  not 
forget  his  acknowledgement  that  his  great  exploits  were  the  work  of 
the  Gods,  a  favour  of  Fortune,  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  not  the 
effect  of  his  prudence  [a\.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing fome  collections  relating  to  what  the  Ancients  have  faid 
concerning  the  influence  of  Fortune  :  and  we  (hall  particularly  refute 
thofe  who  maintain,  that  there  is  no  other  fource  of  profperity  than 
Prudence,  nor  of  adverfity  than  Imprudence.  But  it  mult  not  be  ima- 
gined that  I  refute  this  by  arguments  which  may  not  be  concerted.  It  is 
not  poflible  in  a  fubject  of  this  nature,  to  carry  the  Reader  to  evidence 
or  demonftration.  The  mod  we  can  arrive  at  are  ftrong  probabilities ; 
and  it  is  no  fmall  objection  to  the  point  which  I  defend,  that  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  whofe  abilites  were  aftonifhing,  would  not  allow  of  any  other 
caufe  of  ill  fuccefs  but  Imprudence." 

Upon  this  paffage,  Mr.  Bayle  obferves  from  Plutarch,  "  That  Ti- 
moleon, both  in  his  familiar  letters  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  and  in 
the  feveral  fpeeches  he  made  to  the  people  of  Syracufe,  always  returned 
thanks  to  the  Gods,  for  that  they  being  determined  to  deliver  Sicily 
from  flayery,  had  been  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  him  as  an  inftruraent  for 
that  purpofe,  to  give  him  the  glory  of  it :  and  having  built  a  Chapel 
in  his  houfe,  he  not  only  confecrated  it  to  Fortune,  but  facrificed  to 
that  Deity,  and  what  is  more,  dedicated  his  whole  houfe  to  Sacred 
Fortune'  \b\  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  the  fame  thing,  "  Nihil  unquam 
neque  infolens,  neque  gloriofum,  ex  ore  ejus  exiit :  qui  quidem,  cum 
fuas  laudes  audiret  praedicari,  nunquam  aliud  dixit,  quam  fe  ea  re 
maximas  Diis  gratias  agere  atque  habere,  quod  cum  Siliciam  recreare 
conftituifTent,  turn  fe  potiiTimum  ducem  efle  voluhTent.  Nihil  enim 
rerum  humanarum  fine  Deorum  numine  agi  putabat.  Itaque  fuse  domi 
facellum  «wt»(**t/«  conftituerat,  idque  fanctiffime  colebat"  [c].  i.  e. 
<c  He  never  uttered  the  leaft  infolent  or  boafting  expreffion  ;  and  when 
he  heard  himfelf  commended,  he  only  faid,  he  thanked  the  Gods  in 
the  mod  grateful  manner,  that  when  they  had  decreed  to  deliver  Sicily, 
they  thought  him  worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  that  Enterprize. 

[«]  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Timoleon. 

[b]  IbicT. 

[(]  Cornel,  Nepos  in  the  Life  of  Timoleon* 

For 
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For  he  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing  was  done  in  the  World  without 
their  direction  ;  and  therefore  he  erected  a  Chapel  to  Fortune  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  paid  the  higheft  reverence  to  her." 

The  Chapel  which  he  built  to  Fortune  in  his  own  houfe,  and  the 
ftrict  devotion  he  paid  to  that  Deity,  ought  to  convince  us  that  he 
fpoke  according  to  his  perfuafion ;  when  he  afcribed  his  fucceffes,  not 
to  his  own  Prudence,  but  the  favour  of  Heaven. It  is  highly  prob- 
able, on  the  other  hand,  that  feveral  others,  who  have  made  the 
fame  acknowledgements,  had  no  view  to  the  duties  of  Religion,  I 
mean,  the  gratitude  with  which  we  ought  to  attribute  our  happinefs  to 
Divine  Providence,  and  not  to  our  own  wildom.  Many  have  fpoken 
in  this  manner  merely  out  of  Policv,  and  either  with  a  view  to  loften 
envy,  or  to  infpire  their  friends  wiih  more  confidence  in  them  [</]. 
Let  us  quote  an  Author  that  was  capable  of  making  very  judicious 
reflections.  "  The  greatcft  obftacles,  lavs  he  [e],  which  the  Founders 
of  Sects  and  Empires  have  met  with  in  their  deligns,  is  the  natural 
averlion  that  men  have  to  fuhmit  to  one  another,  in  owning  any  fupe- 
riority  of  merit  or  abilities  It  has  always  been  a  certain  occafion  of  a 
man's  being  excluded  from  all  kinds  of  pre-eminence,  if  he  mould 
pretend  or  mew  any  opinion  that  he  merited  it.  Thus  thefe  great 
men  have  at  all  times  taken  efpecial  care  not  to  boaft  of  the  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  which  they  hive  received  from  the  bounty  of  nature  : 
and  have  obferved  this  rule  with  fo  much  caution,  that  whilft  others 
have  admired  them,  they  feemed  to  be  the  only  perfons  that  were 
ignorant  of  their  own  deferts.  But  the  moft  happy  artifice  which  they 
have  made  ul'e  of  to  avoid  provoking  the  pride  of  mankind,  or  feem- 
ing  to  trefpafs  upon  their  independence,  whilft  they  were  reducing 
them  to  flavery,  was,  when  thele  celebrated  Impoftors  led  the  people 
to  afcribe  whatever  was  excellent  and  extraordinary  in  them,  to  lbme 
lecret  communication  which  they  had  with  the  Gods.  By  this  addrefs 
their  fuperior  qualities  did  not  difguft  any  one,  becaufe  they  were  not 
regarded  any  longer  as  perfonal  merit  in  them,  which  men  are  natu- 
rally fhy  of  owning  in  others,  but  as  the  effect  of  good  Fortune  and 
chance,  or  the  favour  of  Heaven,  which  is  bellowed  equally  on  the 
worthy  and  unworthy,  and  is  no  difparagement  to  any  other  perfon, 
It  was  upon  this  confederation,  no  doubt,  that  Cicero  finding  himfelf 
under  a  neceffity  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  Catiline,  in  order  to  juftify  fome  perfon,  who  had  been  accufed  of 

[d]  See  Plutarch,  in  praaptis  Reipup.  gerend.   where  he  particularly  mentions  Ti- 
moleon. 

[e]  Abbe  St.  Real  de  P  ufagc  de  t  blftiirt.    Difc.  VII.  p.  223, 

being 
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being  engaged  in  his  conspiracy;  and  perceiving  clearly  that  an  account 
of  that  matter,  fo  glorious  to  himfelf,  would  be  naufeous  if  it  came  from 
his  own  mouth,  and  more  likely  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  audi- 
ence than  to  gain  them,  endeavoured  to  make  that  relation  lefs  odious, 
by  afcribing,  at  his  very  entrance  upon  the  Subject,  all  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  done  on  that  occafion  to  Divine  Infpiration."  "  O  Dii 
jmmortales,  (vobis  enim  tribuam  quae  veftra  funt,  nee  vero  pofTum  meo 
tantum  ingenio  dare,  ut  tot  res,  tantas,  tarn  varias,  tarn  repentinas,  in 
ilia  turbulentiffima  tempeftate  Reipublica:  mea  fponte  difpexerim)  vos 
profedo  animum  meum  tunc  confervandae  patriae  cupiditate  incendiftis; 
vos  me  ab  omnibus  ceteris  cogitationibus  ad  unam  falutem  Reipublicae 
contuliftisj  vos  denique  in  tantis  tenebris  erroris  &  infeientiae  lumen  prae- 
tuliftks  menti  meae."  i.  e.  ct  O  immortal  Gods!  (for  to  ye  alone  I  aicribe 
all  the  glory,  as  I  moft  juftly  ought  to  do,  and  prefume  not  io  much 
upon  my  own  abilities,  as  to  think  that  I  could  of  myfelf  have  provided 
agaftift  fo  many,  fo  great,  fo  different,  and  fuch  unforefeen  accidents, 
as  attended  that  dreadful  ftorm  with  which  this  State  was  then  agitated) 
ye  alone  infpired  my  Soul  with  that  vehement  defire  of  faving  my  coun- 
try -  ye  alone  diverted  me  from  all  other  purfuits,  that  I  might  apply 
myfelf  wholly  to  the  fafety  of  the  Republic  ;  ye,  laftly,  darted  into  my 
mind  that  ray  of  light,  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and  error,  and  igno- 
rance [/)."  If  thefe  reflections  of  the  Abbe  St.  Real  be  judicious, 
thofe  of  Coftar  are  no  lefs  fo,  when  he  examines  the  reafons  that  in- 
duced Svlla  to  take  the  name  of  Fortunate.  He  does  not  approve  of 
the  opinion  of  Girac,  who  fays,  "  In  truth  it  wa  great  moderation  in 
fo  illuftrious  a  General,  to  afcribe  to  Fortune  fo  many  great  victories, 
which  might  have  been  attributed  to  his  own  abilities.  However,  it 
w;.s  an  inftance  of  confummate  prudence  and  excellent  policy  in  him  to 
elude  envy,  which  commonly  attacks  thofe  that  raile  themfelves  above 
others.  The  wife  men  amonft  the  Ancients  always  feared  the  God- 
dels  Nemefis,  who  diverted  herfelf  in  reducing  and  deftroying  every 
thing  that  feemed  too  mucl\exa!ted  [g]-"  Let  us  hear  Collar's  reflec- 
tions upon  his  Antagonist.  "  As  for  Sylla,  it  was  not  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates,  that  made  him  take  the  name  of  Fortunate  [h].  After 
he  had  fubdued  all  the  enemies  to  his  grandeur  and  perlbn,  and  created 
himfelf  Dictator  by  his  own  authority,  he  made  in  public  a  long  and 
ample  recital  of  the  felicities,  which  had  always  attended  his  actions, 
both  civil  and  military;  and  afterwards  declared,  that  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  favours  which  Heaven  had  beftowed  upon  him,  he 
v.v.s  refolved  for  the  future  to  add  the  title  of  Fortunate  to  his  other 


[/]   Pro  Sylla. 

[g]  Girac,  Remarques  fur  ks  Entretiens  de  Ccflar,  p.  255. 

1^  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla. 
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names.  That  this  arofe  from  his  moderation  and  delire  to  foften  envy, 
as  Mr.  Girac  thinks,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  believe.  I  imagine 
rather  that  it  was  in  order  to  infpire  his  party  with  more  confidence, 
and  his  enemies  with  greater  terror.  In  fhort,  we  are  apt  to  be  more 
appreheniive  of  a  great  man's  good  Fortune,  than  of  his  virtue  :  for 
virtue  is  a  caufe  merely  human,  the  extent  and  meafure  of  which  we 
know ;  but  Fortune  is  a  Divine  caufe,  the  power  of  which  hath  no 
bounds.  It  is  likewife  for  this  reafon,  that  we  truft  more  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fortunate  than  the  virtuous;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  was  of  opinion  accordingly,  that  Julius  Cafar  could  not  have 
infpired  fo  much  courage  into  his  Pilot,  who  was  terrified  at  the  ftorm, 
by  faying  to  him,  Fear  nothing,  thou  carriejl  Ccefar  and  his  virtue ;  as 
he  did  by  this  confident  expreiilon,  "  Fear  nothing,  thou  carriejl  Crffar 
^ind  his  Fortune  [i]."  The  beft  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  impute  to 
Sylla,  both  the  motives  that  are  mentioned  by  Girac,  and  rejected  by 
Collar,  as  well  as  that  affigned  by  the  latter :  for  it  is  certain  the  God- 
defs  Nemefis  was  much  feared  amongfr.  the  Pagans,  and  deemed  to  be 
the  enemy  in  particular  of  thofe  that  were  elated  with  pride  and  fuccefs. 
People  were  perfuaded,  that  the  reverfe  of  fortune  in  the  General  Timo- 
theus,  arofe  from  his  not  acknowledging  the  obligations  which  he  lay 
under  to  his  Stars.  Let  us  quote  what  Plutarch  fays  upon  this  occa- 
sion. "  Timotheus  the  Son  of  Conon,  (as  thofe  that  envied  him  and 
wifhed  him  ill,  afcribed  his  great  actions  to  the  favour  of  Fortune,  and 
made  pictures  of  Fortune  bringing  him  cities  ready  taken  in  her  nets, 
■whilft  he  lay  afleep)  was  extremely  difpleafed  and  exafperated  at  thofe 
that  did  it,  as  they  deprived  him,  he  (aid,  of  the  glory  that  was  due  to 
him  :  upon  which  occafion,  one  day  when  he  returned  from  a  war,  in 
which  he  had  been  fuccefsful,  after  he  had  publicly  given  the  people 
an  account  of  what  he  had  done  in  that  expedition,  he  laid,  "  Athenian 
Lords,  Fortune  had  nojhare  in  what  I  have  related  to  you."  The  Gods 
were  fo  offended,  at  this  foolifh  and  ungrateful  piece  of  vanity  in. 
Timotheus,  that  he  never  afterwards  performed  any  action  of  impor- 
tance, but  every  thing  turned  againft  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
became  generally  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  laft  was  banifhed  the 
City  [k]."  Let  us  cite  alio,  what  the  fame  Author  informs  us  of  con- 
cerning the  contrary  affectation  in  Sylla.  The  facts  are  curious.  "  Sylla 
not  only  bore  patiently  with  thofe  who  reprefented  him  as  fjngularly 
favoured  by  Fortune,  but  likewife  encouraged  that  opinion,  and  boafting 
of  it  as  a  fpecial  favour  of  the  Gods,  afcribed  the  glory  of  all  his  actions 

[;"]  Coftar  Apologie,  p.  317,  318, 
[t]  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla, 
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to  Fortune  only  [/] :  but  whether  he  did  it  out  of  vain  glory,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  his  real  opinion,  that  the  Gods  guided  him  in  every  thing, 
perhaps  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  determine ;  though  he  himfelf  fays,  in 
his  Commentaries,  that  of  the  enterprizes  which  he  feemed  to  have 
well  deliberated  upon,  thofe  which  he  hazarded  according  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  contrary  to  what  had  been  before  refolved  in  his  Council, 
were  the  mod  fuccefsful.  Befides,  when  he  fays,  that  he  was  born 
rather  for  Fortune  than  war,  he  feems  to  own  that  he  owed  his  fuc- 
ceffes  more  to  Fortune  than  to  his  own  merit.  It  appears  then,  that  he 
entirely  lubmitted  himfelf  to  Fortune  upon  all  occafions,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  wholly  depended  upon  her ;  fince  he  afcribes  to  a  Angu- 
lar favour  of  the  Gods,  the  union  and  harmony  in  which  he  lived  with 
his  father-in-law  Metellus,  who  was  a  man  equal  to  him  in  dignity  and 
authority  [m]."  See  likewile  fome  other  particulars  in  Plutarch  [n\, 
which  he  extracted  from  the  Commentaries  of  that  Roman  General ; 
and  obferve  that  he  fuppofes,  that  a  man,  out  of  rhotomontade,  may 
afcribe  to  Fortune  whatever  great  actions  he  performs.  "  Whether, 
lays  he,  Sylla  faid  this  out  of  vanity,  or  really  had  that  opinion  of  Pro- 
vidence [o]."  But  I  do  not  clearly  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  disjunc- 
tive:  for  if  this  great  General  did  not  believe  in  effect,  that  the  Gods 
were  favourable  to  him,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  might  ftill  fay  fo  for  the 
political  reafons  above-mentioned.  However,  I  cannot  think  he  could 
fpeak  thus  out  of  vanity  and  rhodomontade,  fince  he  was  not  one 
of  thofe  iniblent  and  vain- glorious  Romancers,  who  ground  their  boafts 
on  mere  extravagancies,  and  are  well  fatisfied  if  they  do  but  talk.  Such 
a  man  as  Sylla  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  leffened  the  merit  of  his 
prudence  and  valour,  in  proportion  as  he  confeffed  that  Fortune  was  the 
caufe  of  his  victories.  How  then  could  he  acknowledge  this  out  of  a 
principle  of  vanity,  fuppofing  he  was  guilty  of  falfity  ?  1  add  this,  be- 
caufe  Plutarch's  disjunctive  fuppofes,  that  Sylla  would  not  have  fpoken 
in  this  manner  out  of  vain  glory,  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  what  he  faid. 
It  feems,  therefore,  as  if  the  Hiftorian  fhould  have  joined  the  two 
things  which  he  has  feparated.  He  fhould  have  faid,  that  Syiia  being 
•  perfuaded,  that  Heaven  had  favoured  him  with  its  choiceft  bleffings, 
affected  to  boaft  of  it,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  bravado  :  for  as  all  things 
are  abufed,  it  is  certain,  that  if,  on  one  hand,  wife  men  humble  them- 
lelves  in  acknowledging  they  were  only  the  inftruments  of  Providence ; 

[/]  Though  Salluft  fays,  "  atque  illi  feliciflimo  omnium  ante  civilem  victoriam,  nun- 
quam  fuper  induftriam  fortuna  fuit;  multique  dubitavere  fortior  an  felicior  efTet."  dt  Belli 
Jugurtb. 

[m]  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Sylla. 

[»]  Ibid. 

[*]   "  Eiti  KCjytTfw  xfeuot:,  116'  eeraj  i^w/  T>i  io^n  Tr(o;  to»  Oiisr.'    ibid. 
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on  the  other  hand,  proud  men  are  puffed  up,  when  they  think  Go.l  was 
pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  the  execution  of  his  deiigns.  Tl  ey 
regard  themfclves  as  his  favourites,  and  thence  forward  imagine,  th< 
r.re  luperior  to  the  red  of  mankind.  Confidcr,  that  St.  Paul  had  occ;  - 
lion  for  a  great  corrective,  and  a  (harp  mortification,  to  prevent  him 
from  being  puffed  up  with  the  excellence  of  the  Revelations,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  a  fpecial  privilege.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, fay  fomething  in  favour  of  Plutarch.  Perfons  who  believed  no- 
thing of  what  they  faid  of  Fortune,  might  neverthelefs  afcribe  their 
greateft  exploits  to  it;  and  this  out  of  vain-glory. and  prefumption.  Tiiev 
might  be  influenced  by  the  general  opinion,  that  thofe.  who  believe  G  >d 
is  the  director  of  all  things,  will  admire  his  favourite?,  and  put  confi- 
dence in  them.  A  modern  author  affirms,  that  c<  a  ceri.  .  I  of  Ti- 
berius [/>],  was.rather  politic  than  vain  :  for  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
a  Prince,  either  to  be  fortunate  or  to  be  thought  fo.  And  this  flood 
him  inftead  of  virtue  or  merit  amongft  his  Subjects  \_q],  and  fo  much  the 
rather,  as  they  thought  their  felicity  depended  upon  his.  Thus  Tiber 
who  perfectly  underitood  all  the  arts  of  government,  loudly  proclaimed 
this  piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  his  ,  and  faid,   that 

nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  before  to  any  Roman  Emperor.  By 
this  means  he  endeavoured  to  procure  himfelf  the  greater  reverence  from 
the  people,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Gods  [/-]." 

If  one  was  inclined  to  collect,  here  all  that  the  Ancients  have  I 
concerning  the  influence  of  Fortune,  one  might  write  a  whole  b: 
and  a  large  one  too,  upon  this  Subject:  but  I  only  propofe  to  gather 
fome  gleanings  in  this  fpacious  field.  One  may  fay,  that  there  is  no- 
thing better  eftablifhed  in  the  books  of  the  Ancients,  than  this  hypo- 
thecs, that  the  induftry  and  prudence  of  mankind  have  e  in 
events,  than  their  good  or  bad  Fortune;  that  is,  an  ..1  concur- 
rence, or  a  dilpolition  of  circumitances  which  does  not  depend  upon  us. 
Stmt  in  bis  quidem  virtutis  cpera  magna^  fed  major  a  fortune? ;  In  ihefe 
things  the  force  of Virtues  great ',  it  that  of  Fo>  tune  greater. 
Thus  Pliny  fpeaks  [/],  after  he  has  recited  a  number  of  great  events : 
but  who  doubts  but  he  would  have  faid  the  fame  thing  concerning  an 
infinite  number  of  other  particular  hi  ft  orics  ?  He  afferts  pretty  much  the 
fame  thing  a  little  after,  though  in  a  mere  concealed  manner,  Plurim 

[p]  The  Wife  of  Drufus,  the  Son  of  Tiberius,  be  ered  of  two  fons,  Tiberius 

faid  in  a  full  Senate,  that  fince  the  beginning  cf  the  I  ..no  perfon  of  his  rank  had 
been  favoured  with  the  like  good  fortune. 

T?]  "  Quibufdam  fortuna  pro  virtutibus  fuit."  Tacit.  Hiji.  2. 

[r]  "  Coelaeftis  favor  &  quxdani  inclinatio  numinis  oftenderetur."  Hj/l.  4.  See  Mr. 
Amelot  de  la  Houflaye  in  his  Tiberius,  Cap.  83. 

[/]  Lib.  VJI.  Cap.  28. 
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•  ■  p cujufque  virtus  temper  a  incident ;  It  is  cf  great  importance 
in  what  tint  v  the  virtue  of  any  man  happen:  to  appear.  Though  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  had  not  exprefsly  told  u?,  "  that  the  victories  of  Alexander 
were  not  fo  much  the  refult  of  valour,  as  the  work  of  fortune  [t],  his 
narration  alone  would  have  fufficiently  proved  it.  Cornelius  Nepos 
affirms  that,  in  the  divifion  of  military  glory,  Fortune  has  the  greateft 
fhare.  "  jure  fuo  nonnulla  ab  imperatore  miles,  plurima  ve:6  fortuna 
vindicat,  feque  his  plus  valuifle,  quam  ducis  prudentiani  vere  poteft  pra> 
dictare  [«]•.""  i.e.  "  The  Soldiers  have  a  juft  claim  to  fome  part  from 
the  conduct  of  their  General,  but  Fortune  to  a  much  greater ;  fmce 
lhe  may  truly  fay,  her  influence  has  more  effect  than  the  General's  pru- 
dence." Spanheim  thinks  [x]  thele  words  are  only  an  imitation  of  the 
following.  "  Nam  bellicas  laudes  folent  quidam  extenuare  verbis,  cai- 
que detrahere  ducibus,  communicare  cum  militibus maximam 

vero  partem  quafi  fuo  jure  fortuna  fibi  vindicat,  &  quicquid  eft  profpere 
geftum  id  pene  omne  ducit  fuum."  i.  e.  "  For  fome  are  wont  to  ex- 
tenuate the  glory  of  war,  and  to  deprive  the  Generals  of  it,  and  com- 
municate it  to  the  Soldiers but  Fortune  claims  the  greater  part 

of  it,  as  it  were  by  right,  and  challenges  as  her  own  almoft  all  that  is 
profperoufly  and  happily  effected  [)']."  Cicero,  who  fpeaks  thus  to 
Cselar,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  offending  him;  for  no  perfon  had  more 
ftron^ly  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Fortune  than  Gcfar.  We  fee 
in  Spanheim,  what  Livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  fome  others,  have 
owned  concerning  that  dominion,  either  in  exprefs  words,  or  by  declar- 
ing that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  perfons,  not  by  the  fuccefs 
of  their  action?,  which  is  entirely  under  the  power  of  Fortune,  but  by 
means  which  they  made  ufe  of.  None  of  the  Poets  have  fpoken  more 
to  the  purpofe,  than  Juvenal  on  this  head; 

Si  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  Conful ; 

Si  volet  hsc  eadem,  fies  de  Confule  Rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim?  quidTullius?  anne  aliud  quam 

Sidus  &  ccculti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?  Sat.  vii.  v.  1 97. 

i.  e.  "  If  Fortune  pleafes  me  will  make  a  Conful  of  a  Rhetorician, 
or  a  Rhetorician  of  a  Conful.  For  what  raifed  Ventidius  or  Tully,  but 
their  Stars  and  the  wonderful  power  of  fate?" — The  fame  Poet  fays, 
elfewhere, 

[f]  "  Fatendum  eft  quum  plurimum  virtuti  dtbuerit,  plus  debuiffe  fortune,  quam  folus 
omnium  mortalium  in  poteftate  habuit."  ^tiint.  Curt.  Lib.  X.  Cap.  5. 
[u]   In  ihe  Lite  of  Thrafybulus. 
[x]  Spanheim  fur  les  Cxiars  de  Julien,  p.  428. 
[y]  Cicero  pro  Marcello. 

Plus 
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Plus  etenim  fati  valet  hora  benigni, 
Quam  fi  nos  Vcneiis  commendet  epiftola  Marti, 
Et  Samia  genetrix  quai  delectatur  arena.  Sat.  xvi.   v.  4. 

i.  e.  "  One  lucky  hour  is  worth  more  than  a  letter  cf  recommenda- 
tion to  Mars  from  Venus  or  his  mother." — The  opinion  of  Princes  is 
of  greater  weight  here  than  that  of  poets.  Let  us  quote  an  anfwer, 
therefore,  of  the  younger  Dionyfius.  "  Why  did  not  you  maintain 
yourfelf  in  the  Kingdom  which  your  father  left  your"  laid  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  him.  *" "  Do  not  be  furprized  at  that,  replied  he,  for  my 
father  who  left  me  every  thing  elfe,  did  not  leave  me  his  Fortune,  by 
which  he  acquired  it[z]." 

To  theie  quotations  I  might  add  the  fentiments  of  feveral  modern 
authors,  but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  a  paffage  from  Montaigne:  "  It 
is  generally  obferved  in  the  a&ions  of  mankind,  fays  he,  that  Fortune,  . 
to  fhew  us  how  great  a  power  fhe  has  in  affairs,  and  that  fhe  takes 
pleafure  in  humbling  our  preemption,  not  being  able  to  make  weak 
men  wife,  make  them  prolperous  in  fpite  of  virtue,  and  is  moft  ready 
to  favour  thofe  defigns,  where  the  fcheme  is  more  entirely  her  own." 
Hence  we  daily  fee  that  perfons  of  the  fmalleff.  abilities  amongft  us,  ac- 
complifh  very  great  enterprizes  both  public  and  private.  .  And  as  Siran- 
nez,  the  Perlian,  made  anfwer  to  thofe  who  were  aftonifhed  how  his 
affairs  fucceeded  fo  ill,  when  his  defigns  were  laid  with  fo  much  pru- 
dence, ".  that  he  was  the  fole  matter  of  his  defigns,  but  that  Fortune 
was  miftrefs  of  the  fuccefs ;"  fo  thefe  men  might  anfwer  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  in  a  contrary  fenfe ;  moft  of  the  things  in  this  world  are 
done  of  themfelves, 

Fata  viam  inveniunr, 
Fate  finds  the  way. 

The  event  often  authorizes  a  very  abfurd  piece  of  conduct.  Our  in- 
terpofition  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  more  commonly 
in  confideraticn  of  cuftom  and  example,  than  any  reafon.  When  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  greatnefs  of  an  action,  and  informed  by  thofe  who 
brought  it  about,  ci  their  motives  and  means,  I  have  found  only  very 
common  counfels,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  moll  lecure  and  adapted  to 

pradrice,  if  not  for  fhew Good  or  ill  luck   are,  in   my  opinion, 

two  Sovereign  powers.  It  is  imprudence  to  ibppofe  that  human  wifdcm 
can  do  the  work  of  Fortune;  and  vain  are  his  attempts,  who  prefumcs 
to  fecure  both  the  caufes  and  confequences,  and  to  conduct  the  progrefs 

[as]  /Elian,  Div.  Hift.  Lib.  XII.  cap.  be. 
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of  the  action  :  vain  more  efpecially  in  warlike  undertakings  [a], — Not- 
withstanding all  the  authorities  I  have  cited,  it  may  yet  be  laid,  that 
feveral  writers  have  maintained  that  every  man  is  the  artificer  of  his 
own  Fortune,  and  that  he  is  happy  or  unhappy  as  he  acts  wifely  or 
imprudently.     Plautus  has  laid  down  this  Maxim  : 

Lv.  Ne  opprobra  pater.    Multa  eveniunt  homini  quas  volt  quae  ne  volt. 
Ph.  Mentire  aedepol  gnate  :  atque  id  nunc  facis  haut  confuetudine. 
Nam  fapiens  quidem  pol  ipfe  fingit  fortunam  fibi. 
Eo  ne  multa  quae  nevolt  eveniunt  nifi  ficlor  malus. 

Ly.  Don't  reproach  me,  father.  Many  things  happen  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Ph.  You  aflert  a  falfuy,  fon,  contrary  to 
cuftom  :  for  a  wife  man  makes  his  own  fortune.  And  there- 
fore many  difagreeable  events  cannot  befal  a  man,  except  he 
is  a  bad  artift. — Phut,  in  Tritium.  Ac7.  II.  Seen.  2.  v.  80. 

This  maxim  is  likewife  cited,  as  from  an  ancient  Poet,  in  a  difcourfe 
afcribed  10  Salluft,  and  entitled  Oratio  I.  ad  Ccefarem  de  ordinandi  Re- 
publics.— tc  Res  docuit  id  verum  effe  quod  in  carminibus  Appius  ait, 
fabrum  ejfe  [ua>  quemque  fortune,  i.  e.  "  The  thing  {hewed  that  to  be 
true  which  Appius  fays  in  his  poems,  viz.  that  every  man  is  the  Arti- 
ficer of  his  own  Fortune."  Cornelius  Nepos  has  cited  it  twice  in  the 
Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus.     "  Itaq;  hie  fecit  ut  vere  diclum  videatur, 

jut  mores fingunt  fortunam quantum  poterimus  rerum  ex- 

emplis  le&ores  docebimus,  ficut  fupra  fignificavimus,  fuos  cuique  mores 

unique  fortunam  conciliare."  i.  e.    "  He  fhewed  therefore  the  truth 

of  that  faying,  every  mans  conduct  forms  his  fortune We  {hall 

c  ivince  the  Header,  as  far  as  we  are  able  by  examples,  of  what  we 
intimated  above,  that  every  man's  conduct  for -the  mo  ft  part  makes  his 
Fortune. — Thofe  who  have  exclaimed  fo  much  againft  Theophraftus  [/>] 
for  commending  the  Maxim,  that  Fortune,  and  not  JVijdom,  is  the  di- 

'-efs  of  Life,  did  not  differ  much  in  opinion  from  Plautus.  And 
vvh.it'  {hall  we  fay  of  Juvenal,  who,  after  he  has  fo  ftrongly  preached 
.  p  the  omnipotence  of  Fortune  in  his  feventh  Satire,  fays  in  his  tenth, 
that  all  depends  upon  Prudence  ? 

Nullum  numen  abeft,  fi  fit  Prudentia ;  fed  te 
Ncs  facimus  Fortuna  Deam,  cceioque  locamus. 

[•?]  tie's  Effiys,  Rook  III.  Chap.  8. 

(  b]  Vexatur  idem  Theophraftus  &  libris  &  fcholis  omnium  philofophorum,  quod  in 
Calliithene  fuo  lajdaret  illam  fententiam,  vitam  regit  fortuna,  nonSapientia.  Cicero.  Tufc. 
Difput.  Lib.  V. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  was  never  worfhip'd  by  the  wife  ; 

But  let  aloft  by  fools,  ufurps  the  fkics.  Drvc. 

Some  moderns  have  approved  what  Plautus  fays.  Galeotto  degli 
Oddi  made  an  Oration  upon  this  Subject  before  the  Academy  of  the 
Infenfati  at  Perugia  [c] .  Regnier  maintains  the  fame  opinion  in  one 
of  his  Satires. 

Nous  fommes  du  bonheur  de  nous  mefmes  artifans, 
Et  fabriquons  nos  jours  ou  fafcheux  ou  plaifans. 
La  fortune  eft  a  nous,  &  n'eff.  mauvaife  ou  bonne, 
Que  felon  qu'on  la  forme,  ou  bien  qu'  fe  la  donne. 

i.  e.  "  We  are  the  artificers  of  our  own  fortunes,  and  make  our 
days  either  pleafant  or  difagreeable  ourfelves.  Fortune  is  fubjeel:  to  us, 
and  is  good  or  bad  accordingly  as  we  think  proper  to  make  her  [rf]." 
Monfieur  de  Calliere  in  his  treatife  concerning  the  fortune  of  perfons  of 
quality,  affirms  that,  cur  good  and  bad  Fortune  depends  upon  cur  con- 
duel  [e].  He  declares  in  his  Dedication,  "that  he  defigns  to  break 
down  the  Idols  of  Fortune,  to  demolifh  her  temples  and  altars,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  the  founder  part  of  her  Devotees."  Though  Mr.  Silhon 
fays,  "  that  Fortune  is  a  Phantom  which  Religion  has  abolifhed,  and 
the  invention  of  which  was  not  ufelefs;  fmce#the  unhappy  and  imprudent 
impute  the  caufes  of  their  mifery,  and  the  effects  of  their  ill  conduct, 
to  it  [/]  ;  yet  I  fhall  reckon  him  as  one  of  thofe  who  approve  of 
Plautus's  Maxim  :  for  he  does  not  pretend,  that  in  order  to  iucceed  in 
an  enterprize,  it  is  fufficient  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of  Prudence, 
and  to  have  a  good  caufe.  He  acknowledges  a  mixture  of  eood  and 
evil  Fortune  dilperfed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  without  any  necef- 
fary  connection  with  our  meafures  or  intentions.  There  has  lately  be 
publifhed  a  curious  book,  entitled,  Reflections  upon  Lotteries  [g] :  the 
Author  of  which  is  undoubtedly  of  Plautus's  opinion;  or,   to  fpeak 

[f]  See  Lancilotti  in  his  book  intitled,  Chi  Pindovina  <-  Savio,  p.  231. 
jyj   Regnier.   Sat.  XIV.  Verf.  96.     And  yet  he  had  faid  before 

Or   ce  n'eft  point  pour  eftre  efleve  de  fortune, 
Aux  fages,  comn.e  aux  foulx  c'  chofe  aflez  commune. 
Elle  avance  un  chacun  fans  raifon  Sc  fans  choix, 
Les  foulx  font  aux  echecs  les  plus  proches  aux  R 

[<•]  This  is  the  title  of  the  firft  Chapter. 
[f    Silhon  Mi"  '■    Liv.  I.  Cap.  1.  at  thtlegi 

Is]  i*  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1696. 
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more  properly,  he  does  not  believe  that  fortuitous  lots  favour  or  run 
crofs  to  certain  perions  without  diftinction.  It  is  not  therefore  a  gene- 
ral opinion,  that  there  is  fomething,  I  know  not  what,  which  favours 
or  crofTes  certain  perlbns,  without  any  regard  to  their  good  or  ill  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  means  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  obtain  their  ends. 
But  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  greater  number  of  fuffrages  is  for  the 
mative.  Now  as  this  is  not  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  I 
wiih  fome  man  of  parts  would  examine  this  matter  a  little  further,  and 
difcufs  what  may  be  alledged  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  I  hope 
ibmebody  or  other  will  undertake  this  tafk ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  fhal! 
here  venture  on  a  few  reflections. 

I.  I  obferve  then  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  we  muft  not  believe  the  Pa- 
gans reprefented  Fortune  as  a  Being  which  diftributed  good  and  evil 
without  knowing  what  fhe  did.  They  call  her  blind  indeed  [b~]  ;  but 
it  was  not  with  a  view  to  deprive  her  abfolutely  of  knowledge :  it  was 
only  to  fignify  that  (lie  fhould  not  act  with  a  juft  difcernment.  Thus 
we  may  fay  a  Prince  is  blind  in  the  diftribution  of  his  favours,  when 
he  either  beftows  or  takes  them  away  through  caprice,  and  without 
regulating  himfelf  according  to  the  qualities  of  his  Subjects.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  fay  that  he  gives  or  takes  away  fuch  or  fuch  a  poft  from 
fuch  or  fuch  perions,  without  knowing  that  he  does  good  or  ill  to  thofe 
perfons.  We  only  intend  to  fay,  that  he  does  not  govern  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  juftice,  and  that  he  determines  rafhly 
through  the  impulie  of  his  unfettled  pafiions.  This  is  the  idea 
which  the  Pagans  had  of  Fortune.  They  were  univerfally  perfuaded, 
except  a  few  Philofophers,  that  the  Divine  Nature  was  a  kind  of  Be- 
ing fplit  into  feveral  individuals.  They  afcribed  great  power  to  each 
Deity ;  but  they  did  not  exempt  it  from  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture ;  they  believed  it  fufceptible  of  refentment  and  jealoufy,  literally 
Ibeaking  ;  they  made  no  fcruple  of  aflerting  in  their  moft  ferious  writ- 
ings, that  a  malignant  and  fecret  envy  of  the  Gods  oppofed  their  good 
Fortune.  "  Hinc  five  invidia  Deum,  five  fato,  rapidifilmus  procur- 
rentis  imperii  curfus  parum  per  Gallorum  Senonum   incurfione   fuppri- 

mitur Indignantium  voces  exaudiebantur  tarn  viridem  &  in  flore 

anatis  fortunasque  invidia  Deum  ereptum  efie  rebus  humanis  (Alexan- 
drum)"  [/'].  They  particularly  afcribed  a  conduct  to  the  Deity  whom 
they  called  Fortune,  which  was  rafh,  unfettled,  and  capricious  to  the 
laft  degree.  For  that  reafon  they  erected  an  infinite  nun  ber  of  Tem- 
ples to  her,  and  honoured  her  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  order  to  avert 
the  fatal  effects  of  her  capricious  humour.  They  did  not  believe  that 
flie  wanted  eyes,  ears,  or  thought.     The  Philofophers  who  acknow- 

[h~\  Spar^itque  manu,  munera  cseca,  pejora  fovens,  &c.    Seneca, 
[1]  L.  Florus,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  13.  &  Q_  Curt.  Lib.  X,  Cap.  5. 
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ledged  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  called  it  Fortune,  when  they  confi- 
dered  it  only  as  a  difpenfer  of  good  and  evil,  which  did  not  conform 
itfelf  to  what  we  call  merit,  conftancy,  or  reafori.  But  the  wifeffc 
among!"!:  them  conft.unly  owned,  that  God  never  acted  contrary  to  ab- 
folute  jullice,  or  without  good  reafons,  which  he  perfectly  underftood. 
In  fliort  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  his  'ways  arc  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 

II.  My  fecond  Reflection  is,  that  under  the  Gofpel  difpenfatioa  we 
afcribe  all  the  defects  to  earthly  goods,  which  the  Pagans  attributed  to 
their  Deity  Fortune.  We  fay,  that  the  pofieffion  of  thefe  goods  is  not 
a  mark  of  merit;  that  it  is  precarious  and  periihible,  and  greatly  drfap- 
points  thofe  that  truft  in  it,  £cc.  It  is  eafy  to  mew  the  rife  of  this  dif- 
ferent manner  of  fpeaking.  Chriilians  acknowledge  but  one  God,  and 
underfland  by  that  word  a  nature  Sovereignly  perfect,  who  governs  all  . 
things,  and  difpenfes  all  events.  But  the  Pagans  lavished  the  name  of 
God  on  an  infinite  number  of  Beings  which  were  limited,  imperfect, 
and  full  of  fcandalous  paffions.  For  this  reafon  they  made  no  fcruple 
of  reprefenting  them  as  anfwerable  for  the  irregularities  of  human  life, 
when  they  did  not  difcover  the  caufe  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men. 
Chriftians,  on  the  contrary,  transfer  to  the  creature  all  that  they  ob- 
ferve  defective  in  the  univerfe  :  they  afcribe  to  the  quality  of  the  bene- 
fit, what  the  Pagans  afcribed  to  the  Benefactor. 

III.  I  remark  thirdly,  that  we  cannot  deny  there  are  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  perfons;  that  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Pagans, 
that  there  are  fome  perfons  with  whom  Fortune  plays  a  thoufand  tricks 
in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs ;  whilft  (lie  fmooths  the  way  to  others, 
and  gives  them  a  thoufand  favourable  opportunities.  Trade,  gaming, 
and  the  court,  have  always  furniihed  us  with  inftances  of  thefe  things; 
but  nothing  li  ews  them  lb  evidently  as  the  matter  of  war.  Here  For- 
tune reigns  more  defpotically  than  in  any  other  Province :  Timoleon, 
Alexander  [k],  Sylla,  Ca?far,  and  many  other  ancient  warriors  acknow- 
ledged this  in  the  mod:  ferious  manner  :  the  moderns  own  it  likewife 
either  in  their  memoirs  or  converfation.  I  heard  a  perfon  of  quality 
fay,  that  the  Conftable  Urangel  told  him  that  nothing  was  more  raili 
than  to  hazard  a  battle,  fince  it  may  be  loft  by  a  thoufand  unforefeer. 
accidents,  even  when  all  the  meafures  have  been  moft  exactly  obferved 
to  fecure  fuccefs,  which  the  moft  confummate  fkill  in  war  could  fug- 
geft.  Girard,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  recites,  in  the  long 
life  which  he  wrote  of  that  favourite,  (0  many  fortunate  events,  inde- 

[7]  Rex  juffum  confidere  fecilitati  fuse  remifit,  fibi  enim  ad  alia  g'oriam  concedere 
Decs.  4>.  Curt.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  7. — Rex  fortur.ae  fune  &  confiliis  luorum  fe  ufurum 
effe  refpondet,  nam  &  fortunam  cui  confidat,  &  confiaum  fuadeiuium  ne  quid  tenuis 
ii  audaciter  faciat  fecuturum,  Idem  ibid.  Cap.  9. 
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pendent  of  all  precaution,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  not  to  own  the  truth 
of  the  popular  opinion  with  relation  to  the  fortune  of  certain  perfons. 
After  this,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  ftrange,  that  this 
Duke,  amidft  the  misfortunes  which  he  laboured  under  in  his  old  age, 
never  complained  of  Fortune:  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  his  friends 
having  once  put  him  upon  this  Subject,  he  told  them  he  lliould  be  very 
ungrateful  for  the  favoars  of  Fortune,  who  had  conftantly  fmiled  upon 
him  for  above  Sixty  years,  if  he  fhewed  any  difcontent  that  ihe  left 
him  for  the  ftiort  time  he  had  to  live;  that  he  had  fcarce  ever  Jeen  a 
whole  life  fortunate,  not  even  a  life  much  fhorter  than  his  own  :  and 
that  amidft  the  inconftancy  of  human  affairs,  it  was  no  fmall  advantage 
to  be  referved  to  experience  thofe  difgraces  at  a  time  when  it  was 
fcarce  poflible  any  longer  to  relifh  profperity. 

IV.  My  fourth  Reflection  is,  that  it  feems  very  falfe,  that  what  is 
called  gcod  luck  depends  upon  prudence,  and  what  is  called  ///  luck 
upon  impiudence.  I  frankly  own  the  afTertion  of  the  author  above 
cited  [/]  does  not  appear  to  me  well  grounded.  It  is  not  true,  that  a 
Gamefter  who  gains  always  plays  better  than  he  who  lofes.  It  is  not 
true,  that  a  Merchant  who  grows  rich,  always  furpaffes  thofe  who  do 
not  grow  rich,  in  indufhy,  care,  and  knowledge  of  trade.  Every  one 
fees  that  in  games  of  hazard,  there  is  fomething,  they  know  not  what, 
which  contributes  more  to  the  winning  and  lofing  than  what  depends 
unon  the  fkill  of  the  gamefter.  There  are  fome  days  in  which  the 
gamefter  wins  a  great  deal,  not  becaufe  he  plays  with  more  applica- 
tion, or  with  perfons  lefs  fkilful ;  but  he  has  a  good  game,  he  gets  the 
cards  he.  wants,  or  the  dice  turn  up  as  he  defires.  Another  day  he 
meets  with  quite  the  reverfe.  At  the  fame  fitting  he  fometimes  finds 
a  change  of  Fortune;  he  is  lucky  at  firft,  and  unlucky  afterwards;  he 
lofes  in  the  laft  hour  more  than  he  had  won  in  all  before.  Some  per- 
fons immediately  difcover  whether  they  play  with  good  or  ill  luck,  and 
when  they  perceive  the  day  is  not  favourable  to  them,  they  are  prudent 
enough  not  to  continue  at  play,  but  retire  in  good  time.— They  do 
this  without  any  diftruft  of  their  fkill  or  abilities  ;  but  they  are  diffi- 
dent of  fomething  that  does  not  depend  upon  their  powers.  This 
fomewhat,  I  know  net  what,  does  not  prevail  fo  evidently  in  trade:  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  perfons  of  fmall  capacity  and  judgment  fome-r 
times  make  a  vaft  profit  by  fuch  a  trade  as  a  man  of  more  fugacity  and 
experience  would  not  engage  in.  It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  thofe 
who  gain  the  greateft  wealth  in  trade,  are  not  more  laborious  or  fkil- 
ful  than  many  others,  whofe  profits  are  but  fmall.  The  latter  there- 
fore are  not  fo  much  favoured  by  Fortune  as  the  former  :  coufequently 

[/]  Monf.  Callierc  in  his  trsatife  de  lafsrtun;  dts  gem  de  qualite. 
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there  is  a  good  and  ill  Fortune  in  human  life,  independent  on  prudence 
or  imprudence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  author,  vvhofe  opinion  I  am 
examining,  would  deny  this  wjith  refpect  to  gaming  and  trade:  he  had 
the  Fortune  only  in  view  which  perlbns  of  quality  may  make  in  the 
fervice  of  their  Prince.  If  he  meant  only  to  advife  a  Gentleman  always; 
to  chufe  the  fide  of  Prudence,  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  his  opinion  ; 
but  he  proceeds  further :  he  irtfifts  upon  it  that  thofe  who  are  fuccefsful, 
are  obliged  for  their  promotion  to  their  prudent  condudl ;  and  that 
thofe  who  do  not  make  their  Fortune,  ought  to  impute  it  to  their  im- 
prudence. This  is  wIilS."  i  do  not  believe.  I  agree  that  he  may  call 
that  wife  conduct  which  is  agreeable  to  certain  circumfhnces,  as  to  be 
a  debauchee,  a  buffoon,  a  wag,  ccc.  when  it  is  the  fureft  method  of 
pleafing,  or  to  feem  to  be  mad,  when  one  cannot  avoid  great  dangers 
without  it  [ni\.  I  agree  that  he  may  call  every  thing  imprudence  which 
is  done  contrary  to  the  humour  of  the  times;  as  to  be  a  very  honelc 
man  in  a  corrupt  age,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  knaves. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  affert,  that  the  advancement  or  fall  of  o-reat 
men  are  not  generally  the  refult  of  prudence  or  imprudence.  Chance, 
fortuitous  circumftances,  and  fortune  have  a  great  fhare  in  them.  Oc- 
currences, which  were  neither  prepared  nor  forefeen,  open  the  way  and 
quicken  our  pace.  Caprice  or  Jealoufy,  which  was  never  dreamt  of, 
Hop  us  on  a  fudden,  and  throw  us  entirely  out  of  our  way. 

V.  The  better  to  confute  Mr.  Calliere,  I  muft  here  introduce  my 
fifth  Reflection.  It  ought  not  to  be  faid  that,  all  events  being  con- 
nected with  a  determinate  caufe,  Fortune  h  a  chimerical  Being,  and 
therefore  we  are  happy  or  unhappy,  only  becaufe  we  forefee,  or  do 
not  forefee,  the  chain  of  caufes  and  natural  effects.  To  (hew  that  this 
objection  has  no  force,  I  will  fuppofe  a  fact  not  only  very  poffible,  but 
of  which  fome  inftances  may  be  produced.— A  Prince  lays  fie°-e  to  a 
town  in  the  depth  of  winter :  if  rains,  fnow,  or  froft  happen,  he  will 
not  take  it ;  but  if  the  v/eather  be  dry,  and  the  froft  gentle,  he  v/ill  take 
it.  There  happen  to  be  fome  weeks  of  dry  weather,  no  r.in,  or  fnow-j 
the  Siege  advances  everyday,  and  the  town  capitulates  before  the  froft 
comes. — Another  P  ince  lays  fiege  to  a  place  in  the  midft  of  Summer  ^ 
if  the  Seafon  continues  its  ordinary  courfe,  he  will  take  it:  but  if  it 
rains  hard  for  lev  a'  days,  if  the  nights  are  fevere,  if  the  Soldiers 
catch  cold,  and  the  bad  weather  occafions  dirtempers  in  the  camp,  he 

[m]  According  to  the  old  Maxim, 

Infoiens  efto  cum  rempus  poftulst  aut  res, 
Stu!:r.;am  Hmulare  loco  prudentia  fumma  eft. 

David  and  Brutus,  and  fever*!  others  were  of  the  fame  opinion.     Cone!,  a  Lapide  it. 
r       !.   R  gum  Cap.  2. 
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will  not  take  it.     There  happens  a  change  of  the  Seafons  ;  the  Summer 
is  cold  and  rainy,  the  trenches  advance  but  flowly,  the  army  is  daily 
weakened  by  diftempers  occalioned  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  raife  the  Siege.     Can  it  be  faid  that  the  good  fuc- 
cefs of  the  firft  Siege  is  the  reiult  of  prudence,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  fecond  of  imprudence  ?  This  would  be  affirming  two  abfurdities  j 
for  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  good  weather  was  not  forefeen,  nor  the  bad  in 
the  fecond  :  and  confequently  it  was  not  through  prudence  that  the  for- 
mer was  undertaken,  nor  the  latter  through  imprudence-     The  good 
fuccefs  of  the  one  therefore  was  owing  to  good  Fortune,  and  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  the  other  to  ill  Fortune.     1  know  .well  enough  that  if  men 
were  capable  of  forefeeing  rain  and  fair  weather,  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  imprudence  to  attempt  the  fecond  Siege.     Ill  fuccefs  in  that 
cafe  would  have,  been  owing  to  a.grofs  blunder,  and.  not  a  piece  of  ill 
Fortune.     But  the  Sagacity  of  mankind  does  not  extend  fo  far,  and  it 
is  not  imprudence  that  they  do  not  know  the  fummer  will  be  rainy. 
Obferve,  that  theie  are  a  thoufand  fortuitous  circumftances  as  impof- 
fible  to  be  forefeen  as  that,  and  as  capable  of  difappointing  the  beft  con- 
certed fchemes  of  war.  Now  as  there  are  fome  Generals  that  are  croffed 
much  oftener  than  others  by  fuch  fort  of  occurrences,  we  may  eafily 
acquiefce  in  the  popular  opinion,  that  there  are  fortunate  and  unfor-   . 
tunate  Generals ;  but  let  us  not  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  fortunate 
Generals  are  always,  or  almoft  always,  more  prudent  than  the  unfor- 
tunate.    Let  us  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  fometimes  fur- 
pafs  the  former  in  prudence  and  valour  [»].     Confult  Forfterus  in  his 
notes  upon  a  paffage  where  Tacitus  affures  us,  that  human  affairs  are  a 
continual  joke  [0].     The  Commentator  will  there  furnifh  you  with  fe- 
veral  illuftrious  examples,  which  prove  that  the  beft  concerted  fchemes 
are  confounded  by  an  invifible  force,  which  human  prudence  cannot 
obviate.     This  appears  more  particularly  in  Conclaves  [/>].     And  as  for 
thofe  who  pretend  that  every  man  is  the  Artificer  of  his  own  Fortune, 
you  will  find  them  folidly  and  amply  confuted  in  a  book  written  by 
Lancilotti  [q]. 

Attend  carefully  to  what  I  am  going  to  fay.  Princes  commonly 
judge  of  things  by  the  fuccefs.  A  man  gains  their  favour  who  fucceeds 
in  a  military  enterprize  ;  but,  if  he  does  not  fucceed,  he  lofes  their 

0]  One  may  fay  of  feveral  great  Generals  what  Florus  fays  of  Sertorius,  Lib.  III. 
Cap.  22.     "  Vir  fummse  quidem,  fed  calamitofse  virtuiis." 

[0]  "  Mihi  quanto  plura  rccentium  feu  veterum  revolvo,  tanto  magis  ludibria  rerum 
mortalium  cunctis  in  negotiis  obfervantur."     Annal.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  18. 

[p]   See  the  Melanges  de  Vigneul  Marville,  torn.  II.  p.  330,  331.     Dutch  Edition. 

[y]  Entitled,  Chi  findevina  e  Savio,  evero.  La  Pr::~cnza  humana  fallaciflima.  The 
Author,  in  the  third  Difapunno  of  the  fecond  book,  ..futes  the  Oration  of  Galeotto 
cegliOddi. 

friendfhip 
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friendfhip  and  efleem.  Even  when  they  know  that  a  victory  was  a 
piece  of  good  Fortune,  and  a  defeat  not  occafioned  by  the  General's 
fault,  they  are  more  difpofed  to  prefer  the  conqueror  to  the  conquered  : 
for  it  is  a  great  ground  of  recommendation  to  them,  that  a  man  ii 
fortunate  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  difagreeable  quality,  to  have  great 

merit  attended    with    misfortune. --Since  tben  battles  are -loft   and 

gained  by  unforefeen  accidents,  it  is  evident  th;it  men  fall  into  misfor- 
tune independently  on  imprudence,  and  make  their -Fortune  indepen- 
dently on  prudence.  A  lucky  rafhnefs,  you  will  fay,  does  not  deferve 
the  name  of  rafhnefs  ;  for  fince  it  fucceeded,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  was  fitted 
to  produce  that  effect.  Now -in  what  does  Prudence  coniift?  Is  it  in 
making  ufe  of  the  means  that  are  capable  of  conducting  us  to  the  end 
we  aim  at  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  in  order  to  act  prudently,  we  ought  to 
■know,  that  the  means  employed  are  proportioned  to  the  end.  A  lucky 
rafh  man  did  not  know  this  proportion  ;  he  engages  through  an  impe- 
tuous fury  :  there  is  nothing  in  this  conduct  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  unfortunate  rafh  men ;  we  cannot  therefore  afcribe  the  fuc- 

cefs  of  the  attempt  to  Prudence,  but  to  Fortune.-- Obferve  likewife 

another  thing. It  is  not  imprudence  not  to  be  able  to  arm  one's  felf 

beforehand  againft  things,  which  the  fagacity  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  difcover  ;  and  confequently,  if  a  man  does  not  rife  at  Court,  or 
if  he  lofes  all  the  fortune  he  had  made,  it  is  not  always  occafioned  bv 
imprudence.  Is  it  poffible  to  difcover  all  the  caprices,  difgufts,  and 
jealoufies  that  are  formed  in  the  mind  cf  a  Monarch,  or  in  that  of  his 
Miftreffes  and  favourites  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  unravel  all  the  grimaces  of 
falfe  friends,  to  prevent  their  calumnies  and  falfe  reports,  which  hurt 
•without  threatening  ?  See  here  the  concefiion  of  a  great  Minifter, 
whofe  genius  was  equal  to  his  authority.  "  In  the  poft  which  you  are 
in,  /aid  Cardinal  Richlieu  one  day  to  a  Captain  of  the  guards  |>],  it  is 
eafy  for  you  to  know  both  your  friends  and  your  enemies.  No  dilguife 
prevents  you  from  difcovering  them.  But  with  regard  to  mine,  in  the 
pofi  which  I  hold,  I  cannot  penetrate  into  their  fentiments.  They  all 
ipeak  the  fame  language  to  me ;  they  all  pay  their  court  to  me  with 
the  fame  zeal ;  and  thofe  that  would  ruin  me,  if  it  was  in  their  power, 
give  me  as  many  marks  of  friendfhip  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fincerely 
attached  to  my  intereft"  [/].  Hear  what  Regnier  fays  in  his  four- 
xeenth  fatire  above  quoted. 

"  La  faveur  eft  bizarre,  a  traidter  indocile, 
Sans  arreft,  inconftante,  &  d'humeur  difficile, 

frj  Monfieur  de  Fabert,  afterwards  a  Marefchal  of  France. 
[/]  Hfftoire  du  Marsfchal  de  Fabert,  p.  51. 

5  B  2  Avec 
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Avec  difcretion  il  la  faut  carefler  j 

L'un  la  perd  bien  fouvent  pour  la  trop  embraffer, 

Ou  pour  s'y  fier  trop ;  l'autre  par  infolence, 

Ou  pour  avoir  trop  peu  ou  trop  de  violence, 

Ou  pour  fe  la  promettre,  ou  fe  la  defnier  > 

En  fin  c'eft  un  caprice  effrange  a  manier. 

Son  amour  eft  fragile,   6s  fe  rompt  comma  verre,. 

Et  fait  aux  plus  matois  donner  du  nez  en  terre." 

i.  e.  "  Favour  is  capricions,  difficult  to  be  managed,  and  inconftant. 
She  mud  be  treated  with  great  precaution  :  for  fome  lofe  her  by  careff- 
ing  her  too  clofely,  fome  by  too  much  confidence,  others  by  infolence, 
or  by  ufing  too  much  or  too  little  violence,  or  by  promifing  themfelves 
her  good  graces,  or  by  refafing  them.  In  fhort,  me  is  a  capricious 
Being,  and  very  hard  to  be  managed,  her  love  is  as  brittle  as  glafs, 
and  makes  the  wifeff.  men  kifs  the  ground." 

VI.  Let  us  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  certain  thing  (which  is  my 
fixth  Reflection)  that  Prudence  is  not  the  Sole,  nor  even  the  Principal 
caufe  of  a  mans  Fortune.  There  are  fome  perfons  fortunate,  who  act 
imprudently ;  and  others  unfortunate,  though  they  act  with  prudence. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  know  what  that  Fortune  is,  which 
favours  certain  perfons,  and  perfecutes  others,  without  any  regard  to 
their  merit,  or  the  meafures  which  they  take.  It  is  not  removing  the 
difficulty,  to  have  recourfe  to  God :  for,  acknowledging  him  to  be  the 
general  caufe  of  all  things,  it  will  be  afked,  whether  he  difpofes  im- 
mediatery,,and  by  particular  acts  of  his  will,  thofe  unforefeen  occurrences, 
which  give  fuccefs  to  the  defigns  of  one  man,  and  render  thofe  of 
another  abortive  ?  If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  you  will  lay  your- 
felf  open  to  all  the  Philofophers,  and  particularly  to  the  Cartefians, 
who  will  maintain  that  the  conduct  which  you  afcribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  does  not  fuit  an  infinite  a^ent.  He  ought,  they  will  tell  you, 
to  eftabliih  a  few  general  laws,  and  by  that  means  to  produce  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  events,  without  having  recourfe  every  moment  to  ex- 
ceptions or  particular  acts,  which  mud  unavoidably  be  Miracles,  but 
vet  would  not  be  ftiled  miracles,  becaufe  they  would  be  fo  frequent  [/]. 
You  may  reply  to  them,  that  occurrences  favourable  to  thofe  that  are 
fortunate,  and  contrary  to  thofe  that  a  e  unfortunate,  are  natural  con- 
fequences  of  general  laws  :  but  this  will  not  be  cafily  believed.  You 
will  never  perfuade  me  that  chance  produces  what  I  am  going  to  men- 
Let  an  hundred   tickets   well   Laled,  be  placed  upon  a  table  :  let 

[/]  There  are  other  objections  drawn  fro  n  morality,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  words 
•i  Pontanus  quoted  below.  See  alio  Reflexions  fur  Is  bonhur  &  malbeur  des  Lotteries, 
Cap.  VIII.  p.  92,  Ufeg. 

ten 
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ten  of  them  be  blank,  ten  others  marked  with  the  letter  A,  and 
upon  all  the  reft  let  fomc  fentence  be  written.  Then  let  two  men  be 
brought  in,  and  fay  to  one,  take  the  firft,  the  fifteenth,  the  twenty- 
firft,  the  thirty-feventh,  the  forty-fourth,  the  fixty-eighth,  the  eightieth, 
the  eighty-third,  the  nintieth,  and  the  ninty-ninth  tickets.  Say  to 
another,  take  the  third,  fixth,  thirteenth,  twenty-fifth,  fiftieth,  feventy- 
thirdj  eighty-eighth,  eighty-ninth,  ninety-fifth,  and  hundredth.  Now 
tell  me,  if  the  former  of  thefe  men  fhould  draw  out  the  ten  blank 
tickets,  and  the  other  the  ten  tickets  marked  A,  can  you  hope  to  make 
me  believe,  that  this  is  done  in  confequence  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  communication  of  motion  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  yourlelf  that  thefe 
twenty  tickets  muft  have  been  placed  by  a  premeditated  defign  in  fuch 
a  certain  order,   that  the  one  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the— krft  of 

thefe  two  men,  and  the  other   into  thofe  of  the  fecond  ? 1  obferve 

likewife,  that  ftating  the  cafe,  that  certain  Gamefters  had  always,  or 
almoft  always,  the  beft  cards  [«],  and  that  in  general,  certain  perfons 
were  almoft  always  favoured  by  fortuitous  occurrences  :  this  requires 
fomething  elfe  befides  the  natural  confequence  of  the  communication 
of  motion  ;  it  muft  arife  from  a  particular  direction  and  defiination  : 
and  I  lhould  chufe  rather  to  deny  this  diftindfion  of  good  and  ill  for- 
tune, with  fome  learned  men,  than  to  explain  it  by  the  laws  of  nature 
only.  But  we  reafon  here  upon  the  hypothefis,  that  there  are  fortunate 
and  unfortunate  perfons. 

Cannot  we  have  recourfe  to  occafional  caufes,  I  mean  to  the  defires 
of  fome  created  Spirits  ?  The  Platonic  Philofophy  would  eafily  fuit 
with  fuch  an  explication  :  but  it  isoppofed  by  feveral  ftrong  arguments, 
according  to  the  notion  which  Divinity  gives  us  of  the  Angelic  nature. 
That  informs  us,  that  fome  Angels  are  perfectly  good,  and  others  ex- 
tremely wicked,  both  of  them  endued  with  almoft  unlimited  knowledge 
and  power,  under  the  general  direction  of  God.  This  idea  is  not 
eafily  reconciled  with  the  particular  train  of  lucky  or  unlucky  occur- 
rences. But  by  confining  ourfelves  within  mere  philofophical  hypo- 
thefes,  it  is  ealler  to  anfwer  objections,  if  we  fuppofe,  for  inftance, 
that  invisible  fpirits  [x]  are  more  different  from  each  other,  than  men 
are  from  cne  another ;  that  there  is  a  great  fubordination  amongft  thefe 
;ts ;  that  there  are  fome  which  are  fometimes  good,  and  fometimes 
bad,  iometimes  in  a  benevolent,  fometimes  in  a  malevolent  humour, 

[u]  Obferve  this  claufe  :  for  though  there  was  no  Providence,  but  only  an  cffufion  of 
good  and  evil  by  chance  in  the  Ur.;\c  "e,  it  would  happen  that  certain  men  would  be  in 
favourable  circumftances,  and  others  in  the  contrary. 

[*]  They  are  here  fo  called,  in  oppofition  to  the  human  Soul,  which  is  a  fpirit  united 
to  a  viable  body, 

and 
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and  that  they  are  fantaffic,  inconftant,  jealous,  envious,  and  crofs  each 
other  •,  that  their  power  is  limited  in  certain  refpeds,  and  that  if  they 
can  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  perform 
what  is  more  eafy.     Do  we  not  fee  country  women  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  Alphabet,  and  yet  know  a  thouland  excellent  fecrets  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes  ?  Could  Archimedes,  who  contrived  fuch  admirable 
machines,  either  few  or  fpin  ?  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  For- 
tune without  the  direction  of  fome  intelligent  caule  ;  and  I  cannot  fuf- 
ficiently  admire,  that  a  learned  man  has  pretended  to  affirm,  that  For- 
tune is  neither  God,   nor  Nature,  nor  Intelligence,  nor  Reafon,  but  a 
certain  natural  and  irrational  impulfe  \y~\.     "  Licet  difputatum  fit,  for- 
tunam  a  natura  prorfus  efle  aliam  non  defuere  tamen  qui  aflererent,  etfi 
a  naturae  moribus  inftitutifque  longe  plurimum  fortuna  abhorreat,  fitque 
ipfa  inconftans  admodum  &  lubrica,  non  .continua,  non  eadem  ubique, 
i. on  eorundem  femper  effe&rix,  non  fimiles  fibi  retinens  progreffiones, 
non  difcriminata  fervans  tempora,  denique  improvida  fit,  repentina,  inor- 
dinata,  temeraria,  qui  five  mores,  five  impulfus,  neque  naturae  conveni- 
unt,  neque  rationi,  quarum  utriufque  propria  fit  conftantia,   maturitas, 
ordo,  menfura,  regula,  difcriminatio  item  reium,  temporum,  effetuum; 
non,  inquam,  defuere,  fortunam  qui  aflerant  irrationalem  quandam  efle 
naturam,  nee  aliud  illam  denique  quam  natura?  impetum  quendam,  hoc 
(ft,  ratione  carentejn  agitationem  naturae  quandam,  in  iis  ipfis  videlicet, 
quae   nee   rationi  fubjiciantur  naturae,  neque   hominum   elecYionibus  ac 
confiliis.      Impetum   itaque   earn  efle  cenlent,  quod  fit  abfque  ratione, 
feraturque  fuopte  tantum  agitatu  atque  impulfu,  quodque  ubi  impetus 
domiretur,  illic  rationi  nullus  omnino  relictus  fit  locus,  nulla  prorfus 
autoritas  aut  penfitatio  earum  quae  gerantur  rerum."  i.  e.  "  Though  it 
be  diiputed,  that  Fortune  is  wholly  different  from  nature,  yet  fome 
have  afterted,  that  although  fhe  differs  very  widely  from  the  methods 
end  laws  of  nature,  is  extremely  inconftant,  fickle,  unfettled,  and  not 
the  lame  every  where,  nor  productive  of  the  fame  effects,  not  obferv- 
\nv  the  fame  progreflion  or  meafure  of  times ;  in  fhort,  is  improvident, 
fuuden,  diforderly,  ram,  which,  whether  they  are  laws  or  impulfes, 
a  e  not  agreeable   either   to   nature  or  reafon.,    the   properties  of  both 
which  are  conftancy,    maturity,  order,  meafure,  rule,  and  diftinction 
of  thing?,  times,  and  effects ;  I  fay,  that  notwithstanding  thefe  things, 
fome  have  afferted  that  Fortune  is  a  certain  irrational  nature,  in. fhort, 
a  certain  impulfe  of  nature,  that  is,  a  certain  agitation  of  nature  void 
of  reafon,  in  thofe  things  efpecially  which  are  not  fubject  to  reafon,   or 
to    the  determination  of  the  human  will.     They   think  it  an  impulfe 
therefore,  becaufe  it  is  void  of  reafon,  and  always  carried  en  by  its  own 

[y  ]  Jovian  Pontanus  de  Fortuna,  Lib.  I.  p.  129,  &  feq. 
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power  and  weight,  and  becaufe  where  this  impulfe  governs  there  is  no 
room  nor  authority  left  for  reafon,  nor  any  confideration  of  what  is 
doing  [z]."  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  fee  for  what  reafon  he  de- 
prives God  and  nature  of  the  acts  of  Fortune  ;  and  therefore,  as  his 
books  are  become  lb  rare,  I  (hall  here  infert  what  he  has  faid  upo;v 
that  fubject,  viz.  Fortttnam  non  ejfe  Deum,  i.  e.  that  Fortune  is  not  GW, 
which  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  Chapters :  Here  follows   the  Chapter 

itfelf. «  Quomodo  enim  Deus  erit,  irhaec  tarn  fa?pe,  tarn  inconfi- 

derate,  tarn  etiam  inique,  atque  ex  inopinato  extollit  ignavos,  locupletat 
immeritos,  vexat  atque  affligit  infontes,  bonos  in  calamititem   adducit 
ac  fervitutem,  pravos  ftatuit  in  folio,   liberat  a  periculo  perverfos,  mode- 
ratos  &  honeftos  viros   laboribus,  periculis,  asrumnis,  ac  miferiis  confi- 
cit  ?  Tyrannorum  ha'c  funtj  non  Dei,  cujus  eft  fumma  bonitas,  abfo-  - 
luta  juftitia,  rectiftimum   judicium,  aequiluma  rerum  omnium  diipenfa- 
tio."  [a]   i.  e.  "  For  how   can  that  be  God,  which  fo  frequently,  fo 
inconfiderately,  and  even  fo  unjuftly  and  fuddenly,  exalts  the   indolent 
and  pitiful,  enriches  the  undeferving,  perfecutes   and   afflicts  the  inno-  ■ 
nocent,  reduces  the  good  to  flavery  and  diftrefs,  raifes  the  wicked  to  a 
throne,  frees  the  vicious  from   danger,  and   overwhelms    modeft  and 
virtuous  men  with  labour,  pain,  grief,  and  mifery  ?  Thefe  are  the  actions  • 
of  Tyrants,  not  of  God,  who  is  a  Being  of  perfect:  and  infinite  goodnefs,  , 
abfolute  jultice,  exact  judgment,  and  governs  all  things  in  a  moil  equitable 
manner."     The  following  Chapter  is  entitled,   Fortunam  non  ejfe  natu- 
ram,  i.  e.  That  Fortune  is  not  Nature  ;  it  contains  amengft  other  thing?, 
what  follows,  "  Naturam  quoque  non  efie  earn  ha?c  ipfa  liquido  f  :tis 
docent,  quod  fortuna  ipfa  quidem   inconftans  eft,  inordinata,  varia, 
repentina,  incerta.     Contra  verb,  quid  natura  ipfa   ordinatius,  con- 
ftantius,  certius  ?  Cujus  is   eft   ordo,  ea  lex,  ac   regula,   ut  non  niii 
certis   conftitutifque  e  .principiis,    fuo    tempore,  fuis   progreffionibus 
menfurifque,  turn  univerfa  proveniant,  turn  etiam  fingula  quarumcun- 
que  ipfa  rerum,  effectionum,  operum,  author  eft    &    caufa.     Pergit 
natura  ordine  fuo,  graditur  fuis  paflibus,  difpenfat  adtiones  fuas  cum 
temporibus,    viribus,    opibufque   fuis  utitur  cum  menfura  &   penfo,   . 
non  liuitat,  non  nutat,  ftabilis  eft  in-  officio  fuo,   fibique  femper  con- 
ftat"  [6],  i.  e.  "  That  Fortune  is  not  nature,  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  hence,  that  Fortune  is  incenftant,  diforderly,  various,  fudden, 
and   uncertain.     On  the  contrary,  what   is   more  conftant,  orderly, 
and  certain  than  Nature  ?  Whofe  rules  and  laws  are  fuch,  that  not 
only  all  things  are  produced  at  certain  feafons  from  certain  principles 
in  their  proper  progreffions  and  meafures,  but  even  every  particular  ." 

[z]  Jovian  Pontanus  Je  F:rtmux  Lib.  I.  p.  150,   151. 
[a]  Idem  ibid. 
[*]  Idem  ibid, 

thing  ■ 
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thing  with  its  effects,  of  which  lhe  is  the  author  and  caufe.  Nature 
goes  on  in  her  own  order,  purfues  her  own  courfe,  difpenfes  her  acts 
in  their  proper  feafons,  makes  ute  of  her  powers  and  riches  with  due 
weight  and  meafure :  fhe  does  not  fluctuate  or  waver,  but  is  fteady  in 
her  office,  and  always  confident  with  herfelf"  [c]. 

VII.  My  laft  Reflection  is,  that  men  are  too  licentious  in  their 
murmurs  againft  Fortune  :  for  they  frequently  impute  to  her  what 
they  ought  to  impute  to  their  own  imprudence.  Homer  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  ;  for  he  introduces  his  Gods  complaining  of  this 
injuftioe  in  mankind.  Read  the  following  paffage  in  Aulus  Gellius, 
[</]  "  Propterea  negat  (Chryiippus)  oportere  ferri  audirique  homines 
aut  nequam  aut  ignavos  &  nocentes  &  audaces ;  qui  cum  in  culpa  & 
in  maleficio  revicti  funt,  perfugiunt  ad  fati  necefiitatem,  tanquam  in 
aiiquod  Afylum  ;  &  quae  pefleme  fecerunt,  ea  non  fuae  temeritati 
fed  fato  elie  attribuenda  dicunt.  Primus  autem  Homerus  fapientiffi- 
mus  cc  antiquiffimus  poetarum  dixit  in  hifcae  verfibus  : 

O.T7T01  elo»   <Pz    vv  Cforoi  aiTioavTa.1. 

e£    KfJLiaf     y*$   IfdLJI   KctX.'     iyftltctl.    Ott^i    K    ttVTOI 

2f.iV/c   a.T&7%2.ktttftv  t/Tjjj   [*opoy  ahy'l   i%ou?iv  [fj. 

i.  e.  "  Chryfippus  therefore  affirms,  that  the  bad  or  indolent 
ought  not  to  be  borne  with,  or  heard  ;  who,  when  they  are  detected 
iii  r.ny  evil  action,  recur  to  the  neceffity  of fate ;  as  it  were  to  a  fanctu- 
ary,  and  pretend  that  the  horrible  deeds  which  they  have  committed, 
ought  not  to  be  afcribed '  to  their  own  vicious  conduct,  but  to  fate. 
Homer,  the  wifeft  and  moft  ancient  of  all  Poets,  nrft  remarked  this, 
in  the  following  verfes.: 

"  Pcrverfe. mankind,  whofe  wills  created  free, 

Charge  all  their  woes  on  abfolute  decree  : 

All  to  the  dooming  Gods  their  guilt  tranflate, 

And  follies  are  mifcalled  the  crimes  of  fate." 'Pope. 

La  Fontaine  has  elegantly  defcribed  this  injurious  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  his  Reflexions,  and  fome  ethers  may  be  found  in  a  work 

[<.-]  Girolamo  Garimberto,  who  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century,  wrote  a  treatife  in  Ita- 
lian, dclla  Fortuna,  in  which  he  maintains,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  firft  book,  "  Che 
la  Fortuna  e  un  impeto  naturah  privo  di  ragione  negli  huomini,"  i.  e.  "  That  Fortune  is  a 
natural  impure  void  of  reafon  ."  and  in  the  following -chapter,  "  That  the  fortunate  man 
is  one  who  is  pufhed  on  by  a  certain  natural  inftiiic!  towards  an  effect  which  he  does  not 
forefee,  and  without  any  foundation  in  reafon. 

[J]  Lib.  VI.  cap.  22. 

[<]  Odyff.  Lib.  I.  v.  32. 

which 
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which  I  have  before  quoted  [/'].  But  may  it  not  be  pretended,  tl 
upon  feveral  occafions,  a  perfon  unhappy  through  his  own  fault,  has 
no  lefs  right  to  complain  of  Fortune,  than  an  unhappy  man,  who 
has  done  his  duty  ?  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  this  power,  which  is 
called  Fortune,  caufes  mifery  two  ways  ?  She  fometimes  allows  a  man 
to  make  ufc  of  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  fuggeft,  and  yet 
deprives  him  of  the  good  fuccefs  which  he  might  have  expec 
She  takes  pleafure  in  this,  to  ihew  her  fuperiority,  and  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  our  reafon  and  of  human  wifdom.  Sometimes  ihe  likewife 
precipitates  men  into  mifery,  by  preventing  them  from  employing 
the  means  which  might  preferve  them  ;  fhe  difturbs  their  judgment, 
and  forces  them  to  commit  irreparable  errors.  It  was  thus  probably 
that  me  irrecoverably  ruined  the  affairs  of  Pompey.  She  declared 
for  Julius  Csefar,  and  procured  him  his  trinmphs,  by  permitting  him 
to  act  according  to  the  utmoft  fkill  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  Gene- 
ral, and  eclipfed  in  Pompey's  mind  all  the  eminent  qualities  of  which 
he  was  mailer  before.  For  they  never  appeared  at  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia:  Pompey  there  feemed  a  very  weak  man,  and  a  moft  un- 
fkilful  General.  Was  not  this  eclipfe  fupernatural  ?  Was  it  not  the 
act  of  fome  fuperior  power,  who  intended  to  raife  Ca?far  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  Competitor  ?  Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  that  when  the 
Fates  have  determined  to  ruin  a  man,  they  deprive  him  of  prudence. 
"  Sed  profeclo  quando  ineluctabiiis  fatorum  vis   cujufcunque  fortu- 

nam  mutare  conftituit,  confilia   corrumpit  [g] Sed  pra?- 

valebant  jam  fata  confiliis,  omnemque  animi  ejus  [h]  aciem  praftrin- 
xerant.  Quippe  ita  fe  res  habet,  ut  plerumque  fortunam  mutaturus 
Deus,  confilia  corrumpat,  efticiatque,  quod  miferrimum  eft,  ut  quod 
accidit,  id  etiam  merito  accidiffe  videatur,  &  cafus  in  culpam  tran- 
feat."  [/]  i.  e.  '«  But  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  irrefutable 
power  of  the  Fates  is  determined  to  change  the  fortune  of  any  man, 

it   corrupts   his   counfels But  the    Fates    prevailed  over  his 

counfels,  and  blinded  the  eye  of  his  judgment.  For  this  is  the  cafe, 
that  when  God  deiigns  to  change  the  fortune  of  men,  he  commonly 
corrupts  their  counfels,  and  what  is  the  moft  miferable  circumftance 
of  all  others,  he  lb  brings  it  about,  that  what  happens  fhall  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  out  defervedly,  and  that  chance  fhall  be  turned 
into  guilt."  The  opinion  of  this  grave  Hiftorian  was  common 
amonglt  the  Pagans,  and   we  may   lay  every  day  proverbially,  ^ifos 

[f]  Reflexions  fur  ce  que  Ton  apelle  Bonheur  &  Malheur  en  matiere  du   Lotteries. 
Chap.  VII.  p.  79.     See  ai:o  Regnier,  Siit.  XIV.  p.  13. 

[g]  Lib.  11.  cap.  57. 

[h]  That  is  to  lav,  of  Quintilius  Sarus. 
[/]  Idem,  ibid.  cap.  1 18. 

Vol.  I.  5  C  Jupiter 
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Jupiter  vutt  perdere  dementat,  r.  e.  Jupiter  infatueM  whom  he  refokes 
to  deftroy.  A  certain  writer  being  to  prove>  that  it  is  pcffible  for  two 
authors  to  have  the  fame  thought  without  borrowing  from  each  other, 
cites  Philip  de  Commines  [k],  who  without  ever  having  heard  the 
name  of  Velleius  Peterculus,  yet  fays  as  well  as  the  latter,  "  That 
when  God  determines  to  chaftife  Princes,  he  firfl  begins  to  deprive 
them  of  part  of  their  fenfes,  and.  makes  them  fly  the  advice  and  con- 
verfation  of  the  wife.''  Let  us  quote  an  excellent  paffage  from  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  "  Ut  folent  manum  injecfantibus  fates  hebetari  fenfus 
hominum  &  obtundi,  his  illecebris  ad  meliorum  expeclrationem  erec- 
tus,  egreffuique  Antiochia  numine  lawo  ductantae,  prorfus  ire  tendebat 
de  fumo,  ut  proverbium  loquitur  vetus,  ad '  flammam."  [7]  i.e.  "  As 
the  fenfes  of  men  are  ufually  obfeured  and  ftupified  when  the  Fates  lay 
hold  on  them,  being  allured  by  tliefe  temptations  to  the  expectation  of 
greater  things,  and  leaving  Antioch  under  the  conduct  of  an  evil  genius, 
he  palled,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  out  of  the  fmoke  into  the 
fire."  And  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  Nemefis,  he  fays,  that  fhe  turns 
the  defigns  of  men  out  of  their  proper  courfe  and  aim.  "  Hsec  ut 
regina  caufarum  &  arbitra  rerum  ac  difceptatrix,  urnam  fortium  temperat, 
accidentium  vices  alternan?  ;  voluntatumque  noftrarum  exor/a  interdum 
alio,  quam  quo  contendebant,  exitu  terminans,  multiplices  actus  per- 
mutando  convolvit."  i.  e.  She  is  the  Sovereign  of  caufes,  and  arbiter 
and  difpofer  of  things,  directs  the  lots,  and  varies  accidents,  and  by 
turning  the  purpofes  of  our  wills  fometimes  from  the  point  to  which 
they  were  directed,  blends  and  confounds  things  together."  She  does  not 
always  do  this  by  means  of  error,  but  fometimes  employs  mere  ignorance. 
I  mean  by  error,  the  falfe  iudgment  which  our  mind  makes  of  things, 
by  comparing  them  together,  and  chufing  the  worft ;  and  I  mean  by 
ignorance,  the  fituation  we  are  in,  when  the  neceffary  ideas  do  not  offer 
themfelves  to  our  imagination.  Now,  whether  we  take  the  wrong 
iide,  by  rejecting  the  proper  means  actually  prefent  to  our  mind,  or  by 
the  abfence  of  the  ideas  which  ihould  prefent  thofe  means  to  us,  we 
pal's  for  imprudent :  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  former  cafe,  the  im- 
prudence is  more  voluntary,  and  confequently  more  to  be  condemned, 
than  in  the  latter.  Several  Philofophers  maintain  that  pure  omijjion  is 
never  voluntary.  Who  would  venture  to  affert  that  we  are  mafters 
of  our  memory  ;  and  that  it  is  a  moral  fault  not  to  remember  certain 
things,  as  often  as  we  have  occafion  to  think  of  them,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate ourfclves  in  our  deliberations  ?  Thofe  that  acknowledge  the  Em- 
pire of  Fortue,  would  be  unreafonable,  I  think,  if  they  fliould  fuppofe 

\_k\  Ogier,  Apologie  pour  Balzac,  p.  34. 
f/J  Lib.  XIV.  cap.  11. 

ihe 
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ihe  does  not  influence  our  omifiions  or  forgetfulnefs :  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  by  this  that  the  mod  frequently  occafions  our  ill  fuccefs. 
She  removes  the  ideas  that  would  naturally  prefent  themlelves,  and 
prevent  us  from  running  into  errors.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  a 
man  of  judgment  has  done  himfelf  great  prejudice  by  the  anfwers 
which  he  has  given  to  feveral  queftions  propofed  to  him  ?  All  tfaofe  to 
whom  he  gives  an  account  of  the  queftions,  alii  him,  why  did  not  you 
anfwer  in  fuch  a  manner  ?  He  prefently  perceives  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  it,  he  owns  it,  is  fur  prized  he  did  not  think  ot  it;  he  would  fwear 
that  upon  any  other  occafion  that  idea  would  have  come  into  his  head, 
as  it  appears  to  him  fo  natural,  fo  eafy,  and  agreeable  to  common  kn(o. 
However,  he  is  convinced  that  he  never  in  the  leaft  thought  of  it,  and 
that  it  never  once  offered  itfelf  10  him  even  in  a  confufed  manner.  Why 
would  you  not  have  him  believe  that  his  ill  fortune  influenced  his  me- 
mory and  purpofely  obfeured  it?  Divines  do  not  deny  that  Piovidence 
fometimes  renders  men  blind  both  with  regard  to  omiflions  and  actual 
judgment.  Plutarch  would  allow  them  this  doctrine :  for  he  recom- 
mends it  very  ftrongly  to  thofe  that  read  the  Poets,  to  correct  all  thofe 
paffages  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  the  Gods  deceive  and  urge  us  to 
evil.  This  is  what  he  bbferves,  particularly  with  refpect  to  thofe  verfes 
of  Euripides  [m]  which  Mr.  Amyot  has  thus  tranflated: 

"  Les  Dieux  puiflans  trop  plus  que  nous  ne  fommes, 
Vont  abufant  nous  autres  pauvres  hommes 
Par  plufieurs  tours  de  rufe  tromperelle." 

that  is,  c<  the  Gods  who  are  much  more  powerful  than  we,  im- 
pofe  upon  us  poor  mortals  by  many  kinds  of  fraud."  Plutarch  is  fo 
far  from  owning  that  a  Divine  Power  is  the  caufe  of  our  chufing 
wrong,  when  we  know  the  right,  that  he  would  have  us  afcribe  this 
to  brutal  paffion, 

Al  tti  T-'^'  (tcTll  8fiol',    df9f6>T5/<  KMoT, 
OT<ti>  TU  enf^H  T  liyetfcv .    yturm  J'i    jx.ii, 

©Hf/J/{«  (£IV  OW    X.'   ctKoyOf,     'A     OIX.Tf.oy,     WcToTit   TO     QVSttVl     VWJt     Ti    J^WfJ.COfj     «■?    ttXpitflcti 

kui  ucU.aKiai   a.yij^<ti.  \n~\ 

"  Evil  alas!  defcends  from  heav'n  on  mortals, 

Who  fee  what's  good,  though  not  allowed  to  chufe  it." 

Euripides  apud  Piutarchum,  de  audiendis  poetis 
[n}  Idem,  ibid, 

5  C  2  "  Nay, 
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"  Nay,  but  this  evil  is  not  from  heaven,  but  brutal  and  wretched, 
that  a  man  who  knows  better  fhould  be  hurried  by  intemperance  and 
luxury  into  what  is  worfe."  But  however  folid  thefe  reflections  of 
Plutarch  may  be  in  fome  refpects,  we  muff,  always  remember  that  our 
Divinity  and  the  common  language  of  all  Chriftians,  founded  on  many 
paffiges  of  Scripture,  lay  it  down  as  a  very  certain  principle,  that  the 
blindnefs  of  man,  his  rafhnefs,  folly,  and  cowardice,  are  frequently 
the  occaiion  why  he  is  punifhcd  by  a  particular  Providence :  and  that 
his  prudence,  his  proper  anfwer  to  queftions,  his  refolution  and  under- 
ftanci.iu,  are  favours  infpired  by  Providence,  which  would  lave  him  or 
make  him  profperous.  The  Pagans  were  acquainted  with  this  Doc- 
trine i  for  we  find  that  Manlius  declared  to  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  that 
if  the  Gods  would  prevent  his  ruin,  they  would  do  it,  not  by  defend- 
ing upon  earth,  but  by  infpiring  good  refolutions  into  the  Romans,  as 
they  had  infpired  him  with  that  valour  and  courage  which  had  preferved 
the  Commonwealth.  "  Bene  facitis  quod  abominamini ;  Dii  prohibebunt 
hxc :  fed  nunquam  propter  me  de  caslo  defcendent :  vobis  dent  men- 
tem  oportet,  ut  prohibeatis :  flcut  mihi  dederunt  armato  togatoque,  ut 
vos  a  barbaris  hoflibus,  a  fuperbis  defenderem  civibus"  [<?].  i.  e.  "  You 
do  well  to  avert  the  omen ;  the  Gods  will  prevent  thefe  things:  but 
they  will  never  come  down  from  heaven  for  my  fake  :  they  muft  give 
you  a  difpofition  to  prevent  them,  as  they  gave  me  refolution  both  in 
war  and  peace,  to  defend  you  from  barbarbarian  enemies  and  haughty 
Citizens." 

I  fhall  not  conclude  without  remarking,  that  if,  on  one  hand,  we 
call  that  misfortune,  which  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  imprudence, 
we  give  the  title  of  good  fortune,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what 
fometimes  is  the  effect  of  prudence.  We  have  feen  fome  perfons 
guilty  of  fo  rafh  a  conduct,  that  we  could  not  doubt  of  its  being 
attended  with  fome  fevere  mortification  :  they  have  attacked  and 
abufed  all  the  world ;  and  if  the  firft  encounter  mewed  them  to  be 
men  of  wrong  heads,  the  following  was  only  a  feries  of  rafh  actions 
and  irregular  and  furious  fallies.  According  to  all  rules,  fuch  perfons 
muft  have  been  crufhed  with  difgrace :  and  yet  we  have  feen  them 
triumph,  or  at  leaft  retire  from  the  battle  without  any  mark  of  infamy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  artifice  and  fubtle  policy  had  no  more  fhare  in 
thefe  good  fucceffes  than  Fortune.  Thefe  pretended  rafh  men  had  long 
before  taken  their  precautions  with  great  prudence;  they  had  made 
themfelves  neccfTary  to  perfons  who  were  capable  of  refcuing  them 
from  every  preffure.  They  had  found  the  fecret  of  being  ufeful  to 
them  with  regard  either  to  their  private  pleafures  or  their  ambition. 

[o]  Livy,  Lib.  VI. 

The 
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The  circumftances  of  time  were  favourable  to  them  ;  the  bufinefs  of 
being  perhaps  Director  of  Spies,  or  (bine  other  private  employment, 
was  of  wonderful  ufe.  They  were  allured  therefore  of  fuccefsin  their 
unreafonable  contefts,  and  consequently  did  not  act  rafbly. 

Cardinal  Richlieu,  as  we  have  oblerved  before,  would  not  allow  of 
any  other  caufe  of  ill  fuccefs  but  imprudence.     Auberi  informs   us   of 
this  particular.     He  tells  us  "  that  Cardinal  Richlieu   and  Count  A,i- 
varez,   Prime  Minitters,  the  former  of  France,  and  the  latter  of  Spain, 
were  rival-  and  Antagonifts  [p] ;  that   their  authority   had   alnjoft  the 
fame  duration  ;  that  they  were  compared  to  two  Stars   of  the   firll,  or 
at  leaft  of  the  fecond  magnitude,   which   drew  towards   themfelves  the 
attention,  efteem,  and  admiration  of  all  Chriftendom.     That  the  Car- 
dinal was  the  firft  eclipfed  by  a  natural  death  on  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber 1642,  and  that  the  other  did  not  enjoy  his  authority  above  five   or 
fix  weeks  after,  being  difgraccd  on  the  feventeenth  of  January  :643- 
The  motive  or  pretence  of  his  difgrace,  was  the  ill  fortune  which  at- 
tended all  his  undertakings.     This  was  in  effect  accuiiho  him  of  im- 
prudence.     In  the  opinion   of   Cardinal  Richlieu,  imprudent  and  un- 
fortunate were   the  fame  [q\     Thus  he  readily  put  in   practice  one   of 
his  own  moft  conftant  maxims,  which  was,  to  ufe  his  own  words,   "  that 
in  affairs  of  State,  one  can  never  take  too  many  precautions,  nor  feek 
out  for  too  much  fecurity  ;  that  it  is  neceffary,  if  poilible,  to  have  two 
firings  to  one's  bow  :  that  to  fucceed  well,   a   Statefman  ought  r.ot  to 
take  his  meafures  too  exactly,  but  in  order  to  do  a  great  deal,  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  do  more.     That  in  fhort,  in  all  great  affairs, 
if  he  does  not  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  appear   too   large,  they   will 
be  found  in  effect  too  fhort"  [r].     It   is   difficult   to  believe   that   the 
Cardinal  did  not  fometimes  acknowledge  upon  occafion  of  unfn 
enterprizes,  that  he  had  notwithstanding  taken  all  the   meafures  which 
Prudence  could  fuggeft  to  him.     If  he  thought  himfelf  guilty  there- 
fore of  fome  imprudence  at  thofe  times,  he  gave  more  extent  to  the 
idea  of  Prudence  than  he  fhould  have  done  :  for  if  he  believed  that 
thofe  who  truft  a  man  that  deceives  them,  are  not  prudent,  he  fup- 
pofed   that  Prudence   includes  the   certainty  of  events  which  depend 
upon   free-will.     Now  this   is   a  miftake.     There    are  fome    perfons 

[/>]  Auberi  Hiftoire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Liv.  I,  p.  ICO. 

[j]  This  is  very  different  from  the  fentiments  of  the  above-cited  Garimberto;  who 
maintains  in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  of  his  book  della  fortuna,  that  we  ought  not  to 
call  him  fortunate  who  acts  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  :  and  in  the  nvvz 
Cnapter,  that  a  man  is  not  fortunate  by  art,  or  prudence,  or  the  favour  of  God,  b  i  / 
a  natural  impetuofuy  excited  in  the  Soul  :  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  Chapter- 
fourth  book,  that  Fortune  favours  the  bold,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  prefumptuous,  anj 
often  of  the  raft), 

[r]  See  Auberi  Hiftoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  Liv,  vii.  Chap.  4.  p.  3S3. 

who 
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who  have  been  found  faithful  in  many  fucceffive  inftances,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  we  may  truft  them  in  affairs  of  the  lall  importance, 
without  the  leaft  imputation  of  imprudence  ;  yet  they  afterwards  ac- 
quit themfelves  very  ill,  and  begin  to  betray  us,  and  render  our  affairs 
abortive.  It  would  be  requiring  more  knowledge  of  a  Prime  Minrfter 
than  human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  pretend  he  relied  rafhly  on  that 
man  ;  that  it  was  through  misfortune,  but  not  through  his  fault  that 
the  enterprize  mifcarried,  fince  he  muft  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
inward  change  of  that  perfon.  The  Reader  fees,  therefore,  that  a  great 
many  equivocations  and  difpntes  about  words  may  enter  into  this  ques- 
tion.' The  miicarriage  of  an  enterprize  is  always  attended  with  feme 
defect  of  knowledge,  if  you  give  the  name  of  imprudence  to  that 
defect,  ami  would  reafon  confequentially  from  that  definition,  you  may 
maintain -Cardinal  Richlieu's  thefis  fully  and  without  referve  :  but  your 
definition  would  be  falfe  ;  and  at  the  bottom  you  would  agree  with 
your  adverlary  [/]. 

[/]  The  curious  Reader  may  fee  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  Subject,  if  he  pleafes, 
under  the  Articles,  Antoniano,  Ahab,  Alvarez  de  Luna,  Apafi,  Dominic  Baudius,  Ju- 
lius Csfar,  Charles  V.  Epidktus,  Lucretius,  Mahomet  II.  Nicholas  Perrot,  and  Ruffi, 
in  the  General  Dictionary  ;  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ode  upon  Deftiny  ;  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Montaine's  Lfl'ays,  and'Book  II.  Chap.  29.  of  Machiavel's  Political  Dijcourjes. 

The  END  of  the  Reflections  upon  Fortune  and  Prudence. 

An  Account  of  die  State  of  Europe,   at  the  time  when 
Castruccio  Castracani  flouriihed. 


"^  H  E  two  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  were  in  the 
height  of  their  emulation  about  the  year  1320,  which  was  near 
the  time  tbatCaftruccio  was  in  his  profperity  ;  and  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  circumftanced  in  this  manner. 

The  Popes  (driven  from  Rome  by  the  violence  of  the  Emperors  of 
the  Weft)  had  transferred  the  Pontifical  Chair  to  Avignon  in  France. 
In  the  year  1320,  it  was  filled  by  John  XXII.  who  by  the  precipitate 
counfefs  of  other  people,  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bavaria,  and  been  too  bufy  with  his  fulminations  againfl 
five  other  Italian  Princes,  whom  he  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
entered  into  a  confederacy  againfl  him:  their  names  were  Caflruccio, 
Sovereign  of  Lucca;  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona  ;  the  Marquis  d'Efte, 
Lord  of  Ferrara.;  Villonti,  and  Gonzaga,  the  former  Sovereign  of 
Milan,  and  the  latter  of  Mantua ;  which  excited  great  commotions  in 
Italy. 
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The  Empire  of  the  Ealt  was. at  that  time  dift rafted  by  the  ambition 
of  the  Palaeologi  and  othorsj.wh.il ft  in  the  mean  time  the  Sultan  Archan, 
Son  of  Ottoman,  dripped  the  Greeks  of  Lycaor.ia,  Phrygia, -and  all  the 
coaft  of  the  Heilefpont. 

The  Empire  ot  the  Weft  was  then  in  difpute  betwixt  Frederic  of 
Aullria  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  Machiavel*  either  by  miftake  or 
inadver.ency,  has  called  Frederic.  But  Lewis,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,,  overcame  his  Competitor,  and  made  feveral.  voyages  into  Italy  to 
invigorate- and  reinforce  Caftruccio  and  the  Ghibdines. 

France  was  governed  by  Philip  the  kng,  who,  at  the  Sollicitation  of 
Pope  John,  matched  an  army  into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  the  Guelfs-, 
which  army  was  commanded  by  Philip  de  Valois,  afterwards  King  of 
France.  But  this  expedition  did  not  anf.ver  expectation  :  for  either  the 
Ghibdines  dilpelled  the  ftorm,  with  which  thole  preparations  had 
tbreaten'd  Lombardy,  by  bribes ;  or  the  French  forces  were  recalled 
upon  iome  fecrct  apprehenfion  of  a  new  war  with  the  Englilhj  or  with 
a  defign  to  make  another  Expedition  into  the  Holy  Land. 

Spain  was  divided  into  five  Kingdoms;  eich  of  which  had  its  own 
King:  four  of  them  were  Chriftians,   and  one  a  Mahometan. 

Navarre  had  the  fame  King  with  France.  Philip  the  long,  found  a 
way  to  extend  the  Salique  Law  into  that  country,  and  defeat  his  niece 
Jane  of  France,  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  of  both  Kingdoms  at 
once. 

Alphonfo  XI.  as  Mariana  calls  him  (or  XII.  according,  to  Garibay) 
at  that  time  was  King  of  Caftile ;  but  his  minority  transferred  the  con- 
duel:  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Infanti,  Don  Pedro,  and  Den 
John:  fo  that  the  Kingdom  was  expofed  by  the  jealoufy  and  divisions 
betwixr  thole  two  Regents,  to  fuch  diforders  as  ufually  attend  the  mino- 
rity of  Princes.  At  laft,  however,  they  were  both  killed  in  the  year 
1320,  in  a  battle  with  the  Moors,  which  they  loft  by  their  raihnels 
under  the  walls  of  Granada. 

Arragon  was  governed  by  James  the  fecond  of  that  name.  He  was 
brother  to  Frederic,  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert, 
a  Prince  of  the  Houle  of  Anjou.  This  Robert,  who  was  King  of 
Naples,  fided  with  the  Guelfs,  and  entered  into  feveral  confederacies  with 
the  Florentines  againft  Caftruccio.  James,  King  of  Arragon,  deligning 
to  eftablilh  himfelf  in  Italy,  and  judging  that  the  conquefts  which  he 
meditated  upon  the  Ifles  of  Cornea  and  Sardinia,  would  depend  much 
upon  the  concord  of  his  fubjects  at  home,  caufed  a  general  affembly  of 
the  States  to  be  held  in  the  year  1320,  in  which  an  Union  was  concluded 
betwixt  the  Kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  and  the  Principality 
of  Catalonia. 
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Don  Denvs  reigned  in  Portugal,  a  Prince  eminent  for  his  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  his  Subjects  on  account 
of  his  piety  and  juftice.  But  the  felicity  of  his  reign  was  difturbed  by 
domeftic  broils  which  he  had  with  his  Son,  the  Infant  Don  Alphonfo, 
who  lucceeded  him  in  that  Kingdom.  Denys  inftituted  the  Order  of 
the  K?iights  Militant  of  J  ejus  Chrift,  in  the  year  1320. 

Ifhmael  the  Moor  (the  firft  of  that  name)  held  the  Monarchy  of 
Granada:  the  battle  which  he  gained  againft  the  two  Infanti  in  1320, 
revived  the  affairs  of  that  nation,  which  were  on  the  decline  before, 
and  gave  new  alarms  to  all  Spain. 

The  King  and  Kingdom  of  England  were  both  governed  by  favou- 
rites at  that  time.  Edward  II.  gave  his  authority  and  confidence,  one 
while  to  Gaveftone,  and  then  to  the  two  Spencers :  and  this  weaknefs  and 
imprudence  of  his  created  io  many  difcontents,  and  made  him  fo  odious 
to  the  people,  that  after  much  trouble  to  rid  himfelf  of  an  Impoftor 
who  pretended  to  the  crown,  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  a  miferable 
war  with  his  Nobilitv,  and  another  no  lefs  dangerous  againft  Roberc 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland.  Thefe  great  commotions  could  not  but  give 
lome  jealoufy  in  France,  which  feeing  the  Provinces  that  the  Englilh  had 
on  their  fide  the  water,  perpetually  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  keep  upon 
i:s  guard,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  differed  but  little-  from  an  open  war. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  being  in  this  confufion,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Italy,  being  lilt  a  prey  to  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines, 
furnifhed  an  opportunity  for  the  founding  fo  many  different  Principali- 
ties ;  moll  of  which  are  ftill  in  exiftence.  But  it  is  certain,  that  neither 
Paulus,  Jovius,  Girolamo  Briani,  Biondo,  nor  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
Hittorian?,  who  have  written  of  the  wars  and  concuffions  of  thole  two 
factions,  have  left  any  thing  upon  record,  that  is  comparable  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cafiruccio  Caftracani. 
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Caftruccio    Caftracani    of    Lucca, 

Written  by  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL,  and  infcribed  to  his  par- 
ticular friends  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  and  Luigi  A-lamanni. 

IT  feems  very  ftrange,  my  deareft  friends,  when  we  confider  the 
thing  maturely,  that  almoft  all,  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  have  performed  the  moft  heroic  actions,  and  (hone  with  the  greater!: 
luftre  in  their  paffage  through  the  world,  have  either  been  born  of  verv 
mean  and  obfcure  parents,  or  fuch  as  have  been  remarkably  perfecuted 
by  Fortune :  fome  of  them  having  been  expofed  to  wild  hearts  in  their 
infancy,  and  others  fo  afhamed  of  their  nativity,  that  they  have  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Sons  of  Jupiter,  or  fome  other  Deity :  of  which  it  is 
needleis,  and  perhaps  would  be  invidious,  to  recite  in  fiances,  as  many 
will  naturally  occur  to  every  one's  memory.  But  it  feems  by  this,  as 
if  Fortune  had  a  mind  to  fliew  the  World,  that  it  is  (lie  alone,'  and  not 
Prudence,  that  makes  men  great,  by  exerting  her  power  at  a  time  when 
Prudence  cannot  pofiibly  be  faid  to  have  any  fhare  in  it  [a]. 

Caftruccio  Caftracani  of  Lucca  then  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  conii- 
dering  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
performed  very  great  and  extraordinary  things:  for  he  was  neither  more 
happy  nor  eminent  in  his  birth,  than  many  other  Heroes,  as  I  mall  fhew 
in  the  Hiftory  of  his  life,  which  I  intend  to  write;  as  I  think  there  are 
many  inftances  in  it  both  of  great  courage  and  virtue,  and  of  good  for- 
tune, which  highly  deferve  to  be  made  public:  and  upon  that  account, 

[a]  See  the  Refletlhn*  ubon  Fortune  and  Prudence  prefixed  to  this  piece. 
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I  have  taken  the  freedom  of  addreffing  it  to  you,  as   perfons  that   take 
more  delight  in  virtuous  actions,  than  any  others  that  I  know. 

TheCaftracani  were  reckoned  amongft  the  Nobility  of  Lucca;  though 
indeed  (according  to  the  courfe  of  all  worldly  things)  that  family  is  now 
extinct.  The  laft  maie  of  it  was  one  Antonio,  who  devoting  himfelf 
to  a  religious  life,  became  Canon  of  St.  Michael's  in  Lucca,  and  out  of. 
refpecl  was  called  MeiTer*  Antonio.  He  had  no  relations  left  but  one 
Sifter,  who  had  been  married  to  Buonaccorfo  Cenami  ;  but  her  huiband 
dying,  and  fhe  being  left  a  widow,  had  returned  to  live  with  her  bro- 
ther, with-  a  refolution  not  to  marry  again.  Meffer'  Antonio  had  a 
vineyard  at  the  back  of  his  houfe,  which  was  iurrounded  by  feveral  of 
his  neighbour's  gardens  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  might  get  into- it  on 
any  fide  without  much  difficulty.  It  happened  one  morning  a  little  after 
fun-rife,  that  Madam  Dianora  (for  that  was  the  Sifter's  name)  going  to 
gather  fome  fruit  in  the  vineyard,  perceived  a  ruftling  under  the  leaves 
of  one  of  the  vines,  and  looking  more  attentively  that  way,  at.  laft, 
thought  flie  heard  a  fort  of  a  cry.  Upon  which,  running  as  faft  as  fhe 
could  to  the  place,  fhe  difcovered  the  hands  and  face  of  a  new-born  in- 
fant almoft  covered  over  with  leaves,  which  feemed  to  cry  out  for  help; 
and  though  fhe  was  furprized  and  frighted  at.fo  unufual  a  fpedtacle,  (be 
took  it  up  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  houfe ;  and  after  fhe 
had  wafhed  it,  and  wrapped  it  in  clean  linen,  fhe  prefented  it  to  her 
Brother  at  his  return  from  his  devotions.  Antonio,  being  informed  of 
thefe  circumftances,  and  feeing  the  child,  was  no  lefs  aftonifhed  and 
moved  with  companion  than  his-  Sifter  had  been,  and  confidering  with' 
themfelves  what  was  beftto  be  done  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  they  de- 
termined at  laft  to  adopt  it,  as  he  was  an  Ecclefiaftic,  and  fhe  had  no 
children:  for  which  purpofe,  having  taken  a  nurfe  into  the  houfe,  they 
had  it  baptized  by  the- name  of  Caftruccio  (after  their  Father)  and  edu- 
cated it  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  Son. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caftruccio  became  more  and  more  graceful  in  his 
perfon  every  day  as  he  grew  up,  fhewing  a  poignancy  of  genius,  and 
quicknefs-  of  apprehenfion,  much  beyond  his  years,  in  learning  any 
thing  that  Antonio  thought  fit  to  teach  him  :  fo  that  the  good  man 
defigning  to  make  him  a  Prieft,  and  to  refign  his  Canonry  and  other 
preferments  to  him  at  a  proper  time,  gave  him  fuch  an  education,  as 
was  moft  fuitable  for  one  that  was  intended  for  that  profeflion.  But 
when  Caftruccio-  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to  fhew  but 
little  relilh  for  a  fpiritual  life,  and  laying  afide  the  awe  he  had  till  then 
flood  in  of  his  benefactors,  he  threw- away  his  godly  books,  and  difco- 
vered a  greater  inclination  to  arms,  which  he  would  often  handle  with 
great  pleafure,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity;  delighting  himfelf 
likewife  in  running,  leaping,  wreftling,  and  fuch  like  exercifes,  in  all 
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which  he  (hewed  a  degree  of  courage,  dexterity,  and  bodily  ftrength,  far 
fuperior  to  all  other  boys  of  his  age.  As  to  reading,  he  did  not  trouble 
himfelf  much  about  it,  except  now  and  then,  when  he  met  with  a  book. 
that  treated  either  of  war,  or  the  exploits  of  fomc  great  and  eminent 
man;  all  which  things  gave  Mefler'  Antonio  much  unealinefs. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  Gentleman  in  Lucca,  called  Francifco  Gui- 
nigi,  who  far  excelled  all  the  reft  of  his  fellow  Citizens  in  riches,  inte- 
reft,  and  gentlemanlike  accomplishments.  He  followed  the  military 
prefeflron,  and  had  ferved  a  conliderable  time  under  the  Vifconti, 
Dukes  of  Milan:  and  as  he  was  a  Ghibeline,  he  was  looked  upon  cs 
the  Head  of  that  party  in  Lucca.  This  Gentleman  happening  to  be 
then  at  Lucca,  as  we  juft  now  faid,  ufed  to  take  a  walk  every  morning  and 
evening,  with  other  Citizens,  before  the  Governor's  houfe  in  St.  Michael's 
Square,  where  he  could  not  help  often  taking  notice  of  Caftruccio,  who 
ufed  to  exercife  himfelf  there,  amongft  other  boys,  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  related:  and  becaufe  he  feemed  not  only  to  furpafs  them 
all,  but  to  aflume  a  fort  of  authority  over  them,  which  they  readily 
fubmitted  to,  as  they  feemed  both  to  love  and  admire  him,  he  became 
'...Very  curious  to  know  who  and  what  that  youth  was.  Being  informed 
of  thofe  circumftances,  therefore,  by  the  by-ftanders,  he  grew  more 
defirous  to  have  him  near  his  perfonj  and  calling  him  to  him  one  day, 
he  afked  him,  "  whether  he  lhould  not  like  to  live  in  a  Gentleman's 
houfe,  who  would  teach  him  to  ride  the  great  horfe,  and  to  handle  his 
arms  like  a  Soldier,  rather  than  with  a  Prieft,  who  would  tire  him  to 
death  with  prayers  and  preaching  ?"  Upon  the  mention  of  borfes  and 
arms,  Caftruccio  was  almoft  tranfported  out  of  his  Senles;  but  Fran- 
cifco perceiving  that  his  modefty  would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak  out,  en- 
couraged the  boy  to  declare  his  mind  frankly  and  openly.  Upon  which, 
he  at  laft  told  him,  "  that  if  he  had  the  liberty  of  chufing  for  himfelf, 
he  had  much  rather  be  a  Soldier  than  a  Prieft."  Francifco  was  fo  pleafed 
with  this  anfwer,  that  in  a  few  days  the  Canon  Antonio  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  importunites  to  put  Caftruccio  under  his  protection  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  he  found  his  natural  inclination  to  a  military  life  was  (o  ftrone, 
that  it  was  impofiib'.e  to  mafter  it. 

Caftruccio  then  having  taken  leave  of  his  old  friend  the  Onea,  went 
home  with  Francifco  Guinigi ;  under  whofe  tuition  it  is  almoft  incre- 
dible in  how  lhort  a  time  he  made  himfelf  a  perfect  mafter  of  all 
thofe  exercifes  and  accomplishments,  which  are  requifite  in  a  Gentle- 
man. For  in  the  firft  place,  he  had  learnt  to  ride  and  manage  the 
higheft  Spirited  horfe  with  the  utrooft  grace  and  dexterity  ;  and  in  tilts 
and  tournaments,  he  far  excelled  all  the  youth  in  the  City,  though  he 
was  fo  young  :  fo  that  in -all  theexcrci-fes,  which  required  either  courage, 
or  (kill,  or  agility,  he  had  no  equal.    With  all  thefe  advantages  he  had  a 
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mofl  engaging  addrefs,  and  never  either  did  or  faid  any  thing  that  was 
rude  or  difagreeable  to  any  body.  He  always  treated  his  fuperiors  with 
it  refpect,  and  was  no  lefs  modeft  amongft  his  equals,  than  com- 
fant  and  familiar  with  his  inferiors.  Such  a  behaviour  foon  gained 
him  the  affections  and  efteem,  not  only  of  the  Guinigi  family,  but  of 
v.  hole  City  of  Lucca. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen,  it  happened  that  the  Guelf  faction 
drove  the  Ghibelines  out  of  Pavia:  upon  which  occafion,  the  Duke  of 
Milan  being  deiirous  to  re-eftablifh  them  there,  fent  Francifco  Guinigi 
to  their  fuccour,  who  took  Caftruccio  along  with  him,  as  a  perfon  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  very  great  hopes,  and  in  whom  he  much  con- 
fided :  and  indeed  he  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  his  prudence  and  courage 
in  that  expedition,  that  he  acquired  the  higheft  reputation,  and  became 
talked  of,  not  only  in  Pavia,  but  all  over  Lombardy,  with  great  honour 
and  refpect.  He  returned  to  Lucca,  therefore,  with  frill  more  glory 
than  he  left  it,  and  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  he  had  prodigioufly 
increafed  the  number  of  his  friends;  as  indeed  he  had  neglected  no 
means,  that  were  neceffary,  tc  conciliate  to  himlelf  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Soon  after,,  his  friend  Francifco  Guinigi  falling  lick,  and  flaw- 
ing his  illnefs  was  likely  to  prove  mortal,  left  Caftruccio  tutor  am 
guardian  to  his  only  fon  Paolo,  a  youth  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age; 
having  called  him  to  his  bed-fide  before  his  death,  and  prayed  him  to 
take  the  fame  care  of  his  child  that  he  had  taken  of  him,  and  that  if  he 
thought  there  was  any  fort  of  gratitude  due  to  the  father,  he  would 
mew  it  to  the  Son.  After  Francifco  was  dead,  and  Caftruccio  thus 
fettled  in  his  truft,  his  power  and  reputation  became  fo  great  in  Lucca, 
that  the  favour  and  efteem  which  his  fellow  citizens  had  fhewn  him  be- 
fore, at  laft  turned  to  envy;  and  many  went  fo  far  as  to  calumniate 
him,  as  a  man  that  was  much  to  be  fufpected  of  harbouring  tyrannical 
deiigns,  and  ambitious  to  enflave  his  country.  The  chief  of  thefe  was 
Georgio  delli  Opizi,  Head  of  the  Guelf  faction  in  Lucca,  who  having 
entertained  fome  hopes  of  making  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  Prince  of  that 
City  after  the  death  of  Guinigi,  quickly  found  Caftruccio  had  gained 
Inch  an  intereft,  by  the  importance  of  the  truft  he  was  left  in,  and  the 
influence  which  his  other  good  qualities  gave  him,  that  he  would  be  a 
great  impediment  to  his  Schemes,  and  therefore  took  all  opportunities 
of  fpreading  fuch  reports  to  his  prejudice  wherever  he  went.  Caftruccio, 
therefore,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  thefe  Calumnies,  and  ftill  more  fo 
after  a  while,  as  he  apprehended  Opizi's  intention  was  to  difgrace  him 
by  this  means,  in  fuch  a  mann.  ,  with  the  Lieutenant  whom  Robert, 
King  of  Naples  had  fet  over  them,  that  the  latter  might  at  laft,  perhaps, 

take  it  into  his  head  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city. 

The 
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The  town  of  Pifa  was  then  under  the  government  of  Uguccione  della 
Fagiuola,  originally  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  having  been  at  liril  appointed 
by  the  Pifans  to  command  their  forces,  after  a  while  became  their  Lord, 
and  having  given  protection  to  certain  Ghibelines,  who  had  been  b.t- 
nifhed  from  Lucca,  Caftruccio  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  thefe  exiles  to  reilore  them,  if  poffible,  by  the  afliftance  of  Uguc- 
cione,  and  even  communicated  his  defign  to  fome  of  his  friends  at 
home,  who  were  as  jealous  as  himfelf  of  the  power  of  O.  izi.  Having 
fettled  proper  meafures,  therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  Caftruccio  fecretly 
began  to  fortiiy  a  certain  tower  in  the  City,  called  la  Torre  cielli  Onejii, 
into  which  he  conveyed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  amunition  and  provi- 
iions;  in  order,  if  there  mould  be  occafion,  to  defend  himfelf  there  for  . 
fome  days.  On  the  night  agreed  upon  with  Uguccione,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  enterprise,  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  be  at  the  place  of 
Rendezvous  betwixt  Lucca  and  the  neighbouring  mountains;  from 
whence  upon  the  proper  fignal  being  made,  he  advanced  towards  St. 
Peter's  Gate,  and  fet  fire  to  the  Portcullis.  Caflruccio,  on  the  other 
hand,  raifed  a  tumult  in  the  town  at  the  fame  time,  and  calling  the 
people  together  to  arms,  broke  down  the  gate  on  the  infide;  after 
which,  Uguccione  having  entered  with  his  men,  not  only  fcoured  the 
whole  town,  but  killed  Georgio  Opizi  and  all  his  family,  with  many 
others  of  his  friends  and  partizans ;  and  having  driven  out  the  former 
Governor,  reformed  the  State  as  Uguccione  directed,  .after  a  terrible  de- 
folation  made  in  it,  as  he  baniihed  above  an  hundred  other  families  out 
of  that  City;  part  of  whom  took  refuge  at  Florence,  and  the  reft  at 
Piftoia,  two  Cities  of  the  Guelf  faction,  and  for  that  reafon  enemies  to 
Uguccione,  and  the  prevailing  party  in  Lucca. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  and  fome  other  States  cf  the  Guelf  party, 
perceiving  the  Ghibelines  began  to  gain  ground  very  fill  in  Tufcany, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  reilore  the  Lucchefe  exiles;  and  having 
raifed  a  powerful  army,  they  caufed  it  to  enter  the  Vale  of  Nievole, 
where  they  took  Monte  Catini,  and  afterwards  fat  down  before  Monte 
Carlo,  in  hopes,  if  they  could  reduce  that  place,  of  opening  themfelves 
a  free  pafTage  to  Lucca.  Uguccione  in  the  mean  time,  having  affembled 
all  the  Pifan  and  Lucchefe  forces,  and  drawn  a  good  body  of  German 
cavalry  out  of  Lombardy,  went  to  beat  up  the  Florentine's  quarters, 
who  having  notice  of  his  approach,  immediately  raifed  the  Siege  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  encamped  betwixt  Monte  Catini  and  Peieia.  Uguc- 
cione, on  the  other  hand,  took  poiTeffion  of  the  pod,  which  they  lal 
quitted,  near  Monte  Carlo,  at  the  dirtance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
enemy;  where  there  was  feldom  a  day  pallid  without  a  flciroiifh  be- 
twixt the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies,  though  they  were  not  fupported 
with  much  vigour:  for  Uguccione  being  taken  ill,  the  Pifans  and  I 
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chefe  did  not  care  to  hazard  a  general  engagement.  But  his  indifpofl- 
tion  increafing,  he  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  town  of  Monte  Carlo, 
to  take  more  effectual  means  for  his  recovery,  and  left  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Caftruccio. 

This  retreat  animated  the  Guelfs  indeed  at  fuft,  but  proved  the  ruin 
of  their  army  in  the  end :  for  as  they  faw  the  enemy's  forces  without  a 
head,  as  they  thought,  they  began  to  grow  carelefs  and  fecure,  and  to 
defpife  them.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio  perceiving  how  much  they 
were  elated,  endeavoured  for  fome  days  to  flatter  them  in  their  fecurity; 
pretending  to  be  in  great  fear  of  them,  and  not  fuffering  anv  of  his  men 
to  ilir  out  of  their  entrenchments.  The  Guelfs,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  every  day  more  infolent,  as  the  enemy  appeared  more  fearful  or' 
them,  and  at  lail  grew  fo  bold,  that  they  preiented  themielves  in  order 
of  battle  before  Caftruccio's  camp,  on  purpofe  to  provoke  him  to  an 
engagement  if  poffible.  When  he  had  thus  in  a  manner  decoyed  them 
into  his  net,  and  fufficiently  difcovered  the  difpofition  of  their  army, 
•he  refolved  to  give  them  battle ;  and  having  made  a  fhort  fpeech  to  ani- 
mate his  own  troops,  he  told  them  he  would  enfure  them  a  certain 
•victory,  provided  they  would  behave  themielves  like  men,  and  carefully 
obev  his  orders. 

He  had  obferved,  that  the  enemy  had  polled  their  chief  ftrength  in 
the  center,  and  were  weakeft  in  the  wings :  for  which  reafon  he  did 
quite  the  contrary,  placing  his  bed  men  in  the  wings,  and  his  worft  in 
the  center ;  and  marching  out  of  his  entrenchments  in  this  order,  as 
foon  as  he  came  near  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  to  brave  him 
■with  their  ufual  infolence,  he  ordered  the  Squadrons  in  his  center  to 
move  very  flowly  forwards,  and  his  two  wings  to  advance  as  quick  as 
•they  could;  fo  that  when  they  came  to  action,  the  wings  only  of  each 
army  were  engaged,  whilft  the  main  body  on  both  fides  was  at  a  con- 
siderable diftance  from  one  another:  for  Cailruccio's  center  having  ad- 
vanced but  very  flowlv,  as  it  was  ordered,  that  of  the  enemy  had  a 
great  way  to  march  before  they  could  charge  it;  by  which  it  came  to 
pais,  that  Cartruccio's  beft  troops  were  engaged  with  the  weakeft  of 
the  enemy;  and  their  main  ftrength,  which  confuted  in  the  center, 
was  wholly  unemployed,  being  neither  able  to  charge  the  center  of 
the  Ghibelines,  nor  to  fuccour  their  own  wings.  Thus  both  the  wings 
of  the  Guelfs  were  foon  defeated,  and  thole  in  the  center  feeing  them- 
ielves left  utterly  naked  on  each  flank,  were  likewife.  forced  to  turn 
tail,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  giving  the  leaft  proof  of 
their  courage.  Great  was  the  rout  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  ilaughter 
very  confiderable;  for  above  ten  thoufand  men  were  killed  on  the  Guelf 
fide,  with  manv  general  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  moll  eminent 
quality  in  Tufcaiy,  befides  feveral  Princes  who  came  to  their  affiftance; 

amongft 
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amongft  whom  were  Peter  and  Charles,  (one  the  brother,  and  the 
other  nephew  to  Robert  King  of  Naples)  and  Philip,  Lord  of  Tafantc* 
On  Caftruccio's  fide,  the  number  of  ilain  did  not  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred: but  unfortunately,  Francifco,  Uguccione's  Son,  was  one  of  then*, 
a  gallant  young  Cavalier,  who  was  killed  fighting  bravely  i:i  the  firft 
attack. 

This  victory  increafed  Caftruccio's  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Uguccione,  beginning  to  grow  exceedingly  jealous  of  him,  relblved  to 
deftroy  him  by  any  means,  as  he  thought  the  late  advantage  which  the 
other  had  gained,  was  more  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  than  any  fervice 
to  his  affairs.  Whilft  he  was  thus  meditating  his  ruin,  and  waiting  for 
a  fair  opportunity  of  effecting  it,  it  happened  that  Pietro  Agnolo  iYT;- 
cheli,  a  man  of  confiderable  rank  and  efteem  in  Luccn,  was  aflaflinated 
there  by  a  perfon,  who  fled  to  Caftruccio's  boufe  for  refuge  after  he 
had  committed  the  fact:  but  the  Officers  cf  juftice  pin  fuing  him  thither,  - 
were  forcibly  driven  out  again  by  Caftruccio;  fo  that  the  murderer 
efcaped.  Uguccione,  who  was  then  at  Pifa,  being  informed  of  this* 
and  thinking  he  had  a  plaufjble  pretence  for  punching  him,  lent  orders  to 
his  Son  Neri,  whom  he  had  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Lucca,  . 
to  invite  Caftruccio  to  fupper,  and  when  he  had  him  fafe  in  his  houfe, 
to  fieze  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Caftruccio,  therefore,  coming 
to  fup  with  Neri,  according  to  his  invitation,  without  either  fear  or 
fufpicion  of  any  kind,  was  immediately  made  priibner.  But  as  Neri  i 
was  afraid  of  putting  him  to  death,  without  bringing  him  to  a  trial, 
left  it  fhould  provoke  the  people  to  rebel,  he  deferred  his  execution 
till  he  had  lent  to  acquaint  Uguccione  with  what  he  had  done,  and  to 
defire  his  further  orders  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter :  upon  which, 
Uguccione  was  fo  vexed  at  his  Son's  timidity  and  delay,  that  he  inftantly 
fet  out  for  Lucca,  with  four  hundred  horfe,  to  fee  Caftruccio  dilpatched 
himfelf.  But  before  he  got  as  far  as  Bagni,  the  Pifans  took  up  arms^  , 
and  not  only  killed  his  Deputy,  but  all  the  reft  of  his  family  who  were 
then  in  that  City,  and  made  Count  Gaddo  della  Gherardefca  their 
Sovereign. 

Uguccione  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Lucca  when  he  heard  of  this  re- 
volt, but  he  refolved  not  to  turn  back  again,  left  the  Lucchefe  fhould 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pifans,  and  (hut  their  gates  againft  him,  if 
they  fhould  know  what  had  happened  before  he  got  thither.  Never- 
thelefs,  though  the  Lucchefe  did  not  hear  of  it  till  after  his  arrival,  they 
thought  the  conjuncture  fo  favourable  for  Caftruccio's  releafe,  that  they, 
began  firft  to  alterable  in  little  Cabals,  where  they  talked  of  the  matter 
without  any  fcruple  or  referve;  after  which,  they  railed  the  mob,  and 
at  laft  took  arms,  and  infifted  that  Caftruccio  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
which  Uguccione  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  for  fear  of  worfe  confe- 
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quences.  Catlruccio,  therefore,  was  no  fooner  freed  from  his  impri- 
fonment,  but  he  affembled  all  his  friends,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
favourable  difpofkion  of  the  people,  attacked  Uguccione  and  his  forces  ; 
who,  having  no  other  refource  left,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  City  with 
all  his  friends,  and  fled  to  feek  protection  in  Lombardy,  under  the 
Lords  of  Scala,  where  he  died  not  long  after  in  a  miferable  and  forlorn 
condition. 

Caftruccio,  who  but  juft  before  had  been  a  prifoner,  becoming  as 
it  were  Prince  of  Lucca  in  this  manner,  found  means  by  the  afiiftance 
of  his  friends,  and  the  continuance  of  popular  favour,  to  get  himfelf 
appointed  General  of  their  forces  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  and  being  am- 
bitious to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome  warlike  enterprize,  he  reiolved 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  feveral  towns,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
Lucchefe,  after  the  expullion  of  Uguccione.  For  this  purpofe  having 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Pifans,  he  marched,  in  conjunction 
with  their  forces,  to  befiege  Serezana  :  and,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  it  the  fooner,  he  built  a  fortrefs  upon  an  eminence  that  com- 
manded the  town,  which  he  took  in  lefs  than  two  months.  This 
fortrefs  having  been  fince  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Floren- 
tines, is  now  called  Serezanella.  After  which,  he  reduced  MarTa 
Canrara,  Lavenza,  and  all  the  Country  of  Lunigiana,  with  the  fame  good 
fortune  and  reputation  :  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  paffes  that  lead 
from  thence  into  Lombardy,  he  feized  upon  Pontremoli,  and  drove 
Aaaftatio  Palavicini,  the  late  lord  of  it,  out  of  that  town.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Lucca  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  was  met  by  all  the 
City  at  his  entrance,  and  thinking  it  a  proper  conjuncture  to  affume  the 
Sovereign  Authority  himfelf,  efpecially  as  he  had  corrupted  Pazzino 
dal  Poggio,  Pucinello  dal  Portico,  Francifco  Boccanfacchi,  and  Cacco 
Guinigi  ;  all  men  of  very  great  credit  and  reputation  in  Lucca,  he  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hunds,  and  was  folemnly  declared  their 
Prince,  though  with  the  voluntary  approbation  and  choice  of  the 
peo|  I . 

About  this  time,  Frederic  [b]  of  Bavaria,  King  of  the  Romans, 
coining  in'o  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  Caftruccio,  in  order 
t<)  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that  Prince,  went  to  meet  him  upon  the 
road  with  four  hundred  horfe  ;  leaving  Paolo  Guinigi,  his  Lieutenant 
Governor  there,  whom  he  loved  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  Ion,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Caftruccio 
was  received  with  much  honour  by  Lewis  ;  who  likewile  granted 
him  many  privileges,  and  made  him  his  Lieutenant  in  Tufcany.    And 
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as  the  Pifans  had  now  not  only  mutinied  again!!:  their  new  Governor, 
Gaddo  della  Gherardefca,  but  driven  him  out  of  the  town,  and  were 
ftill  in  fuch  fear  of  him,  that  they  applied  to  Lewis  for  protection,  he 
made  Cailruccio  their  Governor,  whom  they  willingly  accepted,  as 
they  were  in  hopes  he  would  b;  able  to  defend  them  againft  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  Guelfs,  and  particularly  of  the  Florentines,  of  which 
they  were  very  apprehenlive.  But,  when  Lewis  returned  into  Ger- 
many, having  left  a  perlon  at  Rome  to  fuperintend  his  affairs  in  Italy, 
all  the  Ghibelines  in  Tufcany  and  Lombardy,  that  adhered  to  the  Em- 
peror's party,  had  recourle  to  Caftruccio  as  their  Chief,  promifing  him 
the  Sovereignly  over  their  Country,  if  he  would  reftore  them  to  it, 
amongft  whom  were  Matteo  Guidi,  Nardo  Scolari,  Lapo  Uberti,  Ge- 
rozzi  Nardi,  and  Pietro  Buonaccorfi,  all  Ghibelines,  and  exiles  from 
Florence.  Caftruccio,  therefore,  afpiring  to  make  himfelf  Lord  of  all 
Tufcanv  by  this  addition  to  his  own  ftrengtb,  confederated  with 
Matteo  Vifconti,  Prince  of  Milan,  to  give  himfelf  ftill  more  weight 
and  reputation  by  fuch  an  alliance,  and  enrolled  every  man  as  a  foldier, 
both  in  Lucca,  and  the  territory  round  abouf,  that  was  capable  of 
bearing  arms  :  and  as  there  were  five  gates  in  that  City,  he  divided  the 
town  and  adjacent  country  into  five  diftricls,  diftributing  the  inhabitants 
under  different  officers  and  colours :  fo  that  he  could  prefently  aflemble 
twenty  thoufand  men  upon  any  emergency,  exclulive  of  the  fuccours 
which  he  could  draw  from  Pifa. 

Whilft  he  was  thus  fortifying  himfelf  with  alliances,  and  other  mi- 
litary provilions,  it  happened  that  Matteo  Vifconti  was  attacked  by  the 
Guelfs  of  Placentia  (after  they  had  expelled  the  Ghibeline  party  there) 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Florentines,  and  others,  fent  to 
their  affiftance  by  Robert,  King  of  Naples  :  upon  which,  Matteo 
follicited  Caftruccio  to  fall  upon  the  Florentines  ;  that  lb,  when  they 
were  invaded  at  home,  they  might  be  obliged  to  recal  their  troops  out 
of  Lcmbardy.  Caftruccio  accordingly  made  a  fudden  defcent  apon 
the  Vale  of  Arno,  where  he  took  Fucecchio  and  St.  Miniato,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Florentines  were 
foon  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  out  of  that  quarter.  But  they 
had  hardly  got  back  into  Tufcany,  before  Caftruccio  found  himfelf 
under  a  neceiiity  of  returning  to  Lucca,  by  another  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  event. 

The  family  of  the  Poggi  were  grown  exceeding  powerful  in  that 
City,  by  having  been  the  chief  contributors  to  Caftruccio's  aggrandize- 
ment :  but  as  they  thought  they  had  not  been  rewarded  for~thofe  fer- 
vices  according  to  their  merits,  they  engaged  in  a  confpiracy,  with  feve- 
ral  other  families,  to  excite  a  revolt  and  depofe  him.     In  confequnce 
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of  this  refolution,  they  and  their  followers,  having  raifed  the  poputace 
early  one  morning,  took  arms,  and  ran  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to 
the  perfon's  houfe,  whom  Caftruccio  had  appointed  chief  Juftice  in  his 
abfence,  and  immediately  knocked  him  on  the  head.  But,  in  the 
midft  of  their  rage,  Stephano  Poggio,  a  man  in  years,  and  of  a  pacific 
difpofkion,  who  had  not  been  at  all  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  inter- 
poied  his  authority,  and  prevailed  upon  thofe  of  his  family,  that  were 
at  the  head  of  the  tumult,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  which  they  pre- 
fentlv  did,  at  his  requeft  ;  efpecially  as  he  promifed  to  be  a  mediator 
betwixt  them  and  Caftruccio,  and  to  procure  them  any  reafonable  fatis- 
faction  they  fhould  defire.  But  Caftruccio  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  immediately  returned  to  Lucca,  with  part  of  his  forces, 
leaving  the  reft  under  the  command  of  Paolo  Guinigi ;  and,  finding 
the  tumult  alre:dy  compofed,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  thought  he 
had  then  a  fair  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  himlelf  more  firmly  in  his 
new  power  :  for  which  purpofe  he,  in  the  firft  place,  took  care  to 
fecure  all  the  ftrong  places  in  the  town,  in  which  he  planted  parties  of 
his  foldiers  and  friends  fufficient  to  maintain  them.  Stephano  Poggio, 
however,  depending  upon  the  obligations  under  which  he  thought 
Caftruccio  lay  to  him,  prefently  went  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  Palace, 
and  told  him,  he  was  come,  not  to  afk  any  favour  for  himfelf,  as  he 
had  done  nothing  to  offend  him  ;  but  hoped  he  would  pardon  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  fome  of  his  relations,  when  he  confidered  their  youth,  the 
friendship  that  had  ever  fubfifted  betwixt  them,  and  the  obligations  he 
lay  under  to  their  family.  To  all  which,  Caftruccio  made  anftver  in 
terms  of  the  higheft  gratitude,  and  told  him,  he  was  much  morepleafed 
with  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  compofe  thofe  troubles,  than  he  had 
been  offended  at  their  temerity  in  raifmg  them  ;  exhorting  him  to  be 
of  good  courage,  and  fear  nothing,  but  to  come  to  him  again,  and 
bring  all  his  relations  with  him,  as  he  fhould  take  a  particular 
plealure  in  fhewing,  not  only  his  clemency,  but  his  liberality  to  them. 
Upon  thefe  afturances,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  Stephano's  me- 
rits, the  whole  family  of  the  Poggi  came  accordingly  to  wait  upon 
Caftruccio  :  but  he,  without  any  regard  to  his  promifes,  caufed  them 
all  to  be  fent  to  prifon,  with  Stephano  amongft  the  re'T,  and  afterwards 
to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentine?  had  recovered  St.  Miniato, 
which  determined  Caftruccio  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  with  them ;  as  he  thought  he  could  not  hope  for  any  great 
fuccefs  abroad,  till  he  had  fettled  his  affairs  more  effectually  at  home. 
With  this  defign,  he  firft  endeavoured  to  difebver  how  the  Floren- 
tines flood  affected  to  a  truce ;  and  finding  they  were  tired  of  the 
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cx'pences  of  the  war,  and  as  much  inclined  to  a  truce  as  himfelf,  they 
concluded  one  for  two  years,  each  fide  being  allowed  to  keep  what 
they  were  then  poilelfcd  of.  Being  thus  freed  from  this  cmbarafl- 
ment,  he  began  to  t.;ke  all  poflible  precautions  to  guard  againfl  fuch 
dangers  for  the  future,  as  he  had  fo  lately  efcaped  ;  putting  all  thole 
to  death,  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  who  he  thought  were  mod 
likely  to  rival  or  op  pole  him  in  the  goverment  j  and  this  he  did  with- 
out mercy  :  others  he  banifhed,  and  feme  he  deprived  of  their  eftates  j 
affirming  that  he  had  found  by  experience,  that  he  could  trufl  none 
of  them.  And  for  his  ftill  greater  fecurity,  he  built  a  Citadel  at 
Lucca,  out  of  the  materials  of  thofe  Citizens  houfes,  whom  he  had 
banifhed,  or  put  to  death. 

Whiift  the  truce  continued  with  the  Florentines,  and  he  was  thus 
employed  in  fortifying  himfelf  at  Lucca,  he  neglected  no  other  Heps 
that  could  be  taken  for  the  further  increafe  of  his  power,  without 
entering  into  an  open  war:  and  as  he  was  very  defnous  to  get  pof- 
felion  of  Piftoia,  out  of  a  perfuaiion  that  if  he  could  effect  that,  it 
would  be  the  fame  as  if  he  had  one  foot  already  in  Florence,  he 
made  all  the  people  of  the  mountains  in  Tufcany  his  friends,  by  one 
means  or  other,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  towards  the  heads 
of  both  parties  in  Piftoia,  that  each  fide  put  great  confidence  in  him. 
That  City  was  then  divided  (as  it  long  had  been)  into  the  two  factions 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  :  Baftiano  di  Poffente,  head  of  the  former, 
and  Neri  da  Gia  of  the  latter,  both  held  a  ftrict  correfpondence  with 
Caftruccio ;  and  as  one  of  them  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  other,  after 
much  jealoufy,  and  r^any  bickerings  betwixt  them,  they  at  laft  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  Jacopo  polled  himfelf,  with  his  followers,  at 
the  gate  that  leads  to  Florence;  and  Baftiano  with  his,  at  that  which 
looks  towards  Lucca ;  and  neither  of  them  putting  fo  much  con- 
fidence in  the  Florentines  as  in  Caftruccio,  (whom  they  looked  upon 
as  more  expeditious  and  experienced  in  warlike  enterprizes)  each 
faction  lent  to  him  in  a  private  manner  to  follicit  his  afiirtance, 
which  he  readily  promifed  them  both ;  alluring  Jacopo  that  he  would 
come  in  perfon  to  fuccour  him,  and  Baftiano,  that  he  would  fend  his 
Lieutenant  Paolo  Guinigi  to  his  relief.  A  time  being  fixed  upon 
accordingly,  he  difpatched  Paolo  with  part  of  his  forces  round  about 
by  the  way  of  Pelcia,  whilft  he  himfelf  marched  directly  to  Piftoia 
with  the  reft  :  and  both  of  them  arriving  there  about  midnight,  as 
had  been  agreed  betwixt  Caftruccio  and  Paolo,  were  received  as 
friends,  though  at  different  gates.  When  they  had  thus  gained  ad- 
mittance, upon  a  fignal  given  by  Caftruccio  to  Paolo,  one  of  them 
fell  upon  Jacopo  da  Gia,  and  the  other  upon  Baftiano  di  Poffente, 
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and  killed  them  both,  with  many  of  their  partizans,  making  prifo- 
ners  of  the  reft.  After  which,  they  fcoured  the  town  without  the 
lead  oppofition,  and  having  driven  the  former  Magiftracy  out  of  the 
town-hall,  Caftruccio  ealily  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  acknow- 
lege  him  for  their  Sovereign,  partly  by  engaging  to  difcharge  all. 
their  debts,  and  partly  by  prcmifes  of  other  future  benefactions.  In 
the  fame  manner  he  like  wife  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  territory ;  great  numbers  of  whom  had  flocked 
in  out  of  a  curiofity  of  feeing  their  new  Prince  :  fo  that  every  man 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  not  only  well  fatisfied  with  the  hopes 
of  further  kindnefles,  but  in  admiration  of  Caftruccio's  conduct  and 
valour. 

Soon  after,  there  happened  to  be  fome  tumults  at  Rome,  upon  the 
account  of  a  fcarcity  of  proviiions  in  that  City,  occafioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon,  and  the  averfion  the  people 
had  to  a  German  adminiftration  :  and  thefe  commotions  daily  in- 
crcafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  laft  nothing  was  to  be  feen  or  heard 
of  there,  but  riots,  and  murders,  and  other  enormities,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Henrico,  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant,  by  any: 
means  to  remedy  :  fo  that  he  began  to  grow  exceedingly  apprehenfive 
they  would  call  in  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
City,  and  reftore  the  government  of  it  to  the  Pope.  And  fince  he 
had  no  other  ally,  to  whom  he  could  have  fo  immediate  recourfe  as. 
Caftruccio,  he  lent  to  defire  he  would  not  only  fend  him  fome  fup-. 
plies,  but  come  with  them  in  perfon  to  his  afliftance.  Upon  which, 
Caftruccio  confidering,  that  fuch  an  opportunity  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  by  the 
merit  of  ferving  him  when  he  was  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  could 
have  no  other  help  ;  left  Paolo  Guinigi,  his  Lieutenant,  at  Lucca,  and 
•marched  directly  to  Rome,  with  two  hundred  horfe,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Governor  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  foon  retriev- 
ed the  Emperor's  reputation  there,  and  compofed  all  tumults  and 
diffatisfaction,  merely  by  his  prudence,  without  bloodfhed,  or  the 
ieaft  violence  of  any  other  kind.  For  he  caufed  a  great  quantity  of 
corn  to  be  tranfported  by  fea  from  the  territories  of  Pifa  to  Rome, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  complaints  and  murmurs  :  after  which, 
partly  by  exhortation,  and  partly  by  threats  of  punifhment  upon  any 
future  miibehaviour,  he  reduced  the  principal  Citizens  and  ring- 
leaders of  the  late  fedition  to  their  former  obedience.  Out  of  gra- 
titude for  thefe  merits,  he  received  many  diftinguilhing  marks  of 
favour  from  the  Citizens  of  Rome ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  was  crea- 
ted fenator  of  their  City  :  which  office  he  took  pofleffion  of  with 
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great  pomp  and  folemnity,  being  cloathed  in  embroidered  robes,  with 
two  devices  wrought  in  them,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind; 
the  firll  of  which  was,  He  is  ivhat  God  has  been  pleafed  to  make  him ', 
and  the  other,  And  (hall  be  what  God  will  have  bim  to  be. 

In  this  interval,  the  Florentines  being  nettled  that  Caflruccio  had 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Pifloia  in  fo  inlidious  a  manner,  during  the 
time  of  the  truce,  refolved,  if  pofiible,  to  get  it  into  their  hands 
again  ;   which   they  thought  would   be  no  difficult  matter  to  effect, 

whilll  he  was  otherwife  employed. Amongfl  the   Pifloian  exiles 

who  had  taken  refuge  at  Florence,  were  Baldo  Cccchi  and  Jacopo 
Baldini,  both  men  of  great  interelt  and  authority,  and  ready  to  en- 
gage in  any  enterprize  that  was  likely  to  reflore  them  to  their  coun- 
try. Thele  two  held  a  correfpondence  with  fome  friends  in  Pilloia, 
by  whofe  management,  and  the  alTiflance  of  the  Florentines,  they 
got  into  that  City  in  the  night,  where  they  killed  many  of  Cailruc- 
cio's  officers  and  partizans  ;  and  having  driven  out  the  reil,  reliored 
the  citizens  to  their  former  liberty.  The  news  of  this  event  arriv- 
ing at  Rcme,  fo  mortified  Caftruccio,  that  he  immediately  took 
leave  of  the  Governor,  and  marched  away  with  his  forces,  as  faft  as 
he  could  to  Lucca.  But  the  Florentines  hearing  of  his  return,  ima- 
gined he  would  not  long  remain  quiet  there,  and  therefore,  reiblv- 
ing  to  ilrike  the  firll  blow,  advanced  with  a  body  of  forces  into  the 
Vale  of  Nievole,  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  in  hope?,  if 
they  could  fecure  that  pals,  they  lhould  be  able  to  prevent  him  frcm 
fending  any  fuccours  for  the  recovery  of  Pilloia:  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  having  aiTembled  all  their  friends  of  the  Guelf  party,  they  fell 
with  a  very  confiderable  army  into  the  territories  of  that  City.  Caf- 
truccio, on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  his  troops  to  Monte  Carlo, 
and  being  informed  where  the  enemy  was  encamped,  determined  to 
avoid  any  engagement  with  them,  either  in  the  plains  of  Pilloia,  or 
thofe  near  Pefcia,  but  to  draw  them  to  an  action,  if  poffible,  in  the 
flraights  of  Serravalle ;  which  if  he  could  do,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
defeating  them,  notwithstanding  their  army  confiiled  of  forty  thouiand 
men,  and  his  of  twelve  thoufand  only,  but  they  were  the  flower  of 
his  troops.  And  though  he  confided  much  in  their  valour  and  his 
own  abilities,  yet  he  was  afraid,  if  they  engaged  in  an  open  country,  - 
of  being  iurrounded  by  a  force  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own. 

Serravalle  is  a  Caflle  betwixt  Pefcia  and  Pifloia,  fituated  upon  a 
hill,  which  on  that  fide  clofes  the  Vale  of  Nievole,  not  directly  in 
the  high  road,  but  about  two  mufket  fhots  above  it.  The  pais  is 
rather  narrow  than  deep ;  for  the  afcent  is  very  gradual  on  both  hdes, 
but  it  is  fo  ilreight,  efpecially  on  the   top  of  the  hill,  where  a  river 
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divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  that  twenty  men  a-breaft.  would  fill 
the  whole  fpace  from  one  fide  to  the  other.     In  this  place  Caftruccio 
defigned   to  engage  the  Florentines;  that  ib  he  might  not  only  give 
his  fmall   army  all  the   advantage  he  could,  but  prevent  them  from 
difcovering  the  number  of  the   Enemy  before  they   came  to  adlion, 
which  he  'thought,  perhaps,  might  difcourage  them.      One  Manfredi, 
a  German  by  birth,  was  then   in  pofieffion  of  the  Caftle  of  Serravalle, 
who  had  held  it  (before  Caftruccio  made;  himfelf  mafter  of  Piftoia)  by 
the  common  confent  of  the  Piftoians  and  Lucchefe,  as  a  place  to  which 
they  both  claimed  a  right :  and   as  he  had  not  offended  either  fide, 
but  obferved  a  if  rift  neutrality  betwixt  them,  without  feeming  to  adhere 
too  partially  either  to  one  or  the  other,  he  was  fliil  fuffered  to  continue 
in  it;  elpecially  as  the  place  was  io  ftrong,  that  he  could  not  eafily  be 
forced  out  of  it.     But  upon  this  occafion,  Caftruccio  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  that  fortrefs,  was  very  defirous  to  get  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  one  of  the  garrifon,  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to   difpatch    the   Governor,  and  admit  four  hundred  of  his  men 
the  night  before  he  intended  to  fight  the  enemy.     Having  made  thefe 
preparations,  he  flill  continued  in  his  camp,  near  Monte  Carlo,   with- 
out feeming  inclinable  to  move  from  thence,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
Florentines  to  purfue   their   march   into  the   Vale ;   who  being  eager  to 
remove  the  war  out  of  the  territores  of  Piftoia  into  that  quarter,  had 
e:  camped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  under  Serravalle,  with  a  defign  to 
pafs  it  the  next  day.     But   Caftruccio   having  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  CafHe,  without  any  noife  or  tumult  in  the  night-time,  filently  de- 
camped from  Monte  Carlo  about  midnight,  and  arrived  with  his  forces 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  fide  of  Ser- 
ravalle :  fo  that,  as^  it   happened,  the  Florentines  began   to  march  up 
the  ikirt  of  it  on  one  fide,  at  the  very  fame   time   that  his  men  were 
amending  the  other.     Caftruccio  had  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance 
along;  the  common  road,  and  detached  a  body  ot  four  hundred   horfe 
to  take  poll  on   the  left  near  the  Caftle.      The   Florentines,  on   the 
other  hand,   had  fent  an  advanced  guard  of  four  hundred  horfe  likewile 
to  take  poffeffion   of  the   top  of  the   hill,  which   was  followed  by  all 
their  infantry,  not  at  all  expecting  to  find  Caftruccio  there,  as  they  did 
not  know  the  Caftle  was  in  his  hands :  fo  that  they  never  difcovered 
his   infantry,  till  they   were   fo  near  together,  that  they  had  fcarcely 
time   to   lace   on  their   helmets,  before   they   were  attacked  by  them. 
Being  furprifed  in  this  manner,  therefore,  and  taken  at  fuch  a  difadvan- 
t.v;e  by  an  enemy  that  was  drawn  up  in  good  order,  and  ready  prepared 
for  them,  they  made  but  a  feeble  refinance,   before  their  whole  army 
was  thrown  into  confufion  ;  the  cavalry  falling  foul  upon  the  infantry, 
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unci  the  infantry  recoiling  upon  the  carriages  and  baggage  ;  the  pafs 
being  lo  flreight  and  crouded  that  the  officers  could  neither  get  to  their 
proper  ports,  nor  tell  what  to  do  in  luch  an  extremity,  nor  have  put 
it  in  execution,  if  they  had  known  :  fo  that  the  horfe  which  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  foot,  were  all  foon  cut  off;  and  what  little 
rtand  they  did  make,  was  owing  rather  to  the  fituation  they  were  in, 
than  to  any  bravery  of  their  own  ;  for  having  the  mountains  on  each 
flank,  their  own  friends  all  in  confufion  in  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  in 
front,  they  could  not  poffibly  run  away.  But  Cartruccio  perceiving  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  cut  his  way  through  them  in 
that  narrow  defile,  caufed  a  thoufand  of  his  foot  to  march  round  by 
the  Cartle,  who  having  joined  the  four  hundred  horfe,  which  he  had 
fent  that  wav  before,  came  down  the  hill,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's 
flank  with  iuch  fury,  that  they  could  not  Hand  the  ihock,  but  were 
totally  routed,  rather  by  the  incommodioufnefs  of  the  ground,  than  the 
number  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  that  were  in  the  rear,  therefore,  began 
to  fly,  and  make  room  for  the  rert  ;  and  difperfing  themielves  over  the 
plain  betwixt  Serravalle  and  Piftoia,  every  man  provided  for  hitnfeif  as 
well  as  he  could. 

This  defeat  was  great  and  bloody.  Many  general  officers  were  taken 
prifoners  ;  amongft  whom  were  Bandino  de  Roffi,  Francifco  Brunel- 
lefchi,  and  Giovanni  della  Jofa,  three  noble  Florentines,  with  a  £reat 
number  of  other  Tufcans  and  Neapolitans  of  dirtincTtion,  whom  King 
Robert  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Guelfs.     Upon  tht  sws 

of  this  overthrow,  the  Pirtoians  immediately  drove  all  that  were  friends 
to  that  party  out  of  the  city,  and  voluntarily  fubrnitted  to  Cattruccio, 
who  purfuing  his  fuccefs,  feized  upon  Prato,  and  all  the  Cafties  upon 
the  plain,  on  both  fides  of  the  Arno,  and  encamped  with  his  -army  on 
the  plain  of  Perettolo,  about  two  miles  from  Florence  ;  where  he 
continued  feveral  days  to  divide  the  fpoil,  coining  money  in  contempt 
of  the  Florentines,  making  horfe  and  foot  races,  and  exhibiting  other 
fpeclacles  and  diverfions  to  entertain  his  foldiers  after  fo  great  a  victory  : 
whilrt,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  tampering  with  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal Citizens  in  Florence,  to  open  him  one  of  the  gates  of  that  citv, 
and  to  let  him  into  it  in  the  night-time  ;  but  the  confpiracy  being  dif- 
covered,  thofe  that  were  concerned  in  it  were  feized  and  put  to  death, 
amongft  whom  were  Tomafo  Lupacci  and  Lamertuccio  Trefcobalii. 
The  Florentines,  therefore,  being  difmayed  at  this  defeat,  began  to  d<  C\ 
of  preferving  their  liberties ;  and  feeing  no  other  remedy,  lent  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  King  of  Naples,  with  an  offer  of  the  Sovere;gnty  over 
their  city,  if  he  would  take  it  under  his  protection  :  which  he  readily 
accepted,  not  only  upon  account  of  the  great  honour  they  did  hi 

but 
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■but  becaufe  he  knew  of  what  confequence  it  was  to  his  own  affairs, 
that  the  Guelfi  fliould  ftill  be  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  in  Tuicany :  upon  which  confideration, 
he  lent  his  fon  Carlo  with  four  thoufand  horfe  to  their  relief,  on  con- 
dition that  they  ihould  pay  him  the  yearly  fum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand florins. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  in  fome  meafure  freed  from 
the  terror  of  Caftruccio's  arms,  he  being  obliged  to  quit  their  territo- 
ries, and  march  with  his  army  directly  to  Piia,  in  order  to  fuppreis 
a  confpiracy  hatched  again  ft  him  there,  by  Benedetto  Lanfranchi,  one 
of  the  heads  of  that  city  ;  who,  not  being  able  to  bear  that  his  country 
ihould  be  in  fubjection  to  a  Lucchefe,  formed  a  defign  of  furprizing 
the  Citadel,  and  when  he  had  driven  out  the  garrifon,  to  kill  all  Caf- 
truccio's friends  in  that  City.  But  as  the  number  of  perfons  that  are 
trufted  with  fecrets  of  that  kind  is  generally  too  fmall  to  carry  fuch  un- 
dertakings into  execution,  whilft  he  was  endeavouring  to  engage  more 
accomplices  in  the  confpiracy,  he  found  that  fome  of  them  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  difcovered  the  whole  to  Caftruccio ;  of  which  perfidy 
Bonifacio  Cerchi  and  Giovanni  Guidi,  two  Florentine  exiles  then  at 
Pifa,  were  ftrongly  fufpedted.  However  that  might  be,  Benedetto  was 
apprehended  and  executed  for  it,  all  the  reft  of  his  family  fent  into 
banithment,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  Citizens  beheaded. 
Caftruccio,  therefore,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
affections,  either  of  the  Pifans  or  Piftoians,  began  to  take  all  poiTible 
means,  both  gentle  and  violent,  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  fuch  machi- 
nations for  the  future  ;  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  receive  the  fuccours  they  had  been  promifed  from  Naples : 
after  the  arrival  of  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Carlo,  they 
refolved  not  to  lofe  a  moment  5  and  having  called  in  almoft  every  Guelf 
in  Italy  to  their  affiftance,  they  formed  a  very  confiderable  army,  con- 
fiding of  above  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.  After 
their  forces  were  thus  aflembled,  their  firft  deliberation  was,  whether 
they  mould  begin  with  the  fiege  of  Pifa  or  Piftoia  :  at  laft,  the  former 
was  agreed  upon,  as  they  thought  they  were  more  likely  to  fucceed  in 
that  enterprize  than  the  other,  confidering  the  late  confpiracy  there, 
which  was  fo  recent,  that  in  all  probability,  it  had  left  fome  feeds  of 
difcontent  and  revenge,  which  might  produce  a  revolt  in  their  favour, 
and  that  the  reduction  of  Pifa  muft  neceflarily  be  attended  with  that  of 
Piftoia. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  their  army  took  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1328;  and  having  prefently  made 
themfelves    matters    of    Laftra,    Signa,    Monte  Lupo,    and   Empoli, 

they 
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they  fat  down  before  St.  Miniato.  Caftruccio,  on  the  other  band, 
having  received  intelligence  how  great  a  force  they  had  railed 
ngainft  him,  was  fo  far  from  being  daunted,  that  he  thought  the  time 
was  now  at  hand,  when  Fortum  led  to  make  him  mafter  of  all 

Tulcanv  ;  b  I   the  Florentine  army  would  make  no  better 

proof  in  their  expedition  againft  Pifa,  than  they  had  done  at  Serra- 
valle,  and  that,  if  they  were  defeated  igair^  they  would  not  be  able 
to  repair  their  1  >fs  as  loon  as  f  I  clone  before,  if  ever  they  did  at 

all.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  he  affembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  encamped  near  Fucecchio ;  having 
firft  thrown  a  fuccour  of  five  thoufand  foot  into  Pifa,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Guinigi. 

Fucecchio  is  naturally  one  of  the  flrongeft  fortreffes  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Pifa,  being  fituated  betwixt  the  Arno  and  the  Gufciana,  and 
upon  an  eminence  which  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  plain  :  lo  that 
whilft  he  kept  poffeffion  of  that  pott,  the  enemy  could  neither  prevent 
him  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Lucca  or  Pifa,  (except 
they  divided  their  forces)  nor  could  they  either  come  to  attack  him 
there,  or  march  towards  Pifa,  without  manifeft  difadvantage.  For  in 
I  tter  cafe,  they  muff  put  themfelves  betwixt  Caftruccio's  army  and 
the  forces  that  lay  at  Pifa;  and  in  the  former,  they  could  not  pals  the 
Arno,  (as  they  inuft  do  to  give  him  battle)  whilft  he  occupied  thofe 
quarters,  without  expoling  themfelves  to  very  great  danger.  Caftruc- 
cio, therefore,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  had  encamped  with 
his  army,  not  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  but  nearer 
the  walls  of  Fucecchio  ;  leaving  a  considerable  fpace  void  betwixt 
his  camp  and  the  river,  in  hopes  that  would  allure  them  to  attempt 
a  paffage. 

After  the  Florentines  had  taken  St.  Miniato,  they  confulted  for  feme 
time,  what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  whether  they  fhould  lay  iiege  to 
Pifa,  or  march  directly  to  fight  Caftruccio  :  at  laft,  after  they  had 
thoroughly  confidered  both  fides  1  f  the  queftion,  they  determined  upon 
the  latter.  The  At.o,  at  that  time,  was  io  low,  that  it  might  be 
forded,  though  not  without  I  fiiculty  ;   for  the   water   was   . 

high  enough  to  take  the  infantry  up  to  their  moulders,  and  the  cavalry 
to  their  faddle  fkirts.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  however, 
the  Florentines  having  drawn  up  their  army  in  gocd  order,  began  to 
pals  the  river  with  part  of  their  horfe,  ar.d  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
foot.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  who  was  ready  prepared  for  this  event, 
and  had  narrowly  obferved  their  motions,  immediately  advanced,  and 
fell  upon  them  with  five  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  be- 
fore one  half  of  them  had  paffed  it  ;  having  firft  placed  a  thoufand  of 
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his  light-armed  infantry  a  little  higher  up  the  ftream,  and  as  many  more 
at  fome  diftance  upon  the  banks  below.  The  Florentine  infantry  found 
themfelves  fo  embarraiTed.  in  the  ford  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
the  weight  of  their  arms,  that  many  of  them  could  not  gain  the  op- 
pofite  fide  :  and  the  horfe,  which  had  already  got  over,  had  broke  up 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  made  it  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  be  forded  by  the  reft,  fome  of  them  plunging  in  the  water 
and  throwing  their  riders,  and  others  (ticking  fo  faft  in  the  mud,  that 
they  could  not  difengage  themfelves :  fo  that  the  Florentine  Generals 
perceiving  it  was  impoffible  their  whole  army  fhould  pafs  at  that  place, 
ordered  the  remainder  of  their  forces  to  march  higher  up  the  river,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  fhallower  and  more  convenient  ford.  But  there  they 
were  encountered  again  by  the  foot,  which  Caftruccio  had  ported  in 
that  place  before,  who,  being  -lightly  armed,  with  targets  and  lances,  fo 
galled  their  horfes  about  their  heads  and  breafcs,  and  let  up  fuch  fhouts* 
that  they  were  frighted,  and  inftead  of  advancing,  recoiled  upon  each 
other,  and  threw  everv  thing  into  confufion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conflict  betwixt  Caftruccio's  forces,  and  thofe 
that  had  pafied  the  river,  was  very  fharp  and  obftinate  ;  many  were 
killed  on  both  fides,  whilft  every  man  exerted-  his  utmoft  efforts  to 
overpower  his  enemy.  Caftruccio  wanted  to.  drive  the  Florentines 
back  again  into  the  Arno  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs 
eager  to  gain  as  much  ground  upon  him,  as  might  make  room  for  the 
reft  cf  their  troops  to  form  in,  as  foon  as  they  could  get  out  of  the 
wa'er.  The  leaders  likewife,  oneach  fide,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
this  oblinacy,  both  by  their  exhortations  and  example.  Caftruccio  told 
his  men,  that  the  enemy's  army  was  compofed  of  fuch  fort  of  foldiers 
as  they  had  beaten  but  a  little  while  before  at  Serravaile  :  whilft  the 
Florentine  officers  reprefented  to  their  forces,  how  infamous  it  would  be 
for  fo  numerous  an  army  to  be  worfted  by  one  that  was  every,  way 
inferior  to  it.  But  Caftruccio  perceiving  that  each  fide  maintained  their 
ground,  though  both  began  to  grow  equally  faint  and  tired  with  the 
length  of  the  battle,  and  had  many  killed  and  wounded,  caufed  ano- 
ther body  of  five  thoufand  foot  to  advance;  and  having  led  them  up 
to  the  rear  of  thofe  that  were  engaged,  ordered  the  latter  to  open,  and 
wheel  off  to  the  right  and  left,  which  gave  the  Florentines  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pufhing  forwards,  and  gaining  a  little  ground  indeed,  at  firft; 
but  when  thofe  that  were  already  wearied  out,  came  to  be  engaged  with 
frefh  men,  they  could  not  ftanu  before  them,  but  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, and  throw  themfelves  into  the  river.  There  was  yet  no  great 
advantage  gained  on  either  fide  betwixt  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies : 
for,  as  Caftruccio  well  knew  the  enemy  was  much  fuperior  to  him  in 

that 
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that  refpeft,  he  had  ordered  his  officers  to  aft  upon  the  defenfive  only 
againft  their  horfe,  in  order  to  gain  time  till  he  had  beaten  their  foot, 
which  he  made  no  doubt  of,  and  then  he  thought  he  fhould  be  more 
able  to  cope  with  their  cavalry.  And  this  fuccecded  according  to  his 
wiflie.-:  for  when  he  law  their  infantry  repulfed,  and  pufhed  back  again 
into  the  river,  he  prtfently  joined  his  own  cavalry,  and  falling  upon 
that  of  the  enemy  with  the  united  force  of  his  horfe  and  foot  together, 
foon  put  them  to  the  tout.  The  Florentine  Generals,  therefore,  per- 
c  '  ing  the  obftacle.  their  cavalry  had  met  with  in  fording  the  river  in 
that  place,  endeavoured  to  find  a  paffage  for  a  body  of  their  infantry  a 
little  lower,  in  o:der  to  attack  Cnfiiruccio  in  flank:  but  as  the  banks 
were  high  and. difficult  of  afcent  there  too,  and  occupied  by  Callruccio's 
forces,  they  failed  in  that  attempt  alfj :  lb  that  their  whole  army  was 
defeated,  with  great  glory  and  reputation  to  Caftruccio ;  for  out  of  lb 
large  a  number,  hardly  a  third  part  efcaped.  Many  of  the  Florentine 
Commanders  were  taken  prifoners :  Prince  Carlo,  indeed,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lave  hjmfelf  by  flight,  and  got  fafe  to  Empoli,  together  with 
Michel'  Agnolo  Falconi,  and  Taddeo  delli  Albizi,  the  Florentine  Com- 
mhTaries.  Great  was  the  booty,  and  greater  the  fiaughterj  as  may  well 
be  fuppoied  upon  fuch  an  occafion:  for  of  the  Florentine  army,  twenty 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty  two  men  were  left  dead  upon  the 
fpot,  and  of  Caftruccio's,  about  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy. 

But  Fortune  now  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  his  glory,  put  a  flop 
to  his  career,  at  a  rime  when  be  would  certainly  have  accomplished 
the  great  deiigns  he  had  long  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  For  being 
over-heated  and  fatigued  with  the  length  of  a  battle,  which  had  lafted 
a  whole  day,  he  rode,  all  covered  with  dud:  and  fweafe  2s  foon  as  it 
was  over,  to  the  gate  of  Fucecchio,  where  he  flopped,  partly  to  receive 
his  Soldiers  at  their  return  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  congratulate 
them  upon  a  victory  which  was  owing  to  their  valour ;  and  partly  that 
he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  remedy  any  fudden  accident  or  diforder,  if 
the  enemy  fhould  chance  to  rally  and  make  head  again  ;  as  it  had  always 
been  his  cuftom  to  be  the  firft  on  hor(eback,  and  the  laft  that  dif- 
mounted.  But  whilfl  he  was  waiting  there,  and  expofed  to  an  un- 
wholfome  South  wind,  which  often  arifes  from  the  waters  of  the  Arno, 
he  was  fuddenly  fkzed  with  cold  all  over,  intended  with  a  fhivering  fit,; 
of  which  he  made  lo  little  account,  having  been  long  ufed  to  all  man- 
ner of  hardships  and  fatigues,  and  miichances  of  that  kind,  that  for 
want  of  proper  care  it  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  the  night  following  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fmart  fever,  which  increafed  every  hour  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  his  Phyficians  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery :  upon  which, 
Caftruccio  himfelf  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  fent  for 
Paolo  Guinigi,  and  fpoke    to  him  in   this  manner.     "  Could  I  have 
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forefeet),  dear  Son,  that  Fortune  would  thus  have  cut  me  oft"  in  the 
middle  of  my  courfe,  and  at  a  time  when  I  flattered  myfelf  with  im- 
mortal glory  and  renown  in  my  future  undertakings,  from  the  uncom- 
mon fuccefs  with  which  my  arms  have  hitherto  been  crowned,  I  would 
not  have  been  fo  follicitous  to  extend  my  conquefts.  For  if  I  had  left 
you  in  poffeffion  of  a  fmaller  territory,  I  fhould,  likewife,  have  left  you 
fewer  enemies,  and  lels  expofed  to  envy.  Had  I  been  content  with  the 
Sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Pila,  without  afpiring  to  that  of  Piftoia,  and 
provoking  the  Florentines  by  fo  many  injuries  and  infults  as  I  have 
done,  I  might  have  made  both  thofe  States  my  friends,  and  not  only 
have  led  a  more  peaceable  and  quiet,  if  not  a  longer  life,  but  have  left 
you  poffeffed  of  a  dominion,  not  fo  extenfive,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
more  fecure  and  better  eftablifhed.  But  Fortune,  who  takes  upon  herfelf 
to  govern  all  worldly  affairs,  neither  gave  me  penetration  fufficient  to- 
fee  into  her  wiles,  nor  time  enough  to  get  the  better  of  her  malevo- 
lence. You  muft  have  heard  from  many  (and  I  was  never  fo  ungrate- 
ful as  to  deny  it)  how  I  came  into  your  Father's  houfe,  whilft  I  was  yet 
but  a  boy,  and  deflitute  of  all  means  that  could  infpire  me  with  any 
hopes  of  ever  gratifying  the  impulfe  of  a  generous  mind;  and  that  I 
was  educated  and  cherifhed  by  him,  in  as  tender  a  manner  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  child ;  fo  that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  tuition  and  ex- 
ample, that  I  have  been  able  to  exert  any  virtues,  which  I  may  have 
been  thought  to  poffefs,  and  to  advance  myfelf  to  that  degree  of  repu- 
tation and  grandeur,  in  Avhich  you  have  ken  me.  When  he  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  he  committed  both  your  perfon  and  fortune  to  my  care 
and  good  faith ;  and  I  have  always  difcharged  both  thofe  trufts  with 
that  honour  and  fidelity  to  which  I  thought  myfelf  Co  highly  obliged. 
I  have  not  only  preferved  to  you  the  inheritance  of  your  father,  but 
that  I  might  alfo  leave  you  the  fruits  of  my  own  labours  and  fuccefs, 
I  never  engaged  in  matrimony;  left  if  I  fhould  have  children  of  my 
own,  my  natural  affection  for  them  might  either  impair  my  attachment 
to  you,  ordiminifh  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  his  bounty.  But  if  it 
gives  me  great  plealure  to  leave  you  in  poffeffion  of  a  very  confiderable 
State,  it  fills  me  with  no  lefs  concern,  when  I  reflect  at  the  fame  time, 
that  I  leave  you  but  weak  and  unfettled  in  it ;  for  you  may  afl'ure  your- 
felf,  that  Lucca  will  not  bear  much  longer  to  live  in  fubjcdtion  to  you: 
and  as  for  Pifa,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  fo- tickle  and  perfidious, 
that  though  they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  fervitude,  they  will 
always  difdaln  the  yoke  of  a  Lucchefe.  The  Piftoians,  likewife,  are 
as  little  to  be  depended  upon  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  only  divided  amongft 
themfelves,  but  exceedingly  exafperated  at  the  injuries  we  have  fo  lately 
done  them.  Your  neighbours  the  Florentines  alfo,  though  not  a  little 
irritated  at  the  war  I  have  been  carrying  on  a^ainft  them,  are  yet  very 

far 
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far  from  being  fubdued  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  rejoice  as 
much  at  the  news  of  my  death,  as  if  they  had  conquered  all  Tufcany. 
The  Prince  of  Milan  and  the  Emperor  are  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  i'o 
flow  in  their  motions,  and  fo  dilatory  in  their  Succours,  that  you  can 
put  no  great  confidence  in  them.  You  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but 
your  own  conduct,  the  memory  of  my  atchicvements,  and  the  reputa- 
tion we  have  gained  by  our  late  victories;  of  which  if  you  make  a 
prudent  ufe,  they  will  be  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  you  in  concluding 
honourable  peace  with  the  Florentines ;  who  being  daunted  at  prelim 
by  lo  recent  a  defeat,  will  naturally  defire  an  accommodation.  I  in- 
deed took  all  means  to  provoke  them  to  a  rupture,  becaufe  I  thought 
nothing  could  contribute  fo  much  to  my  advancement:  but  let  it  be  vour 
principal  endeavour  to  make  them  your  friends,  as  nothing  can  fo  effec- 
tually conduce  to  your  intereft  and  fecurity,  as  a  good  under(iar:ri 
with  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  human  affairs,  for  a 
Prince  to  know  himfelf,  and  to  weigh  his  own  abilities  ;;s  well  as  the 
ftrength  of  his  State;  that  fo,  if  he  finds  he  is  not  qualified  for  warlike 
undertakings,  he  may  apply  himfelf  to  learn  the  art  of  ruling  in  peace. 
It  is  my  advice,  therefore,  that  you  would  well  confider  this,  and  en- 
deavour by  thofe  means  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  labours  and  perils  (as 
you  eafily  may  if  you  follow  thefe  precepts)  in  fafety  and  tranquility :-; 
and  then  you  will  lie  under  this  double  obligation  to  me/  that  I  have 
not  only  left  you  a  fiourifhing  State,  but  fuch  inftruclions  alfo  as  will  not 
fail  to  fecure  it  to  you." 

When  he  had  finifhed  thefe  exhortations,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the 
Citizens  of  Lucca,  Pifa,  and  Piftoia,  as  had  fought  under  his  banners, 
and  after  he  had  both  recommended  Paolo  Guinigi  to  them,  as  their 
Sovereign,  in  the  ftrongefi:  term5,  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  he  departed  this  life;  as  much  admired  by  his  very 
enemies,  and  lamented  by  his  friends,  as  any  Prince  that  ever  lived. 
His  exequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  folemnitv,  and  his 
corpfe  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi, 
fucceeded  him  indeed  in  his  dominions,  but  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  thofe  of  Caftruccio,  nor  was  his  fortune  fo  favourable;  for  he  foon 
loft  Piftoia,  and  afterwards  Pi  fa ,  and  with  great  difficulty  kept  Lucca, 
which,  however,  continued  in  his  family  to  the  fourth  generation. 

From  this  lhort  account  or  Caftruccio's  life  and  actions,  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  he  was  not  only  defervedly  looked  upon  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man  in  his  own  times,  but  might  juftly  have  been  fo  efteen  ed 
in  former  ages.  His  ftature  was  higher  than  ordinary,  and  his  limbs 
mirably  proportioned  to  each  other:  befides  which,  he  had  fometl 
fo  engaging  in  his  countenance,  and  received  every  body  with  (o  m  :  h 
complaifance  and  affability,  that  no  one  ever  went  diffatisfied  out  of  his 

prefence. 
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prefence.  His  hair,  which  he  always  wore  cropt  fhort  above  his  cars, 
rather  inclined  to  red,  and  he  conftantly  went  bare-headed  in  all  forts 
ct  weather.  He  was  grateful  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  foes,  an  im- 
partial diltributor  of  juftice  amongft  his  Subjects,  full  of  wiles  and  Stra- 
tagems when  he  had  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  feldom  had  recourfe  to 
open  violence,  when  he  could  carry  bis  point  by  craft  or  circumven- 
tion; as  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  fuccefs,  by  what  means  foever  procured, 
was  equally  glorious.  No  man  ever  took  wifer  mealures  to  prevent 
difficulties  and  dangers,  or  behaved  with  more  intrepidity  and  pre  fence 
of  mind  when  they  could  not  be  avoided  :  for  it  was  a  maxim  with 
him,  that  a  man  ought  to  try  all  things,  and  be  difmayed  at  nothing  ; 
iince  it  was  plain  that  God  was  a  friend  to  the  brave,  by  employing 
them  as  inftruments  to  chaftife  cowards.  He  was  very  quick,  and  fome- 
times  rather  fatirical  in  his  jokes  and  repartees;  and  as  he  never  fpared 
any  one,  fo  he  never  was  offended  when  others  took  the  fame  liberties 
with  him;  fome  of  his  witty  fayings  are  frill  remembered  [c].     He 

bought 


*o 


[f]  It  is  well  if  the  Reader  can  find  much  wit  in  thefe  fayings;  for  certainly  fome  of 
them  appear  very  flat,  and  others  to  be  of  much  higher  date  than  Caftruccio's  time. 
Might  not  one,  therefore,  very  well  apply  to  Caftruccio  (or  perhaps  more  truly  to  Ma- 
chiavel  himfell )  what  Gnatho  fays  to  Thrafo  in  Terence  r  "  Tuumne,  obfecro  te,  hoc 
d  £tum  erat  ?   vetus  credidi.  Plus  millies  jam  audivi."    "  Pray  Sir,  is  this  your  own  joke  ? 

i  thought  it  had  been  an  old  one,  for  I  have  heard  it  above  a  thoufand  times." The 

'p.fTage  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Machiavel,  relating  to  the  fine'ffe  which  he  made  ufe  of 
in  compofing  the  Life  of  Cajtruccio  Cqfiracani,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bayle  in  the  Suite 
du  Menagiana,  is  as  follows.  "  Leonard  Aretin  etoit  un  des  favans  qui  fe  font  le  plus 
cilnnguez  dans  le  temps  du  repouvellement  des  lettres  :  mais  il  a  fait  un  chofe  qui  ne  lui 
ell  pas  honorable.  11  trouva  un  manufcrit  Grec  da  Procope  de  bello  Gothico.  II  le  tra- 
duilit  en  Latin,  &  fit  patter  cet  ouvrage  comme  s'  il  eut  ete  de  lui.  Mais  depuis  on  trouva 
d'autres  manufcrits  du  meme  ouvrage  de  Procope,  &  la  fupercherie  de  Leonard  Aretin 
fut  decouverte.  Machiavel  s'y  prit  plus  adroitement  dans  une  femblable  affaire.  Un 
manufcrit  des  Apothegmes  des  anciensde  Plutarque  lui  etant  tombe  entre  les  mains,  il  en 
prit  ce  qui  lui  plut  davantage,  & -ne  croyant  pas  qu'  une  fimple  traduction  lui  fit  affez 
d'honneur  dans  le  monde,  &  ne  s'  accommodant  pas  d'ailleurs  d'une  impofture  auffi 
groflieie  &  auffi  facile  a  decouvrir  que  celle  de  Leonard  Aretin,  il  agit  a  la  verite  plus 
finement  que  lui,  mais  non  pas  plus  confeiencieufement.  II  entreprit  la  Vie  de  Caftruc- 
cio Caftracani,  &  la  mit  dans  la  bouche  de  fon  Heros  la  plus  part  des  bonnes  chofes  que 
Plutarque  rapporte  des  Anciens :  encore  a-t-il  deguise  fa  mauvaife  foi,  &  n'  a  pas 
poufse  ['impudence  fi  loin  que  Leonard  Aretin  1'  a  pouftee."  "  Leonard  Aretine  was  one 
of  the  Literati,  that  diltinguifhed  themfelves  moft  at  the  refurrecfion  of  Letters.  He  was 
guilty  of  an  a&ion,  however,  that  did  him  but  little  honour.  For  happening  to  meet 
with  a  Manufcnpt  Hiftory  of  the  Gothic  war,  written  in  Greek,  by  Procopius,  he  tran- 
sited it  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  it  as  his  own  work.  But  unfortunately  for  Him,  feve- 
ral  other  manufcripts  ot  the  original  were  found  foon  after,  and  the  theft  was  detected. 
Machiavel  took  a  more  adroit  way  upon  a  like  occafion.  A  manufcript  of  Plutarch's 
apothegms  of  the  Ancients,  falling  into  his  hands,  he  picked  out  fuch  as  he  liked  beft  : 
but  as  he  thought  a  mere  tranflation  of  them  would  gain  him  ne  great  degree  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  probably  was  afraid  to  venture  at  an  impofture  fo  grofs  and  eafy 
to  be  difcovered  as  Aretine's,  he  acled  more  cunningly,  though  not  more  confcientioufly, 
than  the  other  had  done.  For  having  undertaken  to  write  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Caftra- 
cani, 
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bought  a  bird  one  day  for  which  he  gave  a  crown;  and  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance laughing  at  him,  and  faying,  he  would  not  have  given  above  a 
penny  for  it  himfelf.  Very  likely,  anfwered  Caftruccio;  and  if  you 
had  given  no  more,  you  would  have  paid  dearer  for  it  than  1  hav<?  done; 
for  I  do  not  value  a  crown  fo  much  as  you  do  a  penny. — He  grew  (6 
tired  of  the  importunities  of  a  flatterer,  who  teazed  him  everyday  to 
grant  him  a  particular  favour,  that  at  laft  he  fpit  in  his  face,  and  bid 
him  go  about  his  bufinefs.  The  Flatterer,  however,  was  fo  far  from 
being  daunted  at  this  rebuff,  that  he  calmly  wiped  his  face,  and  faid, 
"  A  Fifherman  is  often  dabbled  up  to  the  neck  in  mire  and  dirt  to 
catch  a  pitiful  chub;  and  (hall  I  be  afhamed  of  a  little  clear  fpittle,  who 
am  catching  a  whaler"  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  either  in  admiration  of 
his  patience  and  perfeverance,  or  perhaps,  to,  get  rid  of  io  troubleloms 

cani,  ho  put  moft  of  the  fmart  things,~which  Plutarch  reports  to  have  been  faid  by  the  An- 
cients, into  the  mouth  of  his  Hero  :  fo  that  he  threw  a  little  fort  of  difguife  over  his  pla- 
giari  ms,  and  was  not  quite  fo  impudent  and  barefaced  in  his  roguery  as  A  ret  inc.  Suite  - 
du  Menagiana.  p.  ioo,  101.  The  Edition  of  the  Menagiana,  from  which  this  pail 
is  extracted,  is  in  four  Volumes,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  17.13.  The  fecond  is  called 
Suite  du  Menagiana.  The  two  lair,  have  a  different  title,  and  are  called  Menagiana,  ou, 
Lei  Bans  Mots  is?  Remarques  hijlcriqves,  morales,  tsf  a"  erudition  du  Mor.f.cur  Menage,  re- 
cueiUies par  fet  amis.  But  they  are  rather  remarks  upon  Menage's  remarks,  and  very 
often  corrections  of  them  made  by  his  friends:  from  whence  we  may  fee  that  he  was 
frequently  raiftaken.  For  the  two  laft  Volumes  are  merely  corrections  of  the  two  firft : 
fo  that  the  corrections  equal  Menage's  obfervations,  at  leaft  in.  bulk,  though  not  in, 
number.  Indeed  the  two  firft,  (and  the  firft  especially)  confift  of  fo  many  frivolous  arti- 
cles, that  moft  of  them  are  not  worth  reading,  much  lefs  being  remarked  uporr.  I^he 
corrections  aie  faid  to  be,  (though,  not  folely,  yet  chiefly)  by  Bayle's  great  friend  at 
Geneva,  ."Vlonfieur  Monnoye,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  many  curious  articles  and  re- 
marks  in  his  Dictionary.  Let  us  fee  what  he  fays  of  the  above  quoted  paflage  concern- 
ing Mac  liavel,  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  Menagiana,  page  86.  n  Les  Apothegmes 
de  Plutarque  etoient  connus,  trauuits,  &  imprimez,  long  tems  avant  que  Machia\ci  eut 
ecrit.  1  'cmploi  qu'  il  a  fait  de  ccs  bons  mots  n'a  ete  que  dans  la  vue  de  diver  tir  fes  lec- 
teuis  &  o'  embellir  fon  ouvrage,  a  peu  pres  comme  a  depuis  fait  le  Manfo  dans  la  vie  da 
Taffe,  quoique  c' ait  ete  juftement  ce  qui  a  rendu  ces  deux  Ecrivains  ridicules.  11  eft 
de  plus  a  remarquer,  que  quand  Machiavel  auroit  ete  le  premier  a  qui  le  Manufcrit  de 
Plutarque  feroit  tombe  entre  les  mains,  il  n'  auroit  pas  ete  capable  d'  en  entreprendre  une 
traduction,  lui  qui  a  peine  entendoit  le  Latin."  "  Plutarch's  Apothegms  cf  the  Ancients 
were  not  only  comp-.onlv  known,  but  had  been  tranfbted  and  published  long  before  Ma- 
chiavel's  time.  The  ule  that  he  made  of  them,  was  only  to  divert  his  Readers  and  em- 
bellifh  his  work,  as  Manfo  did  afterwards  in  his  Life  of  Taffo  ;  though  they  both  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  it.  Befides,  fuppofing  that  Machiavel  had  been  the  firfl 
perfon  that  got  peffeffion  of  Plutarch's  Manufcript,  he  would  not  have  been  capable  of 
tranflating  it,  as  he  was  fo  far  from  underftanding  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  could 

hardly  read  Latin." The  Editor  of  this  tranflation  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with 

the  Menagiana,  when  he  fent  the  Life  of  Machiavel  to  the  prefs  :  but  as  he  has  fince  ob- 
tained this  extract  from  them,  by  the  kind  aiTifxance  of  his  two  learned  and  worthy  friends, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Winter,  Rector  of  All  Saints  in  Derby,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edward 
Beresford,  felicw  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  the  Reader  is  here  piefented  wiih 
this  Anecdote  and  the  remaik  upon  it;  which,  perhaps,  he  may  think  more  properly  in- 
ferted  in  this  place,  than  in  the  above-mentioned  Life  of  Machiavel,  prefixed,  to  the  Prince. 

a  fol- 
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a  follicitor,  at  laft  granted  his  requeftand  difmiffed  him. — Somebody  re- 
proaching him  with  living  in  too  great  fplendor,  he  told  him  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  fin  in  that ;  for  if  there  was,  the  Saints  would  not 
iuffer  their  Holidays  to  be  celebrated  with  fo  much  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence.— As  he  was  taking  a  walk  through  the  fti  :ets  one  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  fee  a  young  man  come  out  of  a  bawd ,  h  )  ife,  who  yet  had 
the  modefty  to  blufh  when  he  met  Caftruccio;  Friend,  faid  he,  you 
have  more  reafon  to  be  afhamed  when  you  go  into  fiicb  houfes,  than 
when  you  come  out  of  them. — A  perfon  afking  him  to  untie  a  knot,  that 
was  very  faft  and  artfully  knit  together;  you  Simpleton,  anfwered  he,  do 
you  think  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  trouble  i.iyicif  about  puzzling 
trifles  [</]?  Seeing  a  perfon  at  dinner,  fomewhcie,  who  fet  up  for  a 
Philofopher,  he  told  him,  that  people  of  his  profefiion  were  like  Dogs, 
that  frequented  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  fed  them  beft.  Nay,  replied  the 
Philofopher,  we  are  rather  like  Phyficians  who  go  to  the  houfes  of  thofe 
that  have  moft  occafion  for  them  — Returning  from  Leghorn  to  Pifa 
by  water,  he  happened  to  be  caught  in  a  fforrn,  at  which  he  feemed 
to  be  a  little  frighted:  and  fomebody  that  was  in  cbeveuel  raillying  him 
upon  it,  and  faying  he  could  not  help  being  furprized,  that  fuch  a  man 
as  Caftruccio  fhould  betray  any  figns  of  fear,  when  he  himfelf  was  not 
at  all  afraid;  Caftruccio  faid,  he  did  not  wonder  at  that,  as  every  man 
valued  his  life  according  to  its  worth.  Being  afked  what  a  man 
ought  to  do  to  gain  efteem,  he  anfwered,  When  you  are  invited 
to  a  feaft,  take  care  that  you  do  not  fet  one  log  of  wood  upon  an- 
other.  A  perfon  boafdng  how  much  he  had  read,  Caftruccio  told 

him,  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  remembered  but 
one  half  of  it. — A  hard  drinker  bragging  one  day,  that  though  he  drank 
ever  fo  large  a  quantity  he  never  was  drunk,  Caftruccio  faid,  Sir,  you 
have  no  more  reafon  to  value  yourfelf  upon  that  account  than  a  beaft 
has. One  of  his  acquaintance,  upbraiding  him  with  an  amour  that 

[d]  Turpe  eft  difHctles  habere  nugas, 
Et  Stultus  labor  ineptiarum. 
The  Original  here  favs,  "  (J  Sciocco,  credi  tu  che  io  voglia  fciorre  una  cofa,  che  legata 
mi  dia  tanta  briga."  Which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  translated  thus,  "  You  Simple- 
ton, do  you  think  I  will  ever  loole  a  thing,  that  gives  me  fo  much  trouble  when  it  is  laft 
lied  up  ?"  The  old  rranflation  runs  in  this  manner.  "  He  was  always  of  opinion,  that  a 
Conqueror  ought  not  to  give  too  much  liberty  to  his  new  Subjedls  :  which  upon  a  time 
he  explained  very  fubtilly  to  fome  who  undeiftood  him.  Having  a  knot  given  him  that 
was  very  raft  tied,  he  was  defired  to  undo  it:  and  having  tried  a  good  while  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  My  friend,  faid  he  aloud,  if  a  thing  that  is  tied  can  give  mefo  much  trouble,  I  JImll  be 
much  worfe  when  it  is  or.ee  loofed."  Whether  fo  large  a  Pcriphrafis  is  allowable  in  a 
Translator  (who  his  taken  many  other  fuch  libc;  lIls  o(  lliil  greater  extent  in  this  pi.ee) 
I  fay  not:  nor  do  I  pictend  to  affirm  that  1  have  hit  off  the  Author's  meaning  in  a  better 
manner.  The  matter  (which  is  of  no  great  importance  indeed)  is  left  to  the  decifion  of 
others,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  trouble  their  heads  about  it.  Scilicet  id  curat 
populus. 

he 
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he  was  engaged  in,  and  faying,  It  was  a  fhame  to  be  fo  bewitched  by  a 
woman  ;  be  replied,  Friend,  you  are  miftaken,  I  have  bewitched  her. — 
Another  blaming  him  for  being  too  delicate  and  expenfive  in  his  eating, 
he  faid,  1  fuppofe  then,  you  would  not  fpend  fo  much  yourfelf  in  that 
article.  By  no  means,  anfwered  the  other.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  re- 
plied he,  you  are  rather  to  be  pitied  as  a  Mifer,  than  I  as  an  Epicure. 
— Being  invited  to  dine  with  Taddeo  Bernardi,  one  of  the  mod  opulent 
and  elegant  citizens  in  Lucca,  he  was  received  in  a  room  hung  with 
the  richelt  tapeftry,  and  tioored  with  Mofaic  work,  which  reprefented 
feveral  forts  of  trees,  flowers,  and  fhrubs,  in  the  moft  vivid  colours ; 
and  looking  about  him  as  if  he  wanted  to  fpit  fomewhere,  but  durft 
not,  he  at  laft  fpit  full  in  Taddeo's  race:,  at  which  Tjddeo  being  ex- 
ceedinely  affronted,  as  well  he  might,  Caftruccio  cr  eavoured  to  ex- 
cufe  himfelf  by  faying,  Indeed,  Sir,  I  could  not  find  u.iy  place  to  fpit 
in,  that  I  thought  would  give  vou  lefs  offence.  Someb<  dy 
him,  in  what  manner  Janus  C;clar  died?  Jull  in  the  fame  manner, 
faid  he,  that  I  would  wiih  to  die  myfelf. — O:  e  of  his  OlHcers  inviting 
him  to  meet  feme  Ladies  ;;r  h;s  houfe,  where  they  afterwards  fpent 
evening  in  dancing,  drinking,  play,  and  other  fuch  diversions,  as  feemed 
rather  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity,  he  was  gently  reprimanded  by  a 
a  trend,  who  told  Him,  He  would  lole  his  reputation  by  it:  to  which 
Caftruccio  made  aniwer,  That  a  man  who  was  reckoned  wile  all  dav, 

would  never  be  thought  a  fool  at  night. x\  certain  perfon  requefting 

a  favour  of  him,  and  Caftruccio  pretending  not  to  hear  him,  the  other 
caft  himielr  at  his  feet:  and  Caftruccio  rebuking  him  for  his  meahnefs, 
he  replied,  Sir,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  yonriel.  ;  for  as  you  did  not 
feem  to  hear  me  before,  I  thought  your  ears  might  have  lain  nearer  the 
ground:  at  which  he  was  fo  far  from  being  dilpleafed,  that  he  granted 

him  more  than  he  defired Another  perfon  teszing  him  for  a  boon 

in  a  moft  importunate  manner,  at  laft  added,  but  I  doubt  I  have  trejf- 
pajfed  upon  your  patience,  Sir.  Not  at  all,,  friend,  faid  he,  for  I  did  not 
attend  to  one  word  that  you  have  been  faying. — A  third  Sollicitor 
having  much  dilgufted  him  by  his  awkward  and  impertinent  manner  of 
addrefs,.  he  defired  him  to  fend  fomebody  elfe  to  Sollicit  for  him,  the 
next  time  he  fhould  have  occafion  to  aflc  anv  favour. — He  ufed  to  hv, 
The  road  to  hell  muft  certainly  be  a  very  eafy  and  ready  one  to  hit,  as 
it  was  all  the  way  down  hill,  and  people  went  thither  with  their  eyes 
fhut. — He  told  one  that  had  been  a  very  handfome  boy,  and  was  after- 
ward* as  handfome  a  man,  That  he  had  done  too  much  mil'chief :  for 
whilft  he  was  a  boy,  he  debauched  men  from  their  wives,  and  now  he 
was  a  man,  he  debauched  women  from  their  hufbands. — Seeing  an  en- 
vious man  laugh  one  day,  he  afked  him,  Whether  he  laughed  becaufe 
Vol.  I.  5  G  thirgs 
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things  went  well  with  bimfelf,  or  ill  with  other  people? Whilft  he 

was  under  the  tuition  of  Francifco  Guinigi,  one  of  his  companions 
alking  him,  What  he  would  take  to  let  him  give  him  a  box  on  the 

ear?  A  Helmet,  laid  Caftruccio.--. Having  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to 

dea  h  who  had  contributed  much  to  his  advancement,  he  was  reproach- 
ed with  treating  an  old  friend  with  fo  much  feverity.  To  which  he  made 

anfwer,  that  it  was  a  miftake,  for  he  was  a  new  enemy. He  ufed  to 

Iky,  That  thole  who  praiied  matrimony,  but  never  would  marry,  were 
like  men  that  loved  failing,  but  did  not  care  to  venture  upon  the  Sea. — 
He  often  wondered  that  men,  who  would  ring  a  glafs  or  a  earthen  veffel, 
when  they  bought  it,  to  try  whether  it  was  not  cracked,  fliould  content 
themfelves  with  only  looking  at  the  woman  they  defigned  to  marry. — 
■Somebody  alking  him, How  he  would  be  buried  when  he  'lied?  With  my 
face  downwards,  faid  he:   for  I  am  fure  this  country  will  be  turned  up- 

iide  down  after  I  am  dead. Being  afked  by  another  perfon,  Whether 

he  had  ever  any  thoughts  of  turning  Monk  for  the  Salvation  of  his 
■Soul  ?  He  faid,  He  never  Had:  for  he  thought  it  very  ilrange  if  Friar  La- 
zarone  fliould  go  to  Heaven,  and  Uguccione  della  Fngiuola  to  Hell. — 
Happening  to  be  prefent  when  it  was  difputed  at  what  time  it  was  mod 
wholefome  to  eat,  he  faid,  He  thought  ic  was  beft  for  rich  men  to  eat 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  for  poor  men  when  they  could  get  meat. 

As  he  always  hated  indolence,  he  could  not  forbear  afking  one  of 

his  friends  who  ulcd  to  make  \m  fervant  button  his  cio.  ths  for  him,  Why 
he  did  not  likewile  make  the  m.»n  cut  his   meat,  and   put  it  into  his 

mouth? A  certain  perfon  having  written  over  his  own  door,  God 

frefcrve  this  houfe  from  rogues,  he  laughed  very  heartily,  and  faid,  Then 

the  maftcr  bimfelf  mud  never  go  into  it. Pafling  oy  a  fmall  houfe 

which  had  a  very  large  Portal,  he  faid,  If  great  care  is  not  taken,  this 
houfe  will  run  aw  y  through  the  gateway Being  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute with  an  AmbafTador  from  the  King  of  Naples,  concerning  the 
ellates  of  fome  Exiles  which  had  been  confifoated,  Mid  growing  a  little 
warm  in  the  matter,  the  Amb  .fTador  afked  him,  If  he  flood  in  no  awe 
of  his  Majefty?  Awe  of  his  Majeffy,  faid  he?  Pray  is  the  King  your 
matter  a  good  man,  or  a  bad  man?  A  good  one  to  be  lure,  rnlwered 
the  AmbafTador.  Why  then,  replied  he,  fliould  I  be  afraid  of  any 
good  man?  Many  other  of  his  fayings  might  here  be  recited,  if  further 
proofs  of  his  wit  and  greatnefs  of  mind  were  wanting;  but  let  thefe 
fuffke.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  behaved  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Prince  in  every  viciflitude  of  his  fortune.  And  as  there 
are  many  monuments  of  his  profperity  fliil  in  being,  he  likewife  left 
fome  traces  of  adverlity  behind  him :  for  he  caufed  the  hand-cuffs 
which  he  had  worn,  when  he  was  imprifoned  by  Uguccione  della  Fa- 

giuola, 
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giuola,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  mofl  public  room  of  h'b  houfe,  (where 
they  are  ftill  to  be  ken)  to  fhew  that  he  was  not  afhamed  to  have  it 
known  that  he  had  once  been  in  affliction.  To  conclude,  having 
equalled  the  great  actions  of  Phi'ip  o'  .licedon,  and  Scipio  the  Roman, 
he  died  at  the  fame  age  that  they  di-' ;  an  1  if  he  had  been  born  either 
at  Rome  or  Maccdon,  inftead  of  Lucca,  it  is  very  probable  he  would 
have  far  furpafled  them  both. 


The  End  of  the  Life  of  CASTRUCCIO  CASTRACANI, 
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NARRATIVE 


Of  the  METHOD  taken  by 


DUKE      VALENTINE 


To  rid  himfelf  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo, 
Paola  Ursini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina. 


AFTER  the  revolt  of  Arezzo,  and  fome  other  towns  in  the  Vale 
of  Chiana,  from  the  Florentines,  the  latter  made  fuch  com- 
plaints to  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  againft  Duke  Valentine, 
that  he  iound  himfelf  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  Majefty,  (who  was  then 
in  Loir.hardy)  in  order  to  exculpate  himfelf:  and  arriving  at  Imola,  in 
his  return  from  thence,  he  there  laid  a  fcheme  to  difpoffefs  Giovanni 
Eentivoglio  of  Bologna,  and  to  make  it  the  Capital  of  the  States  which 
he  had  lately  acquired  in  Romagna.  But  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini,  and 
their  friends,  having  intelligence  of  this  defign,  began  to  be  apprehen- 
five  that  the  Duke  would  grow  too  powerful,  and  that  when  he  had 
taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  he  would  endeavour  to  ruin  them 
aho,  and  make  himfelf  fole  Arbiter  of  Italy.     Upon  thefe  confidera- 

tions, 
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tions,  they  thought  proper  to  hold  a  Diet  at  Magione,  in  the  territo* 
ries  of  Perugia  ;  at  which  place  Cardinal  Urfini,  Signior  Paolo,  the 
Duke  of  Gravina,  (all  of  the  fame  family)  Vitelozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto 
da  Fermo,  Gianpaolo  Baglioni,  Lord  of  Perugia,  and  Antonio  da  Ve- 
nafro, Minifter  from  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  all  met  to- 
gether, and  entered  into  a  confultation,  what  meaiures  they  fhould 
take  to  curb  the  Duke's  ambition  and  greatnefs,  which  otherwife  muff, 
prove  fatal  to  them,  as  well  as  others  in  the  end.  The  relult  of  their 
deliberations  was,  to  affifl  the  Bentivogli,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Florentines  to  join  them  :  for  which  purpole,  they  fent  Am- 
baffadors  to  both  ;  promifing  fuccour  to  one,  and  exhorting  the  other 
to  unite  with  them  againfr  their  common  enemy. 

The  news  of  this  meeting  being  loon  carried  all  over  Italy,  fuch  of 
the  duke's  Subjects  as  were  difcontented  under  his  government  (amongft 
whom  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino)  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  a  change  in  their  favour  :  and  taking  their  opportunity, 
whillr.  things  were  yet  in  fufpence,  fome  of  them  entered  into  a  con-, 
fpiracy  to  furprize  the  Catlle  of  St.  Leo,  then  in  the  duke's  hands  ; 
which  was  to  be  executed  in  this  manner :  the  Governor  of  the 
Caftle  was  at  that  time  going  to  repair  it,  and  having  caufed  a  great 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  brought  thither  for  that  purpole,  the  confpi- 
rato?s  contrived  that  fome  of  the  largeft  beams  fhould'  be  unloaded 
upon  the  draw-bridge  ;  by  which  it  was  fo  incumbered,  that  the  foldiers 
of  the  garrifon  could  not  poffibly  pull  it  up,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion. 
When  they  had  effected  this,  they  fuddenly  entered  the  place  in  the 
night,  and  made  themlelves  mafters  of  it :.  which  was  no  fooner 
known,  but  the  whole,  country  round  about  it  took  up  arms,  and  called 
in  their  old  duke,  in  hopes  of  receiving  further  a  Alliance  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet,  which  had  been  held  at  Magione  ;  who,  being  in- 
formed of  this  revolt,  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglec- 
ted, and  having  raifed  fome  forces,  immediately  took  the  field,  in  order 
to  reduce  any  other  town,  that  fhould  ftill  continue,  firm  to  Duke  Va- 
lentine. They  hkewife  fent  a  new  EmbafTy  to  importune  the  Floren- 
tines, in  the  moll  prefling  manneF,  to  affill  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  deftroy  the  common  Incendiary,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  advan- 
tage they  had  already  gained,  and  to  represent  to  them,,  that,  if  they 
flighted  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  they  muft  never  expect  fuch  another. 
But  the  Florentines,  out  of  the  ancient  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Vitelli 
and  Urfini  upon  many  accounts,  not  only  refufed  to  join  them,  but 
fent  their  fecretary  Niccolo  Machiavellt  to  the  Duke,  with  an  offer  of 
their  protedt ion  and  affiifance  againfl  his  new  enemies.  He  was  then 
at  Imola,  and  in  great  diflrefs,  as  part  of  his  forces  had  mutinied  and 

deferted 
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delated  him  :  To  that  he  was  left  in  a  manner  difarmed,  and  at  a  time 
too,  when  a  war  was  juft  going  to  break  out  upon  him.  But  taking 
courage  from  the  offers  which  the  Florentines  had  made  him,  he 
refolved  to  fpin  out  the  war  with  what  few  troops  he  had,  and  to 
amufe  the  enemy  with  overtures  of  agreement,  whilft  lie  endeavoured 
to  raife  more  forces :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  to 
defire  fuccour  from  the  King  of  France  ;  and  in  the  next,  he  railed 
all  the  recruits  he  pofllbly  could,  by  giving  large  advance  money,  and 
good  pay  to  any  man,  but  efpecially  horfemen,  that  would  enter  into 
his  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field,  as  we 
faid  before,  and  advanced  towards  FoiTombrone  ;  where  a  body  of  the 
Duke's  troops  made  a  ftand,  but  was  foon  routed  by  thofe  under  the 
Vitelli  and  Urlini.  The  news  of  this  defeat  determined  the  Duke  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  the  war  at  any  rate,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  :  and  as  he 
was  a  perfect  mafter  of  diilimulation,  he  left  no  fort  of  artifice  untried 
which  might  contribute  to  that  end  ;  infinuating,  that  though  they  had 
begun  a  war  againft  him  without  the  leaft  provocation  on  his  fide,  he 
was  willing  not  only  to  forget  and  forgive  thofe  injuries,  but  to  make 
them  a  prefent  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  thofe  parts ;  that  for  his 
own  part,  he  defired  nothing  more  than  the  bare  title  of  a  Prince,  and 
would  chearfully  give  up  the  power  to  them  :  by  which  means,  he 
wrought  lb  effectually  upon  their  credulity,  that  they  agreed  to  a  celTa- 
tion  of  hoftilities,  and  fent  Signior  Paolo  Urfini  to  treat  with  him  of 
peace.  Notwithstanding  thefe  amicable  appearances,  he  ftill  continued 
his  preparations  for  war,  raifing  forces  with  all  poftible  diligence,  and 
diftributing  them  privately  in  different  towns  all  over  Romagna. 

During  this  negotiation,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred 
French  lances ;  and  though  he  found  himfelf  then  ftrong  enough  to 
face  the  enemy,  yet  he  thought  it  a  fafer  and  better  way  to  proceed, 
rather  by  circumvention  than  open  violence,  and  therefore  refolved  not 
to  break  off  the  treaty  he  had  begun  with  them  :  in  which  he  proceeded 
with  fo  much  feeming  candour  and  difintereftednefs,  that  a  peace  was 
loon  concluded  ;  by  the  articles  of  which,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  their 
penfions  as  ufual,  and  made  them  a  prefent  of  four  thoufand  ducats  in 
ready  money :  he  likewife  not  only  promiled  to  give  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio  no  further  difturbance  at  Bologna,  but  contracted  a  family  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  excufed  them  all  from  coming  at  any  time  to  wait 
upon  him  in  perfon,  except  they  pleafed  to  do  it  voluntarily  and  with- 
out compulfion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  promifed  to  reftore  the 
Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  whatever  elfe  they  had  taken  from  him,  and 
to  ferve  him  in  any  future  expedition,  and  never  to  make  war  upon  any 

Vol.  I.  5  H  other 
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other  State,  of  enter  into  the  fervice  of  another  Prince  without  h<j 
confent  and  approbation.  A  peace,  therefore,  being  agreed  upon  by 
both  fides  on  thefe  terms,  Guidobaldo,  the  old  Duke  of  Urbino,  was 
obliged  to  retire  once  more  to  Venice,  having  taken  care  to  have  all 
the  fortrefles  and  ftrong-holds  in  that  ftate  demolished  before  he  left- 
it :  for,  as  he  plainly  faw  that  the  fidelity  and  affedion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  ftill  umliaken,  he  refolved  that  thofe  places  fhould  not  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  which  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  and  might 
enable  them,  if  they  were  left  fortified,  to  bridle  and  opprefs  his 
friends  [a]. 

But  Duke  Valentine  having  concluded  this  treaty,  and  quartered 
all  his  own  forces  and  French  auxiliaries  in  the  different  towns  of 
Romagna,  left  Imola  about  the  end  of  November,  and  went  to 
Cefena,  where  he  ftaid  feveral  days,  to  confult  with  fome  Deputies 
that  had  been  fent  thither  by  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini,  who  then  lay 
with  their  forces  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  what  enterprize  they 
fhould  go  upon  next:  but  nothing  certain  being  determined  upon, 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  difpatched  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he  ap- 
proved of  it  they  would  invade  Tufcany ;  if  not;  they  might'pro- 
bably  fucceed  in  an  attempt  upon  Sinigaglia.  To  this  the  Duke 
made  anfwer,  that  he  could  with  they  would  not  think  of  any  expe- 
dition againft  Tufcany,  as  the  Florentines  were  his  good  friends  and 
allies  j  but  that  he  would  willingly  concur  with  them  in  the  other 
propofal.  Upon  which,  they  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Sinigaglia,  and 
took  the  town  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  Caftle  ftill  held  out  againft 
them  :  for  the  Governor  of  it  refufed  to  deliver  it  up  to  any  other 
perfon  but  the  Duke:  for  which  reafon,  they  fent  to  defire  he  would 
come  thither  himfelf.  The  Duke,  therefore,  thought  this  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  the-  execution  of  his  fecret  defigns ;  efpe- 
cially  as  they  could  not  have  any  fufpicion  of  them,  fince  he  went 
thither,  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  at  their  particular  requeft  and 
invitation  :  and  to  lull  them  into  ftill  greater  fecurity,  he  difmiffed 
his  French  auxiliaries,  and  fent  them  back  again  into  Lombardy, 
except  a  hundred  lances  that  were  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Monfieur  de  Candale.  With  thefe  hopes  he  left  Cefena, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  came  to  Fano,  where  he  made 
ufe  of  ail  the  artifice  he  was  maffer  of,  to  prevail  upon  the  Vitelli 
and  Urfini  to  ftr.y  at  Sinigaglia  till  he  came  thither ;  hinting  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  they  behaved  with  fo  much  referve  and  fufpicion, 
the  treaty  betwixt  them  could  not  be  of  any  log  duration ;  and  that 

[a]  See  Chap.  XX.  of  the  ?;//:«}  and  Chap.  XXIV.  Book  II.  of  the  Political  Dif- 
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for  his  own  part,  he  was  a  man  of  that  frank  and  open  difpofition, 
that  he  cordially  defired  to  join  counfels  as  well  as  arms  with  his 
friends,  Vitellozzo,  however,  who  had  been  iufficiently  warned 
from  the  death  of  his  brother,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  offend 
a  Prince,  and  then  to  put  one's  felf  in  his  power  [i>],  feemed  very 
averfe  to  any  fuch  meeting ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  at  laft  by  the 
repeated  importunities  of  Paolo  Urlini  (whofe  confidence  the  Duke 
had  gained  by  great  bribes  and  ftill  greater  promifes)  to  flay  with 
him  till  the  Duke  arrived. 

The  Duke  having  gained  this  point  before  the  day  fixed  for  his 
departure  from  Fano,  (which  was  the  thirtieth  of  December)  com- 
municated his  deiign  to  eight  of  his  moft  intimate  Confidents  (amongft 
whom  were  Don  Michael  [c]  and  Monfignor  d'  Euna,  afterwards  a 
Cardinal)  who  had  orders  to  place  themfelves  two  by  two,  on  each 
fide  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  Urfini,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  and 
the  duke  of  Gravina,  when  they  came  out  to  meet  him ;  afiigning 
every  couple  their  particular  man,  whom  they  were  to  amuie  in 
converfation  all  the  way  back  again  to  Sinigaglia,  with  a  ftrict  in- 
junction not  to  part  with  them  upon  any  account  till  they  had  con- 
ducted them  to  the  duke's  lodgings,  and  feen  them  in  fafe  cuftody 
there.  In  the  next  place,  he  ordered  all  his  forces,  both  horfe  and 
foot,  which  amounted  to  two  thoufand  of  the  former,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  of  the  latter,  to  rendezvous  by  break  of  day  on  the  laft  of  De- 
cember, upon  the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  (a  river  about  five  miles 
from  Fano)  and  to  wait  there  till  he  joined  them. 

Arriving  there  accordingly  at  that  time  himfelf,  he  drew  up  his 
army ;  and  having  firfl  caufed  about  two  hundred  horfe  to  advance 
towards  Sinigaglia,  he  commanded  the  foot  to  move  after  them  .at 
fome  little  diflance,  and  brought  up  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  himfelf  in 
the  rear.  Fano  and  Sinigaglia  are  two  cities  in  la  Marca  d'  Ancona, 
fituated  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  diilance  of  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  each  other ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  travelling 
from  the  former  to  .the  latter,  the  ikirts  of  fome  mountains  on  the 
right  hand  are  lb  near  the  lea,  that  in  fome  places  they  are  almofl 
wafhed  by  the  fait  water  ;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  at  the  great- 
eft  diftanc,e,  they  are  not  two  miles  from  it.  Sinigaglia  itfelf  is  not 
much  above  a  muiket-fhot  from  the  foot  of  theie  mountains,   and 

[3]  Seethe  Prince;  Chap.  VII.  and  VIII. 

[«.-]  Al'iat  Michelotto.  One  of  the  moft  infamous  Cut-throats  of  that  aje.  He  was 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  Afldflins  and  Poifoners  that  were  kept  in  pay  by  Cxfar  Borgia, 
and  had  been  employed  by  him  to  .murder  his  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and 
many  others. 
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within  lets  than  a  mile  of  the  fea;  a  firall  river  running  clofe  to  the 
walls  that  are  next  the  road  which  leads  to  Fano.  So  that  to  come 
at  the  town,  you  mufl  travel  a  confiderable  way  along  the  bottom 
of  the  hills,  till  you  arrive  at  the  river ;  and  then  turn  to  the  left  for 
the  fpace  of  a  mufket-ihot  along  the  bank  of  it,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  which  leads,  though  not  directly  in  a  firaight  line,  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town  :  but  before  you  get  to  the  gate,  there  is  a 
little  Bourg  with  an  area  or  fort  of  a  fquare  in  it,  one  fide  of  which 
is  made  by  the  river. 

The  Vitelli  and  Urfini  having  determined  to  wait  upon  the  Duke 
in  perfon,  and  to  receive  him  with  all  pofTible  refpecl,  had  caufed  all 
their  own  forces  to  retire  into  certain  neighbouring  caftles  about  fix 
miles  from  Sinigaglia,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Duke's  ;  except 
thofe  under  the  command  of  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  which  confifted 
of  a  thoufand  foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  were  quartered 
in  the  Bourg  abovementioned.  Things  being  in  this  iituation,  Duke 
Valentine  drew  nerr  the  town  :  but  when  his  advanced  guard  of  two 
hundred  horfe  arrived  at  the  bridge,  they  did  not  pafs  it,  but  made 
a  halt,  and  facing  about,  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  let  the  in- 
fantry pafs,  who  immediately  marched  into  the  town.  Upon  which, 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  fignior  Paolo  Urfini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina 
being  now  afiured  of  the  duke's  approach,  preftntly  mounted  their 
mules,  and  went  out  to  meet  him,  attended  only  by  a  few  horfe  : 
Vitellozzo,  who  had  only  thrown  a  cloak  round  him,  without  any 
fort  of  armour  under  it,  feemed  to  be  very  melancholy  and  dejected, 
as  if  he  had  had  a  prefentiment  of  his  approaching  deftiny ;  at  which 
fome  could  not  help  being  a  good  deal  furprifed,  who  had  been  wit- 
neffes  of  his  former  bravery  and  conduit  :  it  is  laid,  that  when  he 
left  his  family  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Duke,  he  took  a  folemn  leave 
of  them,  as  if  he  expected  never  to  fee  them  again  ;  earnertly  re- 
commending them  and  their  interefts  to  the  care  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  exhorting  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  remember 
the  virtues  and  magnanimity  rather  than  the  fortune  of  their  An- 
ceftors. 

As  foon  as  they  met  the  Duke,  they  faluted  him  with  much  civility, 
and  were  very  graciouily  received  by  him  ;  after  which,  thofe  tfe  it 
had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  immediately  placed 
themfelves  on  each  fide  of  their  man.  But  the  Duke  perceiving 
that  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  not  there,  (as  he  had  ftaid  behind  to 
exercife  his  men  and  keep  them  under  arms  to  receive  the  Duke 
in  the  fquare  of  the  Bourg,  where  they  were  quartered)  made  a 
private  lignal  to  Michelotto,   (who  was  one  of  the  two  that  were  to 

have 
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have  watched  Oliverotto)  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  cicape.  Upon 
which,  he  rode  forwards  to  Oliverotto  as  faft  as  he  could,  and  told 
him,  he  had  better  draw  off  his  men  into  their  quarters  again,  left 
thiv  mould  be  occupied  by  the  duke's,  who  was  near  at  hand,  and 
would  take  it  well,  he  thought,  if  he  would  come  out  to  welcome 
him,  as  the  reft  of  his  friends  had  done.  Oliverotto,  therefore, 
thinking  this  no  bad  advice,  lent  his  men  back  into  their  quarters, 
and  returned  with  Michelotto  to  meet  the  Duke,  who,  as  foon  as 
they  drew  near  together,  called  to  him  by  name,  and  faid,  he  was 
heartily  glad  to  meet  him  again  as  a  friend  :  upon  which,  Oliverotto 
having  made  his  obeifance,  returned  the  compliment,  and  joined  the 
reft  of  the  company.  But  as  foon  as  they  got  into  the  town  and  had 
difmounted,  they  were  introduced  into  a  private  apartment  in  the 
lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Duke  ;  who,  having  taken 
effectual  care  to  fecure  them  there  in  the  firft  place,  immediately 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  ordered  their  foldiers  to  be  difarmed  and 
plundered.  Thofe  accordingly  that  belonged  to  Oliverotto,  being 
upon  the  fpot,  were  inftantly  ft  ripped  :  but  the  others,  who  had  been. 
under  the  command  of  the  fcJrfini  and  Viteili,  being  quartered  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  hearing  of  the  misfortune  tha;.  had  befallen  their 
leaders,  had  time  to  unite,  and  by  dint  of  courige  and  good  difci- 
pline,  bravely  fought  their  way  through  an  enemy's  country,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofhion,  till  they  arrived  fafely  in  their  own.  The  Duke's 
foldiers,  however,  not  content  with  ftripping  Oliverotto's  men,  be- 
gan to  pillage  the  town  ;  and  if  the  Duke  had  not  taken  timely 
care  to  prevent  it,  by  killing  feveral  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  they 
wouid  certainly  have  ranfacked  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

But  when  night  came  on,  and  all  dilturbances  were  compofed,  the 
Duke  having  refolved  to  put  Vitellozzo  and  Oliverotto  to  death,  had 
them  conducted  into  another  room,,  where  he  ordered  them  both  to 
be  ftrangled.  It  was  fomething  remarkable,  that  when  they  came 
to  die,  neither  of  them  ihewed  the  leaft  iign,  either  in  their  words 
or  actions,  of  that  fpirit,  which  they  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  in- 
the  courfe  of  their  lives:  Vitellozzo-  befeeching  the  Duke  that  he 
would  fupplicate  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  plenary  indulgence  for  his- 
fins  [d] ;  whilft  Oliverotto  humbly  begged  his  pardon  for  the  inju- 
ries 

[d]  "  Would  one  imagine,  (fays  Voltaire,  in  his  general  Hiflory  of  Europe,  Vol.  II. 

p.  1-3.)  that  Viteili,  when  he  was  expiring,  begged  of  his  murderer  to  obtain  a  plenary 

-enee  for  him,  from  the  Pope  his  father,   in   the  artirie  of  deatl)  r   And    yet  this  is 

mentioned  by  cotemporaiy  writers.     Nothing   finely  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  human 

weaknefs,  or  pf  the  power  of  fuperilkion.     If  Csefar  Borgia  had  died  before  Alexander 

VI. 
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ries  he  had  done  him,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Vitellozzo.  Sig- 
nior  Paolo  Urlini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina  were  kept  alive,  but 
clofely  confined  in  the  Cattle  of  Pieve,  till  Duke  Valentine  had  advice 
from  Rome  that  the  Pope  had  fecured  Cardinal  Urlini,  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Florence,  and  Jacopo  da  Santa  Croce  :  after  which,  he 
caufed  them  likewife  to  to  be  flrangled  on  the  eighteenth  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

VI.  of  the  poifon  which  they  are  faid  to  have  prepared  for  the  Cardinals,  whom  they 
hid  invited  to  fupper,  and  to  have  drank  themlelves,  1  fhouid  not  have  been  furprifed 
that  Borgii,  at  his  laft  gafp,  had  allied  a  plenary  indulgence  of  his  father." 


The  END  of  the  NARRATIVE,  &c. 
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Conftitution  and  Affairs  of  France. 


THE  Crown  and  Kingdom   of  France  may  juftly  be  efteemed 
much  richer  and  more  powerful  at  prefent  [a]  than  ever  they 

were  before,    for    the  following   reaibns. In  the   firft    place,    the 

crown  defcending  by  lineal  fucceffion,  is  become  richer ;  becaule, 
when  the  King  has  no  fons  to  fucceed  him  in  his  own  private  inhe- 
ritance and  eftate,  they  are  annexed  to  the  crown.  And  as  this  has 
often  been  the  cafe,  the  crown  is  become  exceeding  powerful  by  the 
addition  of  many  territories  which  have  devolved  to  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner; particularly  the  Duchies  of  Anjou,  Milan,  and  Orleans ;  the 
firft  of  which  it  has  lately  got  pofTeffion  of,  and  the  two  laft  muft 
foon  fall  to  it,  as  the  prefent  King  has  no  fons  to  inherit  them.  So 
that  almoft  all  the  ftates  and  great  towns  in  France  have  now 
changed  their  mafters,  and  are  vefted  in  the  crown. 

Another  circumftance  which  adds  confiderably  to  the  French  King's 
ftrength,  is,  that  whereas  the  Kingdom  formerly  was  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  but  divided,  and  in  fome  meafure  fubjecl:  to 
feveral  powerful  Barons,  who  often  were  ftrong  and  infolent  enough 

[a]  That  is,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Vol.  I  5  I  tc 
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to  take  up  arms  againft  their  Prince  (as  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  and 
Burgandy  in  particular  ufed  to  do)  thofe  Barons  are  at  prefent  reduced 

to  ftric~t  obedience  and  dependence  upon  the   King. Befides,    in 

former  times,  the  neighbouring  Princes  were  frequently  encouraged 
to  invade  France  by  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  Guienne,  Burgundy, 
and  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  who  were  always  ready  to  open  a  back- 
door, and  give  them  reception;  thus,  when  the  Englifh  were  at 
war  with  the  French,  they  commonly  were  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne;  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  likewife  was  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon :  by  which  the  Kings  of  France  were  often  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs.  But  at  this  time,  Bretagne,  Guienne,  the  Bourbonnois,  and 
greater  part  of  Burgundy  being  united  to  the  crown,  are  become 
very  loyal  and  faithful;  and  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  give  the 
leaft  affiftance  to  any  neighbouring  Prince  who  mould  attempt  to  in- 
vade France,  that  they  would  oppofe  him  with  all  their  might : 
all  which  being  deducted  from  the  ftrength  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  mud  be  confidered  as  a  vaft  addition 
to  that  of  France. 

The  fourth  reafon  is,  that  the  richeft  and  mod  potent  of  the 
French  nobility  being  now  of  the  Royal  blood,  the  crown,  in  cafe, 
of  a  failure  in  the  right  line,  muft  defcend  to  fome  or  other  of  them. 
Upon  which  account,  they  all  keep  firmly  united  to  it,  in  hopes 
that,  fome  time  or  other,  either  they  themfelves,  or  their  pofterity, 
may  poffibly  fucceed  to  the  throne :  and  therefore  they  find  it  their 
intereft  as  well  as  their  duty  to  be  very  obfequious,  and  fupport  their 
Prince  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  left,  upon  any  act  of  difobe- 
dience,  they  lhould  be  declared  rebels,  and  lofe  their  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion ;  as  it  had  like  to  have  happened  to  the  prefent  King,  who 
was* taken  prifoner  at  a  battle  in  Bretagne,  where  he  was  engaged  on 
the  Duke's  fide  againft  the  French  :  For,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.  it  was  warmly  debated  in  the  Affembly  of  the  States  General 
of  the  realm,  whether  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  by 
rebelling  againft  it:  but  the  Duke  of  Angoulenae  (who  would  have 
been  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  in  cafe  they  had  fet  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  afide)  being  then  but  an  infant,  and  the  other  enabled  by 
his  great  riches  to  gain  a  conliderable  party  in  the  ftates,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fucceed,  which  otherwile  he  could  not  have  done. 

The  latl  circumtlance,  which  makes  the  King  and  Kingdom  fo 
itxong,  is,  that  the  eilates  and  territories  of  the  Barons  in  France 
are  not  divided  amongft  their  children,  as  in  Germany,  and 
many  parts  of  Italy,  but  always  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fon,  who 
is  the  lawful  heir :  fo  that  the  younger  children,  being  left  without 

any 
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any  fortune  of  their  own,  except  what  little  afliftance  their  elder  bro- 
ther is  pleafed  to  give  them,  for  the  moft  part  betake  themfelves  to  a 
military  life,  in  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune  that  way  :  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pais,  that  the  French  Gens  d'Armes,  being  compofed  of  thefe 
younger  brothers  of  great  families,  are  reckoned  the  belt  foldiers  in 
the  world,  and  commonly  rile  to  the  higheil  preferments  in  ti  u 
army. 

The  infantry  of  France  is  but  indifferent :  for  as  it  is  a  long  time 
fince  they  were  employed  in  any  fervice,  they  mud:  be  fuppofed  to 
have  little  or  no  experience.  Befides,  they  are  compofed  altogether  or 
peafants,  and  pitiful  mechanics,  who,  having  been  long  ufed  to  live 
in  the  moft  fervile  and  abject  fubjedlion  to  the  NoblelTe,  at  laft  become 
difpirited,  and  always  behave  like  cowards  and  poltroons  when  they 
come  to  action:  of  which  a  thoufand  inftances  might  be  given.  The 
King,  therefore,  makes  little  or  no  account  of  them,  and  leldom  or 
never  employs  them.  Indeed  there  are  fome  regiments  of  Gafcon 
infantry  in  the  fervice,  who  are  fomething  better  than  the  reft;  for,  as 
they  live  near  the  confines  of  Spain,  they  feem  to  have  caught  a  little 
of  the  Spanifli  difcipline  and  fpirit :  and  yet,  from  what  has  been 
feen  of  them  for  many  years  paft,  they  have  behaved  more  like  free- 
booters and  marauders,  than  good  foldiers.  In  defending  or  alTaulting 
towns,  however,  they  make  tolerable  proof;  but  in  the  field  they  are 
good  for  nothing :  in  which  they  are  very  unlike  the  Germans  and 
invii's,  who  have  no  equals  in  open  aclion,  though  they  are  very  little 
efteemed  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  either  to  ftorm  or  defend  a  forti- 
fied place.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  the  method  of 
fighting  and  difcipline  is  very  different  in  thefe  two  cafes:  and,  upon 
this  consideration,  the  King  of  France  always  employs  either  Swifs  or 
German  infantry  in  the  field  ;  becaufe  his  Gendarmerie  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  Gafeons  in  time  of  action.  But,  if 
■his  infantry  was  as  good  as  his  Gens  d'Armes,  he  would  be  able  to  make 
head  againfr.  all  the  Princes  in  Europe. 

The  French  are  naturally  rather  fierce  and  impetuous  than  truly  cou- 
rageous ;  and  if  their  firft  charge  is  well  fuftained,  they  foon  lofe  their 
ardour  and  grow  as  faint-hearted  as  women  :  they  are  likewife  lb  im- 
patient of  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  that  it  is  leldom  long  before  they  be- 
gin to  grow  weary,  and  fink  under  them  :  fo  that  if  an  enemy  fhould 
chance  to  attack  them  in  thofe  circumftances,  they  are  eafily  van- 
quished. Of  this  they  gave  many  remarkable  proofs  during  their  ftay 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  and  a  more  recent  one  at  Farigliano,  where 
their  forces  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  thofe  of  the  Spaniards, 

c  I  2  that 
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that  it  was  hourly  expected  they  would  have  fwallowed  them  up.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  when  v/inter  came  on  and  the  rainy  feafon  fet  in,  they  be- 
gan to  defert  one  by  one,  and  take  lhelter  in  the  neighbouring  town?, 
where  they  thought  they  could  live  with  more  comfort  and  fecurity :  fo 
that  their  camp  was  in  a  manner  abandoned,  and  thofe  forces  that  ftill 
continued  there  in  io  mutinous  a  temper,  that  being  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  prefently  beaten,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  ex- 
pectation of  every  one.  The  Venetians  might  have  fucceeded  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  without  running  any  rifk  at  all  of  lofing 
the  battle  of  Vaila,  as  they  did  to  their  prejudice,  if  they  would  have 
had  the  patience  to  wait  upon  the  French  only  ten  days  longer:  but 
Bartolomeo  d'Alviano  their  General,  being  a  hafty  impetuous  man  him- 
felf,  rafhly  attacked  them  before  their  natural  ardour  had  began  to  abate,, 
and  thereby  loft  the  day.  The  fame  thing  would  have  happened  again 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna :  for  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  too  eager 
to  engage  the  French  there,  but  kept  aloof  and  hovered  about  their 
camp  at  a  proper  diftance,  they  muft  certainly  have  reduced  them  tp 
the  laft  degree  of  diftrefs ;  fince  there  was  very  little  difcipline  obferved 
at  that  time  in  the  French  army,  which  was  likewife  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  whilft  the  Venetians  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  Ferrara,  and 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  intercepted  any 
that  might  be  fent  from  Bologna.  But  as  they  imprudently  neglected 
this  advantage,  the  French  beat  them  both,  though  they  bought  the 
victory  very  dear:  and  the  battle  would  have  been  ftill  more  bloody,  if 
ths  ftrength  of  each  army  had  been  compofed  of  the  fame  fort  of  Sol- 
diery :  but  the  flower  of  the  French  forces  confifting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
and  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  infantry,  the  flaughter  was  not  fo 
great  as  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Whoever  therefore  has  to  deal 
with  the  French,  muft  either  carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  them  whilft  they  are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  courage,  and 
to  wear  out  their  ardour  by  patience  and  delay ;  or  refolve  to  bear  the 
fury  of  their  firft  onfet  with  firmnefs  and  refolution  ;  and  then  he  will 
be  lure  to  defeat  them.  For  the  obfervation  which  Julius  Csefar  long 
ago  made  upon  the  Gauls  their  Anceftors,  ftill  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  French  at  this  day,  viz.  th.it  they  were  more  than  men  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  lefs  than  women  [l>\. 

The 

[b]  Much  the  ume  was  faid  of  them  by  our  late  warlike  and  glorious  King  George  II. 
when  he  led  on  hts  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  ;  "  Charge  lioine,  my  brave  Soldier?, 
they  are  Frenchmen,  and  will  foon  run  away  when  they  come  to  be  pulhed  with  the 
bayonet."  Voltaire,  however,  in  his  General  Hi/fary  of  Europe,  Part  IV.  Chap.  2. 
/peaking  of  the  Battle  of  Marignan,  which  happened  in  the  year  1515,  fays,  "  Of  all 
the  Battles  fought  in  Italts  this  was  the  bloodied  and  longefr.  The  French  and  Swifs 
being  mixed  together  in  the  obfeurity  of  the  night,  were  obliged  to  wait  for  day-hght  to 

renew 
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The  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  many  fine 
Rivers  that  water  it,  contribute  likewife  to  make  it  fertile  and  opulent. 
Provifions  and  Manufactures  are  exceeding  cheap  there  ;  which  is  ow- 
ing to  the  great  fcarcity  of  money  amonglt  the  lower  people,  who  are 
hardly  able  to  fcrape  fo  much  together  at  the  year's  end  as  is  fufficient 
to  pay  their  Landlords,  though  their  rents  are  very  moderate.  This 
fcarcity  of  money  strifes  from  the  great  plenty  of  corn  which  is  yearly 
produced  ;  for  every  farmer  lows  full  as  much  as  he  can  confume  in  his 
own  family  :  lb  that  if  any  of  them  fhould  have  occafion  to  fell  a  bu- 
fhel  or  two  ot  wheat  in  his  own  village,  he  would  find  nobody  to  buy 
it.  And  as  to  the  Gentry,  they  have  no  occafion  to  fpend  the  money 
which  they  receive  from  their  tenants  in  any  thing  but  cloaths ;  having 
cattle,  poultry,  game,  fifh,  venifon,  and  all  manner  of  other  provi- 
fions in  great  quantities  upon  their  own  eftates.  All  the  money  there- 
fore centers  in  their  hands,  which  makes  them  very  rich  indeed}  whilft 
few  of  the  country  people  have  a  (hilling  in  their  pockets. 

The  Clergy  are  poffeffed  of  two  fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  beveral  Prelates  enjoy  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  revenues} 
and  having  all  other  neceffiries  from  their  eftates  in  greater  abundance 
than  they  want,  the  money  that  comes  into  their  hands,  leldom  or 
never  goes  out  of  them  again,  according  to  the  avaricious  difpofition  of 
that  order.  The  rents  arifing  from  the  eftates  that  belong  to  Chapters 
and  Colleges  are  generally  laid  out  in  Jewels,  paintings,  plate,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  their  Churches  and  Chapels  :  lb  that  the 
treafures  hoarded  up  by  the  Prelates  in  their  own  colters,  and  thole 
expended  on  the  Churches,  added  to  their  other  pofleffions,  amount  to 
an  infinite  fum. 

The  Miniftry  and  Privy  Council  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  Church- 
men :  of  whom  the  temporal  Lords  are  not  at  all  jealous,  as  they 
know  the  executive  part  of  the  adminiftration  muft  fall  to  their  Share. 

renew  the  engagement.  The  King  fiept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  Cannon  within  fifty 
paces  of  a  Swils  Battalion.  In  this  engagement  thole  people  always  attacked,  and  the 
French  acred  upon  the  defenfive.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the 
French  have  alio  that  patient  courage,  which  fometimes  is  as  neceflary  as  the  impetuous 
ardour  generally  allowed  them.  It  was  very  extraordinay  in  a  voung  Prince  (Francis  I.) 
only  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  lofe  his  prefence  of  mind  in  fo  long  and  bloody 
an  action." 

One  might  obferve  here  that  Machiavel  is  guilty  of  an  error  in  afcribing  to  Caefar  the 
character  above  given  of  the  French  :  for  it  is  Livy's.  That  Hiitorian's  words  are  as 
follow.  "  Romani  apud  Fabium  arcebant  magis  quam  inferebant  pugnam  :  extraheba- 
turque  in  quam  maxime  ferum  diei  certamen,  quia  ita  perfuafum  erat  Duci,  &  Samnites  & 
Gallos  primo  impetu  feroces  effe,  quo  fuflinere  fatis  fit;  longiore  certamine  fenfim  refi- 
dere  Samritium  animos  :  Gallorum  quidem  etiam  corpora  intolerantiffima  laboris  atque 
seftus  fluere;  trimaque  eorum  prcelia  plufquam  vircru/e,  pejirema  minus  quam  fceminarum 
<JJ<:"  Lib.  X.  Chap.  28. 

Both 
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Both  ranks  therefore  are  contented,  one  with  giving  Counfel,  and  the 
other  with  putting  it  in  execution.  Sometimes,  however,  ibmeofthe 
oldeft  and  raoft  experienced  Generals  are  admitted  into  the  Council, 
when  military  enterprizes  are  to  be  concerted  there,  in  order  to  affift 
the  others  in  luch  matters  as  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  underftand 
themfelves. — The  Chapters  of  the  fevcral  Cathedrals  in  France  have  the 
appointment  of  their  refpeftive  Bifhops  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  See;  a 
privilege  that  was  long  fince  granted  them  by  the  Pope  [c] :  fo  that 
upon  the  death  of  their  Bilhop  or  Archbifhop,  the  Canons  affemble  to 
chufe  another.  From  hence  divifions  often  happen  amongft  them  in 
the  election  of  a  fucceflbr  ;  as  lbme  endeavour  to  advance  themfelves  to 
thofe  dignities  by  bribery,  and  others  by  dint  of  merit  alone.  The 
Monks  likewile  have  the  privilege  of  chuling  their  Abbots :  but  the  in- 
ferior Benefices  are  difpofed  of  by  the  Bifhops  to  whom  they  pleafe.  But 
if  at  any  time  the  King  has  a  mind  to  break  in  upon  this  privilege  and 
nominate  a  Bilhop  himfelf,  he  mull  do  it  by  force;  otherwile  they  will 
not  give  him  poffeflion  :  and  if  they  are  at  laft  compelled  to  receive  the 
Prelate  lb  appointed,  they  are  fure  to  expel  him  whenever  the  King 
dies,  and  to  reftore  the  perfon  whom  they  had  chofen  themfelves. 

The  French  are  naturally  as  covetous  of  other  peoples  wealth,  as 
prodigal  of  their  own.  When  they  have  dripped  a  man  at  play,  or 
by  any  other  means,  they  will  prelently  afterwards  fpend  not  only  all 
they  have  won,  but  their  own  money  too,  in  feafling  and  making  merry 
with  him.  But  the  Spaniards  are  of  a  very  different  turn  :  for  if  they 
happen  to  get  any  thing  of  you,  you  mult  nev«r  expect  to  fee  the  leaft 
part  of  it  again,  or  to  fhare  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

This  nation  (lands  in  great  awe  or"  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  the 
miferable  havock  and  devaluation  they  formerly  fuftained  from  them  : 
indeed  the  very  name  of  an  Englishman  ltill  carries  terror  with  it  there. 
But  this  proceeds  from  their  not  knowing  how  much  the  circum fiances 
of  the  Kingdom  are  altered  from  what  they  were  in  thofe  times :  for 
at  prefent  France  is  much  better  fortified,  more  inured  to  war,  and 
firmly  compacted  in  itfelf ;  as  it  is  now  in  poffeifion  of  thofe  States 
(particularly  the  Duchies  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy)  which  alwas  ufed 
to  fide  with  the  Enemy.  Whereas  the  Englilh,  on  the  contrary,  are 
at  this  time  in  a  manner  entirely  undiiciplined  ;  for  it  is  fo  long  fince 
they  were  engaged  in  any  war,  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  amongft 
them  that  has  ever  faced  an  enemy :  befides,  there  is  nobody  now  left 
but  the  Arch  Duke  of  Auflria  to  abet  or  affift  them  in  their  invafions. 

They  would  like  wife  have  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  Spaniards 
en  account  of  their  vigilance  and  circumfpedion.     But  whenever  the 

[f]  And  confirmed  by  feveral  of  their  Kings  in  ?.n  inflrument  called  the  Pragmatic 
Sauclion.     But  it  is  now  no  longer  obferved. 

Spanifh 
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Spanifh  King  invades  France,  he  is  fure  to  encounter  fo  many  obftacles 
in  his  way,  that  the  enterprize  muft  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous : 
for  it  is  fo  long  a  march  from  the  interior  parts  of  Spain  to  the  Paffes 
over  thePyrenean  mountains  which  divide  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the 
country  fo  barren  all  the  way,  that  if  the  French  take  proper  care  to 
defend  thole  paffes  againft  them,  they  muft  fuffer  great  inconveniencies, 
whether  they  make  their  attempt  on  the  fide  of  Perpignan  or  Guienne, 
both  from  the  want  of  proviiions  and  reinforcements ;  the  latter  of 
which  they  could  not  receive  from  home  in  time  at  fuch  a  diftance,  if 
they  fhould  be  wanted;  nor  would  there  be  any  poffibility  of  obtaining 
the  former  ellewhere ;  almoft  all  that  tract  of  land  being  uninhabited 
on  account  of  its  fterility,  and  the  fmall  compafs  that  is  not  fo,  hardly 
producing  fuftenance  enough  for  the  inhabitants. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  French  are  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the 
Spaniards  on  that  fide.  Nor  have  they  any  occafion  to  fear  the  United 
Provinces:  becaufe  that  climate  is  fo  cold  that  it  does  not  produce  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  efpecially  corn  and  wine,  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
fupport  the  natives ;  who  therefore  are  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  fuch  provifions  from  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  other  Provinces  of 
France.  Befides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  live  wholly  by 
Merchandize  and  Manufactures,  which  they  vend  chiehV,  if  not  alto- 
gether, at  the  Fairs  in  France,  particularly  atLvons  and  Paris  :  for  thev 
cannot  difpofe  of  them  in  the  parts  near  the  Sea-coaft,  nor  upon  the 
confines  of  Germany,  as  more  of  thofe  Manufactures  are  worked  up 
there,  than  in  the  United  Provinces  themfelves.  So  that  whenever  their 
commerce  with  France  is  at  a  ftand,  they  have  no  market  for  their 
Manufactures,  and  conlequently  cannot  fupply  themfelves  with  victuals. 
Upon  thefe  confederations  they  will  never  embark  in  a  war  with  France, 
except  they  are  compelled  to  it  by  abfolute  neceffity. 

The  French,  however,  have  fufficient  reafon  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  Swifs,  on  account  of  their  vicinity,  and  the  hidden  inva'fions 
they  are  Subject  to  from  them ;  in  which  they  are  fo  alert  and  expedi- 
tious, that  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  either  to  forefee  or  prevent 
them.  But  thefe,  indeed,  may  be  more  properly  called  incurfions  or 
depredations,  than  a  regular  war :  for  as  they  have  neither  cavalry  ncr 
artillery,  and  their  frontier  towns  in  that  part  of  France  which  lies  next 
them  are  pretty  well  fortified  and  garrifoned,  thev  feldom  make  any 
considerable  progrefs.  Belides,  the  Swifs  are  more  expert  in  battles  and 
field  encounters  than  in  Sieges;  and  the  French  upon  thofe  confines  are 
very  unwilling  to  come  to  any  open  engagement  with  them  there  :  for 
as  they  have  no  infantry  that  is  able  to  face  the  Swifs  foot,  they  know 
very  well  that  their  cavalry  will  be  of  little  fervice  without  it.  The 
country  likewife  is  lo  mountainous,  that  their  cavalry  could  not  exert 

their 
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their  proper  ftrength :  and  the  Swifs,  for  their  part,  do  not  care  to 
quit  the  confines  and  leave  thofe  fortified  towns  behind  them,  left  their 
provifions  fhould  be  intercepted,  and  their  retreat  cut  off  when  they 
■  were  got  down  into  the  plains. 

France  is  pretty  well  iecured  on  the  fide  towards  Italy  by  the  Alps 
-which  feparate  them,  and  by  the  ftrong  places  they  have  at  the  foot  of 
thofe  mountains.  Whofoever  therefore  attempts  to  invade  France  from 
that  quarter,  will  have  many  impediments,  and  much  oppofition  to 
ftruggle  with  in  palling  the  Alps :  after  which,  the  country  is  fo  barren 
that  his  forces  muft  be  in  great  danger  of  being  ftarved,  if  they  either 
leave  thofe  fortified  towns  upon  their  back  (which  would  be  madnefs) 
or  fit  down  in  form  to  befiege  them.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  Italian 
Prince  that  is  now  equal  to  fuch  an  enterprize  ;  as  Italy  is  not  at  prefent 
united  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  under  the  Romans. 

This  kingdom  is  alfo  very  fafe  from  any  defcent  on  the  South  part 
of  it,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  many  ports  that 
are  always  full  of  men  of  war,  or  other  (hips  belonging  to  private  Sub- 
jects, which  fufficiently  fecure  it  from  a  fudden  invafion  :  and  againft 
one  that  is  forefeen  it  is  eafy  to  provide,  as  the  whole  country  has  no- 
tice to  rife  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  the  King  keeps  garrifons  of  horfe 
in  all  the  towns  upon  that  coaft  ready  to  fcour  it  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. 

His  Ma'iefty  is  not  obliged  to  be  at  any  great  expence  in  garrifons ; 
for  as  his  Subjects  are  very  obfequious,  he  has  no  occafion  for  many 
fortreffes  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. — The  Commonalty  of  France 
are  very  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  hold  their  King  in  great  veneration. 
Provifions  are  fo  cheap  that  they  live  at  a  very  fmall  expence;  and  moft 
of  them  have  fome  little  inheritance  of  their  own.  Their  cloathing  is 
generally  coarfe  and  ordinary  :  neither  the  men  nor  women  wear  any 
fort  of  filk ;  for  indeed  the  Nobleffe  would  not  fuffer  it. — According 
to  the  laft  computation,  there  are  eighteen  Archbifhopricks  in  France, 
a  hundred  and  forty-fix  Bifhopricks,  Seventeen  hundred  thoufand  Pa- 
rifhes,  and  feven  hundred  and  forty  Abbies,  befides  many  PriorieSj  the 
number  of  which  I  do  not  certainly  know :  nor  could  I  ever  get  an 
exact  account  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown. 
For  though  I  have  made  many  enquiries  concerning  that  matter,  I  ne- 
ver could  receive  any  further  information,  than  that  they  were  as  much 
as  the  King  pleafed  to  make  them.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that 
one  part  of  his  ordinary  revenue  arifing  from  Gabels  upon  bread,  wine, 
flefh,  and  other  provifions,  amounts  to  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
crowns ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  is  raifed  by  taxes,  which  he  lays 
upon  the  people  according  to  his  pleafure  :  but  if  they  fall  fhort,  he  has 
recourfe  to  loans,  which  are  very  feldom  repaid.     The  Letters  iffued 

out 
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out  for  that  purpofe  run  in  this  manner.  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  recommends  himfelf  to  you,  and  having  occafion  for  money, 
prays  you  to  lend  him  the  fum  mentioned  in  this  letter."  This  being 
complied  with,  the  money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver, 
there  being  one  appointed  in  every  town  to  collect  the  revenues  arifmg 
from  taxes,  Gabels,  loans,  &c.  according  to  the  orders  given  by  the 
King,  whole  will  and  pleafure  is  the  only  rule  they  are  to  oblerve  in 
thefe  matters. — The  Barons  take  half  the  produce  of  (he  lands  occupied 
by  their  tenants,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  6cc.  befides  Six  or  eight  Sols  [d\ 
every  quarter  for  hearth-money  ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  laying  taxes 
orraifing  loans  upon  them,  except  the  King  gives  his  confent  to  it,  which 
is  very  rarely.  His  Majefty  exempts  his  Barons  from  all  Duties,  ex- 
cept that  upon  Salt  j  nor  does  he  ever  lay  any  other  tax  upon  them, 
except  in  cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  neceflity  [e]. 

In  difburfing  the  expences  that  attend  a  war  or  other  extraordinary 
o:cafions,  the  King  iflues  an  order  to  the  Treafurers  to  pay  his  troops., 
which  they  do  by  the  hands  of  CommilTaries  or  Mutter-matters.  His 
Gentlemen  and  Penfioners  have  a  ticket  for  their  pay  from  the  General 
Receivers  at  the  end  of  every  Month,  which  are  difcharged  quarterly 
by  the  Receiver  of  the  Province  where  they  live.  There  are  two  bands 

[i]  A  French  Sol  is  not  three  farthings  fterling. 

[e~]  France  is  divided  at  prefent  into  twenty-five  general  Governments,  over  every  one 
of  which,  an  Officer,  called  an  InUndant,  is  appointed  by  the  King,  with  a  power  of  con- 
trolling the  Governor  and  all  other  officers  of  Juftice,  and  of  prefiding  over  the  Re- 
ceiver General  of  his  Generality.  The  whole  number  of  Parifhes  contained  in  all  thefc 
Generalities,  amounts  to  no  more  than  thirty-eight  thoufand,  -five  hundred  and  two,  in 
which  are  comprehended  one  million  five  hundred  eighty-five  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twelve  families  that  are  liable  to  pay  the  faille  cr  land-tax,  which  is  only 
levied  upon  thofe  that  hold  by  bafe  tenures,  and  tradefmen,  the  Nobility,  Cler^v, 
and  Gentry  being  exempted  from  this  tax.  The  Citizens  of  Paris  and  forrve 
other  free  cities  are  likewife  exempted  from  ir.  The  Taillon,  which  the  Ncbilitv 
are  obliged  to  pay  as  well  as  the  Commons,  is  only  another  land-tax,  which  amounts 
to  about  a  third  part  of  the  former.  The  Gabels  are  the  Duties  upon  Salt.  The  Aids 
arife  from  Cuftoms  and  Duties  upon  all  other  Merchandize.  The  other  taxes  are  the 
Capitation  or  poll-tax  ;  the  tenths  of  all  offices,  employments  and  eftates  ;  the  fifteenth 
penny,  from  which  neither  the  Nobility  nor  Clergy  are  exempted  ;  the  tenths  and  free 
gifts  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  allowed  to  tax  themielves,  but  it  is  expetSled  they  fhould 
pay  as  much  as  the  laity  at  leaft ;  .and  laftly,  the  crown-lands,  rents,  fines,  and  forfei- 
tures, when  added  to  the  fale  of  all  the  offices  of  Juftice,  bring  in  a  confuJerable  reve- 
nue ;  the  whole  being  computed  at  fifteen  millions  Sterling.  Befides  which,  vaft  furns 
are  frequently  extorted  by  railing  or  lowering  the  current  coin  of  the  Kingdom  at 
pleafure,  by  compounding  debentures  and  Government  Bills,  and  ether  opprtilive  mean.1. 
In  fhort,  the  Kingdom  is  but  one  great  farm  to  the  crown.  The  whole  produce  cf  the 
country  is  in  the  King's  power,  if  he  thinks -fit  to  demand  it;  though  he  chufes  to  take 
what  part  of  it  he  pleafes  in  this  manner.  It  is  computed  that  thete  are  £.bout  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  great  Convents  of  Monks  in  France;  two  hundred  of  Nuns;  above 
ten  thoufand  other  lefs  Convents  ;  upwards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Monks  and  Nuns  ; 
and  that  the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  Religious  Houfes  of  all.kinds  amount  to. twenty 
Six  millions  Sterling  per  annum. 

Vol.  I.  5  K  cf 
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of  Gentlemen,  each  of  which  confifts  of  an  hundred,  and  has  its  own' 
Captain:  their  pay  is  twenty  crowns  a  month.  The  number  of  Pen- 
sioners is  not  certain,  nor  the  value  of  their  penfions  the  fame  :  fome- 
have  more,  fome  lefs,  as  the  King  pleafes :  but  they  all  live  in  hopes  of 
better  preferment,  as  that  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  certain  eftablifhment.' 
It  is  the  office  of  the  General  Receivers  to  lay  a  certain  tax  upon  hearths; 
and  other  articles  by  the  King's  order,  for  the  payment  of  his  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expences  ;  and  to  fee  that  thole  payments  be  made  in 
due  time,  according  to  the  method  abovementioned.  The  TreafureL? 
keep  all  the  money,  and  dilburfe  it  as  they  are  ordered. 

The  Chancellor's  power  i9  uncontrolled ;  he  can  either  pardon  of 
condemn  in  capital  cafes,  without  the  King's  confent ;  he  can  fix  a- 
fhort  day  for  the  final  determination  of  a  caufe  betwixt  litigious  and' 
obitinate  clients ;  he  can  collate  to  certain  Benefices  with  the  King's' 
confent :  for  thofe  are  granted  by  the  King's  Patent  under  the  great 
Sea!,  of  which  the  Chancellor  is  Keeper.  His  Salary  is  ten<thoufancP 
Francs[/]  per  annum:  and  he  has  eleven  thoufand  more  to  keep  a 
table  for  the  entertainment  of  fuch  Counfellors  and  other  Officers  and 
Gentlemen  as  belong  to  his  court,  who  often -dine  and  fup  with  him. 
— The  faun,  which  the  French  King  yearly  paid-to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  francs :  it  was  to  indemnify  him  for 
certain  expences  whiclvhis  father  the  late  King  Henry  VII.  of  England 
had  been  at  in  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne :  but  this  is  now  paid  no  longer. 
— There  is  an  Officer  in  France  called  the  High  Senefchal,  who  pre- 
fidcs  over  all  the  provincial  Senefchals  or  Bailiffs,  whofe  power  extends, 
over  the  Militia  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  which  he  is  tho 
General. 

The  Governors  of  the  feveral  Provinces  are  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  King,  who  either  changes  them  every  year,  or  continues  them  for 
life,  as  he  thinks  proper  :  all  the  Lieutenants  and  deputy  Governors 
alfo  have  their  commiffnns  from  him:  for  he  alone  either  fells  or 
gives  away  every  office  and  employment  in  the  kingdom. — An  Affembly 
of  the  States  General  of  the  realm  is  held  every  year,  either  in  January 
or  Auguff,  or  October,  as  the  King  pleafes.  When  they  are  met,  an 
eilimate  of  the  expences  of  that  year  is  laid  before  them  by  the  In- 
tendants  of  the  finances,  and  a  proportionable  revenue  raifed  to  defray 
them.  Here  likewife  the  number  and  value  of  Penfions  is  augmented 
or  diminifhed  according  to  the  King's  directions. — There  is  no  certain 
account  of  the  number  of  Penfioners,  or  the  provifion  made  for  them  : 
but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  fubjecT:  to  the  inflection  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts ;  the  King's  warrant  is  fufficient  for  the  payment  of 

[/]  A  franc  is  a  livre,  or  twenty  fols. 
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it  :  though  the  proper  dutv  of  this  C!-  is  to  audit  the  accounts  of 

all  fuch  as  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  diftribu  the  public  re- 

venues, especially  the  Intendants  of  the  finances,  the  Treafurers  and 
Receivers. 

There  are  five  Parlrarrients;  namely,  thofe  of  Paris,  Roiien,  Thou- 
Joule,   I'  urdeaux,  and  Daophine ;  irom  which   there 
The  Principal  Univerfitiei" sid  four,   \'.7..  thoft  < .  f  Paris,   Orleans.  B 
ges,  and  R<  it  jj  s ;  after   which,   we   may   reckon   thofe  ot  Tours 
Angiers;  but  they  are  of  little  account [&.].     The  Univerfity  of  P 
is  Supported  by  the  rents  a.  from  the  College  eftatesj  though  but 

very  poorly. 

The  King  puts  garrifor.s  and  artillery  into  what  tr.vns  fbevef  he 
thinks  fit;  and  in  fuch  numbers  and  quantities  as  he  pleafes1:  though 
indeed  all  towns  have  lbme  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  their  own,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  much  increafed  within  thefe  two  years,  in  many 
places  of  the  kingdom,  Several  having  been  lately  call:  at  their  own  ex*- 
pence:  to  defray  which,  they  lay  a  fmall  toll  upon  cattle  and  corn  in 
time  of  peace.  The  principal  garrifons  are  quartered  in  Guicnne, 
Picardy,  Bureundv,  and  Provence ;  which  are  either  changed  or  aug- 
mented as  occafion  requires. Upon  enquiry,  I  find   that   the  King 

has  as  much  money  for  the  expences  of  his  houfhold  and  privy  purle, 
as  he  is  pleafed  to  demand. There  are  four  hundred  Archers  ap- 
pointed for  the  guard  oi"  the  King's  perfon ;  of  whom  one  hundred  are 
Scots:  the  pay  of  each  man  is  three  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  a 
Livery.  Befides  thefe  he  has  a  body-guard;  of  which  four  and  twenty 
are  always  upon  duty  near  his  perfon:  their  yearly  pay  is  four  hundred 
francs  a  man.  The  former,  at  prefent,  are  commanded  by  Monfieur 
d'Aubigny  Curfol;  the  latter  by  Captain  Gabriel.  He  has  likewife  a 
guard  of  Swifs  foot;  a  hundred  of  whom  hive  twelve  francs  a  month, 
and  two  liveries  every  year,  that  is,  one  for  fummer,  and  the  other  for 
winter.     In  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  their  liveries  were  of  Ink,  and 

[g]  France  was  formerly  divided  into  twelve  Provinces,  each  of  which  had  a  Parlia- 
ment whofe  confent  was  necefiary  to  make  laws  and  raife  money;  but  the  Cardinals, 
Richlieu  a:>J  Mazarine,  who  made  their  Mailers  abfolute  Sovereigns,  deprived  the  Par- 
liaments of  their  {bare  in  ;h~  ?.  Imini.ftration  :  fo  that  they  are  new  only  aiierr.bled  to  pafs 
the  arrets  or  laws  which  the  King  is  pleafed  to  fend  them,  and  they  dare  not  refofe  ir. 
But  in  civil  caufes  thefe  Parliaments  are  ftill  the  laft  refort  ■,  for  the  Court  does  not  inter- 
fere in  thofe  matters.  They  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  Preftdents  and  inferior  JuJ.  -, 
who  purchafe  their  p'?.ces  openly  of  the  crown.  1  hat  of  Paris  is  the  mod  considerable. 
Hither  the  King  frequently  corrrs  in  perfon,  and  fees  his  rcv-il  rdis  recorded.  This 
Parliament  ccnfiits  |    ukes  and  Peers  of  France,  befides  the  ordinary  Judges.,, and 

takes  cognizance  o.  i  res  committed  by  Peers,  where  the  King  does  not  iffue  a 

fpecial  commiffion  to  try  them.  The  others  are  excluded  from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
caufes  which  reflate  to  the  crown,  or  the  Peers  of  the  realm. 

[h]  There  are  now  eighteen  in  all. 

5  K  2  their 
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their  number  amounted  to  three  hundred ;  but  their  pay  was  only  terv- 

francs  a  month. There  are  thirty  two  Harbingers,  whofe  buiinefs  it 

is  to  prepare  lodgings  for  the  Court  when  it  removes  from  one  place  to 
another.  Their  pay  is  three  hundred  francs  and  a  livery  every  vear. 
They  have  four  Marfhals  over  them,  each  of  whom  has  fix  hundred 
francs  a  year.  When  the  Court  is  upon  the  road,  they  divide  them- 
felves  into  four  parties:  one  Marfhal  (or  his  Lieutenant  in  cafe  he  can-* 
-not  attend  himfelf)  ftays  at  the  place  from  whence  the  Court  departed 
lafr,  to  take  care  that  the  perfons  in  whofe  houfes  the  followers  of  the 
Court  were  lodged,  are  duly  paid  and  fatisfied :  another  waits  upon  the 
King  himfelf :  a  third  is  fent  forwards  to  provide  for  his  reception  at 
the  place  where  he  is  to  lie  the  next  night:  and  the  fourth,  to  prepare 
for  him  the  day  after.  By  which  means,  things  are  conducted  with 
fuch  regularity,  that  every  man,  even  the  loweft  perfon  in  the  train, 
prefently  knows  his  proper  quarters  when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  journey. — The  Prevot  de  l'Hotel  is  an  officer  of  the  crown  who 
conftantly  attends  the  King's  perfon.  His  power  is  very  great:  for  in 
all  places  whither  he  waits  upon  the  Court,  his  jurifdiclion  is  confidered 
as  the  higheft;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  may  appeal  to  him 
for  juftice  if  they  pleafe,  as  fuperior  to  their  own  Governor:  even  the 
Parliaments -themfeives  cannot  reverfe  his  fentence  in  capital  caufes.  His 
Salary  in  ordinary  is  fix  thoufand  francs  per  annum.  He  has  under  him 
two  other  Judges  in  civil  caufes,  each  of  whole  Salaries  is  fix  hundred 
francs;  and  a  Lieutenant,  in  criminal  matters,  with  thirty  Archers,,  all 
paid  by  the  King.  So  that  he  prefides  both  in  civil  and  criminal  caufe.-j 
which  he  difpatches  in  fo  expeditious  a  manner,  that  as  foon  as  the 
parlies  are  brought  face  to  face  before  him,  and  he  has  heard  both 
fides,  he  immediately  determines  the  matter. 

There  are  eight  Matters  of  the  King's  Houfhold:  but  their  Salaries 
are  not  fixed ;  fome  of  them  having  a  thoufand  francs,  fome  more,  and 
others  lefs,  as  the  King  pleafes.  There  is  likewife  a  Grand  Mattery 
who  has  a  Salary  of  eleven  thoufand  francs :  his  authority,  however, 
reaches  no  further  than  over  the  other  mailers. — The  power  of  the  high 
Admiral  of  France  extends  over  all  the  naval  armaments  and  ports  of 
the  kingdom.  He  may  either  take  up  or  build  all  manner  of  Shipping 
and  Veffels,  and  difpofe  of  them  as  he  thinks  fit.  His  yearly  Salary  h  ten 

thoufand  francs. The  number  of  the  Knights  of  the  King's  order  is 

not  fixed;  for  his  Majefty  creates  as  many  as.  he  pleafes.  At  their  crea- 
tion  they  take  an  oath  always  to  be  true  to  the  crown,  and  never  to  take 
up  arms  againfl  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever.  This  honour  is  ah*  ivs 
conferred  upon  perfons  of  the  highelt  diftin&ion;  and  they  cannot  be 
deprived  of  it  by  any  thing  but  death.  Their  peniion,  for  the  molt  part, 

is 
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is  four  thoufand  francs;  though  Tome  of  them  have  lefs. — The  Office 
of  the  Chamberlains  is  to  wait  upon  the  King,  to  take  care  oF  his  apart- 
ments, to  walk  before  him  when  he  comes  out  of  them,  and  to  give 
him  couniel:  indeed  they  are  commonly  perions  of  the  greateft  reputa- 
tion in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  .have  Salaries  of  fix,  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  francs  a  year,  and  others  none  at  all;  as  the  King  frequently 
bellows  that  honorary  titie  upon  fome  foreigner  of  eminent  worth. 
They  are  exempt  from  all  forts  of  Gabels,  and  have  a  confiderable  fum 
allowed  for  the  expences  of  their  table,  which  is  next  to  that  of  the 
King. — The  Grand  Ecuyer,  or  Mailer  of  the  Hoife,  conftamly  at'ends 
upon  the  King:  he  has  twelve  Equeries  under  him,  as  the  High  Se- 
nefchal,  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Houfhold,  and  the  High  Chamber- 
lain have  their  refpective  Subordinates.  His  office  is  to  fee  that  the 
King's  (tables,  horfes  and  furniture  are  properly  taken  care  of,  to  affi;t 
his  Majefty  in  mounting  and  difmounting  when  he  goes  out  on  horle- 
b.'clc,  and  to  carry  the  Sword  of  State  before  him  upon   public   occa- 

fions, The  Lords  of  the  King's  Council  all  have  penfions  of  fix  or 

eight  thoufand  francs,  as  his  Majefty  pleafes.  The  principal  of  them 
at  prelcnt  are  the  Arcl.bifhop  of  Paris,  the  Biihop  of  Beauvais,  the 
Bailiff  of  Amiens,  Monfieur  de  Buffi,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
But  in  raft,  Monfieur  Rubertet  and  the  -  Archbifhop  of  Paris  rule  every 
thing.  No  table  has  been  kept  for  them  fince  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen 
died  :  for  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  abfent,  they  always  dine  and  fuo 

with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. The  claim  which  the  King  of  France 

lavs  to  he  Duchy  of  Milan  is  founded  upon  the  following  pretentions. 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  two  daughters,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  fons:  one  of  thefe  daughters,  whofe  name  was 
Valentina,  married  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  grand-father  to  the  prefent 
King.  Duke  Giovanni  was  fucceeded  at  his  death  by  his  fon  Philip, 
who  died  without  lawful  male  heirs,  and  left  only  a  natural  daughter, 
married  to  Count  Francifco  Sforza,  who  afterwards  fiezed  upon  the 
Duchy,  unlawfully  as  the  French  pretend,  becaufe  they  fay  it  ought  to  > 
have  defcended  to  the  heirs  of  the  faid  Valentina.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, howevc,  after  this  marriage,  quartered  the  Miianefe  arms,  which 

are  a  Snake,  with  the  lilies  of  France;  and  they  ft  ill  continue  fo. 

Every  Parilh  in  France  raife9  a  Soldier  called  a  Frank  Archer,  v  horn 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  well,  to  keep  a  good  horfe  for  him,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  all  necelTary  armour,  whenever  the  King  calls  for  him 
to  attend  his  Majefty  in  his  wars,  either  within  the  kingdom  or  abroad. 
They  am  always  ready,  therefore,  to  march  into  any  Province  that  either 
is  or  expects  to  be  invaded :.  fo  that,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Parifhes,  thefe  Archers  muft  amount  to  feventeen  hundred  thou- 
fand 
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•  [/].  The  Harbingers  are  obliged  by  their  office  to  provide  lodgings 
lor  (hofe  that  attend  the  Court;  and  every  man  of  Subftance  in  the  coun- 
t  ;•  where  they  happen  to  be,  commonly  takes  fome  or  other  of  them. 
Jv.it  to  prevent  all  complaints  either  from  the  Lodgers,  or  thole  that 
t  tertain  them,  there  is  a  general  rate  eftablifhed  by  the  King  upon 
thefe  occafions,  that  is,  a  Soiper  day  for  a  chamber  with  a  bed,  chairs, 
table,  blankets  and  Sheets,  which  laft  are  to  be  changed  at  lead:  once 
in  eight  days.  Every  man  iikewile  pays  two  deniers  [k]  a  day  for  vine- 
gar, fait,  napkins,  towels,  and  other  table  linen,  all  which  are  changed 
twice  a  week,  or  oftner  if  it  is  required,  as  there  is  great  plenty  of  li- 
nen in  that  country.  Befides  this,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  is  to  have 
their  beds  well  made,  and  their  rooms  fwept  and  kept  clean.  They 
alfo  receive  two  deniers  a  day  for  the  (tabling  of  each  horfe:  for  which 
they  are  not  obliged  to  furnifh  anv  fort  of  provender,  or  to  do  any  thing 
but  clean  their  flails.  Some  of  thefe  guefts  indeed  are  favoured  by 
their  Hods,  and  pay  lefs;  but  this  is  the  common  allowance  made  by 
■die  Court. 

The  pretenfions  which  the  Englifh  have  to  the  crown  of  France, 
-upon  the  ftrifteft  enquiry,  I  find  to  be  as  follow.  Charles  VI.  of  France 
gave  h:s  daughter  Catharine  in  marriage  to  Prince  Henry,  fon  and  heir 
to  Henry  VI.  of  England.  In  the  marriage  contract  (wherein  no  men- 
tion at  all  was  .made  of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards. Charles  VII.) 
befides  the  dower  which  he  gave  his  daughter,  he  appor.ted  Prince 
■  Henry  heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  after  his  death:  and  in  cafe  that 
Prince  ihould  die  before  him  and  leave  legitimate  Sons,  thofe  Sons  were 
to  iucceed  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  this  did  not  take  place ;  as  it 
would  not  only  have  been  depriving  Charles  VII.  of  his  juft  right,  but 

a  manifefr.  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. The 

Englifh  pretend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Charles  VII.  was  not  legiti- 
mate.— There  are  two  -Archbifhopricks,  twenty  two  JBifhopricks,  and 
fifty  two  thouland  Parifhcs  in  England  [/]. 

[/']  It  is  furprizing  that  Maehiavd  could  give  credit  to  fo  exaggerated  an  account,  and 
that  he  could  relate  it  without  any  fort  of  animadverfion,  or  fo  much  as  hinting  that  he 
h^d  it  only  from  hear-fay.  For  if  the  number  of  Parifhes  was  fo  great,  and  each  of  them 
obliged  to  furnifh  an  Archer,  and  pay  him  well  too  ;  admitting  their  pay  was  but  merely 
equal  to  that  of  the  Swifs  guards  abovementioned,  it  would  amount  to  more  money  than 
pobably  there  was  at  that  time  in  all  Europe. 

[£]  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Sol. 

[/]  There  are  now  twenty  four  Bifhopricks,  and  but  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
eight  four  Parifhes  ;n  England:  nor  were  there  ever  any  more.  The  author,  therefore, 
might  here  lilcewife  have  fpared  himfelf  this  miftalce,  efpecially  as  he  does  not  profefs  to 
give  his  Readers  a  Sketch  of  England,  but  of  France  alone. 


The  END  of  the  Sketch  of  F  R  A  N  C  E. 
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Affairs  and  Conftitution  of  Germany, 


GERMANY  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  Nation,  and  abounds  in 
men,  money,  and  arms.  There  is  not  fo  much  as  one  Free 
Town,  or  Imperial  City  (as  they  are  fometimes  called)  but  has  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  its  treafury :  it  is  generally  faid  that  Strafbourg  alone 
has  feveral  millions  of  Florins  in  bank.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
thofe  Free  towns  are  at  little  or  no  expence  in  any  thing,  but  in  laying 
up  military  ftores  and  making  good  their  fortifications:  and  when  thefe 
are  once  put  in  a  defenfible  condition,  they  coft  but  little  to  keep  them 
fo.  The  provifion  made  for  this  purpofe  is  fuch,  that  they  always  have 
victuals,  firing,  and  other  ftores  beforehand,  in  their  Magazines,  fiiffi- 
cw  rt  10  ferve  them  a  whole  year.  Their  manufactures  like  wife  enable 
them  to  employ  all  their  poor,  and  fuch  as  live  upon  their  own  labour, 
during  the  time  of  a  Siege,  though  it  fhould  laft  twelve  months,  with- 
out :  trden  to  the  public.  Their  Soldiery  is  not  very  expenfive  to 
thei  H  the  inhabitants  that  are  capable  of  bearing  aims  have  pro- 

per w:  it  into  their  hands,  and  are  well  difciplined  in   the  ufe 

<  holidays,  intteai  of  other  diverfions,  ibme  of  them 

:,e  the  pike,  Ibme  the  mufket,  and  others  ftill  in  the 
3  of  arms  j  in  which,  thofe  that  excel  are  honoured 
5  L  with 
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with  fome  prize,  or  other  mark  of  diftin£tion>  which  is  the  chief  part  of 
their  charge.  So  that,  in  every  Free  town  the  public  Treafury  is  rich  [a], 

Tii-  private  people  amongft  them  are  alfo  rich,  becaufe  they  live 
frugally,  and  fpend  very  little  in  their  cloaths,  buildings,  or  houfliold. 
furniture.  If  they  have  bread  and  meat  enough,  and  a  ftove  to  warm 
themselves  in  cold  weather,  they  are  contented,  and  defire  nothing  more. 
Their  cloaths  in  general  do  not  cofl:  them  above  two  florins  in  ten 
years  [I?] ;  none  of  them  giving  themfelves  the  lead  trouble  in  feeking 
after  any  thing  but  what  they  immediately  want;  and  their  wants  are 
much  fewer  than  ours.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  very  little  money 
goes  out  of  Germany,  every  man  being  contented  with  what  his  own 
country  produces:  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  is  brought  into  it  by 
thofe  that  come  thither  to  buy  their  manufactures,  with  which  Italy  is 
in  a  manner  wholly  fapplied  ;  and  their  gains  are  very  considerable,  as 
their  exports  are  altogether  manufactured  by  themfelves,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  confift  are  bought  exceeding  cheap  at  the  fir  ft  hand. 
Thus  they  live  in  their  native  liberty  and  fimplicity  :  for  which  reafon 
they  are  always  loth  to  ferve  as  Soldiers,  except  they  are  tempted  by 
extraordinary  pay  ;  and  that  is  not  always  fufficient,  unlefs  they  are  like- 
wife  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  it  by  their  Governors.  The  Emperor 
therefore  has  more  occafion  for  money  in  his  wars  than  almoft  any  other 
Prince :  for  the  more  eafe  men  enjoy,  the  more  unwilling  they  are  to 
turn  Soldiers. 

As  things  are  now  circumflanced  in  Germany,  the  Free  towns  and 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  mud  unite  their  forces  with  thofe  of  the 
Emperor,  before  he  can  hope  to  fucceed  in  any  enterprize  of  impor- 
tance:- but  if  they  cannot  both  agree  to  act  in  concert  with  him,,  it 
would  be  furricient  for  his  purpofe  if  either  fide  would  join  him.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  defire  to  fee  his  power  any  greater :  for  if  he  fliould 
once  get  pofleflion  of  the  Free  towns,  he  would  quickly  overpower  the 
Princes,  and  reduce  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Subjection,  that  he  might 
afterwards  employ  their  whole  ftrength  whether  they  would  or  not; 
as  Lewis  XI.  of  France  did,  who  having  got  the  Free  States  of  that 
kingdom  into  his  hands,  foon  found  means  to  fubdue  fome  of  his 
Barons,  and  to  take  off  the  heads  of  others;  by  which  he  reduced  them 

[a]  See  the  tenth  Chapters  of  the  Prince  and  Examen. 

[b]  This  Teems  incredible,  as  a  Strafbou-rg  Florin  is  valued  at  no  more  than  one  Shil- 
ling and  eight  pence  Sterling.     If  one  might  be  allowed   a  conjecture,   Machiavel   pro- 

y  (aid  ten  florins  in  two  yearly  which,  by  the  hade  or  negligence  of  fome  tranferiber, 
ivii'lu  be  inverted.  But  all  the  printed  copies  that  the  Editor  of  this  tranflation  has  been 
..ile  to  get  a  fight  of,  fay,  Sftndonfi  in  doffo  dun  fiorini  in  died  anni.  i.  e.  They  lay  out  two 
flirita  in  ten  years  upon  their  backs.  The  value  of  money  was  much  greater,  it  is  certain, 
at  that  time,  than  ic  is  at  prefejit ;  but  not  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  this  account 
ct/.'dibJe. 

all 
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>  that  abject  and  fervile  condition  they  are  in  at  prefent. — The  very 
■fame  would  happen  to  the  Free  town?,  in  cafe  the  Emperor  fliould 
humble  the  Princes  firft.  But  fuch  is  the  dwerfity  of  interefts  and  hu- 
mours in  that  country,  that  the  Free  towns  and  the  Princes  can  Li- 
dom  or  never  agree  in  any  thing:  it  may  be  laid  in  general,  however, 
that  they  all  regard  the  Swils  as  their  common  enemies;  and  that  the 
Emperor  looks  upon  the  Princes  in  particular  with  a  jealous  e\e.  Now 
it  may  appear  ftrange  perhaps,  that  the  Swils  and  the  Free  towns  mould 
not  accord,  as  they  both  have  the  fame  views ;  that  is,  only  to  preferve 
their  liberties,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  ambition  of  the 
Princes.  But  this  may  be  eaiily  accounted  for,  when  we  confiJer  that 
the  Swils  are  not  only  as  jealous  of  the  Princes  as  the  Free  towns'  are, 
but  cannot  endure  any  fort  of  Nobility  or  Gentry  whatfoever :  and  in- 
deed they  have  none  of  either  kind  in  their  own  country,  but  live  in 
perfect  liberty  and  equality,  without  llicwing  the  leaft  deference  or 
diftincYion  to  any  man,  except  their  Magistrates.  This  levelling  difpo- 
lition  makes  the  Nobiiity  and  Gentry  who  refide  in  the  Free  towns  fo 
afraid  of  the  Swifs,  that  they  make  it  their  conftant  endeavour  to  fo- 
ment fufpicions  and  animofities  by  all  manner  of  artifices  betwixt  them 
and  their  countrymen.  Befides  which,  there  is  a  natural  fort  of  envy 
betwixt  the  Soldiery  of  thofe  towns  and  the  Swifs,  becaufe  the  former 
think  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  :  fo  that  whenever  they  happen  to 
ferve  together  in  the  fame  army,  they  are  fure  to  quarrel,  and  perhaps, 
come  to  blows. 

There  is  little  or  no  occafion  to  add  any  thing  concerning  the  ill  will 
which  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  bear  to  the  Free  towns  as  well  as  to  the 
Swifs,  or  of  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  Emperor  looks  upon  thole 
Princes;  as  thefe  things  are  already  fufficiently  known  to  the  world.  But 
it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  the  Emperor  being  more  -afraid  of  the 
Princes  than  of  either  of  the  other  two,  and  not  able  of  himfelf  to  curb 
their  power,  has  fometimes  had  recourfe  to  the  Free  towns,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  the  Swifs  themfelves  (in  whom  he  has  feemed  to  put  fome 
degree  of  confidence  of  late)  for  fuccours  to  humble  them.  So  that  when 
all  thefe  general  averfions  and  difienlions  are  considered,  as  well  as  the 
particular  picques  and  fufpicions  that  fubfift,  not  only  betwixt  the 
Princes,  but  even  betwixt  the  Free  towns  themfelves,  it  muft  feem  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  unite  the  Empire  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  of 
any  great  fervice  to  an  Emperor,  that  has  any  enterprze  of  moment 
upon  his  hand?.  And  though  any  one  that  reflects  upon  the  ftrength 
of  Germany  in  general,  may  be  inclined  to  think  the  Emperor  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  vait  things,  becaufe  there  is  no  Prince  at  pre  lent  that 
either  can  or  dare  oppofe  him,  as  there  ufed  to  be  formerly-:  yet  let 
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him  confider,  sit  the  fame  time,  that  if  ha  is  not  oppofcd,  it  mud  ftiil 
be  a  great  diiappointment  and  impediment  to  him  not  to  be  affiled  by 
fuch  Princes.  For,  admitting  that  no  one  Prince  is  now.  powerful, 
enough  to  m„ke  war  upon  him,  or  openly  to  thwart  his  meafures,  he 
may  however  refufe  to  furnifh  him  with  (applies  ;  or  if  he  dares  not 
do  that,  he  may  break  his  word,  or  at  leaft  be  fo  dilatory  in  finding 
them,  that  they  will  be  of  no  ufe  :  and  any  one  of  thefe  fteps  is  fliffi- 
cient  to  embarrafs,  or  even  defeat  mod  enterprizes.  Accordingly,, 
when  the  Emperor  determined  the  firfl  time  to  have  marched  into 
Italy,  in  fpite  of  the  French  and  Venetians,  the  Free  towns,  in  a  diet 
held  at  Conftance,  promifed  to  furnifh  him  with  a  very  considerable 
army  of  foot,  befides  three  thoufand  horfe  :  but  after  all,  the  forces 
which  they  fent  him,  never  amounted  to  five  thoufand  in  the  whole. 
For  when  thofe  arrived  that  were  promifed  by  one  town,-  others-  were 
returning  home,  upon  a  pretence  that  the  time  was  expired  which  they 
had  contracted  for  :  fome  again  fent  money  inftead  of  foldiers  j  and 
feveral  made  other  excufes :  fo  that,  as  he  was  never  able  to  collect 
forces  fufficient  at  one  time  to  proceed  ia  that  expedition,  it  entirely 
mifcarried. 

The  Free  towns  contribute  much  more  without  doubt  to  the  ftrength 
of  Germany,  than  the  Princes,  who  are  of  two  forts,  that  is,  tem- 
poral and  Spiritual.  The  temporal  are  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  of 
power,  partly  by  adhering  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  dividing  their  do- 
minions amongft  their  children  (for  every  fon  has  a  Share  of  the  Prin- 
cipality at  the  death  of  his  father)  and  partly  by  the  Emperor,  who 
a:  laft  has  found  means  to  humble  them  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Free 
towns :  fo  that  they  are  but  feeble  allies.  As  to  the  Eccletiaftical 
Princes,  if  they  are  not  hurt  by  the  divifion  of  their  inheritances,  they 
are  brought  fo  low  by  the  ambition  of  the  great  towns  in  their  ftates, 
(which  is  continually  fomented  by  the  Emperor)  that  they  have  but 
little  power  over  thofe  towns.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  being  di- 
vided at  home,  they  could   not  give  the  Emperor  any  confiderable 

afiiftance,  even  if  they  were  fo  inclined. But  to  proceed  to  the  Free 

and  Imperial  towns,  which  are  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Empire ;  as 
they  are  opulent  and  well  governed.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  far 
from  being  ambitious  to  make  any  new  conquefts,  that  they  are  be- 
come much  cooler  than  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
liberties  :  and  what  they  do  not  afpire  to  themfelves,  they  are  not  very 
forward  in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  others.  Befides,  as  there  are 
fo  many  of  them,  and  every  one  independent  on  the  reft,  their  fupplies 
(when  they  vouchfafe  to  fend  any)  are  too  tardy  to  be  of  any  material 
fervicc  :  of  which  we  had  a  fufficient  proof  not  many  years  ago,  when 
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:  iftvaded  Suabia,  and  the  ftatts  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
for  his  Imperial  Majefty  having  agreed  to  join  forces  with  the  Free 
towns  to  repel  the  common  enemy,  they  promifed  to  fufriifh  him  with 
fourteen  thoufand  men  :  hut  he  never  had  one  hair  of  that  number  at 
the  fame  time  ;  becaufe  the  fupplies  that  had  been  fent  hitn  by  one 
community,  were  marching  home  again,  before  thofe  that  were  fent 
by  another  could  poffibly  arrive.  So  that  the  Emperor,  defpairing  of 
fuccefs,  was  forced  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Swifs,  by 
ceding  the  territory  of  Bafil  to  them.  If  they  are  fo  cool,  therefore, 
in  their  own  in.tcrefls,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  mould  be  any  warmer 
in  the  concerns  of  others. 

All  thefe  circumftanccs  being  duly  confidered,  it  will  appear  that 
though  Germany  is  naturally  very  powerful,  the  Emperor  is  but  little 
the  better  for  it  :  and  the  Venetians,  who  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Free  towns  feem  to  be  more  thoroughly  apprifed  of  this  than  any 
other  people,  hive  always  behaved  with  great  petulance  in  all  their 
proceedings  with  the  Emperor.  But  if  they  had  thought  they  had  any 
reafon  to  fear  him,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  footh  him  cither 
by  prefents,  or  ceding  fome  territory  or  other  to  him;  and  if  thev  had 
imagined  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  could  be  united  againft  them, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  provoke  it.  But  as  they  know  that  is 
impofiihle,  it  makes  them  ftill  more  arrogant :  being  certain  they  fhall 
have  fafficient  opportunities  of  taking  advantage  of  circumftances  and 
conjunctures  that  muft  be  favourable  to  their  defigns  upon  any  rup- 
ture. If  then  it  often  happens  in  a  fingle  city,  that  what  concerns 
every  one,  is  taken  care  of  by  nobody,  it  cannot  be  thought  flrange 
that  this  lhould  be  more  generally  the  cafe  in  fo  large  an  Empire,  and 
compofed  of  fuch  difcordant  members.  Befides,  the  Free  towns  well 
know  that  they  mould  not  be  at  all  the  better  for  any  new  acquisition 
either  in  Italy  or  eliewhere,  though  the  Princes  poffibly  might  •  fince 
the  latter  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  and  refide  there,  and  en- 
joy the  fruit  or  their  conquefts  in  perfon,  which  a  Community  could 
not  do :  and  where  the  reward  of  many  is  to  be  engroiTed  by  a  few, 
the  majority  feldom  care  to  be  at  an  equal  expence  with  them  in  mak- 
ing fuch  acquiii:ions.  We  may  venture  then  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  though  the  Strength  of  this  Empire  is  very  great,  yet  it  is  fo 
circumftanced  that  it  cannot  be  effectually  exerted.  If  any  one  is  of  a 
dify  rent  opinion,  let  him  fuff  maturely  weigh  the  reafens  I  have  here 
already  affigned  tor  his,  and  then  confider  with  himfelf  what  remark- 
able teat  this  gr-at  pow.  r  has  been  able  to  perform  for  many  years 
paft :  after  which,  he  will  fee  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  its 
llrength. 

The 
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TheGcrman  Cavalry  are  well  mounted  and  armed  too  in  the  upper 
p.  rt  of  their  bodies,  hut  both  their  men  and  horfes  are  heavy  :  they  arc 
not  ^ble,  however,  to   cope   either  with   the  French  or  Italian   Gens 
d'armes.     This  does  not   proceed  from  any  defeat  in  the  men,  but 
from  their  Jiot  covering  their  horfes  in   a  proper  manner,  and  putting 
little  (addles  upon  their  backs  without  any  peaks  to  them;  fo  that  upon 
the  Qierrfen  Ihock  they  are.  prefently  difmounted.  Another  circumftance 
which  makes  them  inferior  to  moft  other  cavalry,  is  that  the  men  wear 
no  fort  of  armo'u-  on  their  legs  or  thighs,  and  therefore  being  feldom 
able  to  fuftain  the  firft  onfet,   (in  which  the  excellence  and  chief  ufe  of 
cavalry  is  fnppofed  to  confifr,  they  can  afterwards  make  no  ufe  of  their 
iliort   weapons :  and  as  both    they  and   their  horfes  are  liable   to   be 
wounded,  the  men  not  being  armed  in  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies, 
•and  their  horfes  not  covered  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  foot  foldier  either  to  unhorie  or  run  them  through  with  his  pike, 
if  he  pleafes.     Befides,  their  horfes  being  fo   heavy,   are   very   clumfy 
and  aukward  either  in  wheeling  or  making  any  other  motions  that  are 
neceffary  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Their  infantry  indeed  as  .excellent,  the  men  being   perfonable  and 
wcll-fized,  -and  not   like  the   Swifs,   who  are   little,  rough,  ill-looking 
fellows:  few  of  them  carry  any  other  arms  than  a  Pike  and  a   fhort 
fword,  that  they  may  be  the  lighter  and  more  active,  not  -being  afraid 
of  any  thing  but  artillery,  againft  which,  they  fay,  no  fort  of  arms  or 
armour  would  be  a  Sufficient  fecurity.     All  other  weapons  and  inftru- 
men'ts  of  war  they  defpife ;  for  they  ftand  fo  firm  and  compacl  toge- 
ther in  their  ranks,  that  it  is  not  poiiible  either  to  break  or  come  any 
nearer  them  than  the  heads  of  their  pikes :  fo  that  they  are  admirable 
forces  in  a  field  battle  3  but  in   ilorming  or  defending  fortified  towns 
they  are  of  little  account.:  and  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  when 
they  are  put  out  of  their  wonted   difcipline  and   manner  of  righting, 
thev  are  "ood  for  nothing.     Of  this  there  have  been  many  inftances  in 
their  wars  with  the  Italian  Princes,  particularly  at  the  liege  of  Padua, 
(and  other  places  that. might  be  mentioned  if  there  was  occalion)  where 
thev  made  very   bad  proof:   on   the  contrary,  no  forces  in    the  world 
could  have  behaved  better  when  they  were   engaged   in   the  open  field. 
For  in  the  battle  that  happened  at  Ravenna  betwixt  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  if  .die  former  had  not  been  fupported  by  the  German-Pikes, 
they  mult  certainly  have  loft  the  day.     Whilft  the  cavalry  on  each  fide 
were  warmly,  engaged,  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  the  French  and  Gaf- 
con  infantry  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they  wculd  have  been  not  only 
routed,  but  all  taken  prifoners  or  cut  to   pieces,  if  they  had  not  been 
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timely  fuccoured  by  the  German  battalions.  And  in  the  laft  war  which 
his  Catholic  Majefty  made  upon  the  French  in  Guienne,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  afraid  of  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
German  foot  that  were  then  in  the  French  King's  Service,  than  of  all 
the  reft  of  his  infantry;  upon  which  account  they  carefully  declined  all 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them. 


The  END  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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